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Bengal. — A Presidency of British India, comprising the wh^e River 
System of the Ganges and Brahmaputra^ together with the upper waters 
of the Indus and its affluents ; or, roughly speaking, all India north of 
the Vindhyd Mountains. The various significations which the term 
‘ ‘ Bengal ’ has borne at different times will be explained in the following 
article (Bengal, Lower). The Presidency of Bengal has now a 
historical rather than an administrative meaning, except in the Military » 
Department ; the Indian Army being still arrajiged under three Com- 
*manders-in-Chief — for Bengal, Madras, and Bombay respectively — with 
the supreme direction vested in the Commandtr-in-Chief for Bengal. 
The Bengal Presidency includes the following five great Provinces, each 
presided over by a Local Government of its own, but all subject to the 
general control of the Supreme Governi«ent of India, with the Viceroy 
atit^head. A full account of each of these Provinces will be found 
under their respective names. 

• 

The Bengal Presidency. 


Name of Province. 

Area. 

Sq. miles. 

Population. 

• 

1. Lieutenant-Governorship of Bengal, 

2. Lieutenant-Governorship of the North-Western ) 

Provinces and Oudh, , . . . ) 

3. Lieutenant-Governorship of the Punjab, . • 

4. Chief-Commissionership of Assam, 

5. Commissionership of Ajmere, 

• 

Total, 

195.153^ 

110,520 

219.714 

SS.384 

2,711 

• 

• 

62,815,370 

42,658,449 

23,021,887 

4,132,019 

396,889 

' S 83.*482 

. . 

^4 ' 

• i 3 J.o 4 y 6 i 4 


^ Or ^3,437 including unsiirveyed tracts. 
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The foregoing figures are ba^ed on the'Censusof 1872 ; but they make 
allowance for all changes of jurisdiction reported up to 1877, and incor- 
, porated in the Parliamentary Abstract published by Command in 1878. 

Bengal (or as it is more precisely designated, * Lower BengaV)^ 
f^the largest and most populous of the twelve local Governments of 
British India, comprising the lower valleys and deltas of the Ganges 
and Brahmaputra; lies between 19® 18' and 28® 15' n. lat, and between 
82® and 97® E. long. Excluding Assam, which was erected into a 
separate administration in February 1874, Bengal now includes the 
four great Provinces of Bengal Proper, Behar, Orissa, and Chhotd or 
Chutid Ndgpur. It forms a Lieutenant-Governorship with a popu- 
lation, according to the Parliamentary Abstract for 1878, of 62,815,370 ; 
and an area of 203,473 square miles, or 195,153 excluding rivers, 
lakes, and certain unsurveyed tracts. Including Assam, which, until 
the Sjf^ing of 1874, was a part of Bengal, the area was 248,231 square 
miles, dhd the population 66,856,859. Although ruled by a Lieutenant- 
Governor, Bengal forms the largest Administrative Division of India. 
It contains, exclusive of Assam, one-third of the total population of 
British India, and yields a gross revenue of 17 to 18 millions sterling, 
or one-third of the aggregate revenues of the Indian Empire. It is* 
bounded on the north by Assam, Bhutan, and Nepdl ; on the east by 
the unexplored mountainous region which separates it from China and 
Northern Burma; on the south by Burma, the Bay of Bengal, and 
Madras and on the west by an imaginary line running between it and 
the adjoining Lieutenant-Governorship of the North-Western Provinces, 
and by the plateau of the Central Provinces. 

The word Bengal is derived from Sanskrit geography, and applies 
strictly to the country stretching south-east from Bhdgalpur to the sea. 
The ancient Banga formed one of the five outlying kingdoms of Aryan 
India, and was practically conterminous with the Delta of Bengal. It 
derived its name, according to the etymology of the Pandits, from a 
prince of the Mahdbh^rata, to whose portion it fell on the primitive 
partition of the country among the Lunar race of Delhi. But a city 
called Bangdld, of which no trace remains, found its way into the old 
maps, near Chittagong, probably from the statements of L, Varthema. 
It is pretty certain, however, that his travels never extended beyond 
the Malabhr coast. The Arabs had a custom of applying the name of 
a country to its chief city, and it was probably in this way that Varthema 
andother early writers piclced 'up the idea of a great town called Bengal. 

The name Ban gild first canie into use about the 13 th century. It is 
used by Marco Polo (1250-1323); a«id by his contemporary Rashid- 
^d-dm (ii^47*f£3i8 a.d.). Unher Musalmdn rule, it applied specifically 
to the Gangetic delta, Ulce the Banga of Sanskrit times, although the later 
Muhammadan conquests to the east of the Braf'maputra were eventually 
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included within it. In tlieir distfilwition of the country for fiscal pur- 
poses, u formed the central Province of a Governorship, including Behar 
on the north-west, and Orissa on the south-west, jointly ruled by one 
Deputy of the Delhi Emperor. Under the English, the name has at 
different periods borne very different significations. Francis Fefnancfez 
applies it to the country from the extreme east of Chittagong to Point 
Palmyras in Orissa, with a coast line which Puichas estimates at 600 
miles, running inland for the same distance, and watered by the 
Canges. This territory would include the Muhammadan Province of 
Bengal, with parts of Behar and Orissa. The locjse idea thus derived 
from old voyagers became stereotyped in the archives of the East India 
Company. All its north-eastern factories, from Balasor, on the Orissa 
coast, to Patnd, in the heart of Behar, belonged to the ‘ Bengal 
Establishment \ ’ and as our conquests crept higher up the rivers, the 
term came to be applied to the whole of Northern India. Bt^^Suring 
the last forty years, the tendency to a greater e^Jactitude in the civil 
administration has gradually brought about a corresponding precision 
in the use of Indian geographical names. The North-Western 
Provinces date their separate existence from 1832. Since that year, 
they stand forward under a name of their own as the North-Western 
Provinces, in contradistinction to the Lower Provinces of Bengal. Later 
annexations have added new territorial entities, and the northern Presi> 
dency is now mapped out into four separate Governments — the Punjab, 
the North-Western Provinces with Oudh, Lower Bengal, and Assam, 

Three of the Provinces of the Lieutenant-Governorship of Bengal 
— namely, Bengal Proper, Behar, and Orissa — consist of great river 
valleys ; the fourth, Chhot^ or Chutid Nagpur, is a mountainous 
region, which separates them from the^ Central India plateau. Orissa 
embraces the rich deltas of the Mahdnadf and the neighbouring rivers, 
bounded by the Bay of Bengal on the south-east, and walled in on the 
north-west by Tributary Hjll States. Proceeding eastward, the Province 
of Bengal Proper stretches along the coast from Orissa to British 
Burma, and inland from the seaboard to the Himalayas. Its southern 
portion is formed by the united deltas of the Ganges and Brahmaputra ; 
its northern consists of the valleys of these great livers and their tribu- 
taries. Behar lies on the north-west of Bengal Proper, and* comprises 
the higher valley of the Ganges, from the spot where it issues from the 
territories of the Lietltenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces. 
Between Behar and Orissa, but stretchfhg farther westward, and deep 
into the hill country, lies the Province <Jf Chhotd or Chutid Nagpur. 

Physical Aspects , — The territety, thus hemmed in,*except at its rtorth- 
western angle, by the unchangeable •lapdrnarks o^ N^itufe, consi^s 
chiefly of two broad river valleys. By the western one, the Ganges 
brings down the wealtl^and the accumulated waters of Northern Indfa. 
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The eastern valley forms the route by which the Brahmaputra, after 
draining the Thibetan plateau far to the north of the Himalayas, and 
skirting round their passes not far from the Yang-tse-Kiang and the 
great river of Cambodia, ends its tortuous journey of 1800 miles. 
These valleys, although for the most part luxuriant alluvial plains, are 
diversified by spurs and peaks thrown out from the great mountain 
systems which wall them in on the north-east and south-west. They 
produce tea, indigo, turmeric, the opium poppy, innumerable grains and 
pulses, pepper, ginger, betel-nut, quinine, and many costly spices and 
drugs, oil-seeds of sorts, cotton, the silk mulberry, inexhaustible crops 
of jute and other fibres; timber, from the feathery bamboo and 
coronetted palm to the iron-hearted sdl tree. In short, every vegetable 
product which feeds and clothes a people, and enables it to trade with 
foreign nations, abounds. Nor is the country destitute of mineral 
wealth! The Districts near the sea consist entirely of alluvial forma- 
tions; and, indeed,'* it is stated that no substance so coarse as gravel 
occurs throughout the Delta, or in the heart of the Provinces within 
300 miles of the river mouths. But amid the hilly spurs and undu- 
lations on either side, coal, and iron and copper ores, hold out a new 
future to Bengal, as capital increases under the influence of a stable • 
Government, and our knowledge of the country becomes more exact. 
The coal-fields on the west have for a century been worked by English 
enterprise, and now yield between half a million and a million 
tons per annum. In the east, the coal - measures of Assam, which* 
Province was separated from Bengal in 1874, still await the opening 
out of the country and improved facilities of transport. The climate 
varies from the snowy regions of the Himalayas, to the tropical vapour- 
bath of the Delta and the b*-.rning winds of Bchar. The ordinary 
range of the thermometer on the plains is from about 52*" F. in the 
coldest month to 103° in the shade in summer. Anything below 60° is 
considered very cold ; and by care in the hot weather, the temperature 
of well-built houses rarely exceeds 95*. The rainfall also varies greatly; 
from 500 to 600 inches per annum at Chara Punji (Cherra Poonjee), 
Assam, to an average of about 37 inches in Behar, and about 65 inches 
on the Delta. 

The Rivers , — The most-' salient feature of Bengal is its rivers. 
These untaxed highways bring down, almost by the motive power of 
their own currents, the crops of Northern India fo the seaboard, — an 
annual harvest of wealth to the* trading classes, for which the population 
of the I.ower Provinces neither toi> nor spin. Lower Bengal, indeed, 
exhibits the two typical^ stages in tHfe life of a great river. In the 
Northern, Distncts, the rivers rvfn along the valleys, receive the drainage 
from the country on either side, absorb broad tributaries, and rujh 
ftrward with an ever-increasing volume. But, near the centre of the 
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Provinces they enter upon a new ^age in their career. Their main 
channel^ Jbifurcate, and each new stream so created throws off its own 
set of distributaries to right and left The country which they thus 
enclose and intersect forms the Delta of Bengal. Originally conquered 
by fluvial deposits from the sea, it now stretches out as a vast dead 
level, in which the rivers find their velocity checked. Their diminished 
currents cease to carry along the silt which they have brought down 
from Northern India. The streams, accordingly, deposit their alluvial 
1 urden in their channels and upon their banks, so that by degrees their 
beds rise above the level of the surrounding country. In this way, the 
rivers in the Delta slowly build themselves up into canals, which every 
autumn break through or overflow their margins, and leave their silt 
upon the adjacent flats. T'housands of square miks in Lower Bengal 
thus receive each year a top-dressing of virgin soil, brought f#ee of 
expense from the Himalayas,' — a system of natural manuriy^ which 
defies the utmost power of over-cropping to exhaust its fertility. 
As the rivers creep farther down the Delta, they become* more and 
mere sluggish, and their bifurcations and interlacings more complicated. 
The last scene of all is a vast amphibious wildjemess of swamp and 
forest, amid whose solitudes their network of channels insensibly merges 
into the sea. Here the perennial struggle between earth and ocean 
goes on, and all the ancient secrets of land-making stand disclosed.^ 
The rivers, finally checked by the dead weight of the sea, deposit their 
remaining silt, which emerges as banks or blunted promolitories, or, 
after years of battling with the tide, adds a few feet or, it may be, a few 
inches to the foreshore. 

The Ganges, which enters on the western frontier, and runs dia- 
gonally across Bengal, gives to the country its peculiar character and 
aspect. About 220 miles from its mouth, it spreads out into numerous 
branches, forming a Delta. The Delta, where it borders on the sea, 
becomes a labyrinth of cfeeks and^ rivers, running through the dense 
forests of the Sundarbans, and exhibiting during the annual inundation 
the appearance of an immense sea. Higher up, the rice-fields, to the 
extent of thousands of square miles, are submerged. The scene presents 
to a European eye a panorama of singular nove^y and interest, — the 
crops covered with water to a great depth ; the ears of grai^^ floating on 
the surface; the stupendous embankments, which restrain, without 
altogether preventing, the excesses of tl^e inundations ; and peasants in 
all quarters going out to their dail^ wo^k with their cattle in canoes or 
on rafts” The navigable streargs which fall into the Ganges intersect 
the country in every direction, and affoijd abuodanfrfacili^es^for intemd j 
communication. In many parts, boats caft approach, by means of lakes, 
rivulets, and water-courses, to the door of almost every cottage. The 
lower region of the Ganges is the richest and most productive portion 
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of Bengal, and abounds in valuable produce. Another mighty river 
by which Bengal is intersected is the Brahmaputra, the PoUrce of 
whose remotest tributary is ou the opposite or northern side of the 
same Himalayan Mountains from whose southern slopes the Ganges 
talces its rise. These two rivers proceed in diverging courses until 
they are more than 1200 miles asunder; and again approaching 
each other, intermix their waters before they reach the ocean. The 
other principal rivers in Bengal (all of which see separately) are — 
the Gogra (Ghagri), Son (Soane), Gandak, Kusi, Tista ; the 
Hugli (Hoogly), formed by the junction of the Bhagirathf and 
Jalangi; farther to the west, the Damodar and Rupnarayan; and 
in the south-west, the Mahanadi, or ‘Great River ^ of Orissa. In a 
level country like Bengal, where the soil is composed of yielding and 
loose materials, the courses of the rivers are continually shifting, from 
the weaf’ng away of their different banks, or from the water being 
turned off, by obstacles in its course, into a different channel. As the 
new channel is gradually widened, the old bed of the river is left dry. 
The new channel into which the river flows is, of course, so much land 
lost, while the old bed constitutes an accession to the adjacent estates. 
Thus, one man’s property is diminished, while that of another is en- 
larged or improved ; and a distinct branch of jurisprudence has grown 
up, the particular province of which is the definition and regulation of 
the alluvial rights alike of private property and of the State. ^ 

Mineral Products , — A very brief enumeration has been given of the 
principal minerals of Bengal. The coal mines of Raniganj, within 
Bardwdn District, however, demand somewhat more special notice. In 
this field there were, in 1872, altogether 44 mines at work, of which 19 
turned out more than 10,000 tons of coal per annum a-piece. In the 
larger and better mines, coal is raised by steam power from pits hnd 
galleries ; and in the smaller mines or workings, by hand labour from 
open quarries. In the Rdnfganj coal-field alone, 61 steam engines, with 
an aggregate of 867 horse-power, were at work. Only one seam or set of 
seams of less thickness than 8| feet was worked, and the average thick- 
ness of the seams at the Rdnfganj mines is about 15 or 16 feet. The 
pits are mostly shallow; very few being more than 150 feet deep. 
The Bengal Coal Company, with its mines at Rdnfganj and to the 
westward, is able to raise 220,000 tons of coal annually. Salt manu- 
facture was formerly a Goveriynent monopoly, principally carried on 
along the sea-coast of Orissa an(i in Midnapur District. A description 
of the manufacture.^ of salt by means evaporation by fire is given in 
{'the article ^on^BALASOR. ^ Th^ process of manufacture by means of 
solar evaporation nvill be described in the Account of Puri District. 
The State abandoned its monopoly of salt manufacture many years 
ago, and it is now carried on by private parties subject to a Govern- 
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ment duty (of 8s. lod. up to 1877, now of 7s. 6d. per cwt), levied at 
the plage of production. Salt duties vary in different parts of India, 
necessitaftng the maintenance of expensive and cumbrous customs 
lines. In 1874, a system was inaugurated towards the abolition of the 
Bengal customs line, by means of a graduated scale of salt duty withjn 
Orissa, rising by degrees from the Madras duty of 4s. rod. a cwt. in 
the extreme south of the Province, to the Bengal duty (fhen 8s. rod. a 
cwt.) in the extreme north. At the present day, almost the whole of 
the salt consumed in Bengal is imported by Liverpool ships from the 
Cheshire mines. Small quantities are still manufactured in Orissa and 
the Twenty-four Pargands under excise rules. In 1872, the Bengal salt 
duty yielded a net revenue of ;^2, 6 10,286. The customs duty on 
imported salt was Rs. 3, 4. o per maund (or say 8s. lod. per cwt.) from 
March 1861, but by recent legislation (1877) it bks been reduced to 
Rs. 12. o per maund^ or say 7s. 6d. per cwt. Several attempts have 
been made to work the iron ores of Bengal, but hitherto without any 
decisive success from the mercantile point of view. 

History , — The history of so large a Province as Bengal forms an 
integral part of the general history of India. The northern part, 
Behar, ranked as a powerful kingdom in Sanskrit times, and its chief 
town, Patnd, is identified as the Palibothra of the Greeks. The Delta 
or southern part of Bengal lay beyond the ancient Sanskrit polity, and 
was governed by a number of local kings belonging to a pre-Aryaif 
stock. The Chinese travellers. Fa Hian in the sth century, and 
Hiouen Thsang in the 7th century, found the Buddhist religion pre- 
vailing throughout Bengal, but already in a fierce struggle with 
Hinduism — a struggle which ended about the 9th or loth century In 
the general establishment of the latter faith. Until the end of the 
12IJ1 century, Hindu princes governed in a number of petty princi- 
palities; till, in 1199, Muhammad Bakhtiydr Khilji was appointed to 
lead the first Musalmdn^ invasion into Bengal. The Muhammadan 
conquest of Behar dates from T2ob a.d., and the new power speedily 
spread southwards into the Delta. From about this date until 1336,^ 
Ber/^qi was ruled by governors appointed by the Muhammadan 
Emperors in the north. From 1336 to 1539, its governors asserted a 
precarious independence, and arrogated •the position of sovereigns on 
their own account. From 1539 to 1576, Bengal passed under the 
rule of the Pathan or Afghdn dynasty, which commonly bears the 
name of Sher Shdh. On the overthrow df this house by the powerful 
arms of Akbar, Bengal was incorporated into the Mughal Empire, and 
administered by governors ap]K>inted by the Delhi Emperor, ui\/:il the 
treaties of 1765, which placed Bengal, BShar, ^nd Qris^ under Jhc 
administration of the East India Comp^ftiy. LTntil 1854, Bengal 
remained under the flovernor-General of India as Governor, his p]^ce 
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being supplied, during his absence in other parts of India, by a 
Deputy-Governor appointed from the members of his council. - By the 
statute 1 6 and 17 Viet. cap. 95, the Governorship of Bengal was separated 
from the Governor-Generalship of India, and Bengal was erected into a 
Lijfutenant-Governorship. The first Lieutenant-Governor was appointed 
in 1854, and the constitution of the Government of Bengal still continues 
on this basis, except that the Lieutenant-Governor is now appointed 
subject to the approval of Her Majesty. The foregoing summary must 
suffice for the general history of Bengal ; but various episodes will be nar- 
rated under the towns or places where they occurred. It is impossible 
to enter here on any historical details beyond a bare list of the rulers. 


First Period. 

EARLY MUHAMMADAN CONQUERORS OF BENGAL. 


1 

A.D. 1 

. A H. 

Governors of Bengal. 

Emperors of 
Hindustan. 

Kings of 
EngUud, 

1199 

595 

Muhammad Bakhtiyar 

Muiz-ud-din 

John 



Khilji 

{^nliaa Shahak- 





ud-din) Ghoni 


1205 

602 

Muhammad Sheran Khilji 

Kutak- ud-din 

Do. 




Aikak 


1208 

605 

Ali Mardan Khilji 

Do. 

Do. 

I2II 

608 

Sultan Ghiyas-ud-din 

Altamsh 

Henry III. 

1226 

624 

Nasir-ud-din, son of 

Do. 

Do. 



Emp. Altamsh 



1229 

627 

Ala-ud-din Jani 

Do. 

Do. 

1229 

U27 

Saif-ud-din Aibak 

Do. 

Do. 

1233 

631 

Tughan Khan 

Sultdnd Rizid 

Do. 

1244 

642 

Taimur Khan 

Ala-ud-din 

Do. 




Mas’ud 


1244 

642 

Malik Yuzbeg Tughril | 

Do. 

Do. 



Khan ^ ^ ^ 1 



CO 

656 

Jalal-ud-din Mas’ud 

Nasir-ud-din 

Do. 




Mahmud 


1258 

657 

Izz-ud-din Balkan (after- 

Do. 

Do. 



wards Emperor) 



1259 

657 

Arslan Khan Khwariami 

Do. 

Do. 

1260 

659 

Arslan Tatar Khdn 

Do. 

Do. 

1277? 

676? 

Tughral (Sultan Maj hiss- I 

Ghiyds-ud-din 

Edward I. 



ud-din) 

Balkdn 


1282 

681 

Nasir-ud-din Bughra Khan 

Do. 

Do. 



(son of Balkan) 






( Muiz-ud-din 


1 




Kaikdbdd 



1291 

691 

Rukn-ud-din Kai Kdiis 

< Firoz Shdh 

1 

[ Do. 




Khilji 






(, Ala-ud-din Khilji 

J 

1 

1302 

702 

Shams-ud-din Firoz Shdh 

Ald-ud-din Khilji 

Edward II. 

1318 


Shahak-ud-din Blighra* 

Mubdrik Shah 

Do. 



Shdh 



? ^ 

? 

Ghiy^s-ud-din Bahadur 

Tughlak Shah 


« 

0 

' . Shah 



? 

? 

J^sir-ud-dfn * 

Muhammad 





Tughlak 



? 

Kadr Khdn 

Do. < 
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Second Period. 


INDEPENDENT MUHAMMADAN KINGS OF BENGAL. 


a.d. 

A.H. 

Governors of Bengal. 

Emperoi* of 
Hindustan. 

Kings of 
England. 

1336 

737 

Fakr-ud-din Mubarik ■ 
Shah 

Muhammad 

Tughlak 

Edward III. 

1341 

742 

Ala-ud-din Ali Shah (in 
Gaur) 

Do. 

Do. 

1346 

? 

Ilyas Shah (in Gaur) 

Do. 

Do. 

1346 

? 

Ghazi Shah (in the East) 

Do. • 

Do. 

1352 

? 

Ilyas Shah (over all) 

Firoz Shah 
(Tughlak) 

Do. , 

1358 

759 

Sikandar Shah 

Do. • 

To. 

1370 

772 

Ghiyas-ud-din Shah (in 
the East) 

Do. 

Richard II. 

1390 

792 

Ghiyas-ud-din (over all) 

Muhammad Shdh 

Do. 

1397 

799 

Hamzah, Sultan Asalatin 

Masirat Shah 

Do. 

? 

? 

Shahab-ud-din Bayazid 
Shah 

Mahmud Shah 

Henry IV. 

1404 

807 

Raja Ganes 

Do. 

Do. 

.1414 

817 

Jalal-ud-din Muhammad 
Shah 

Khizir Khan 

Henry V. 

1433 

836 

Ahmad Shah 

Mubarik Shah 

Henry VI. ‘ 

1442 

845 

Nasir-ud-din Mahmud 
Shah 

Alam Shah 

Do. 

• 

1460 

864 

Barbak Shah 

Bahlol Lodi 

Edward IV. 

1474 

879 

Vusaf Shah 

Do. 

Do. 

1481 

1487 

886 

P'ateh Shah 

Do. 

Richard III. 

892 

Sultan Shahzadah 

Do. 

Henry VII. 

1487 

? 

Saif-ud-din Firoz Shah 

Do. 

Do. 

1491 

896 

Nasir-ud-din Mahmud ^ 

Sikandar Lodi 

Do. 

1^2 

897. 

Muzaffar Shah 

Do. 

Do. 

1494 

899 

Sayyid Husain Shah 

Do. 

Do. 

1521 

927 

Nasirat Shah 

• 

Ibrahim Lodi and 
Baber 

Henry VIII. 

1532 

939 

Firoz Shah HI. 

Ilumayun 

Do. 

1533 

940 

Mahmud Shah (tlie last 
substantial King of 
Bengal) 

Do. 

Do. 


Third Period. 


BENGAL UNDER THE AFGHAN OR PATHAN DYNASTY. (SHER SHAH.) 


1539 946 Khizir Kh^n ^ SherShAh# Henry VIII. 

1545 952 Muhammad Sur ^ Salim Sh4h Edward*VI. 

1555 962 Bahadur Shah Muhammad AdlP Mary • 

1560 968 JaUl-ud-din Do. * Elizabeth 

1564 971 Suldiman Kerani Dot Do. 

1573 9^^ Dauft Khan . Akbar Do. 
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Fourth Period. 

GOVERNORS OF BENGAL UNDER THE MUGHAL DYNASTY. 


' A.D. 

A.H. 

Governors of Bengal. 

Emperors of 
Hindustan. 

King-i of 
England. 

1576 

984 

Khan Jhdn 

Akbar 

Elizabeth 

1579 

987 

Muzaifar Khan 

Do. 

Do. 

1580 

988 

Raja Todar Mall 

Do. 

Do. 

1582 

990 

Khan Azim 

Do. 

Do. 

1584 

992 

Shahbaz Khan 

Do. 

Do. 

1589 

997 

Raja Man Sinh 

Do. 

Do. 

1606 

1015 

Kutal-ud-din Kokaltash 

Jahdngir 

James I. 

1607 

1016 

Jahangir Kuli 

Do. 

Do. 

1608 

1017 

Shaikh Islam Khan 

Do. 

Do. 

1613 

1022 

Kasim Khdn 

Do. 

Do. 

1618 

1028 

Ibrahim Khan 

Do. 

Do. 

1622 

1032 

Shdh Jahan 

Do. 

Do. 

1625 

1033 

Khanazdd Khan 

Do. 

Charles I. 

1626 

1035 

Mukarram Khan 

Do. 

Do. 

1627 

1036 

Fidai Khan 

Do. 

Do. 

1628 

1037 

Kasim Khan Jabuni 

Shah Jahan 

Do. 

1632 

1042 

A^im Khan 

Do. 

Do. 

1637 

1047 

Islam Khan Mushedi 

Do. 

Do. 

1639 

1049 

Sultan Shuja 

Do. 

Do. 

1660 

1070 

Mir Jumla 

Aurangzeb 

Charles II. 

1664 

1074 ; 

Shaista Khan 

Do. 

Do. 

1677 

1087 i 

Fidai Khan 

Do. 

Do. 

1678 

1088 

Sultan Muhammad Azim 

Do. 

Do. 

1680 

1090 : 

Shaista Khan 

Do. 

Do. 

1689 

I099 

Ibrdhim Khan II. 

Do. 

William III. 

1697 

1108 

Azim Ushan 

Do. 

Anne 

1704 

II16 

Murshid Kuli Khdn 

Do. 

George II. 

1725 

1139 

Shuja-ud-din Khan 

Muhammad Shah 

Do. 

1739 

1151 

Sarfaraz Khan 

Do. 

Do. 

1740 

”53 

All Vardi Khan 

Do. 

Do. 

1756 

1170 

Sirdj-ud-daula 

Alamgir 

Do. ^ 

1 


The lists for the first three periods have been compiled (1879) chiefly by Col. Yule, 
C.B., from materials supplied by the late Professor Blochmann, Mr. E. Thomas’ 
Chronicle of the PcUhdn Kings of Delhi^ and* Ravenshaw’s Gaur. They are based 
upon native writers, but have been carefully corrected from coins and inscriptions. 
The list for the fourth period is taken from Major Stewart’s History of Bengal. 


Fifth Period. 

GOVERNORS OF BENGAL AND GOVERNORS-GENERAL OF INDIA UNDER THE EAST 
INDIA-COftJPANY, 1765-1854. 

1765, Lord Clive; 1767, Harry Verelst*; 1769, John Cartier; 1772, Warren 
Hastings; 1785, Sir John Maepherson ; 1 786, ^Marquis Cornwallis ; 1793, Sir John 
Shore ‘(Lord Teignmouth) ; 1798, Sir Alured Clarke {pro tern,); 1798, Marquis 
Wellesley; 1805, ‘^Marqiiis Comw^lis*"; 1806, Earl of Minto ; 1813, Marquis of 
Hastings ; 1823, John Adam {pro tern .) ; 1823, Earl Amherst ; 1828, Lord William 
Cavendish Bentinck ; 1835, Sir Charles Metcalf ; 1836, Earl Auckland ; 1842, Ear? 
of Ellenborough ; 1844, Viscount Hardinge; 1848, MarqdaS of Dalhousie. 
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Sixth Period. 

* BENGAL UNDER LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS, 1854-1879. 

Sir Frederic Halliday, 1854; Sir John Peter Qrant, 1859; Sir Cecil Beadon, 
1862 ; Sir William Grey, 1867 ; Sir George Campbell, 1871 ; Sir Richard Temple, 
1874 J The Honourable Sir Ashley Eden, 1877. • 

English Connection with Bengal. — The East InSia Company 
formed its earliest settlements in Bengal in the first half of the 17th 
century. These settlements were of a purely commercial character. 
In 1620, one of the Company’s factors dates from Patna; in 1624-36, 
the Company established itself, by the favour of the Emperor, on the 
ruins of the ancient Portuguese settlement of Pippli, in the north of 
Orissa; in 1640-42, the patriotism of an English surgeon, Mr. Gabriel 
Boughton, obtained for us establishments at BALASOR*(also in Orissa), and 
at Hugli, 25 miles above Calcutta. The vexations and extortions to 
which the Company’s early agents were subjected, Almost induced them 
more than once to abandon the trade, and in 1677-78 they threatened to 
withdraw from Bengal altogether. In 1685, the Bengal factors, driven 
to extremity by the oppression of the Mughal governors, threw down 
the gauntlet; and, after various successes and hairbreadth escapes, 
they fled from Hiiglf down the river in 1686 to the three villages which 
have grown up into CALCurrA, the metropolis of India. During the^ 
next fifty years, the English had a long and hazardous struggle, alike 
with the Mughal governors of the Province, and with the Marh;itta armies 
which invaded it. In 1756, this struggle culminated in the great 
outrage known as the Black Hole of Calcutta, followed by Clive’s 
battle of Plassey and the re-capture of Calcutta, which avenged it. That 
battle, and the subsequent years of (infused fighting, established our 
milllaiy supremacy in Bengal, and procured the treaties of 1765, by 
which the Provinces of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa passed under our 
administration. To Warten Hastings (1772-85) belongs the glory of 
consolidating our power, and converting a military occupation into a 
stable civil government. To another member of the civil service, John 
Shore (1786-98), afterwards Lord Teignmouth, is due the formation of 
a regular system of Anglo-Indian legislation. * Acting through Lord 
Cornwallis, the Governor-General, he ascettained and defined the rights 
of the landholders in the soil. These landholders unddt the native 
system had, for the most part, started a^ collectors of the revenues, 
and gradually acquired certain prescriptive rights as quasi-proprietors 
of the estates entrusted to them •by the Government. In 1793, Lord 
Cornwallis declared their righfs per^tual,^ and made over the •land 
of Bengal to the previous quasi-propnetqrs or zamtn^dh, condition 
of the payment of a fixed land tax. This great piece of legislation is 
known as the Permanent Settlement of the Land Revenue. But Ae 
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Cornwallis Code, while defining the rights of the proprietors, failed to 
give adequate recognition to the rights of the under-tenants and the 
cultivators. His Regulations formally reserved the latter class of rights, 
but did not legally define them, or enable the husbandmen to enforce 
them in the courts. After half a century of rural disquiet, the rights 
of the cultivators were at length carefully formulated by Act x. of 1859, 
and by several subsequent enactments based upon it This series 
of measures, now known as the Land Law of Bengal, effected for the 
rights of the under-holders and cultivators what the Cornwallis Code in 
1793 had effected for those of the superior landholders. The status 
of each class of person interested in the soil, from the Government as 
suzerain, through the zamtnddrs or superior landholders, the inter- 
mediate tenure-holders, and the under-tenants, down to the actual culti- 
vator, is now clearly defined. The Land Act dates from the first year 
after the transfer of India from the Company to the Crown ; for mean- 
while the Mutiny had burst out in 1857. The transactions of that revolt 
chiefly took place in Northern India, and will be summarised under India 
and the North-Western Provinces; the uprising, although fierce, and 
for a time perilous to our supremacy, was quickly put down. In Bengal 
it began at Barrackpore, was communicated to Dacca in Eastern 
Bengal, ^nd for a time raged in Behar, producing the memorable i 
^defence of the billiard-room at Arrah by a handful of civilians and Sikhs I 
— one of the most splendid pieces of gallantry in the history of thf^ 
British arms. Since 1858, when the country passed to the Crown, the 
history of Bengal has been one of steady and peaceful progress. The 
two great lines of railway, the East Indian and the Eastern Bengal, 
have been completed, and a third, the Northern Bengal Railway, ap- 
proaching completion. Trade hiis enormously expanded ; new centres 
of commerce have sprung up in spots which not long ago were sitent 
jungles. Fresh staples of trade, such as tea and jute, have rapidly 
attained importance ; and the coal-fields and iron ores are beginning 
to open up prospects of a novel and splendid era in the internal 
f development of the country. 

Population, — Within the Provinces under the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal dwell a great congeries of peoples, of widely diverse origin, 
speaking different languages, and representing far separated eras of 
civilisation. 'They numbered in 1872 (including Assam, which then 
formed part of Bengal), 66,856,859 souls, or over a million and a quarter 
more than the whole inhabitants of England and Wales, Sweden, Nor- 
way, Denmark (with Jutland), (Sreece^ and all the Ionian Islands, with 
the total white population, Indians ancf Chinese, of the United States. 

I shall first •exHibij the popula/.ion of Bengal according to the Census 
of 1872. Several changes have since taken place, including the transfer 

‘ \Sentmd: continued on page 14. 
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Bengal, Census Report ^1872, excluding the Assam Valley^ hut 
including Sylket District, 


District. 

Area. 

Square 

miles. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Hindus. 

Muham- 

madans. 

Chris- 

tians. 

Others. 

Popu- 
lation 
per sq. 
mile. 

Land 

Revenue 

(approxi- 

mate). 

BENGAL PROPER. 

1. Bardwdn, 

2. Bdnkurd, 

3. Birbhdm, 

4. Midnapur, 

5. Kiigll with Howrah, . 

6. Twenty-four Pargands, . 

7. Calcutta, 

8. Nadiyd, .... 

9. lessor, .... 
JO. Murshidabad, 

11. Dindjpur, 

12. Maldah, 

13. Rdjshdhf, 

14. Rangpur, 

15. Bogra 

16. Pdbn.i, .... 

17. Darjiling, 

18. Jalpaiguri,^ . 

19. Kuch Behar ,2 

20. Dacca, .... 

21. Fan'dpur, 

22. Bdkarganj, . 

23. Maimansinh, . 

24. Sylhet {ttoiv tn Assam )^ 

25. Chittagong, . 

26. Noakhdli, 

27 Tipperah, 

28. Chittagong Hill Tracts, 
Hill Tipperah State, 

3.523 

1.346 

1.344 

5,082 

1,424 

2,788 

8 

3.421 

3,658 

2,578 

4,126 

1,813 

2.234 
3,476 
1,501 
1,966 

1.234 

2,906 

1,307 

2,897 

1,496 

4,935 

6,293 

5,383 

2,498 

1,557 

2,655 

6,882 

3,867 

2,034,745 

526,772 

695,921 

2,540,963 

1,488,556 

2,210,047 

447,601 

1,812,795 

2,075,021 

1,353,625 

1,501,924 

676,426 

1.310,729 

2,149,973 

689,467 

1 , 211,594 

94,712 

418,665 

532,565 

1,852,993 

1,012,589 

2 , 377.433 

2,349,917 

1,719,539 

1,127,402 

713,934 

1 . 533,931 

69,607 

35.262 

1,679,363 

487,786 

576,908 

2,285,568 

1,186,43s 

1,307,087 

291,194 

821,032 

915,413 

733,056 

702,235 

356.298 
286,870 

857.298 

130,644 

361,314 

69,831 

182,375 

793.789 

420,988 

827,393 

817,963 

859.234 

301,138 

180,253 

540,156 

598 

348.024 
13,500 

111,795 

157,047 

299.025 
887,853 

133.131 

9S4, 106 
1,151,936 

603.564 

793.215 

310,890 
1,017 979 
1,591,465 
556,620 
847,227 
6,248 
144,980 
Details no 
1,050,131 
588,299 

1,540,965 

1,519,635 

854.131 
795,013 
533,053 

993.564 
1.378 

Details no 

890 

/o 

249 

613 

2,583 

13,767 

21,356 

5,977 

1,142 

537 

271 

43 

103 

73 

22 

98 

.556 

36 

t availa 

7,844 

463 

4,852 

124 

159 

1,084 

552 

146 

t availa 

6,468 

25,416 

6,969 

97,735 

513 

1,340 

1,930 

1,680 

6,530 

16,469 

6,203 

9,193 

5,777 

1,136 

2,181 

2,955 

18,077 

ble. 

1,229 

2,839 

4,223 

12,195 

6,015 

30,169 

76 

67,600 

ble. 

578 

391 

518 

500 

1,045 

793 

55,950 

567 

364 

373 

587 

619 

ife 

77 

144 

407 

640 

677 

482 

373 

319 

451 
459 
578 
f 10 

^ 9 

;(^ 3 o 6,454 

45.065 
73,223 

203,409 

144,848 

2,440 

170,287 

105,080 

103,184 

135,883 

175.566 

32,414 

102,681 

96,662 

44.160 

24.066 
6,376 

26,547 

48,996 

32,764 

151,128 

84,95s 

48,311 

76,089 

56.161 
100,322 

Total, 

84,198 

36,564,708 

17,972,219 i 

17 , 534,774 

63,641 

335,567 

433 

^2,357,071 

^ BEHAR. 

29. Patna, .... 

30. Ga . y { i , .... 

31. Shahabad, 

32 Tirhut, .' . . . 

33. Saran, . 

34. Chamnaran, . 

35. Monghyr, 

36. Bhagalpur, . 

37. Purffiah, 

38. Santal Parganas, , 

2,101 

4.718 

4,385 

6,343 

2,654 

3,531 

3,913 

4,327 

4,957 

5,488 

1,559.638 

1,949.750 

1.723,974 

4,384,706 

2,063,860 

1,440,815 

1,812,986 

1,826,290 

1,714,79s 

1,259,287 

1,363,291 

1,729,899 

1,590,643 

3,854,991 

1,822,048 

1,240,264 

1,613,^46 

1,639.949 

1,022,009 

650,210 

192,988 

219,332 

132,671 

528,605 

241,590 

199,237 

182,269 
169,426 
' 690,149 

79,786 

2,700 

203 

461 

716 

207 

1,307 

1,142 

532 

403 

392 

659 

316 

199 

394 

16 

. 7 

16,029 
16,382 

2,234 

528,899 

742 

'413 

393 

691 

778 

408 

463 

422 

346. 

229 

;Ci 4 S ,050 

136,261 

174.591 

17^' 702 
211,936 
51.578 

81,015 

67,925 

127,693 

12,154 

Total, 

42,417 

19,736,101 

m 

16,526,850 

2,636,053 

8,063 

565.135 

465 

1, 184, 905 

ORISSA. 

39. Cuttack, 

40. Pun', .... 

41. Balasor, .... 

42. Tributary States, . 

3,178 

2,473 

2,066 

16,184 

1,494,784 

769,674 

770,232 

1,283,309 

• 

1,430,040 

739,636 

738,396 

879,65s 

40,013 

11,586 

18,878 

3,995 

2,314 

576 

530 

303 

22,417 

17,876 

12.428 

399,356 

470 

311 

373 

79 

£83,416 

45,862 

40, *424 

Total, 

23,901 

4,317,999 

3,787,727 

74,472 

3 , 7 r. 

452,077 

180 

£169,702 

CHHOTA NAGPUR. 

43. Haziribdgh, . 

44. Lohdrdagd, . 

45. Singbhdm, . 

46. Mdnbhum, 

47. Tributary States, . 

7,021 

12,044 

4,503 

4,914 

15,419 

771,875 

1,237,123 

415,023 

995,570 

405,980 

647,991 

741,952 

209,632 

827,936 

139 . 7*1 

• 

7%338 
Si'.zii 
2,487 
• 33,622 
2,348 

1,573 

12,781 

852 

592 

• 

49 rf 73 

424,179 

202,052 

133,420 

263,851 

no 

103 

92 

203 

26 

£7,041 

9,732 

5,934 

6,57a 

Total, 

43,901 

3,825,571 

#1,567,252 

169,006 

15,798 

1,073,475 

87 

£29,279 

Grand Total, . 

194,417* 

64,444,3^ 

40,854,088 

m 

20,414,305 

• 

91?225 

• 

2,426,254 

' •' ■ — 

3V 

£3,780,957 


* The Census of the Dwirs of Jalpdijfud was taken in 186^-70, ^ the time«f the land settlement, and tht 
letmls of the population, according to religion^ were not ascertained f^r this part of the District. The details, 
ih^fore, do not agree with the total population. 

* Census taken at the time of sCTtlement. Details not ascertained. 

* This area is exclusive of 5341 sqmre miles of unsurveyed Sundarbans, and minor tracts ; total ^rea of all 
Bengal, 203,473 square miles. 
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Bengal in 1872, including Assam. 


Provinces. 

u 

Area in 
square 
miles. 

Population. 

Average 
popula- 
tion per 
sq. mile. 

Percent- 
age of 
entire 
area. 

Percent- 
age of 
the whole 
population 

Principal Languages. 

Bengal, . 

Behar, . . 

Orissa(including the) 
Tributary States),) 

Chhotd Nagpur, . 
Assam (separated in) 
1874), . . 4' 

94.539 

42,417 

23.901 

43.901 

43,473 

36,769,73s 

19,736,101 

4,317,999 

3,825,571 

2,207,453 

■ 389 
465 

181 

87 

51 

38*08 

17*09 

9*63 

17*69 

17*51 

55 ‘oo 

29*52 

6*46 

5*72 *1 
3*30 1 

Bengali and Hindustdni. 

Hindustdni and Hindi. 

Uriyi and aboriginal 
tongues and patots. 

Bengali and aboriginal 
tongues. 

Assamese, Bengali, and 
aboriginal tongues. 

j Total, . 

248,231 

66,856,859 

269 

100*00 

100*00 



Senitnce continued from page 12.] 

of the great District of Sylhet to the newly-formed administration of 
Assam. But I have no other materials for showing, in a tabular form, 
the various elements of the population, District by District. I shall 
then deal with the population according to the Commissionerships or 
Administrative Divisions of Bengal, from data obtained from the 
Census of 1872, but corrected according to subsequent changes. I 
should repeat that, as stated in the first paragraph of this article, the 
population of Bengal, according to the Parliamentary Abstract of 1878 
(after all transfers up to that year), was 62,815,370 ; and the area 
i9S>i53 square miles, exclusive of certain unsurveyed tracts, or a total 
of 203,473 square miles including those tracts. 

General Survey of the Population.— The Government in Bengal 
is complicated by the fact, tha^* while this vast population is ruled 
by a single head, it consists of elements so dissimilar as to render it 
impracticable to place them under any one system of administration. 
They exhibit every stage of human progress, and every type of human 
enlightenment and superstition, — from the sceptical educated classes, 
represented by the Hindu gentleman who distinguishes himself at a 
London Inn of Court, to the hill chieftain, who a few years ago sacrificed 
an idiot on the top of a mountain to obtain a favourable decision in a 
Privy Council Appeal. A l^rge section of the people belongs to the 
august Aryan race, from which we ourselves descend. Its classical 
language, Sanskrit, is as near to our own as that of the Welsh or Scottish 
Highlanders. We address Iheo Deity and his earthly representatives, 
our father and mother, by words derived from roots common to the 
Christian and the Hindu. Nor does^he religious instinct assume a 
wider variety pf manifestntionsy or exhibit a more striking series of 
metamorphoses, ainong the European than among the Indian branches 
of the race. Theodore Parker and Comte are ^ore read by the ad- 
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vanced Hindus, kiiownas ‘Young Bengal,’ than any Sanskrit theologian. 
On the same bench of a Calcutta college sit youths trained up in the 
•strictest ffieism, others indoctrinated in the mysteries of the Hindu 
trinity and pantheon, with representatives of every link in the chain of 
superstition — from the harmless offering of flowers before the family 
god, to the cruel rites of K£lf, to whom a human victim was offered in 
Hiiglf District, twenty-five miles from Calcutta, as lately as the famine of 
1866. Indeed, the very word Hindu is one of absolutely indeterminate 
meaning. The Census officers employ it as a convenient generic to 
include 40 millions of the population of Bengal, comprising elements 
of transparently distinct ethnical origin, and separated from each other 
by their language, customs, and religious rites. But Hinduism, under- 
stood even in this wide sense, represents only one of many creeds and 
races found within Bengal. The other great histerical cultus, which, 
during the last twelve centuries, did for the Semitic peoples •what 
Christianity accomplished among the European Aryans, has won to 
itself one-third of the whole population of Bengal. The Muhammadans 
amount to about 20 millions; and the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
is, so far as numbers go, as great a Musalmdn power as the Sultdn of 
Turkey himself. Amid the stupendous catastrophes of the seasons, the 
river inundations, famines, tidal waves, and cyclones of the Lower 
Provinces of Bengal, the religious instinct works with a vitality 
unknown in European countries, where the forces of Nature have long" 
yielded to the control of man. Until the British Government stepped 
in with its police, and canals, and railroads, between the people and 
what they were accustomed to consider as the dealings of Providence, 
scarcely a year passed without some terrible manifestation of the 
power and the wrath of God. Marh^td invasions from Central India, 
pir^;ical devastations on the seaboard, banditti who marched about 
the interior in bodies of 50,000 men, floods which drowned the harvests 
of whole Districts, and droughts in which a third of the population 
starved to death, kept alive a senSe of human powerlessness in the 
presence of an Omnipotent fate with an intensity which the homilies of ^ 
a stipendiary clergy sometimes fail to awaken. Under the Muham- 
madans, a pestilence turned the early capital into a wilderness, never 
again to be re-peopled. Under our owi^ rule, it is estimated that 10 
millions perished within the Lower Provinces alone during the famine 
of 1769-70; and the first Surveyor-General of Bengal entered on his 
maps a tract of many hundreds of square ^iles as bare of villages, and 
‘ depopulated by the Maghs.’ ^ • 

Popular Religions , — The pecf)le of Bengal, thus constantly renynded 
by calamity of a mysterious Supreme Po'^er, have ajways exhibit^ 
deep earnestness in their own modes of* propitiating it, and a singular 
‘susceptibility to new iforms of faith. Great tid*al waves of religion h|ve 
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again and again swept over the Provinces within even the brief period 
of the Christian era. Isl4m was one of several reformed creeds offered 
to them; and many circumstances combined to render itii influence 
more widely spread and more permanent than that of its rivals. It 
was the creed of the governing power ; its missionaries were men of 
zeal, who spoke to the popular heart ; it brought the good news of the 
unity of God and the equality of man to a priest-ridden and a caste- 
ridden people. Above all, the initiatory rite made relapse impossible, 
and rendered the convert and his posterity true believers for ever. 
Forcible conversions are occasionally recorded, with several well- 
known instances of Hindus becoming apostates from their ancient 
faith to purchase pardon for crimes. Such cases, however, were few 
in number, and belonged to the higher ranks. It would also appear 
that a Mughal adventurer now and then circumcised off-hand the 
villa|es allotted to him in fief. But it was not to such measures that 
Isldm owed its permanent success in Bengal. It appealed to the 
people, and it derived the great mass of its converts from among the 
poor. It brought in a truer conception of God, a nobler ideal of the 
life of man ; and offered to the teeming low-castes of Bengal, who had 
sat for ages despised and abject on the outermost pale of the Hindu 
community, free entrance into a new social organization. So far as 
local traditions, and the other fragmentary evidence which survives, 
enable a modern inquirer to judge, the creed of Muhammad was here 
spread neither by violence nor by any ignoble means. ’ It succeeded < 
because i! deserved to succeed. Nevertheless, it conspicuously failed 
to alter the permanent religious conceptions of the people. The 
initiatory rite separated the Musalmdns from the rest of the Bengali 
population, and elevated the heterogeneous low-caste converts into a 
respectable community of their own. But the proselytes brought their 
old superstitions with them into their new faith. Their ancient rites 
and modes of religious thought reasserted themselves with an intensity 
that could not be suppressed, until the fierce white light of Semitic 
monotheism almost flickered out amid the fuliginous exhalations of 
Hinduism. A local writer, speaking from personal acquaintance with 
the Musalm^n peasantry in the northern Districts of Lower Bengal, 
states that not one in ten cgn recite the brief and simple or 

creed, whose constant repetition is a matter of unconscious habit 
with all good Muhammadans. He describes them as ‘ a sect which 
observes none of the cerenlonies of its faith, which is ignorant of the 
simplest formulas of its creed, which worships at the shrines of a rival 
religion, and tenaciously adheres to practices which were denounced 
a^ the foulest (abominations by. its founder.* Fifty years ago, these 
sentences would have truly described the Muhammadan peasantry, not 
oijly in the northern Districts, but throughout 9II Lower Bengal. In 
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the cities, or amid the serene palace life of the Musalm^n nobility and 
their religious foundations, a few Maulvis of piety and learning calmly 
carried on the routine of their faith. But the masses of the rural 
Musalmiins had relapsed into something little better than a mongrel 
breed of circumcised low-caste Hindus. Since then, another of tho^ 
religious awakenings so characteristic of India has passed over the 
Muhammadans of Bengal. Itinerant preachers, generally from the 
north, have wandered from District to District, calling on the people to 
return to the true faith, and denouncing God’s wrath on the indifferent 
and unrepentant. A great body of the Bengali Musalmdns have purged 
themselves of the taint of Hinduism, and shaken off the yoke of ancient 
rural rites. The revival has had a threefold effect — religious, social, 
and political. It has stimulated the religious jjnstinct among an 
impressionable people, and produced an earnest desire to cleans^ the 
worship of God and His Prophet from idolatry. This stem rejection of 
ancient superstitions has widened the gulf between the Muhammadans 
and the Hindus. Fifty years ago the Bengali Musalm^ns were simply 
a recognised caste, less widely separated from the lower orders of the 
Hindus than the latter were from the Kulin Brdhmans, There were 
certain essential points of difference, of a doctrinal sort, between the 
Hindu and Muhammadan villager; but they had a great many rural 
customs and even religious rites in common. The Muhammadan 
husbandman theoretically recognised the one Semitic God ; but in a 
country subject to floods, famines, the devastations of baftditti, and 
the ravages of wild beasts, he would have deemed it a simple policy to 
neglect the Hindu festivals in honour of Krishnd and Durgd. Now, 
however, the peasantry no longer look to their gods, but to the officer 
in charge of the District, for protection ^ and when he fails them, instead 
of offering expiatory sacrifices to Kdli, they petition Government, or 
write violent letters to the vernacular press. The reformed Muham- 
madan husbandmen, therefere, can now stand aloof from the rites of the 
Hindus. They have ceased to be merely a separate caste in the rural 
organization, and have become a distinct community, keeping as much « 
apart from their nominal co-religionists of the. old urreformed faith as 
from the idolatrous Hindus. This social isolation from the surrounding 
Hindus is the second effect of the Musalfhdn revival in Bengal. Its 
third result is political, and concerns ourselves. A Muhammadan like 
a Christian revival strongly reasserts the djity of self-abnegation, and 
places a multitude of devoted instruments at the disposal of any man 
who can convince them that his sdiemes are identical with the will of 
God. But while a return to the^rimitive teajehings *of Christ meafls a 
return to a religion of humanity and lov^ a return MuRammadaft 
fust principles means a return to a religion of kitdlerance and aggres- 
sion. The very essendb of Musalmdn Puritanism is abhorrence of thfe 
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Infidel. The whole conception of IsUm is that of a church either 
actively militant or conclusively triumphant — forcibly convjerting the 
world, or ruling the stiff-necked unbeliever with a rod of iron. The 
actual state of India, where it is the Musalmdns who are in subjection, 
and the unbeliever who governs them, is manifestly not in accord with 
the. primitive ideal; and many devout Muhammadans of the reformed 
faith have of late years endeavoured, by plots and frontier attacks, to 
remove this anomaly. The majority are not actively hostile, but they 
look askance at our institutions, and hesitate to coalesce with the 
system which the British Government has imposed on Bengal. 

Theistic Movements , — As a result of the spread of education, certain 
religious movements have been going on since 1830 among the Hindus. 
A sect named the ‘ Adi-Brahmo' adopts a theism based on the Veda, 
and ca simple morality, without the superstructure of Brdhmanical 
Hinduism. It includes among its members, who, however, are not 
very numerous, many persons of high character and social position. 
Another sect, the Brahmos, often styled the Progressive Brahmos, 

' profess a purer theism and a high standard of morality. They reject 
the claims of the Veda to divine inspiration, and have to some extent 
thrown off the more objectionable of the restrictions of caste. Babu 
Keshab Chandra Sen is their best-known leader. The number of edu- 
- cated natives who hold Brahmo opinions is believed to be considerable. 
Another result of education has been the formation of societies and 
associations in all parts of the country ; they are about 60 in number, 
and have about 2000 members in all. Their objects pertain chiefly to 
educational and social matters. On the other hand, great religious 
movements frequently take place among the low-castes. Holy men or 
teachers spring up, sometimes close to Calcutta, sometimes in secluded 
Districts, and make thousands or hundreds of thousands of followers. 
The Vishnuvite sect is now the prevailing one in Bengal. Throughout 
the low-caste Districts of the east, and especially in Assam, it absorbs 
almost the whole of the inferior classes of the Hindus. 

Aboriginal Creeds . — Besides the 40 millions of Hindus, and the 
20 millions of Musalm^ns, a great residue remains. It consists, 
with the exception of two small bodies of Christians and Buddhists, 
of semi-aboriginal and distinctly n^pn-Aryan races. The latter 
number 3 millions in Bengal, or almost exactly the population of 
Scotland. These peoples dwell, for the most part, among the lofty 
ranges and primeval forests w^ich wall in Bengal on the north, east, 
and south-west, or upon the spur^and hilly outworks which these 
mountain ^sfems have thrown fbrwarS upon the lowlands. Some of 
them represent *the simplest types of social . organization known to 
modern research. Their rudimentary communities are separated by 
religion, custom, and language from each other and from the dwellers 
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on the plains. Many of them, till lately, looked upon war as the normal 
condition* human society, and on peace as an unwelcome temporary 
break in their existence. For ages they have regarded the lowland 
Hindus as their natural enemies, and in turn have been dealt with as 
beasts of chase by the more civilised inhabitants of the valleys. Withirf 
the present generation, human sacrifice continued an obligatory rite 
among some of them — a rite so deeply graven upon their village institu- 
tions, and so essential to the annually-recurring festivals of their religious 
year, as to seriously occupy the Indian Legislature, and to require a 
special agency to suppress it. Their jealousy of anything like foreign 
rule renders it the wisest policy to leave them as much as possible 
under their own hamlet communities and petty chiefs. Nevertheless, 
they form the most hopeful material yet discove^jed in Bengal for 
the humanizing influences of Christianity, and of that higher kvel 
of morality and civilisation which Christian missions represent 

Administrative Divisions. — The whole territory subject to the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal (now exclusive of Assam) is portioned 
off into nine large tracts, officially called Divisions, each of which is 
superintended by a Commissioner. Five Districts of Bengal Proper, 
*west of the Bhdgirathi, or Hugh', constitute the Bardwdn Division, and 
this tract is also known as Western Bengal ; the Presidency and the 
Rdjshdhf with Kuch Behar Divisions are comprised in Central Bengal \ 
Eastern Bengal consists of the Dacca and Chittagong Divisions; the 
^Province of Behar contains the Patnd and Bhdgalpur Division?! ; Orissa 
and Chutid Ndgpur constitute each a separate Division. These Divisions 
now comprise 47 Districts, as indicated on p. 13 (Tirhut being divided 
into two, and Sylhet transferred to Assam). 

For the purposes of revenue administration, the country was divided 
by thb Mughal Government into pargands^ each comprising a certain 
number of villages with their lands. This arrangement formed the basis 
of our own revenue system*; but froip its want of compactness, as well 
as for other reasons, it has been found inconvenient, and in Bengal has 
fallen into such decay that in some Districts the pargand boundaries can 
hardly be ascertained. Practically the pargand divisions have died out, 
except for purposes of land revenue payments, in favour of the simpler 
and more compact arrangement%,adopted for purposes of pohce. The 
thdnd^ or police circle, is now the unit of local administration. 

Early Estimates of Population. — The Census, taken during the cold 
weather of 1871-72, was the first that had ever been attempted 
throughout Bengal. Previous to* it, only partial ^enumerations of 
particular areas had from time to time been made, and these were 
either estimates based upon the numbei* of Jhouses in the District 
incorrectly computed, or conclusions drawn from experience and general 
observation, and entitled ^to little reliance. The population shown 
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by the Census far exceeded the total of any such previous estimates. 
With few exceptions, every District in the Province is more thickly 
populated than even the most liberal official calculation had allowed 
for. In the first instance, about 1765, the population had been assumed 
at 10 millions ; Sir William Jones in 1787 thought it amounted to 24 
millions; Mr. Colebrook in 1802 estimated it at 30 millions. Dr. 
Buchanan-Hamilton had, however, about this period made an esti- 
mate of the population of several Districts, which he put very 
much higher than other authorities. In the years just before the 
Census, the population had been generally accepted at about 40 
millions for the Lieutenant-Governorship of Bengal, which then in- 
cluded Assam. The Census of 1872 suddenly disclosed a population 
of 66,856,839 (including Assam). 

Hensity . — The density of the population is subject to the widest 
variation, the average number of persons to the square mile being 465 
throughout Behar, 438 {nou^ in, Bengal Proper, 180 in Orissa, and 87 
in Chuti£ Ndgpur. The average density of population over the whole 
inhabited area in 1872 was 397 to the square mile. In the United 
Kingdom it was 260; in Germany, 189; and in France, 180. The 
metropolitan Districts of Hugh and the Twenty-four Pargands ; the* 
important trading Districts of Dacca, Farfdpur, and Pabnd, rich in their 
river communications and in the prosperity of their inhabitants ; the 
fertile country of Rangpur; and the Behar Districts of Patnd,Darbhangah, 
Muzaifaipur, and Sdran, — are the most populous parts of Bengal. In* 
all these Districts, there is an average population of over 600 persons 
to the square mile. But though Behar and the Gangetic Delta are 
densely populated, there remain large tracts of territory where the 
people are very sparsely scattered. Thus, while the average density in 
HUglf is 1045 to the square mile, in the Chittagong Hill Tracts and 
in Hill Tipperah it is 10 and 9 respectively. The average number of 
villages or communes per square mile throughout Bengal is i*i6; 
number of persons per village, 33^ ; persons per house, 577. 

Nationalities . — The Bengalis occupy Bengal Proper, with parts of 
Purniah, Santdl Pargands, and Mdnbhum Districts. They number 
about 38 millions. The people of Behar are Hindustdnis, speaking 
the same language as, and' in their manners, etc. identical with, the 
40 or 50 millions of Hindustdnis who inhabit the North-Western 
Provinces, Oudh, part of the Central Provinces, Rdjputdna, etc. A 
good many are resident in the Santdl Pargands. Throughout the 
largest Districts of Chutid Nagpur They are numerous, and have intro- 
duced and establi^shed their language, manners, and civilisation in 
those par^s, the aborig^es having as usual succumbed to external in- 
fluences. Altogether *^the Hindustdnf or Hindi-speaking people within 
\he Lieutenant-Governorship of Bengal number about 20 millions. 
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The Uriyd speakers of Orissa, including hillmen and dwellers on the 
plains, art about 4 millions. 

The large number of Muhammadans (19,553,831) found in Lower 
Bengal is one of the most interesting of the facts brought out by the 
Census of 1872. The vast majority, viz. i6| millions, are found in. 
Bengal Proper ; in Behar, they hardly number more than, 2 ^ millions, 
out of a total population of nearly 20 millions ; in Thutid Ndgpur and 
Orissa, they are very sparse ; in the Bogrd District, Muhammadans form 
80 percent, of the population ; in Rdjshdhf, 77 per cent.; and in Pabnd, 
69 per cent. In the Districts of Chittagong and Nodkhdli, the Musal- 
mdns constitute three-fourths of the population. It is not in the great 
Mughal capitals that we find the Muhammadans most numerous. In 
Dacca, for long their seat of government, the Muhammadans are very 
slightly in excess of Hindus ; in Maldah District, which contained the 
earlier capital, Gaur, the Muhammadans form 46 per cent. of*the 
population ; in Murshidabad, they are scarcely 45 per cent. ; in Patnd, 
they form only 12 per cent, and even in Patnd city itself they are only 
24 per cent. On the other hand, not to refer to the Districts already 
mentioned, in Bdkarganj, Tipperah, Rangpur, and Maimansinh they 
' constitute two-thirds of the population ; and in Dindjpur, Nadiyd, 
Jessor, and Farfdpur, more than half. Wherever the Muhammadans 
form the bulk of the population in Bengal, it will be found that they 
are the cultivating classes of the people, while the upper and mercantile 
•classes are Hindus, and some very low classes are semi-Hindus, pro- 
bably for the most part aboriginal in blood. All the sailors of the 
eastern Districts are Muhammadans. The number of Muhammadans 
in Behar is comparatively small, and they belong for the most part to 
the upper orders, living in towns suoh as Patnd, Barh, and Behar. 
The ^reat mass of the people and cultivating classes in that Province 
are still Hindus. The fabric of Hinduism was too firm in the north to 
be shaken by the Musalm 4 p invasion, and the new faith produced few 
converts. Though aboriginal tribes* are still to be found in Behar, 
they probably did not at that time form so large a percentage of the 
population as in the lower delta of Bengal. Swept on before the 
Aryan tide of immigration, large numbers of them had been exter- 
minated, or were driven down the Gangetic valley, or into the wilds of 
Chutii Ndgpur. The Aryan element in Behar was thus left to itself, 
and seems to have consolidated its position sufficiently to be able to 
resist the shock of a proselytizing faith.* fiut in Bengal Proper it was 
not so ; there, the Muhammadans &)und*Hinduism resting on weak and 
uncertain foundations, with birt a feeble hold on the minds «and 
affections of the great bulk of the inhabitants. 'The Aryan element 
i^ Lower Bengal, so far from displacing the dl;ildren*of the soil, only 
held its own by freqifent importations of fresh Brdhman blood frojn 
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Upper India. Thus it happened that when the Musalmdn conquerors of 
Hindustan invaded the lower delta with the sword and the Ksrdn, they 
were not altogether unwelcome. They proclaimed equality, and broke 
down the trammels of caste. In Lower Bengal, Hinduism succumbed, 
and great masses of the people embraced the faith of Muhammad. 

The number of Europeans and non-Asiatics in Bengal is 17,135. Of 
this total, 13,757 are found in Calcutta and its neighbourhood, 813 in 
Hiigli with Howrah, 420 in Ddrjiling District, 333 in Bardwan, and 
scarcely more than 200 in any other District. In the Province of Behar, 
the Europeans number 3287 ; 1620 in the Patn£ District, and 510 
in Monghyr. The proportion of the European community is (if we 
exclude Calcutta) larger in Behar than in Bengal Proper. This is due 
to the greater development of European industry, and to the military 
cantonments. The Eurasian population numbers 20,279, whom 
10,362, or more than half, are in Calcutta and the Twenty-four Par- 
gands ; 5638 in Dacca; 896 in Chittagong; and 557 in HhglL In 
Dacca and Chittagong there are colonies of Firinghis, mixed descend- 
ants of Portuguese, who made these places their headquarters in 
Eastern Bengal. The population of Asiatics, other than natives of 
India, is 33,248, composed mostly of Nepalfs in Ddrjfling and on the • 
northern frontier of Behar; the Armenian community comprises 910 
souls, chiefly in Calcutta and Dacca; the Chinese number 574, nearly 
all shoemakers and carpenters in Calcutta; there are 574 Jews, mainly 
in the metropolis ; of Parsfs there are 1223 ; and of Persians, 227. * 

Christians, native and European together, number 90,000 souls. 
Nearly one-half of these are Europeans or East Indians. The native 
converts are chiefly found in the Presidency, Dacca, and Chutia 
Ndgpur Divisions. In Chutid Ndgpur there are 16,000 converts, who 
belong mainly to the aboriginal tribes. 

Aboriginal Tribes , — The Census of 1872 returned 3,000,000 persons 
as belonging to aboriginal tribes, who had not adopted any form of 
Hinduism. It is impossible, however, to draw any very distinct line 
between the aborigines and Hindu races, as they merge insensibly 
into one another. There are large numbers of low-caste and out- 
cast people who are aboriginal in blood, and can scarcely be said 
to be Hindu in any real sense, though they are entered as such in 
the Census returns. The low-castes have deities and religious observ- 
ances of their own, and are only entered as Hindus because they 
do not come under any other Specific race-name. 

In Bengal Proper the abofiginal population is 387,157, of whom 
139^761 are Sahtdls. The semi -^^Hinduized aborigines number 
j,iio,989»r Chanddls (i,620,*^45) are the great Pariah caste, to 
which was doubtless consigned the great bulk of the aboriginal tribes 
which embraced Hinduism in Bengal ; they are*^most numerous in the 
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Eastern Districts. The Rajbansls (739,886) are much the same as the 
Palis of JDinajpur and Maldah and the Kochs of Rangpur, and these 
castes together number considerably over a million ; they are mostly 
cultivators, and are evidently an Indo-Chinese race. The Bagdis 
(680,278) and Baoris (199,968) are the fishermen and the palanquin- 
bearers of Western Bengal. The Chamdrs and Muchfs (393,490) 
prepare hides and work in leather. Among Hindus, the Brdhmans, the 
Kshattriyas or’Rdjputs, the Baidyds, and the Kdyasths are the superior 
castes. There are 1,100,105 Brdhmans, 1,160,478 Kdyasths, 117,508 
Rajputs, and 68,353 Baidyds in Bengal Proper. The Ganda-banids or 
Banids (127,178) are the most populous of the trading castes; Godlds 
(625,163) are the great pastoral caste. The great cultivating Hindu 
castes are the Kaibarttas, who number over 2 millions, and the 
Sadgops (630,000). Among the boating and fishing castes are the 
Jaliydo (361,917), Tudrs (331,661), and Pods (293,121). Of the artisan 
classes, the oilmen are the most important, numbeyng altogether (Telis, 
Till's, and Kdlus) 572,659; Sunris, or wine-sellers, number 430,582; 
Kumdrs, or potters, 281,758; and Kamdrs, or blacksmiths, 250,285; 
the total of all the weaving castes is 963,176. 428,000 Vaishnavs are 

enumerated among Hindus who no longer recognise caste. 

In Behar, the S^tdls (485,948) are the most numerous of the 
aboriginal tribes; the semi-Hinduized aborigines amount to nearly 
3 millions. The Dosddhs (893,989) are the ordinary labouring class. • 
Chamdrs, or Muchfs, number 711,721; Musdhars, 426,908 ; Bhuiyds, 
214,742; Pasfs, 122,520. Among Hindu castes, Brdhmatis number 
853,662; Rdjputs, 1,013,676; Bdbhans, 1,001,369; and Kdyasths, 
208,935. Ahfrs, or Godlds, form everywhere the largest portion 

of the Hindu population. Of the ^ agricultural classes, the Koeris 
(9^,538) rank first, and then the Kurmfs (650,839). 

In Orissa, 367,308 persons have been classed as belonging to 
aboriginal tribes; 572,5^5 as semi-Hinduized aborigines; 3,231,799 
as Hindus; 71,315 as of Hindu eif traction, but not recognising caste ; 
and 74,466 as Muhammadans. The aboriginal tribes are principally 
found in the wild and mountainous tract which constitutes the Tribu-* 
tary States. Brdhmans number 359,799 ; the Karan Kdyasths, 1 13,434 ; 
the Gaurs (225,533) form the great p^toral caste, corresponding to 
the Godlds of Behar and Bengal. The Khanddits (447,688) are 
an important class in Orissa. Originally they composed the militia, 
and held land on military tenures ;• they then became cultivators, 
and are now hardly to be distinguished from the Chdsds (808,515), 
or agricultural caste. The Saitdls number 77,72 7,in Orissa. 

The population of Chutid Ndgpur^s composed of oyer ^2 millions of 
aboriginal tribes and about if million bf Hindus. •Of the aborigines, 

* about ij million are very primitive, and about three-quarters of a 
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million have been subjected to Hindu influences. The Kols number 
292,039; the Sant^ls, 220,096; the Mundas, 190,095; the Dhangars, 
or Uraons, 208,343. One-third of the Hindus are in the District of 
Mdnbhiim. The most important agricultural caste is that of the 
Kurmls, numbering nearly a quarter of a million. 

Classification according to Sex and Age.—Th.t population of Bengal 
(excluding Assam and Hill Tipperah, where the people were enume- 
rated without distinction of sex) consisted in 1872 of 31,324,310 
males and 31,347,192 females. The total returned as under 12 years 
of age is 21,531,598, against 41,139,914 returned as being over that 
age. Distinguishing these classes as children and adults respectively, 
we find that of the former class 11,737,480 are males and 9,794,109 
females; among adults, 19,586,831 are males and 21,553,083 are 
females. The number of boys everywhere largely exceeds the 
girlSy while the number of adult men always falls short of that of 
adult women. The explanation of this is that girls arrive at maturity 
sooner than boys, and many of them are returned as women while 
males of the same age continue to be classed as boys. The pro- 
portion of children in Bengal is very large, and relatively it is found 
to be largest among the aboriginal tribes. 

The extraordinary absence of large towns ij one of the most 
remarkable statistical features of Bengal. The population beyond 
Calcutta and its suburbs is almost wholly rural. Patna has 159,000 
people, and there are a few second-rate towns in Behar. In Bengal 
Proper the largest town i§ Dacca, 69,000. The city of Murshiddbdd, the 
seat of the Nawdb Ndzim and his followers, has only 46,000 souls ; and 
there is not another town above 31,000, and scarcely a dozen averaging 
20,000 each. Rangpur, the capital of the great District of Rangpur, 
contains 6100 souls, and Jessor, 8152; each of these Districts having 
a population of over 2 millions. There are 145,511 villages with 
a population of less than 500 inhabitants; only 34 towns with a 
population above 20,000. 

The villages in Bengal are isolated clusters of homesteads, whose 
‘ inhabitants live very much among themselves, and cling tenaciously to 
their own homes. The old communal institutions by which the village 
was governed are fading away under the influence of British rule and 
the zamtnddri system. The ancient indigenous village system of India 
still exists in the hilly country attached to Bengal, but in the plains it 
has almost disappeared. The traces that remain are scanty; in some 
places village panchdyats, or conferences, exist, but they are being 
supplanted by municipal institutions,* law courts, and the influence of 
the Isthdlord. The village- Hea 4 man has still, however, a recognised 
position in the rural community, although denuded of his authoritative 
powers. His functions dre those of an arbitrator,, and general adviser ; 
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and the office is to a remarkable extent in the Bengal Delta hereditary 
in low-caste families. * Of 6000 village headmen in the neighbourhood 
of Calcutta, only 15 belonged to high castes, and 1300 to intermediate 
castes, and 3600 to low castes. 

Conditiofi of the People, — The following estimates have been at- 
tempted, on rather slender evidence, of the employments of^the popula- 
tion of Bengal: — Labour, number of persons engaged, 11,000,000; 
manufactures, 7,000,000 ; trade and commerce, 4,000,000 ; cultivation 
and ownership of land, 36,000,000; service and professions, public 
and private, 5,000,000 — total, 63,000,000. 

The people of the eastern Districts of the Province are as a rule much 
better off than those in the western Districts. In the first place, the 
rate of wages is higher in the east, while food is generally cheaper ; 
secondly, the pressure of the population on the soil is lighter, and rents 
are consequently lighter in comparison to the productiveness of1:he 
soil and the remunerative character of such staples as jute, etc. In 
Districts to the west, however, where labour is cheap and land is dear, 
the people emigrate to other parts of the country for temporary service 
and labour. Thus the people of Behar, Orissa, and Chutia Nagpur 
•especially, every year send colonies into Bengal, besides furnishing 
labourers for the tea Districts. The emigration from Calcutta to 
countries beyond sea only averages 12,000 per annum. 

The prices of common food differ much at the central marts and in 
the isolated tracts of the interior, being tolerably uniform in the former, 
but sometimes extraordinarily cheap in the latter. The increasing 
facilities for transport are tending to correct this ; but prices are 
everywhere much higher than they used to be in former times. At 
present, in Bengal and Behar hamlets a rupee will ordinarily purchase 
20 to*25 sers of common rice, and in Orissa from 25 to 30 sers. Dur- 
ing the last generation it would have purchased 40 sc 7 -s^ and in the 
generation before that, 60 s^s and upwards. In Calcutta itself, prices 
of food are still dearer; there, a rupee will seldom purchase, more than 
16 sers of common rice. In Behar, however, maize and other cereals, 
besides rice, are consumed; and of these a rupee will purchase as 
much as 35 sers. The wages of labour may be generally stated at i to 
2 annas (i^d. to 3d.) a day in Behar, 2 annas (3d.) in Orissa, 3 annas 
(4jd.) in Northern Bengal, 4 annas (6d.) in Central Bengsfl, 5 annas 
(7^d.) in Eastern Bengal, and 4 to 6 annas (6d. to 9d.) in Calcutta. 
During the last generation, the rates raftgeS from i anna to 3 annas 
at the highest, the lowest being th^ generally prevalent rate. On the 
whole, the wages of labour have® risen in proportioif to the prices of 
common food. • ^ * * • • . 

The indebtedness of the cultivators as a cl£ffe§ is nof so serious as it 
once was, but it still largely exists. It is worst in Behar, less in Central 
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and Western Bengal and in Orissa, and least in Eastern and Northern 
Bengal, where it has in places altogether disappeared. The ordinary 
rates of interest are as high as 2 pice in the rupee per month for money 
lent, equal to 37J per cent, per annum ; and 50 per cent, is usually paid 
as interest on rice advances. The security is the standing crop. The 
creditors are generally the village bankers ; but often, also, the zam'tn- 
ddrs^ or landholders. The loans are contracted partly for purchase of 
cattle and implements of husbandry, to some extent for law expenses, 
and largely for marriage ceremonies. 

Agriculture , — The chief products of the Province have been already 
enumerated. The great staple crop is rice, of which there are three 
harvests in the year, — the boro, or spring rice ; dus, or autumn rice ; 
and dman, or winter rice. Of these, the last or winter rice is by far the 
most extensively 'cultivated, and forms the great harvest of the year. 
The d 7 nan crop is grown on low land. In May or June, after the first fall 
of rain, a nursery ground is ploughed three times, and the seed scattered 
broadcast. When the seedlings make their appearance, another field 
is prepared for transplanting. By this time the rainy season has 
thoroughly set in, and the field is dammed up so as to retain the 
water. It is then repeatedly ploughed until the water becomes worked 
into the soil, and the whole reduced to thick mud. The young rice is 
next taken from the nursery, and transplanted in rows about 9 inches 
apart. If, by reason of the backwardness of the rains, the nursery 
ground cannot be prepared for the seed in April-May-June, the dmar 
rice is not transplanted at all. In such a case, the husbandmen in 
June, July, or August soak the paddy in water for one day to germinate, 
and plant the germinated seed, not in a nursery plot, but in the larger 
fields, which they would otherwise have used to transplant the sprouts 
into. It is very seldom, however, that this procedure is found 
necessary. Aman rice is much more extensively cultivated than dus, 
and in favourable years is the most valuable crop ; but being sown in 
low lands is liable to be destroyed by excessive rainfall. The dman is 
reaped in November-December-January, Aus rice is generally sown on 
high ground. The field is ploughed, when the early rains set in, ten or 
twelve times over, till the soil is reduced nearly to dust, the seed being 
sown broadcast in April or May. As soon as the young plants reach 
6 inches Li height, the land is harrowed for the purpose of thinning the 
crop and to clear it of weeds. The crop is harvested in August or 
September. Boro, or spring rice, is cultivated on low marshy land, 
being sown in a nursery in October, transplanted a month later, and 
harvested in March and April. Ar. indigenous description of rice, 
^called or jdradhdn, grows in certain marshy tracts. The grain is 

very small, ancf is gathered for consumption only by the poorest. No 
.tabulated statistics of cultivation exist; but inrt872-73, the quantity of 
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rice exported from Bengal to foreign ports amounted to 288,955 tons, 
of the valfle of ;^i,685,i7o j in 1876-77, the total export of rice by sea 
exceeded 2 millions sterling. Oil-seeds are very largely grown over the 
whole of Bengal, particularly in the Behar and Assam Districts ; their 
exports by sea in 1876-77 exceeded 2| millions sterling. The principal 
oil-seeds are sarishd (mustard), HI (sesamum), and Hsi or masind 
(linseed). Exports of oil-seeds are principally confined to linseed, of 
which 107,723 tons were exported in 1872-73. 

Jute, — Jute (Jfdt or koshtd) now forms a very important commercial 
staple of Bengal. The cultivation of this crop has rapidly increased 
of late years. Its principal seat of cultivation is Eastern Bengal, 
where the superior varieties are grown. The crop grows on either 
high or low lands, is sown in April, and cut in August In 1872, the^ 
area under jute cultivation in Bengal was estimated at 925,899 acres, 
and the yield at 496,703 tons. Jute exports from Bengal amounteS in 
1872-73 to 353,097 tons, value ;£^4,i27,943. Jute manufactures, in 
the shape of gunny bags, cloth, rope, etc., were also exported to the 
value of ;^i87,i49. 

Indigo, — Indigo cultivation is principally carried on with European 

• capital. Notwithstanding the vicissitudes which it has encountered, it 
still forms one of the principal industries of the Province. In the 
Districts of Nadiyi and Jessor, and throughout Central Bengal, in 
Purniah, and westwards in all Behar north of the Ganges, indigo is. 

• largely cultivated ; and, from its mode of cultivation, it is in many 

places the staple which most engrosses the attention of the people. 
The indigo riots of 1859-60 were, however, followed by a marked 
decline in the cultivation of the plant throughout Bengal Proper. In 
some Districts, indeed, the manufacture became extinct, in consequence 
of the hostility of the cultivators ; and, though it has since shown a 
tendency to recover itself, the area under cultivation is less than it 
was twenty years ago, while the profits to be derived from the 
growth of jute, European vegetables,* and valuable garden crops — betel, 
chillies, ginger, turmeric, etc. — render the rayats averse to entering 
into engagements with the indigo planters. The decline of indigo 
in Bengal Proper has, however, been almost counter; icdanced in later 
years by its extension in Behar and in the North-Westem*Provinces, 
and especially by its cultivation by native capitalists. The annual 
out-turn of the country greatly varies, but is now hardly less than it 
was thirty years ago ; it may be pift . down at rather more than 
100,000 maunds^ say from 3000# to 4^00 tons, worth from 2 to 3 
millions sterling. • • , 

Two crops of indigo are raised iti tjie year,-^one*sown in Apjil 
gr May before the setting in of the rains, anS, cut in August or Sep- 
tember; the other sdWn in October as the waters subside, and out 
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in the following July. The crop of 1872 was considerably above 
the average, the total exports amounting to 5962 tons, ofnhe value 
of ;^2, 704,080. 

Tea . — Tea cultivation is the other great industry in Bengal carried 
on by European capital. It is produced in Darjiling and the Tardi. 
Annual yield from these Districts, 4 to 4J million lbs. About 500,000 
lbs. are manufactured on the slopes of the Chittagong Hills, and 
between one and two hundred thousand pounds in the tea-growing 
Districts of Chutid Ndgpur. Total yield of Bengal Districts, 4 to 5 
million lbs., worth half a million sterling. The use of machinery is 
extending. The average yield of tea per acre of mature plantations, 
is 250 lbs. This amount, though falling short of the sanguine expecta- 
^tions of the first days of tea planting, is amply remunerative; and the 
prices obtained show that the average quality of the tea is good. The 
indhstry is now on a prosperous and sound footing. There are evident 
signs, also, that the labour question has become more easy of solution. 
The^DdrJiling labourers are mostly Nepalfs. Of the 29,557,482 lbs. 
of tea produced in British India in 1876-77, Assam furnished 23J 
million lbs.; Bengal, 4^^ millions; the North-Western Provinces and 
Punjab, each over half a million ; Madras and Burmah together, under 
half a million. 

Opium . — The cultivation of opium is a State monopoly, no 
person being allowed to grow the poppy except on account of the 
Government. The plant is successfully cultivated in the large Gangetic 
tract, which extends from the borders of Oudh to Agra on the west, and 
to the District of Bhagalpur on the east. The manufacture is carried 
on at two separate agencies, — that of Benares in the North-Western 
Provinces, of which the head station is at Ghazfpur ; and tliat of Behar, 
with its head station at Patnd. Annual engagements are entered into 
by the cultivators, under a system of pecuniary advances, to sow a 
certain quantity of land with poppy; and the whole produce in the form 
of opium is delivered to Government at a fixed rate. It is a principle 
to leave it optional with every cultivator to enter into such an engage- 
ment or not. The area under poppy cultivation in the Behar agency, 
situated entirely within Bengal, in 1872, amounted to 330,925 acres; 
in the Be/iares agency, to 229,430 acres, — total, 560,355 acres. The 
number of chests of opium sold at the Government sales in Calcutta in 
1872 was 42,675, the amount realized was ;^6,o67,7oi, and the net 
revenue, ;£^4, 259,376. Annual sales of Bengal opium vary from 4^ to 
6| millions sterling, gross. c 

Qinchona . — ^Tht cultivation of tha, cinchona plant in Bengal was 
introduced as‘^an experiment about 1862, in awalley of the Himalayas 
in Ddrjfling District ; ^tid the enterprise has already attained a point 
Y^hich promises success. There were in 1874 about 2000 acres of 
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Government cinchona plantations in Darjiling. In 1877, the total 
number of cinchona plants, cuttings, and seedlings wa^ 3,817,192. 

System of Land Tenures and Rent. — The land revenue of Bengal 
and Behar is fixed under the Permanent Settlement, concluded by 
Lord Cornwallis in 1793. The Government, by abdicating its position 
as exclusive possessor of the soil, and contenting itself with a permanent 
rent-charge on the land, freed itself from the labour aiid risks attendant 
upon a detailed local management. The land is held by zaminddrs, 
who pay their rent direct to Government. In default of punctual 
payment of the revenue fixed upon the estates, these are liable to sale 
at public auction. The native zamtnddrs in their turn have disposed 
of their zammddris to under-tenants. The practice of granting under- 
tenures — permanent and temporary — has steadily increased, until at the 
present day only a small proportion of the whole permanently settled 
area remains in the direct possession of the zamtnddrs. This process 
of sub-infeudation has not terminated with the pdttiiddrs (permanent 
tenure - holders) and ijdrdddrs (lease -holders). Lower gradations of 
sab-tenures under them, called dar-patnis and dar-ijdrds^ and even 
lower subordinate tenures, have been created in great numbers. These* 

• tenures and under-tenures often comi^rise defined tracts of land ; but 
a common practice has been to sub-let certain aliquot shares of the 
whole superior tenure, the consequence of^which is that the tenants in 
any particular village of an estate often pay their rents to many 
•different landlords, — a fraction, calculated at the rate of so mi^ny annas 
or pice in the ru])cc, to each. All the undcr-tcmures in Bengal have 
not, however, been created since the Permanent Settlement. Dependent 
taluks^ gauUs, lidolds (/lawd/ds), and other similar fixed and transferable 
under-tenures existed before the Settlement, and their permanent 
character was recognised at the time. In addition to these numerous 
tenures, the country is dotted with -small plots of land held revenue free, 
the large majority of thewi having been granted by former Govern- 
ments, or zatninddrs under those Governments, as religious endowments, 

— grants which have since been recognised and confirmed by the | 
English Government. 

The rates of rent paid by the cultivating tenant depend upon a 
variety of circumstances. There are rentdis at the rate of 9(5. an acre ; 
there are rack-rents at the rate of 12s. an acre. There £iro*rayats with 
a permanent interest in the soil, whose rent^was fixed fifty years ago or 
even before the Permanent Settlement, ^nd is therefore nominal and 
unalterable ; there are rayats witb a right of occupancy, whose rents 
are liable to enhancement only under certain edhditions, and# are 
therefore variable ; theye are tenants-jft-will, whose* rent^ are always at 
a rack-rate ; there are tenants who cultivate tlieir landlords’ lands at a 
trifling rent, but who* actual profits are divided with the landlord; 
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there are tenants who have paid a quittance in money for their rents alto- 
gether ; there ate rayah who pay at a lower rate than others, in con- 
sideration of personal service, or from their being connected by family 
or marriage with their zaminddr. In the indigo districts, a general con- 
currence has been established between the planters and their tenants, 
that indigo plant shall count in favour of the latter as an equivalent for 
rent. The rayat who sows indigo, compromises his dislike to that 
cultivation by paying a smaller rent for his land ; the rayat who does 
not sow has to pay the full rate. It is notorious also that the zaminddr^s 
rayats pay, as a rule, a lower rate than the rayats of an under-tenant. 
The rent law of the country is codified; chiefly in Act x. of 1859, and 
Act viii. (Bengal Council) of 1869. 

Wards' Estates, — The management by the State of the landed pro- 
perties of minors who are wards of Government, or adults incapa- 
citated for the management of their own affairs, has been placed on a 
sound legal basis b)^ Act iv. (B.C.) of 1870. On an average, this manage- 
ment comprises about 125 estates, with an aggregate area of nearly 2 
millions of acres, or 3300 square miles, and a rental of nearly three- 
-quarters of a million sterling per annum. The care of Government 
extends also to the minors themselves, for whom institutes are provided * 
at Calcutta and Benares, where they receive a good education suitable 
to thei^ station. ^ 

Surveys, — The professional survey of Bengal has been almost entirely 
complete^. It proves very valuable for the many administrative* 
changes and improvements which are being carried out in the interior 
of the Districts. But the survey embraces only the exterior boundary of 
the lands of each village, and affords no details of cultivation or waste ; 
consequently there is lost to us a set of facts which would be most 
useful as regards the incidence of the land tax, the lightne^js or 
pressure of rents, the average of cultivation to each husbandman or 
each plough, the average size of holdings, and the like. The enormous 
expense will probably prevent a cadastral survey being attempted 
throughout Bengal. But a re-survey of the alluvial tracts in the basms 
of the great rivers is periodically accomplished, in order to make 
allowance for the effects of the changes constantly going on in the 
banks of rivers and adjacent'lands. 

' Settlemedts, — In Bengal Proper and Behar the general Settlement is 
permanent, but a fraction of the revenue is derived from lands under tem- 
porary Settlement. These lands consist chiefly of alluvial accretions and 
Government estates. Orissa, >frith tke exception of a few large estates, 
is under a temporary Settlement. Iif 1837, a thirty years’ Settlement 
was concluded, whicli, expiring Si 1867, was renewed without alteration 
for another period of thirty years, and is therefore now in force. 

c Manufactures, — All over Bengal there are the usual handicrafts, to 
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supply local demand. Weaving and the manufacture of cotton thread 
occupy largfe numbers in every District, and, although the extensive 
imports of cloth and piece-goods from England are driving the finer native 
fabrics out of the market, the decline has been more than compensated 
for by the increase of general trade. If the demand for the exquisite 
muslins of Dacca has been destroyed, native industry is still ^le to find 
profitable employment in weaving cloth of a stronger texture from English 
spun and imported yarns. The growth of the jute trade has given an 
impetus to the manufacture of gunny bags over all the Eastern and 
Central Districts. The spinning and weaving of the fibre into cotton 
bales and grain and sugar bags, and its preparation in the raw state 
for exportation, afford occupation to thousands ; and in Calcutta and its 
neighbourhood many mills are established, in working which the natives 
have displayed great aptitude. Carpenters, blacksmiths, goldsmiths, 
potters, and oil-sellers are settled in almost every village. The manu- 
facture of beads, which are universally worn in fiecklaces by the 
lower orders of Hindus, is a very common occupation, and one in 
which the women take a large share. The weaving of wicker and 
basket work is the special occupation of the Cham^r or Muchf class, 
i low caste. The native shoes are always made by the Muchfs. 
The sold weed grows with rice, and is manufactured by the gardener 
caste into the sold hats or topis worn by Europeans, and into artificial 
flowers and ornaments for native ceremonies. Among the important 
iflanufactures of Bengal calling for special notice are indigo, tp, silk, 
sugar, and saltpetre. The two first have already been mentioned. 

Silk , — The production of silk has also long been an important industry. 
In the days of the East India Company, numerous large filatures, 
managed by the Company, did a very valuable trade. The ruins 
of sonfe of these may still be met with, and on the sites of others are 
seen new filatures belonging to the firms which have succeeded to the 
trade. The industry, once s© flourishing, has, however, for some time 
been in a declining state. The extensive importation of silk from 
Japan and China into Europe since the opening of the Suez Canal, and 
the abundant yield of recent seasons in Italy, have contributed mainly 
to this falling off. But the quality of Bengal silk is also reported to be 
indifferent. The annual value of the silk produce of Bengal is from 
half a million to million sterling; average of ten years? 1867 to 
1877, about I million. 

Sugar , — The cultivation of the date-tre^and the manufacture of date 
sugar are extensively carried on in J^cssor,* and in parts of Nadiyd, the 
Twenty-four Pargands, and Faridpur. It is a popular and profitable 
business for the cultiv^ors. The valiffe qf tfie sugar e<ported»fronv 
Jessor District alone is hardly less than half a ntillion sterling ; but the 
average yearly exports sea from Bengal do not exceed ;^2oo,ooo. t 
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Saltpetre, — Saltpetre is refined in the northern districts of the -Patnd 
Division in Behar. Like all branches of industry in India, its%nanufacture 
is based on a system of advances. The large houses of business con- 
tract generally with middlemen, who again give advances to the village 
nuntyas^ a poor and hardy race of labourers, who rent a small site of 
saliferous earth, collect the earth into large shallow pans, puddle it and 
drain off the water, with the saline matter in 1% into earthen vessels, 
and then boil and strain it. The crude saltpetre thus manufactured is 
sold to the refiners, by whom is prepared the saltpetre of commerce. 
The value of the annual out-turn is about ;^4oo,ooo. 

Steam-mt'lls, — The most remarkable manufacturing feature of the pre- 
sent time, however, is the great development, in the neighbourhood of 
Calcutta, of large steam mills for the spinning and weaving of jute and 
gunny bags, in establishments of a European character under European 
management. There are from 15 to 20 large jute factories in and 
around Calcutta and the tall smoking chimneys recall associations of 
the manufacturing cities of Europe. It is estimated that the annual 
consumption of jute, by 4000 looms at work, is not less than 
* 75,000 tons, and that the total production of the mills during 
the year is from 80 to 88 million bags of gunny. It does not 
seem probable that cotton-spinning by machinery will attain any con- 
siderable proportions in Bengal. There are, however, five cotton 
factories near Calcutta, employing 133,042 spindles or throstles. 

Trade. — The position of the classes engaged in trade and commerce 
in Bengal is very prosperous. The boat trade on the rivers is, for 
magnitude and variety, quite unique in India. Some of these country 
craft, with their strong gear and equipment and their skilled navigators, 
face the wind, storms, and waves of the estuaries of the great 
rivers, and will, under sail, carry a heavy cargo against the current ; 
others, again, can only ply in the sheltered creeks and channels which 
spread their network over the country. « In Eastern Bengal every 
husbandman keeps his boat, just as in other countries he keeps his 
cart. The registration, which has been carefully carried on at some 
river-side stations, now discloses authoritatively the vast extent of the 
traffic on the navigable highways. At the same time the registration 
of the irtternal traffic by railway and steamer has been effected. The 
returns arh for the year 1876-77. The import trade into Calcutta from 
the interior (exclusive of opium and railway materials) is valued at 
;^26, 67 1,090. Ten milliorfs sterling came by country boats, 2^ 
millions by river steamers, ib millions by the East Indian Railway, 

3 piillions, by thfe Eastern Bengal Railway, i million by road. The 
cprmcipal«imJ)orts 'are — ripe, 5 70,000; tea, ;^2,90o,ooo; jute, 
^2,4po,ooo; indigo f. £2,2^0,000; linseed, ;^i,98o,ooo; mustard 
;£i,o2o,ooo; wheat, ^1,290,000; and 'silk, 130,000. The 
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export trade from Calcutta into the interior of the country is valued at 
;^^9)S3S>5io. Four and a quarter millions were exported by country 
boats, ;^8oo,ooo by river steamers, 1 millions by the East Indian 
Railway, 2 J millions by the Eastern Bengal Railway, £1^0^000 by 
road. The most important exports are — European cotton piece- 
goods, 10 J millions; salt, ;j^3, 430,000; and European cotton twist, 
;£’i, 1 24,000. Besidfs Calcutta the following mart*^ have each of them 
a registered trade of more than a million sterling in value : — Patni, 
P^7»25T,743i Serdjganj, ;^3>3oo>363 ; Godlandd, ;^3, 146,024 ; Nariin- 
ganj, ;;^2, 495,830; Kushtid, ;^2, 300,7 17 ; Dacca, 183,220 ; Revel- 
ganj, ^^1,034,270. The total value of the rice registered is ;;^5, 680,200. 
The largest rice-exporting Districts, arranged in the order of their import- 
ance, are — Bdkarganj, the Twenty-four Pargands, Bardwdn, Midnapur, 
Balasor, Maimansinh, Dindjpur, Rdjshdhi, Tipperah,*and Murshiddbad. 
The \alue of wheat registered is ^1,500,000. More than a quarter of 
this comes from Cawnpore in the North-Western Provinces, the principal 
Bengal exporting Districts being — Bhdgalpur, Patnd, Monghyr, Sdran, 
Nadiyd, Murshiddbdd, and Maldah. The value of the jute exported is 
4 millions, the principal exporting Districts being — Maimansinh, Dacca, 
• Rangpur, Patnd, Tipperah, Rdjshdhi, and Farfdpur. The value of oil- 
seeds exported from the producing Districts is 5 millions. Linseed 
is principally exported from Behar ; mustard seed from Eastern Bengal, 
especially the Districts of Goalpdra, within the Assam borders, and 
« Maimansinh. 

About ;^6, 000,000 of European cotton piece-goods are Consumed 
within the territories under the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. The 
average consumption is at the rate of very nearly two shillings per 
head. The consumption is largest in Eastern Bengal, where the 
prosperity of the people is greatest. This part of the country stands 
first in the export of rice, jute, and oil-seeds, and also imports the 
largest quantity of commodities from Europe. In Western Bengal 
the consumption is less ; it is a cotintry of weavers, and the supply 
of native -made cloth is great. In Orissa, native weavers still 
retain their old position, and the supply of European piece-goods is 
comparatively small. The statistics show that thv^j consumption of 
salt among the population is at the rate^f 9^ lbs. per head. Again, 
the proportion of consumption is highest iu Eastern Bengal, ii lbs. 
12 oz.; then come the Western and Central Districts, both above 
10 J lbs. per head. There is no insufficiency anywhere, except in 
Behar, where a quantity of salt extracted in the manufacture of, saltpetre 
passes into local consumption, gnd so displaces duiy-paying salt Jthat 
would otherwise have been consumed*by the* people. A lajge part of 
the local trade of Bengal is in the hands of foreigner, and the enter- 
prising Kayis or Marvidrfs in particular have established a cormecUc^ 
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in all the important trade centres. Generally speaking, the native 
traders do not resort to the railway with the same confidence as 
Europeans. Merchandise, of which the bulk is considerable, such as 
rice, oil-seeds, jute, and salt, is for the most part financed for by native 
agents, and still prefers the old river routes. But the tendency to 
use the railway is rapidly on the increase. 

The foreign trade of Bengal is brisk and flourishing. For many 
years past the exportation of raw produce has been exercising a pro- 
gressive influence on the condition of the peasantry. It enables them to 
get increased returns for their labour, whereby they can aflbrd to lodge, 
feed, and clothe themselves better than formerly, and to fill their 
dwellings with superior implements and furniture. New wants have 
arisen in proportion as the means of supplying them are augmented, to- 
gether with a spirit of self-reliance and a disposition to appreciate and 
assort the rights which pertain to the tillers of the soil. The value 
of the trade of the several Bengal ports, including the imports and 
exports of all merchandise and treasure, both in the trade with 
foreign countries and in the interportal trade, was as follows for 
1875-76 : — Calcutta, ;^ 5 o> 394 , 7 i 5 i Chittagong, Orissa 

Ports, ;^673,25 o : total, ;^5 1,656,934. Of this grand total, ^^30, 277, 888 
are exports; ;^2 1,289,046 are imports. The total trade of Calcutta alone 
was ;;^29,557,725 exports ; ;£‘20,746,990 imports. Of the export trade, 
II millions sterling were sent to Great Britain ; 5^ millions to China ; 
and more than i million to the Straits Settlements, the United States, 
France, and Ceylon. The most important exports are — opium, 
2,349 ; jute, ;^2,8 os, 293; indigo, ^2,352,577; oil-seeds, 
^2,6gi,2y8 ; tea, ;^2, 150,920; hides and skins, ;£^i,6o3,o35 ; and 
rice, 346,771. In 1875-76, the value of wheat exported was 
£39^,970^ but it has since increased to above a million sterliiqg in 
value. In the import trade, the main items are— -cotton piece-goods, 
;£ii,39o>52i ; metals, ;^i44,584; and machinery, £320, ^S9- Of 
the imports, 10^ millions are from the United Kingdom only. The 
export trade of Chittagong and of the Orissa Ports consists almost 
entirely of rice, and is carried in coasting vessels. Chittagong imports 
salt direct from Liverpool ; but otherwise these minor ports have no 
direct trade with Europe or Great Britain. 

The Ganges, the Brahmaputra, and on a much smaller scale, the 
Mahinadf in Orissa, with the Eastern Bengal Railway and the great East 
Indian Line, form the maih arteries of commerce. From these great 
channels a network of minor streaijs, and a fairly adequate although 
not yet complete system of raised roads- radiate to the remotest Districts. 
The larger* transactions of comn^erce are conducted in the cities, such 
as Calcutta and^Patn^ "and in great rural marts, which have recently 
giown up under British rule. The smaller operations of trade are 
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effected by means of village markets and countless hdts or open-air 
weekly baz&rs in every District. 

Administration.' — The public Civil Service is divided into two 
classes, — the Covenanted and Uncovenanted. The former includes 
the civil servants who have eptered into covenant with the Secretary 
of State for India ; they were formerly nominated by the old Court of 
Directors and passed through Hayleybury, but are now selected by 
means of the open competitive examination for the India Civil Service, 
which is held yearly in London. The Uncovenanted Civil Servants 
include all other civilians under Government employ. 

The unit of the executive administration is the Magistrate and 
Collector, known as ‘The District Officer/ The Superintendent of 
Police is the right hand of the Magistrate. The District jails, although 
placed in the hands of an officer, usually the Civil Surgeon, selected 
for the duty, are under the general control of th^e Magistrate. A 
similar arrangement has been carried into effect in the department of 
education. All District Officers are ex-officio Registrars. The District 
Officer is the executive chief and administrator of the tract of country 
committed to him. At his disposal are the subordinate magisterial 
police and revenue authorities. The Subdivisional officers, who are 
Assistant and Deputy Magistrates in charge of divisions of Districts, 
exercise in their own jurisdiction the delegated authority of the District 
Officer. The Sub - Deputies and the Subdivisional establishments 
are the agents of the superior executive officers in all departments. 
Above the District Magistrates are the Divisional Commissioners. Their 
duties are to supervise the District Officers, and to act as channels 
of communication between the local officers and Government, bringing 
together in a compact form the information they receive. 

The*management of the whole is firmly concentrated in a single man, 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, who is answerable to the Govern- 
ment of India, and through ft to Her* Majesty's Ministers and Parlia- 
ment. ^His responsibility is divided by no executive council, as in 
Madras or Bombay. All orders issue through his secretaries in his 
own name ; and although his policy is subject to the watchful control 
of the Government of India, represented by the Viceroy, yet to the 
Lieutenant-'Govemor personally belongs the repu tation or disgrace of a 
successful or an inglorious administration. In making laws for his 
people, he is assisted by a legislative council, composed partly of his 
principal officers, partly of leading members of the non-official European 
and Native communities. In his legislative, as in hi^ executive func- 
tions, a power of control, amounting if needfuL to \idto, rj sts with tlie 
Government of India — a power which, frOm Ijie English talent for* 
harmonious proconsular pile, is very seldom exerdsed. 

Bengal is divided into Regulation Districts, whose advanced state has 
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rjendered it expedient to place them under the complete system of 
Anglo-Indian law; and non - Regulation Districts, in Vhich this 
has not yet been found practicable. The latter contain territories of 
three distinct classes. The first of them consists, for the most part, of 
newly-acquired territory, to which the general regulations have never 
been extended in their entirety. The second, of tracts inhabited by 
primitive races specially exempted from the operation of the regulations, 
and to whom a less formal code of law is better adapted. The third, of 
semi-independent or tributary States, administered or partly administered 
by British officers. 

Criminal justice is administered by the High Court at Calcutta, 
the District Courts of Sessions, and the Courts of Magistrates. In 
respect of civil justice, the High Court of Calcutta exercises original and 
appellate powers, together with an ecclesiastical, an admiralty, and a 
bankruptcy jurisdictioa Below the High Court are the District and 
Additional Judges, the Small Cause Court and Subordinate Judges, 
and the Munsiffs^ who are all Civil Judges. 

Revenue and Expenditure . — The finances of Bengal are now arranged 
under four great heads — imperial, provincial, local, and municipal. 
The total revenue under all these branches for 1876-77 was 
;^i8,o4i, 905 ; thus — imperial (excluding reproductive public works 
and Nizdmat stipend), ;^i 5,644,80 1 ; provincial, ;^i,362,45i ; local, 
;^559,i45; municipal (including Calcutta), ;^47 5, 508. The imperial 
revenue realized in Bengal during 1875-76 was returned at ;^i 5,496,923; 
the gross amount of the imperial expenditure in Bengal during the same 
year, ;£6, 696,903. The principal heads of revenue were — land revenue, 
;^3»776,5 o 6; opium, ;^5, 921, 928; salt, ;^2, 56 1,553; excise, ;^6o8,8i8; 
customs, ;£’i,o 76,364 ; and stamps, ;£'935,029. The principal heads 
of expenditure are — opium cultivation, ;^2, 2 16,011 ; law and Justice, 
^^652, 259; land revenue, ;^28i,358 ; police, ;^4i6,476; education, 
;^263,244; and public works, ^£$41^2^^ 2, or including irrigation, 

Of the different sources of revenue, the land revenue, excise, and 
stamps are managed by the District Collector and his establishments ; 
but the opium, customs, and salt revenue are under special depart- 
ments. The District Co*llector is controlled by the Revenue Com- 
missioner, who again is subject to the orders of the Board of Revenue. 
The Board consists of two members, who exercise full powers 
independently of one another ; one devotes his attention to the land 
revenue, the second has charge df ^all other sources of revenue. The 
opium braT\ch of the revenue^ is under the management of two opium 
agents — one stationed at Patnd and the other at Ghdzfpur; but 
^ although the latter Station lies in the Nortlj-Westem Provinces, both 
^ officers are subordinate to the Government of Bengal. They are aided 
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by a local staff of assistants and sub-deputy agents. At the head of 
the Customs is a special collector. The minor custom-houses at 
Chittagong and Orissa are under the control of the District Officers. 

It is scarcely too much to say, that so long as the British power re- 
tains the port of Calcutta and the rich Provinces under the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, it would have sufficient revenue to effect the 
reconquest of India if any accident should happen in the Punjab or 
north-west. The vast income which the Lower Provinces yield is not 
altogether derived from their people. China yearly contributes to it 
about 6 millions in the shape of opium duty, and the inland parts of 
India contribute over a third of a million to the customs of Bengal. 
Taking the total thus obtained from other territories and from tributes 
at 7 millions, the population under the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
pays, in imperial, provincial, local, and municipal taxation, 1 1 millions 
sterling, or about three shillings and sixpence a head. 

Military Force .-— army employed in the teifitories under the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal numbers only 11,554 officers and men, 
exclusive of a detachment of Madras Native Infantry stationed at Cut- 
tack, in Orissa, and numbering about 600 men — making a gross total 
5 f troops in Bengal of about 12,000 men. Of this small force 4662 
are massed in Calcutta and its environs, with a view to their proximity 
to the seaboard, rather than with an eye to the internal requirements 
of the country ; 6892 guard the frontiers, with detachments on the line 
df railway, which now forms the great highway of Bengal; a ^detach- 
ment of about 600 effective troops of the Madras Native Infantry is 
stationed in Orissa. Taking 12,000 as the total military force stationed 
in Bengal, 3000 consist of European troops and English officers, and 
9000 of Native officers and men. The Government is a purely civil 
one, the existence of any armed force being less realized than in the 
quietest county of England ; and of the 62f millions of people under 
the Lieutenant-Governor of •Bengal, probably 40 millions go through 
life without once seeing the gleam of a bayonet or the face of a soldier. 

Police, and Criminal and Civil Justice . — Internal order and protection 
to person and property are secured by a large body of police. This 
force consists of two elements ; a regular constabulary introduced by 
the English Government, and an indigenofts police developed out of 
the rural watch of the ancient Hindu commonwealth, and paid by grants 
of land, or by the villages and landowners. Jn 1875 - 76 , the strength of 
the regular police in Bengal was 86 superior officers, and 19,447 inferior 
officers and men. To these must be mdded the municipal police — stated 
at 6436 — total, say 26^00. The village watchmen are hot under regular 
police control, although 4:hey discharge polise duties.* .T]jie*tot^l numbem 
of village watchmen in Bengal is put down at * 1187 , 492 , an^J the cost 
of their support, which is defrayed by the villagers, is estimated aff 
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;^435,ooo. The total number of persons brought to trial during 
the year 1875 was 159,366. Of these, 21,744 were discharged without 
trial, 35, 812 were acquitted, and 93,135 convicted; 262 persons were 
found guilty of murder, 314 of culpable homicide, and 380 of ddkditi or 
gang robbery. The commonest offences are theft, 12,237 convictions ; 
and assault, 11,962 convictions. The daily average prison population 
was 21,381, of whom 835 were women. These figures show i prisoner 
always in jail to every 3127 of the population, and i woman in jail to 
every 37,420 of the female population. The jail death-rate was 5 ‘02 per 
cent. The total number of civil suits disposed of in 1875 was 328,049 ; 
of these, 125,075 were suits for money, etc., and 116,585 rent suits. 

Education . — The number of scholars in all the schools supported, 
aided, or inspected by Government was, in 1875-76, half a million, 
or 5 per cent, of the children of a school-going age, assumed at 10 
mfllions. The standard of instruction is virtually determined by the 
standard fixed in the examinations for scholarships. There are about 
1124 scholarships annually divided between the primary, secondary, 
and superior schools. The grant-in-aid principle is generally in force. 
With very few exceptions, the whole of the primary and secondary 
schools, and a large portion of the superior schools and colleges, have 
been founded as private schools, receiving a subsidy from the State on 
the condition of conforming to certain rules and submitting to Govern- 
ment inspection. The remainder of the superior schools receive only 
a fixed grant from Government, and have to make up the remainder of 
the requisite income from fees or private resources. The five Govern- 
ment colleges and the normal schools are the only purely Govern- 
ment institutions in Bengal. In 1875-76, out of a total expenditure 
of ;^4oo,ooo on education, ;^2 10,000 were paid by the State, and 
90,000 by the people. The primary schools had 357,233 scholars, 
or 71 per cent, of the whole. The schools of secondary instruc- 
tion were 1833 in number, with 1 18,087 ^^scholars. At the head of 

these stand the zild or District schools, established by Government at 
the headquarters of each District Here candidates are prepared for the 
matriculation examination of the University of Calcutta. The Univer- 
sity is, strictly speaking, an imperial rather than a provincial institution, 
as it exercises functions over the whole of the Bengal Presidency; but 
its seat is in Bengal, and the majority of its students belong to the Lower 
Provinces. Its function^ is to examine and confer degrees. The 
students for degrees must sttidy at certain affiliated colleges, of which 
there are five in the interior 6f Bengal — at Patn^, Dacca, Murshiddbdd, 
Htiglf, and Krishnagarh. At CalciAta, one Government college and 
six private cdlleges receive graiits-in-aid from tfre State. 

Newspapers. — In 1.1875-76, there were 20 principal newspapers 
‘published in the vernacular, and about 36 o^ lesser degree, some of 
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them merely broadsheets, or 56 in all; but the number is constantly 
changing. The circulation of the 20 principal papers is believed to be 
about 20,000 copies, that of the lesser papers about 5000 copies. 
Apart from advertising sheets, there are about 12 newspapers published 
in English within the Lieutenant-Governorship of Be^pgal, with an 
estimated circulation of 1 2,000 copies. Of this circulation, about two- 
thirds are assigned to the Calcutta daily papers. The Englishman^ The 
Indian Daily News^ and The Statesman, One weekly paper. The 
Hindu Patriot^ conducted by native gentlemen, but printed in English, 
also deserves special mention. The Calcutta Review is a high-class 
quarterly, to which many of the leading Indian administrators, soldiers, 
and statesmen have contributed during the past half-century. 

Conclusion. — The cheapness of labour, as compared with European 
countries, enables the Government to perform its functions at a small c#st. 
It has brought courts very near to the door of the peasant, and estab- 
lished a system of registration by which proprietary rights and transfers 
are cheaply and absolutely ascertained. A great department of public 
works has spread a network of roads over the country, connected 
^Bengal by railways with other parts of India, and is endeavouring to 
control the rivers and husband the water supply, on which the safety of 
a tropical people depends. An organized system of emigration watches 
over the movements of the landless classes, from the overcrowded or 
unfertile Districts of the west to the rich under-populated territories on 
the east, and to colonies beyond the seas. Charitable dispensaries, 
and a well-equipped medical department, struggle to combat the diseases 
and epidemics which from time immemorial have devastated the Delta, 
and place the operations of European surgery within the reach of the 
poorest peasant. 

Belli . — Town in Bhand^ra District, Central Provinces ; situated on 
the Wainganga river, about 50 miles north-east of Bhanddra town. 
Pop. (1870), 2569, residing* in 534 houses. Small trade in locally- 
manufactured cotton cloth. The dyers of the village are noted for the 
excellence of their colours, and for their tasteful patterns for carpets, 
etc. Police outppst, and village. 

Benigaxy. — Town in Hardoi District, Oudh ; 21 miles south-east of 
Hardoi Town, and 16 miles north of Sandila. A thriving Aliir village 
of 2284 inhabitants (1869), and 545 mud houses; police station; 
Government school ; weekly market. • 

Beni Basdlpiir. — Village in Pumiah ^District, Bengal ; situated on 
the Kankdi river ; distant from Kadbd 6 miles, and from Pumiah town 
26 miles. Lat 25® 37' n., long. 87® ^2' e, .The .only yillage in the 
District, with a considemble number of malonr^ buildings. * • 

Beniigarh. — The najne of a fort in the Krishhaganj Subdivision of 
Purniah District, Bengal. Only the foundations and portions of the 
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walls remain, and the history of this and other ruins in the neighbour- 
hood is involved in obscurity. The fort is one of five, which, accord- 
ing to local legend, were built in a single night by five brothers, 
Brahmans, who are said to have lived in the Vikramdditya period, or 
about 57 B.c. 

Berar. — See Hyderabad Assigned Districts. 

Berhampur. — Taluk in Ganjdm District, Madras. Houses, 50,619 ; 
pop. (1871), 243,945 — being males, 119,857, and females, 124,088 ; 
classified according to religion — 241,232 Hindus, 2007 Muhammadans 
(including 7 Wahdbis), and 706 Christians. Chief town, Berhampur. 

Berhampur {Brahma-pur), — Municipal town and military station in 
the Berhampur tdluk^ Ganjdm District, Madras. Lat. 19“ 18' 40" n., 
long. 84® 47' 50" E. ; houses, 5443 ; pop. (1871), 21,670, being Hindus 
(19,673), Muhammadans (1519), and Christians (478); of the adult 
males, 18 per cent^are traders and 12 per cent, weavers. Situated on 
the Great Trunk Road, 525 miles north-east from Madras and 18 
south-west of Ganjdm and 19 from Chetterpur (Chatrapur), and con- 
nected by a good road with Gopdlpur on the coast, the port of Ber- 
hampur. Municipal income, ^1720 per annum; incidence per head 
(exclusive of military population), is. 3d. The military force consists 
of one native regiment. * Being the headquarters of the District, Ber- 
hampur possesses all the public buildings and establishments of a 
station of first-class importance — sessions court house, magistrates’ 
court, District jail and police station, zild school, post and telegraph 
offices, etc. A considerable trade is conducted in sugar and silk cloth, 
manufactured from Chinese and Bengal cocoons. The Madras Bank 
has opened a branch here. The town is built upon a rocky ledge, sur- 
rounded by an extensive cultivated plain sloping towards the sea-coast, 
6 miles distant, and it possesses an exceptionally healthy climate. ‘ The 
cantonment, as distinct from the old town, is known as Baupur. 

Berhampur {Berhampore^ Bahrdmpur], — Large municipal town 
and administrative headquarters of Murshiddbid District, Bengal, and 
till within the last few years a military cantonment ; situated on the 
left bank of the Bhdgirathi, 5 miles below the city, of Murshiddbad. 
Lat. 24® 6' 30" N., long. 88®i7' 31" e. ; pop. (1872), 27,110, comprising 
20,742 Hindus, 5770 Muhammadans, 105 Christians, and 493 ‘others;’ 
number of males, 14,849 — females, 12,261 ; municipal revenue in 1872, 
;^ii 48 ; incidence of municipal taxation, lojd. per head of population 
within municipal limits. Berhampur was first selected as a site for 
military barracks^ in October 1757^ shortly after the battle of Plassey, 
the factory ^ouse^at Kdsimbdzdr having been destroyed by Suraj- 
tid-dauld, and the fortifications dismantled ir the previous year. A 
sanad was obtained from Mfr Jafar for 133 acres of ground; 

but the Court of Directors disallowed the project, and it was not 
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until 176^ that the present barracks were commenced, the im- 
mediate object of their construction being to secure Bengal against 
such another occurrence as the revolt of Mir Kisim in 1763. The 
barracks were completed in 1767, at a cost of £^102^2*10, They 
still form the most prominent feature of the town, ttiough of late 
years they have been rarely occupied by European troops, and have 
now (1875) t>een to a great extent appropriated to other uses. In 
1786 they contained 2 regiments of Europeans, 7 or 8 of Sepoys, and 
15 or 16 guns. By 1857, this garrison had dwindled down to i 
battalion of Native Infantry (the 19th), i of irregular cavalry, and 2 
guns. After the Mutiny, European troops were again stationed here, 
but they were finally withdrawn in 1870. The cantonment will always 
be remembered as the scene of the first overt act of mutiny of 1857. 
The jepoys of the 19th Native Infantry, who had been intensely 
excited by the story of the ' greased ’ cartridges, rose, on the night of 
the 25th February, in open mutiny, but were prevented from doing 
any actual harm by the firm and at the same time conciliatory 
behaviour of their commanding officer, Colonel Mitchell. An account 
^ of this event will be found in Sir John Kaye^s History of the Sepoy War 
(3d edition, pp. 496-508), quoted in a condensed form in the Statistical 
Account of Bengal^ vol. ix. pp. 77-80. The civil offices and treasury 
are about a mile from the barracks south-west ; the jail and lunatic 
asylum are within them. There are several churches in the town, and 
the cemetery contains some interesting memorial stones. \ Govern- 
ment college, founded in 1853, was in 1871-72 attended by 21 students. 

Beri {Behri, Bheri ), — Petty State in Bundelkhand, lying between 
25° 53' and 25° 57' 45" N. lat., and between 79® 54' 15" and 80® 4' e. 
long. ; arei, about 30 square miles ; pop. (1877), 6000 ; revenue, 
;^2ioo. The chief, Rio Bijdi Sinh, is a Pudr Rdjput, aged (1877) 30. 
He holds his territories by an iUrdrudma^ or deed of fealty and 
obedience to the British Governme^^t, and a sanad from the Govern- 
ment confirming possession. He has also a sanad of adoption. He 
maintains a force of 25 cavalry and 125 infantry. Chief town, Beri. 

Beri. — Municipal town in Rohtak District, Punjab, Lat. 28® 42' 
N., long. 76° 36' 15" E. ; pop. (1868), 9723, comprising 8992 Hindus, 
705 Muhammadans, 4 Sikhs, and 4 Christfan.:. Founded a.6. 930 by a 
trader of the Dogra caste. Great trade centre of the nei^bourhood, 
and residence of many wealthy bankers \ tw largely frequented fairs, in 
February and October, in honour of the goddess Devi. Formed part 
of the jdgir granted by the Marhattas to George Thomas, who took it 
by storm from a garrison of j 5 ts and Rdjguts. Police station, •post 
office, school; frontier customs line passes the tpwn. •Municipal 
revenue in 1875-76, ^419, or lo^d, per head of population (9202) 
within municipal limits. • 
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Beronda.— State in Bundelkhand, North-Western Provinces.— 
Baraunda. 

Betigfdon. — Large village or collection of hamlets in Rai Bareli 
District, Oudh; 12 miles from Rai Bareli town, on the road to 
Cawnpore; pop. (1869), 4297. Bi-weekly market. Annual fair in 
honour of Ananda Devi, the tutelary deity of the place, attended by 
about 5000 persons. Government school. 

Betangd. — Trading village on the Chandnd, in Faridpur District, 
Bengal. Lat. 23® n., long. 89® 57' £• Estimated population (1872), 
500. Chief articles of trade, rice and pulses. 

Betiwad. — Municipal town in Khandesh District, Bombay. Lat. 
21" 13' 30" N., long. 74“ S 7 ' E. j pop. (1872), 3338; municipal 
revenue (1875), ;^ioo; rate of taxation, 7jd. per head of population 
(3106) within municipal limits. 

Betg&rL — Trading village and produce depot in Rangpur District, 
Bengal. Lat. 25“ 52' n., long. 89“ ii' e. Chief trade — rice, tobacco, 
jute, and gunny. 

Betigeri. — Town in Dhdrw^r District, Bombay ; i mile from Garag. 
Lat. 15° 26' N., long. 75'" 41' e. ; pop. (1872), 8716. Together 
with the neighbouring town of Garag, Betigeri forms a municipality. 
Municipal revenue {1874-75), ;^ii82; rate of taxation, is. 3d. per 
head of population (19,035) within municipal limits. Betigeri is the 
seat of a weekly market, and has a considerable trade in cotton, and 
cotton and silk fabrics. The value of the transactions in raw cotton 
alone is estimated at upwards of ;;^5o,ooo a year. 

Betmangala. — Tdluk in KoUr District, Mysore. Area, 260 
square miles; pop. (1871), 68,536; land revenue (1874-75), exclusive 
of water rate, ;^9539, or 2s. 7d. per cultivated acre. 

Betmangala. — Village in Kolir District, Mysore; on right bank 
of Pdldr river, 18 miles by road south-east of Koldr. Lat. 13“ i' 
N., long. 78“ 22' 30" E. ; pop. (1871), 1419. An ancient place, said 
to have been founded in the time of the Chola kings. It has now lost 
its prosperity, partly from increasing unhealthiness, and partly from the 
transfer of the tdluk headquarters in 1864 to Bowring-pet. 

Bettadpnr. — Mountain in Mysore District, Mysore; 4350 feet 
above sea" level. Lat. 12° '28' 20” n., long. 76° 8' 20" e. It is con- 
spicuous fof its conical shape, and on its summit stands a celebrated 
temple of Mallikarjuna, which has been struck by lightning. At the 
foot lies a village, the principal seat of the Sanketi Brdhmans; pop. 
(1871), 2203. It is associated with the name of Chengal Rdya, a Jain 
prince of the loth century, who is said to . have been converted to the 
worship of’ the JLinga. Untl the time of Timi Sultdn, it was the 
residence of an independent chieftain. 

^Bettid. — Subdivision of Champdran District, Bengal, lying between 
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26* 35' and 27“ 30' N* lat, and between 83® 53' 30" and 84“ 
51' E. loiig. ; area, 2061 square miles; number of villages, 1149; 
number of houses, 106,690 ; pop. (1872), 575,^^61, comprising 490,108 
Hindus, 83,826 Muhammadans, and 1227 Christians; average density 
of population, 279 per square mile; villages per square mile, *56; 
houses per square mile, 52 ; persons per village, 501 ; persons per 
house, 5 ’4. The Subdivision was formed in 1852. In 1869, it 
contained i magisterial and revenue court, and comprised the 3 thdnds 
(police circles) of Bettii, Lauriyd, and Bagahd. Police force, 1549 men, 
of whom 1438 were village watchmen. The separate cost of Sub- 
divisional administration in that year was returned at 
Bettid. — The largest town in Champdran District, Bengal; situated on 
the Harhd river. Lat. 26® 48' 5" n., long. 84“ 32' 40" e. ; pop. (1872), 
19,708, comprising 13,726 Hindus, 4809 Muhammadans, and 1173 
Christians; number of males, 11,220 — females, 8488. There is no 
municipality, but the gross income of the town •fund in 1872 was 
;^4i4; incidence of taxation, 5d. per head. BettM is the most 
important trade-centre in Champdran, and would be even more 
frequented if water communication could be kept open all the 
* year round by the Harh£ and Gandak rivers. The most noteworthy 
building is the palace of the Mahdrdjd of Bettid, the wealthiest of the 
three great Champdran landlords, situated on the west side of the town. 
Close to it are the Roman Catholic church and mission-house. The 
•town lies very low, and the surrounding country becomes a swamp 
during the rains. 

Bettur. — ^Village in Chitaldrug District, Mysore. Lat. 14“ 29' n., 
long, 76° E. ; pop. (1871), 1338, Said to have been the capital of the 
Yddava kings of Devdgiri during the 14th century. 

B^til {Baitool). — A British District in the Chief Commissionership 
of the Central Provinces, lying between 21° 20' and 22° 35' n. lat., and 77® 
13' 15" and 78° 3s' 30" e. 4 ong. Bojunded on the north and west by 
Hoshangdbdd District, on the east by Chhindwdra, while of its southern 
border the eastern half touches Ndgpur District, and the western half 
marches with Berar. Pop. (1872), 284,055; area, 4118 square miles. 
The administrative headquarters are at Badndr. 

^ Physical Aspects , — Though essentially ^ highland country, with a 
mean elevation of 2000 feet above the sea, this District dMdes itself 
naturally into several portions, distinguishec^ by their appearance, their 
soil, and their geological formation, Betul, the chief town, occupies 
the centre of the District. It lies* in a^level basin ot rich land, com- 
posed of a deep alluvial deposit entirely devoid of* black soil. This 
tract is almost entirely ^nder cultivation, being stu&ded !vitl»numerous 
and thriving village communities. Througfi.it flow the perennial 
streams of the Machna and Sdmpnd, while on every side but the weft 
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steep ridges of igneous rocks shut it in. Westward, the Tapti winds 
through a deep valley clothed with dense jungle. Here, frofti time to 
time, rocks are discovered beneath the trap. Below this fertile plain 
a rolling plateau of basaltic formation spreads over the southern part 
of the District, with the sacred town of Multdi at its highest point, till 
it is lost in the wild and broken line of mountains which parts Betiil 
from the low country beyond. Here and there fruitful valleys lie 
between the successive ridges of trap rock, and in a few places the 
shallow soil on the tops of the hills has been turned to account. But 
most of the land is barren; trees rarely occur; and the southern 
face of the District is bare and desolate. Abov'e the town of Betdl 
extends a tract of poor land, thinly inhabited and meagrely cultivated, 
ending in the main chain of the Sdtpura Hills, beyond which a 
considerable fall takes place in the general level of the country. North, 
again, lies an irregular plain of sandstone formation, well wooded, and 
presenting in places the appearance of a vast park; but the soil is 
mostly unfit for the plough, and barely rewards the labours of the few 
cultivators. To the extreine north, the District is bounded by a line of 
mountains rising sheer out of the great plain of the Narbadd (Nerbudda). 
The western portion of this region is a mass of hill and jungle, in- 
habited almost wholly by Gonds and Kurkus. It has but few hamlets, 
scattered over wide tracts of waste land, and seen from some neigh- 
bouring height, it appears a vast unbroken wilderness. Besides the 
Tdpti, the Wardha and the Bel rise in the high plateau of Multdi, 
which thus sends its waters both to the western and eastern coasts. 
The Tawd flows for a short distance only through the north-east corner 
of the District. The Machnd, the Sdmpnd, and the Moran are the 
only other rivers of any size ; but throughout Betill, and especially 
among the trap rocks, a number of small streams retain water in places 
all the year round. Some use is made of them for irrigation. Forests 
cover a large extent of country. Five of the best timber-bearing 
tracts, with a total area of 495 square miles, have been reserved by 
the Government. They contain abundance of young teak, some 
magnificent sdj (Pentaptera glabra), kaivd (Pentaptera arjuna), shisham 
(Dalbergia latifolia), sdlai (Boswellia thurifera), and other excellent 
timber. The unreserved State forests extend over 952 square miles, 
and are under the management of the Deputy Commissioner. 

History , — In earlier times, Betul formed the centre of the Gond 
kingdom of Kherld; but the history of this dynasty is comprised in 
an occasional mention of Fenshta. From him we learn that in the 
15th century a coiitest was carried on with varying success between the 
Gond prirTces *of Kherld and the kings of Mdlw^ Later, it is said, a 
Gaulf power supplanted the ancient Gond chie% but again yielded to 
ah uprising of the. aborigines. Be this as it may, about 1700, Rdjd 
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Bakht Buland, by race a Gond, but a convert to the religion of Isldm, 
reigned at^Deogarh over the whole of the Nigpur country below the 
ghdts. He was succeeded by his son, who died in 1739, leaving two 
boys of tender years. Disputes as to the succession led to the inter- 
ference of Raghoji Bhonsli, the Marhattd ruler of Berar, ending in the 
virtual annexation of Betiil to the kingdom of the BhonsMs. In 1818, 
after the defeat and flight of App^ S^hib, this DistrLt formed part of the 
territory ceded to the British for payment of the military contingent; and 
by the treaty of 1826, Betiil was formally incorporated with the British 
possessions. Detachments of English troops were stationed at Mult^i, 
Betiil, and Shdhpur in i8i8, in order to cut off Appd SdhiVs flight 
westward from Pachmarhi, but he evaded them and escaped. A mili- 
tary force was quartered at Betiil until June 1862. 

Pop'datioii. — A rough enumeration in 1866 returned the number of 
inhabitants of Betiil at 258,335. The more careful Census of f872 
disclosed a total population of 284,055 persons, /ftter latest changes, 
the returns of 1877 give an area of 3904 square miles. The Census of 
1872, however, still remains the only basis for a detailed examination 
of the population. It showed 284,055 persons, on an area of 4118 

* square miles, residing in 1150 villages or townships and 53,234 houses; 
persons per square mile, 69 ; villages per square mile, *28 ; houses p6r 
square mile, 12-93 ; persons per village, 247 ; persons per house, 5-33. 
Classified according to sex, males, 144,606 — females, 139,449 ; accord- 

• ing to age, the male children in 1877 numbered 63,232, the female 
children, 60,791. Ethnical division (1877) — Europeans, 8; Aboriginal 
tribes, 115,346; Hindus, 177,399; Muhammadans, 4786; Buddhist? 
and Jains, 984; also ii Native Christians, and 8 Pdrsfs. The most 
numerous of the aboriginal tribes are the Gonds, 59,699 in 1872, and 
the 4 Curkus, 28,737, the remainder consisting of Bhfls, Bharias, etc. 
Among the Hindus, in 1872, the Brdhmans numbered 3312, the mass 
of the Hindu population c€>nsisting of Rdjputs (4780), Kunbfs (25,857), 
Kurmis (16,840), Gaulis (15,454), Blliuiyas (14,697), Dhers or Mhars 
(22,918). The Gonds are found in all the jungle villages, where they 
live by labour in the field. They are subdivided into about 20 tribes, , 
and into at least 12 religious sects, distinguished by Vic number of gods 
each worships, seven being the favourite number. The lowest caste 
adores an indefinite but less important multitude, being obliged to 
content itself with the deities who chanced to be omitted when the 
legendary distribution of gods to each sect took place. The Kurkds 
have a faith different from that of the •Gonds, and rather imitative of 
Hinduism. But, like the Gor«ls, they worship their ancestors,^ they 
'wake' the dead, and celebrate births ^anJ mafriagej^ wish drinking 
bouts. Among thesy tribes a suitor will Sgrve for his wife for a 
fixed period, after the^manner of Jacob. Both Kurkds and Gonds live 
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from hand to mouth, and often suffer great privations in seasons of 
scarcity. ‘ 

Division into Town and Country. — Only three towns in the District 
have a population exceeding 2000 — Betdl, 4593 ; Multdi, 3371; and 
Badnur, 2645. Townships of 1000 to 2000 inhabitants, 24 ; from 200 
to 1000, 447 ; villages of less than 200 inhabitants, 674. 

Agriculture. — Of the total area of 3904 square miles, only 1064 are 
cultivated; and of the portion lying waste, 1218 are returned as culti- 
vable. 12,163 acres are irrigated entirely by private enterprise. The 
Government assessment is at the rate of 7d. per acre of the cultivated 
land, or 4d. on the cultivable land. The chief crops formerly consisted 
of wheat and pulses, but of late years cotton has been cultivated to a 
considerable extent ; on the other hand, the production of sugar-cane 
has fallen off. Wheat is sown in October. No manure is used, and 
the*^ fields are very rarely irrigated. The grain ripens early in the 
spring. In the hillfe, the villagers practise the ddhya system of cultiva- 
tion. After clearing a piece of ground on a slope or on the edge of a 
stream, they cover the surface with logs of wood, and these again with 
brushwood. Before the rains, but not until the hot weather has 
thoroughly dried it, they set the wood on fire ; finally, after the first 
fall of rain, they scatter the seed among the ashes, or, where the ground 
is steep, throw it in a lump along the top of the plot to be washed to 
its place by the rains. The average rent per acre of land suited for 
wheat is 2s.; the average . produce per acre, 252 lbs. The price 
averages 5s. lod. per cwt. How greatly the cultivation of cotton has 
extended appears from the fact that, whereas in 1872 only 2717 acres 
were devoted to this crop, cotton is now produced on 38,272 acres. 
During the same period its price per cwt. has risen from ;^2, 6s. 4d. to 
14s. 8d. The Census of 1872 showed a total of 860 proprieto/s, of 
whom, however, 650 were classed as ‘ inferior.’ The tenants numbered 
nearly 26,000, of whom 7777 had either absolute or occupancy rights, 
while 19,721 were tenants-at-will. Average wages per diem — skilled 
labour, is. ; unskilled, 3d. 

Commerce and Trade. — The internal trade of Betdl has but scanty 
proportions. In 1872, the persons engaged in commerce amounted only 
to 266, employing 61 shopmen. The single industry of importance is 
weaving, which afforded occupation to 4058 persons. Of the artisans, 
the blacksmiths and workers in the precious metals form the most 
numerous class. Coal exists at several places on the Machnd and 
Tawd rivers; but, except at^Rdwendeo on the Tawd, no seam is 
known to occur exceeding 3 feet in t^iickness. At present such coal 
prpbably coul(f not be wbrkqd ac a profit. Bejdl is better provided 
with means of commuqibation than any of the ^^dtpura Hill Districts. 
Five main roads radiate from Badndr, running ’ respectively towards 
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Ndgpur, Hoshangabad, Mau, Ellichpur, and Chhindwdra. Of these 
the first and«fourth are partially bridged, the second bridged the whole 
way. In 1877, the total length of made roads was returned at 233 
miles, being 2nd class 95, and 3rd class 138. The District has no 
navigable river, and no railway passes within its limits. 

Administration, — By the treaty of 1826, Betiil District was formally 
incorporated with the British possessions. It is administered by a 
Deputy Commissioner, with assistants and tahsilddrs ; being divided 
for revenue purposes into 2 tahsils (Multdi and Betdl), and for police 
purposes into the six circles of Multai, Betiil, Atner, Shdhpur, 
SduHgarh or Chicholf, and Bordihi, with 22 outposts. In 1868-69, 
the land revenue yielded ;^i9,i59; excise, ;^72 19 ; assessed taxes, 
;^ii 36 ; forests, ;^i2i8 ; stamps, ;^2743. The latest accurate returns 
give the total revenue for the year 1872-73 at ;£’34,8s5,%f which 
the land supplied Under the old Marhatti Govemmeflt 

each village had its /dto/ or head-man, who, besMies exercising a 
certain jurisdiction, collected the revenue from the tenants, and paid it 
into the Government treasuries, after deducting his authorized per- 
centage. This office was generally hereditary, but the exactions of the 
Marhattd Government in its wars at the beginning of this century 
drove out the patch ^ and brought in a swarm of speculators, who farmed 
the villages for short periods at rack-rents. The villages continually 
changed hands ; several often fell under the control of the same man, 
and the old pdtel gave way to the modern mdlgiizdr. In 1837, however, 
a light Settlement for 20 years enabled those who then possessed 
estates to hold on and prosper ; and it is on these men or their 
descendants that the Settlement lately completed has finally conferred 
proprietary right, subject only to the payment of the Government 
revenue and to the recognition of such tenant rights as have been 
recorded. Total cost in 1876-77 of District officials and police of . 
all kinds, ;£’i 1,153; number; of civil and revenue judges within the 
District, 5 ; magistrates, 6 ; maximunf distance of any village from 
the nearest court, 52 — average distance, 22 miles ; number of police, 
340, costing being i policeman to every 11*5 square miles and 

to every 806 inhabitants. The daily average number of convicts in 
jail in 1876 was 79, of whom 8 were females. The cost of maintain- 
ing and guarding the prisoners in that year was ,^477. The mirnber of 
Government or aided schools in the District under Government inspec- 
tion was 29, attended by 1462 pupils. Of th*e three municipalities in 
1876-77, Betul, with a population of ^487 2, •returned an income of 
of which Was derived from taxation ; Multai, with a population pf 
3576, returned an income of of •which J^77*was deri>j/sd from 

taxation ; and Badnur, \®th a population o? 2858^ retunfed an income*" 
of ^98, of which ^82 was derived from taxation. There is no octroi, • 
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the only municipal taxes bfeing those levied oil houses and lands. 
Average rate of municipal taxation per head of the population — Betiil, 
3^d. ; Mult^i, 5d. ; Badndr, 7d. 

Medical Aspects. — During the greater part of the year/Europeans find 
the climate of Betiil agreeable and not unhealthy. The elevation of the 
country, and the neighbourhood of extensive forests, temper the great 
heat of the sun ; and even in the hot season the nights are invariably 
cool and pleasant. Between January and May, showers are not 
infrequent. Little or no hot wind is felt before the end of April, and 
even then it ceases after sunset During the rains, the climate is some- 
times cold and raw, thick cloud and mist enveloping the sky for many 
days together. The plateau on the Hill of KhdmM, in the south-west 
corner o|^thf District, would afford an agreeable retreat to Europeans 
during ^^^^liinhealthy season; but hitherto the scarcity of water has 
proved an insurmountable obstacle. In 1876, the rainfall at the civil 
station exceeded'<jS inches, but 40 inches may be regarded as the usual 
fall. Average temperature in the shade at the civil station in the same 
year — May, highest reading 109® F., lowest reading 69*' ; July, highest 
reading 99°, lowest 63°; December, highest reading 80®, lowest 41*' F. 
By far the most fatal complaint is fever, to which cause are generally due 
about 80 per cent, of the deaths throughout the District. Dysentery, 
also, and other bowel complaints, constantly prove fatal. No less than 
1346 deaths from cholera were registered in 1876. 

BettiL — Revenue Subdivision or tahsU in the District of the same 
name, \^entral Provinces ; lying between 21° 21' and 22° 21' n. lat., and 
between 77° 13' 15" and 78° 15' 45'' e* ^ong.; pop. (1872), 196,954, 
dwelling in 845 townships or villages and 37,481 houses, on an area of 
3159 square miles; land revenue, ;^i2,2ii ; total revenue, ;^i2,949. 

BettiL — Town in the District of the same name, Central Provinces, 
and the civil headquarters before their removal to Badnur, four miles 
distant. Lat 21° 51' 16" n., long. 77° ,58' 7" e. ; pop. (1877), 4593, 
chiefly belonging to the Kurmi and Marhattd Brihman castes ; mostly 
agriculturists. Betiil has 2 schools, a police outpost, an old fort, and 
an English cemetery. Brisk trade in pottery. 

Bettilpudidngadl. — Town in Malabar District, Madras. Lat 10” 
S3' N., long. 75" 58' is" e. ; houses, 1253 ; pop. (1871), 6003. Situated 
two milen east of the Tinir railway station. Contains sub-magistrates* 
and judges* courts, built with the materials of the palace of the 
Betiilndd Rdjds, destroyed by Tipii Sultdn in 1784. 

Betwdi. — River in Bundelkhand, North-Western Provinces. Between 
lat 22" 55' andc25" 55' 45" n. ; long. 77** 39' 3o" and 80" 15' 30" k 
Rises iiXvBhopdl State, mile couth of the large tank at Bhopal ; flows 
south-east for ^20 miles to Satapur, there takj-s a north-east course for 
35 miles, crossing into Gwalior State, through which it proceeds in the 
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same direction for 115 miles; thence enters Ldlitpur District, form- 
ing the bqpndary between British territory and Gwalior ; passes into 
Jh^nsi, and through Hamirpur District, and finally falls into the 
Jumna about 3 miles below the town of Hamirpur. Total length, 360 
miles. Chief tributaries, the Jamni, Dhasdn, KoHhu, Pdwan, and 
Barman. In the earlier part of its course it drains the Vindhyan Hills 
over a bed of sandstone; below Jhdnsi, it flows upon 'a channel of 
granite ; and 16 miles lower down arrives at the alluvial basin of the 
Jumna valley, through which it passes till it reaches the point of 
junction near Hamirpur. Above Jhansi, the river presents a wild and 
picturesque appearance ; and veins of quartz lying across its bed form 
barriers over which break several beautiful cascades. ^ is nowhere 
navigable, and of little use for irrigation ; rises and faliHbtoidly ; dry 
during hot weather in upper portion of its channel. ^j|Aary flood 
discharge, 200,000 cubic feet per second ; in high floods, 500,000 cuT)ic 
feet pCi second. The Betwd is crossed in various ^aits of its course 
by the high roads from Nimach (Neemuch), Cawnpore, and GUna 
(Goona) to Sdgar (Saugor), from Jhilnsi to Ndndgion, and from 
Bd.nda to Kdlpi. Crossings dangerous, and often impracticable. 

, Beypur {Vaypura^ Vada Ferapandd ; named by Tipii, ^Sultan- 
patnam 0 * — Town in Malabar District, Madras. Lat. 11° 10' n., long. 
75° 50' 30" E.; houses, 1102; pop. (1871), 6214. Situated near the mouth 
of the Beypur river, 6 miles south of Calicut. Though many attempts 
^have been made to utilize the great natural advantages of its position, 
it was not until 1858, when Beypur was made a terminus of the 
Madras Railway, that the town became of importance. The Portu- 
guese established a factory (Kalydn) here, but it failed; Tipfl {see 
Ferokhi) selected it as the site of the capital of Malabar, but hardly a 
vestige of its short-lived importance has survived ; in 1797 steam saw- ‘ 
mills, in 1805 a canvas factory, in 1848 ironworks, and later still, ship- 
building works were started here, but all from one cause or another 
have failed alike. In 1858, however^ the railway created the present 
town, and Beypur is every year becoming busier. In 1875, railway 
carried to and fro 53,000 tons of merchandise, the returns of the 
Company for the year showing an earning of ;^6 7,681. Being now a 
regular port of call for steamers, it possesses a custom house., A salt 
depot has been established here, while all the coffee of the Ochterlony 
valley, with much from the East Wyndd, comes to Beypur for export. 
Rice forms the staple of the import trade. The bar admits craft of 300 
tons to the river, and at low spring tides tgives soundings of 12 to 14 
feet. Iron ore and coal both exist in the immediate viginity of the town, 
and wood in great abundance. The teak grown on tfie g/idts tp the east 
is floated down to Beypiir for exportation. A f»w miles*from the town 
lies the site of Ferokh^ and 5 miles east is Chatapuramba (‘ Field ofi 
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Death remarkable for its ancient stone circles and monuments (see 
Trans. Lin. Soc.^ Bombay, vol. iii. p. 324), resembling the cromlechs of 
Salem and Coimbatore, called by the natives kode-kale or ‘umbrella 
stones/ Beypore being neither a civil nor military station, has no 
administrative offices. For details of traffic returns, see Calicut. 

Beypur (or Panna-poya^ ‘Gold River'). — River in Malabar Dis- 
trict, Madras. Lat. 75** 50' n., long. 76“ 40' e. Rises in the hills 
south of the Neddivattam Pass. After draining the Ochterlony valley, 
it descends by a series of cataracts over the Ghdts north of the 
Kurkur Pass. The scenery in this part of its course, owing to the 
precipitous and densely wooded banks, the boulder-strewn channel, and 
numerous waterfalls, is in the highest degree picturesque and wild. 
After reaching the low country the river receives many affiuents, the 
chief being the Kurim-poyd — where a massive timber bridge spans the 
joiift stream — the Kdla-Bdn-poya, the Kurkdr-poyd, and the Mopmam.. 
Then flowing gentl'^ past Aridkod, it joins the Kodiatdr. It debouches ; 
into the sea at Beypur, being joined near its mouth by the Kudelirndi,! 
with which it forms the island of Chalium, containing the terminus of. 
the Madras Railway. The Beypur is navigable for large boats all the. 
year round as high as Aridkod, and during the rains much farther. The 
bar at its mouth has always at least 12 feet of water over it, and at high 
tides from 16 to 18 feet. 

Beyt. — Island in the Gulf of Cutch (Kachchh), Bombay, lying 
between 22® 25' and 22** 29' n. lat, and between 69° 8' and 69** 12' e. 
long. It is a narrow and crooked strip of land, so that although it 
measures in a direct line from north-east to south-west 5 miles, its 
actual length is half as much again. The south-western half consists of 
a rocky table-land, about 50 or 60 feet high. Temples in honour of 
Krishna abound. The population consists principally of Brdhmans, 
supported by the offerings of pilgrims, with whom Beyt is a favourite 
place of resort. When the island was taken from the Wdghirs by a 
British force in 1859, its fort and^ principal temples were blown up. 

Bezwdda (Bejavdda). — Taluk in Kistna District, Madras. Pop. 
(1871), 83,081— including 77,513 Hindus, 5459 Muhammadans, and 
104 Christians. Chief town, Bezwada. 

Bezwfida {Bejavdda).—To^n in the Bezwdda tdluk, Kistna Dis- 
trict, Madras. Lat. 16“ 30' 50" n., long. 80® 39' e. ; pop. (1871), 
8026. Situated on the Kistna river (here crossed by the most 
frequented ferry of the District) at the junction of the high roads from 
, Madras to Calcutta, and from HaidardWd to the coast, 20 miles north- 
east from Gantur (Guntoor). Beih^^ also the entrepdt for most .of the 
canal traffic af the Kistna delta,, and connected by good water-ways with 
Ellore, Masulipatam, Cocoriada, and Rdjdhm^ndri, the town possesses 
ta considerable interhal trade. A fort erec.ed here by the Com- 
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pany in 1760 was dismantled in 1820. Bezwdda possesses much 
interest fcr the antiquary, being by some identified with the 
Dhanakaketa of Hiouen Thsang, and containing rock-cut temples of 
the Buddhist period, as well as very ancient Hindu pagodas. The 
hill to the west is (like many others) pointed out as the site of the 
legendary fight between Arjun and India. During the excavations for 
the canals and anicut (which here crosses the Kistna), many valuable 
antiquarian discoveries were made. 

Bhdbhar, — State and town, Pdlanpur Agency, Bombay. — See 
Babhar. 

Bhabudi. — Subdivision of Shdhdbdd District, ^feengal, lying be- 
tween 24® 40' 15" and 25“ 24' 30" N. lat., and between 83° 21' 30" 
and 83” 56' E. long.; area, 1037 square miles; number lof villages, 
1307; number of houses, 51,519; pop. (1872), 294,252, compri^ng 
270,470 Hindus (9i’9 per cent, of the populatioijp, 23,711 Muham- 
madans, and 71 ‘others’; average density of population, 284 per 
square mile; villages per square mile, 1*26; houses per square mile, 
49; persons per village, 225 ; persons per house, 57. The Subdivision 
was formed in 1865, and comprises the two thdnds (police circles) of 
•Bhabud with Chdnd, and Rdmgarh. In 1870-71, it contained 2 magis- 
terial and revenue courts, and a total police of 1497 men, of whom 
1379 were village watchmen. The total separate cost of Subdivisional 
administration in that year was returned at ;;^4i84. 

• Bhabudi. — Municipal town in Shdhdbdd District, Bengal, aijjd head- 
quarters of the Subdivision of the same name. Lat. 25® 2' 30" n., long. 
83° 39' 35" E. ; area, 628 acres; pop. (1872), 5071, comprising 3849 
Hindus, 1221 Muhammadans, and i Christian; number of males, 
2566; females, 2505; municipal income (1872), ^^152; incidence of 
municipal taxation. 7^d. per head of population within municipal limits. 

Bhaddrsa. — Town in Fdizdbdd (Fyzdbdd) District, Oudh, on the 
banks of the Marhd river, io*miles south of Fdizdbdd town, on the road 
to Sultdnpur. Rdmd is said to have met his brother Bharata at this 
place, and its name is derived from bhayddarsa — ‘ the meeting of the 
brothers.’ Pop. (1869), Hindus, 2554, and Musalmdns, 1757 — total 
4311, residing in 1018 houses. Six Muhammadan mosques. Hindu 
religious fair at Bharatakund, attended by about 5000 persons.* 

Bhaddrwa. — Petty State in Rewd Kdnta, Bouibay. Area, 27 square 
miles; estimated revenue (1875), of yv^hich a tribute of 

is paid to the Gdekwdr. The chief is Rdnd Sarddr Sinhji. 

Bhadaurd. — Petty State under th^ Gdrfa (Goona) Agency in Central 
India. It arose from a grant by*Sindhia in 1820 to*Mdn Sinh, the 
ancestor of the present holder, on coftdition of hfs pytting*down » 
notorious robber and pr^enting theft. The grant comprises land held 
at a quit-rent, yielding an annual income of ;^23o, half of which the* 
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Thdkur keeps for himself, the other half being paid to Sindhia. The 
present Thakur is Mohan Sinh, and his annual income irf 1875 was 
estimated at £,^oo. Chief town, Bhadauri. Lat. 24® 47' n., long. 
77" 28' E. 

Bhadgdon. — Municipal town in Khandesh District, Bombay. Lat. 
20“ 38' 30" N., long. 75° 16' E. Situated on the left bank of the Girnd 
river, 48 miles east of Mdlegdon, and 34 miles south-east of Dhulid. 
Pop. (1872), 6153; municipal revenue (1874-75), ;^io8 ; rate of 
taxation, 4jd. per head of population (5665) within municipal limits. 
Bhadgdon has a sub-judge’s court and a post office, and is the head- 
quarters station 6f a revenue officer and a police officer. In the 
neighbourhood are the Government model farm and the Jamdhd 
irrigation canal. Local trade in cotton, indigo, and linseed. 

]phadli. — Petty State in North Kdthidwar, Bombay, consisting of 
15 villages, with 6 independent tribute - payers. Estimated revenue 
(1876), ;^26 oo; total payment, ;^i36, of which ;^iio is British 
tribute. Chief village, Bhadli. Lat. 22° i' n., long. 71° 35' e. 

Bhadrd. — River in Mysore, which unites with its twin stream, the 
Tunga, to form the Tungabhadra. Lat. 13“ 10' to 14° n., long. 75® 
10' to 75** 40' E. It rises in Kadur District, beneath the peak of Gangd 
mdld in the Western Ghdts, not far from the sources of the Tunga, and 
after flowing in a north-easterly direction across that District, joins the 
Tunga at Kudali in the adjoining District of Shimoga. For the most 
part it mns between steep banks and amid dense forests, and its waters'* 
are little used for irrigation. There are 18 dams, from which 325 acres 
are supplied with water ; at Benkipur it is crossed by a bridge. Accord- 
ing to the Puranic legend, given under Tungabhadra, the Bhadra was 
formed by the right tusk of the boar avatdr of Vishnu. 

Bhadrd. — Chiefship in Bdlaghat District, Central Provinces. Lat. 
(centre) 21° 25' n., long. 80° 33' 30" e. ; pop. about 16,000; area, 128 
square miles, of which 36 are cultivated. 

Bhadr^chalam. — Chief town of estate of same name in Upper 
Goddvari District, Central Provinces. Pop. 2000, mostly Brdhmans 
and Telingas. The ancient temple of Rdmchandra was built four 
centuries ago by Rishi Pratfshtha, but additions have been made from 
time to time. It consists of a main building with a fine dome, flanked 
by smallet temples on both sides. It is surrounded by a high wall, and 
may be ascended by step^ from the bank of the Goddvari. The sacred 
jewels are said to be of great value. There is a town school and a 
police outpost ; the District post /rom Dumagudiem to Ellore passes 
through the town. About 10,000 people, chiefly from the coast, attend 
the fair held e^jery April, when English and country cloth, sugar, opium, 
spices, hardware, etc.^ change hands to the vai^je of about ^^5000. 

^ Bhadrakh. — Subdivision of Balasor District, Bengal, lying be- 
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tween 20*^44' and 21® 15' n. lat., and between 86® 18' 40" and 87® e. 
long.; area, 909 square miles; number of villages, 1194; number of 
houses, 61,891; pop. (1872), 347,566, comprising 338,617 Hindus 
(97*4 per cent, of the population), 8498 Muhammadans, 20 Christians, 
and 431 ‘others^; number of males, 167,481, or 48*2 per cent, of the 
population — females, 180,085 > average density of population, 382 per 
square mile; villages per square mile, 1*31 ; houses per square mile, 
68 ; persons per village, 291 ; persons per house, 5*6. The Subdivision 
was formed in 1847, and comprises the ihdnds (police circles) of 
Bhadrakh, Bdsudebpur, Dhamnagar, and Mutoh. In 1870-71, it con- 
tained 2 magisterial and revenue courts, and a total police force of 1348 
men, of whom 1202 belonged to the village watch. 

Bhadrakh. — Headquarters town of Bhadrakh Subdivision, Balasor 
District, Bengal ; situated on the high road between Calcutta ^nd 
Cnttr ck. Lat. 21® 3' 10'' n., long. 86® 33' 25" e. ; estimated population 
(1870), 7801. 

Bhadran. — Town in Guzerat (Gujarat), within the limits of Baroda 
territory, Bombay. Lat. 22® 21' 30" n., long. 72® 56' 30" e. ; pop. 
(1&72), 5056. 

* Bhadreswar (or Bhadravat^. — Site of an ancient city, now a petty 
village, in south-east of Cutch (Kachchh), Bombay. Most of the 
remains have been removed for building-stone; but the place is still 
interesting for its Jain temple, the pillars and part of the dome of a 

• Sivaite shrine, with an interesting wdv or well and two mosques, one 
of the latter almost buried by drifting sand from the shore. A very 
ancient seat of Buddhist worship ; but the earliest ruins now existing 
belong to temples erected subsequent to 1125 a.d., when one Jaga- 
deva Sah received a grant of Bhadreswar, and in repairing the temple 
‘ rem<!)ved all traces of antiquity.* Celebrated place of pilgrimage in 
the 1 2th and 13th centuries. Described by Mr. Burgess in his Arch'BO- 
logical Survey of Western I^dia. , 

Bhadreswar. — Municipal town in Hugh District, Bengal. Lat 
22® 49' 50" N., long. 88° 23' 30" E. ; pop. (1872), 7417, comprising 7129 
Hindus and ‘288 Muhammadans; number of males, 3518 — females, 
3899; municipal income (1871), i incidence oT municipal taxa- 
tion, lofd. per head of population within municipal limits. One of the 
chief trading places in Hugh. Principal staples — ^rice, paddy, oil-seeds, 
salt, pulses, and piece-goods. • 

Bhadwa. — Petty State of Kdthidwdr, Bombay, consisting of 4 
villages, with 1 independent tribute^payer. Estimated revenue (1876), 
;^iioo; total payments, of which ;^i4o, :§ritish tribute. 

Chief village, Bhadwa ; lat 22® 5' n., long. 70® 57' e. . • • 

Bh&ga. — Mountain ^iver in Kdngra District, North-Western Pro- 
Vinces (lat. 32° 33' 15" to 32° 45' 30" n., long. 77° i' to 77° 26' 15" e.), anS 
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one of the head-waters of the Chendb ; rises among the snow-beds .on 
the north-west slopes of Bixi Ldchd Pass ; flows for 30 miles through 
wild and rocky uninhabited hills, hemmed in by broken cliffs ; then 
reaches a fertile cultivated valley, with large arable tracts intervening 
between the channel and the mountains; passes Kielang, the chief 
village of Lihul, and finally joins the Chandra 5 miles farther down, 
at Tdndi The united stream thenceforward bears the name of 
Chenab. Total length, 65 miles ; average fall, 125 feet per mile, 

Bhagabatlpur. — ^Village and police station in Bardw^n District, 
Bengal. Lat 23*" 42' n., long. 88® 5' 30" e. 

BMgalpur. — k Division or Commissionership under the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, lying between 23® and 27® n. lat., and between 
85® and 89® E. long. ; area, 18,685 square miles; number of villages, 
19^247; number of houses, 1,801,497; pop. (1872), 6,613,358, com- 
prising 4,925,714 Hindus (74‘S per cent of the population), 1,121,630 
Muhammadans, 2469 Christians, 53 Buddhists, and 563,492 ‘ others,’ 
chiefly aboriginal tribes. Comprises the Districts of Bhagalpur, the 
Santal Parganas, Maldah, Monghyr, and Purniah — all of which 
see separately. Bounded on the north by the indej^endent State of 
Nepil, and Ddrjlling District ; on the east by the Districts of Jalpiigurf, 
Dindjpur, Maldah, Murshiddbad, and Birbhdm ; on the south by the 
Districts of Birbhdm, Mdnbhiim, and Hazdribigh ; and on the west by 
Gayd, Patni, and Tirhut Districts. 

Bhdgalpur. — A British District in the Lieutenant-Governorship 
of Bengal, lying between 24° 32' 30" and 26° 35' 30" n. lat., and be- 
tween 86® 21' 15" and 87° 33' 30" e. long.; area, 4268 square miles ; 
population, according to the Census of 1872, 1,826,290 persons. It is 
bounded on the north by the Independent State of Nepdl; on the east, 
north of the Ganges, by the District of Purniah ; on the south aifed on 
the east, south of the Ganges, by the Santdl Pargands ; and on the west 
by the Districts of Tirhut and Monghyr. The administrative head- 
quarters are at ^hdgalpur, on the right or south bank of the Ganges. 

Physical Aspects. — The District is divided into two nearly equal 
portions by the Ganges. The northern division forms a continuation of 
the great alluvial plain of Tirhut, being intersected by many rivers, 
which ar®e connected with each other by innumerable dhdrs or water- 
courses ; the whole tract is liable to inundation by the flooding of these 
rivers, and by the overflov’^ of the Ganges on its northern bank. The 
north-eastern portion of the District, formerly one of the most fertile 
regions in the sub-Tardi rice^ tractf has been completely devastated by 
changes in the cdurse of the Kdsi ; tRe country has been laid under a 
deep laydr of s^i,nd, and the^once fertile soil is covered with high grass 
jungle, which gives skelter to tigers, buffaloes,\\nd rhinoceroses. The 
Southern bank of the Ganges is protected against encroachments of 
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the river l^y a ridge of limestone 2 miles broad, Ivhich extends for 
a distance of 60 miles, from near Monghyr to Colgong; and is 
thickly wooded with palms, mangoes, and jack-trees. South of this 
wooded bank, for a distance of 4 miles, the country is low, bare, and, 
except in the cold weather and spring, almost entirely uncultivated. 
Farther south again, the land rises a few feet; the soif is rich, and 
covered with rice and other crops ; mango and pumi groves abound, 
and numerous villages dot the plain. The chief rivers in the District 
besides the Ganges are the Tiljugd, the Bdti, the Dimrd, the Talabd, 
the Parwdn, the Chiisan, the Chaulaunf, the Loran, the Katnd, the Ddds, 
and the Ghdgri in the north, with the Chdndan and tiisi in the south. 
Very marked changes have taken place in the courses of the two most 
important of these rivers — the Ganges and the Kusi. The stream of 
the Ganges in 1864 ran directly below the town of Bhdgalpur, ^d 
steameis anchored close under the houses of the residents ; a few years 
earlier the river flowed equally near the ‘northern bank, formed by par- 
gand Chhdf : its present course is between these limits. The channel 
of the Kdsi seems to have been advancing steadily westward for many 
^centuries; the large trading village of Ndthpur, which in 1850 lay some 
miles to the west of the river, has not only been swept away, but its site 
has been left many miles to the eastward. 

History, — When the East India Company assumed the dhvdni of 
^Bengal, Bhdgalpur District formed the eastern part of the Muhammadan 
sarkdr of Monghyr, and lay, with the exception of a single pargand 
(Chhdf), to the south of the Ganges. At that time, the country to the 
south and west was in such an unsettled state, owing to the inroads of 
the hill tribes, that the exact boundaries of Bhagalpur in those directions 
cannot now be determined ; and it was not until 1774 that an officer was 
specially deputed to ascertain the limits of the District. Down to 1769 
the revenue and criminal jurisdiction continued in native hands. At 
the end of that year, an English Supervisor was appointed, who lived at 
R^jmah^l, and whose duties were ‘ to obtain a summary history of the 
provinces, the state, produce, and capacity of the lands, the amount of the 
revenues, the cesses or arbitrary taxes, and of all demands whatsoever 
which are made on the cultivators, the manner of collectiiig them, and 
the gradual rise of every new import, the regulations of commerce and 
the administration of justice.* He did not, however, actually supervise 
the collectors. In 1772, when the Company determined to take the 
management of the revenue into its own h^nds, it was found that, during 
the previous seven years, more than*;^5o,ooo of the land revenue had 
been regularly embezzled annually. Measures, wer^ at qpce taken to 
place the collection on a satisfactory footing; Hcitiaminddrs^ti^ orderdfl 
to live on their estates aid attend to the collection of their rents, and 
were imprisoned if they fell into arrears* The next point to which the 
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attention of the Collector was turned was the administration of criminal 
justice. The southern portion of the District was, as has been stated, 
subject to constant inroads from hill tribes. The ravages of these 
marauders became more and more serious. In December 1777 and 
January 1778, forty-four villages were plundered and burnt, and in May 
of the latter year the hillmen had become so daring that some of the 
Collector's tents were carried off from within a few miles of the civil 
station of Bh^alpur. Large gangs of plunderers traversed the District, 
and life was as insecure as property. It had become a matter of 
supreme importance to pacify these hill tribes. Mr. Cleveland, who 
was then Collector of the District, set himself earnestly to the task, 
and, in conjunction with Captain James Browne, of Rijmahdl, originated 
and carried out a scheme which resulted in the engagement of 1780 
and the pensioning of the hill chiefs. The history of these proceedings 
will be found in Ae article on the Santal Parganas. From this 
date, the District entered upon a new phase of its history. The ravages 
of the hillmen, it is true, did not at once cease, but the prompt measures 
with which each renewed attempt at disturbance was met, eventually 
succeeded in producing the desired impression, and before the end of 
last century the country was finally freed from the inroads of the 
marauders. The prosperity of the District has gradually increased 
during the present century. Cultivation has spread ; trade is flourish- 
ing ; education is being rapidly extended ; the people are prosperous ; 
and prQperty and person are safe. 

There have been many changes of jurisdiction in the District, and it 
has little by little lost the character of a South Gangetic tract, which 
it possessed when it came into our hands; in 1864, 700 square miles 
of country on the north of the river were added to it. The various 
jurisdictions are now all conterminous. • 

Poptilatiom — The population of Bhdgalpur, according to the Census 
of 1872, amounts to 1,826,290 persons, dwelling in 2739 villages or 
townships, and in 329,372 houses; average pressure of population on 
the soil, 422 persons per square mile. The great bulk of the popula- 
tion — 89*8 percent. — are Hindus; 9*3 percent, are Muhammadans; 
the number of Christians is 532 (of whom 363 are native converts), 
and of Buddhists 19; the remainder of the population profess various 
aboriginal beliefs. The number of aborigines in the District is 31,186 
(of whom 16,468 are Santdls), and of semi - Hinduized aborigines, 
317,943. The number of high-caste Hindus (Brdhmans, Rajputs, and 
Ghdtwdls) is 105,386 ; belonging to agricultural, pastoral, and labouring 
castes there ^are 543,943 (including' 335, 137 -GodMs, the most nume- 
fous caste in Bhigalpm); and of trading and artisan castes, 200,405. 
The population of the District is almost entirelj^ rural, and there are only 
two municipal towns containing more than five thousand inhabitants — 
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namely, Bhagalpur (population, 69,678), and Colgong (population, 
5239). 0/ villages containing fewer than five hundred inhabitants, there 
are 1630 ; 613 contain from five hundred to a thousand inhabitants ; 480 
have from one to five thousand. The following fourteen villages, or 
rather groups of villages, contain over five thousand inhabitants: — 
Kandhdr (10,502), Jamdah£ (8628), Mantla Kobiahi (7925), Kujhi 
(7743), Srfpur Changdri (6071), Parmanandpur (5992), Chitaunf (5875), 
Mahesi (5678), Parbatd Deori (5500), Piprahi, (5395), Sdkhisan (5376), 
Nauhdt^(5353), Karuk (5330), and Gulahdn (5122). 

Bhagalpur, the chief town and administrative headquarters of the 
District, is situated on the right or south bank of tlie Ganges. Near 
the town are two interesting Muhammadan shrines, and in the western 
suburb the heretical sect of the Oswils have two curious places 
of worship. The only other objects of special interest in Bhdgalpur 
are the Karndgarh Hill or Plateau, which formerly contained the lines 
of the Hill Rangers (embodied by Mr. Cleveland, the Collector, about 
1780), and now held by a Native regiment, and the monument 
erected to that gentleman by the Directors of the Company. Colgong 
(Kahalgdon) was, until quite recently, a place of great commercial 
importance, being on the main stream of the Ganges ; but the river 
has now entirely receded, and a large number of traders have left the 
place in consequence. Mahmdd Shdh, the last independent king of 
Bengal, died here. Umari)ur, Khandauli, Balud, and Sultdnganj are 
•considerable trading villages , the last mentioned is situated^ on the 
bank of the Ganges, and is conspicuous for two large rocks of granite, 
on the top of one of which is a Muhammadan mosque, while the other 
is crowned by a Hindu temple, dedicated to Siva. The little village 
of Singheswarthdn is the scene of a frequented elephant fair. But 
the ntost interesting place in the District is Mandargiri, the sacred 
hill, which is fabled to cover the body of the giant who attempted 
to destroy Brahma, Vishnif, and Siv^. Vishnu struck off the mon- 
sters head, and in order to prevent the headless t^unk from rising 
and shaking off the weight which covers it, the god keeps his foot 
ever on the hill, which is, in consequence, a spot of the greatest 
sanctity in Hindu mythology. It is a huge mass of g \inite, 700 feet 
high, and bare, save near the summit and on one side, where ft is over- 
grown with low jungle. Coiling round the hill, the figure of a great 
serpent has been cut in relief; one of the legends connected with 
Mandar being, that it was the hill used by the gods and Asurs to churn 
the ocean. Besides being a favourite place of pilgrimage, Mandar Hill 
possesses great interest for the Sntiquary, and abouhds^with remark- 
able ruins, and natural and artificial curibsities. A detailed accoimt 
of these will be found in the Statistical Account of Bengal^ vol. xiv, 
pp. 95 ^ 102 . 
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Agriculfure. — The principal crop in the District is rice, bpt thi%staple 
does not bear the same relative importance in Bhdgalpur as in most 
other Districts of Bengal. It has been introduced at a comparatively 
recent period, and is still too scarce and dear to be the common food 
of a people who have long been accustomed to support life on more 
hardy grains and on jungle produce. The rice produced is for the 
most part exported. The hhadai or early crop is sown in May and 
reaped in August ; the aghant rice is also sown in May, but reaped in 
December and January. Among the other crops grown in the District 
are wheat, Indian corn, several kinds of millet, peas, oil-seeds, and 
indigo. Indian corn forms the staple food of the poor of Bhdgalpur ; 
it is sown in April or May, and ripens in August. When grown on high 
land this crop requires irrigation. The out-turn varies from 1 1 to 18 
c>^s. per acre. Indigo, which covers about 10,000 acres in the District, 
is sown in Octobeiii and cut in the beginning of the rainy season. The 
area under aghant rice in Bhdgalpur is estimated at 1,137,100 acres, and 
that under bhadai crops, including Indian corn, at 552,260 acres. Wages 
have increased considerably since the opening of the E. I. Railway. 
Coolies now get 2^d. (women, i|^d.) a day; formerly their pay was i-Jd. to 
i^d. Smiths and carpenters, who formerly got 2|d. to 2|d., now receive 
3|d. ; bricklayers get 6d. a day, or double their former wages. Agricul- 
tural day-labourers are paid in kind, generally receiving only a day’s food 
in return for the day’s work. The price of the best cleaned rice varies 
from al^out 4s. 8d. to 7s. 6d. a cwt. ; common rice from 4s. id. to 7s. ; 
wheat from 4s. 5d. to 5s. lod. ; and Indian corn from 2s. 2d. to 3s. 6d. 
per cwt. The greater portion of Bhdgalpur consists of permanently 
settled estates, and there are very few intermediate permanent rights 
between the zaminddr and the cultivator. Zaminddris are generally let 
on short leases to farmers, who try to make as much as they can during 
their term, and never attempt to improve the condition of the ten- 
antry or the land. The District contains 4364 revenue-paying tenures 
held direct under Government; 3004 intermediate tenures; 7876 
Idkhirdjy and 1618 service tenures. Among the last are more than 
200 held by ghdtwdls ; the nature of these ghdtwdli holdings is ex- 
plained in the article on Bankura District. Rents vary greatly 
according to the nature of the soil and the position of the land. In the 
north, the rates are generally low, except in pargand Ndrfdigar, which is 
exceedingly fertile. The lowest rates of all are to be found in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Kiisf, which is always changing its course. 

Natural Calamities suffered from time to time from 
scarcity, and, there are records of famines in 1770, 1775, 1779, 
rv83. Fetweem 1783 ^nd 1865-66, the year of the great Orissa famine, 
the District seems to have been free from this scourge. In the famine 
of 1866 Bh^alpur suffered considerably, and the price of rice rose to 
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I2S. 9jd. per cwt The highest average number of persons relieved 
gratuitously was 1108, and the largest average number employed on 
relief work during any month was about 700. There was a good 
deal of sickness, but no epidemic prevailed. In 1874, when the 
District was again threatened with famine, measures were taken 
on an extensive scale to avert such a calamity. The' expenditure 
incurred in dealing with the scarcity was over ^91,000, exclusive of 
the cost of the Government and locally-purchased grain, and of the 
carriage of the former by rail from Calcutta. A large proportion of 
'.*::penditure, however, consisted of advances, which were intended 
bu iv^covered, and have since been partially realized*.* 

Commerce and Trade^ etc . — The principal manufacture of the District 
’idigo, of which the annual out-turn is 125 tons, selling in ordinary 
> for about 0,000. The weaving of tasar silk cloth gives emplc^y- 
n i. a considerable number of persons in the \District, but this 
adustry appears to be slowly dying out. Several kinds of coarse glass 
cr. made, and cotton-weaving and the manufacture of saltpetre are 
cLiTicd on to a limited extent. The trade of the District is yearly 
mcreasing, the principal exports being rice, wheat, gram, barley, Indian 
corn, and oil-seeds, and the chief imports, salt, sugar, and piece-goods ; 
the exports largely exceed the imports in value. The chief whole- 
sale business is with Lower Bengal, but there is also considerable traffic 
between Nepdl and Bhdgalpur, the principal exports from Bhdgalpur 
Being rice and other cereals, and the chief imports, mustard-segd and 
paddy. 

Administration . — The revenue and expenditure of Bhdgalpur have 
greatly increased since the beginning of the present century. In 1799, 
the net revenue of the District amounted to ;z^34,747, and the expen- 
diture 1?t> ;^55, 2 26; by 1860-61, the revenue had increased to 
while the expenditure amounted to ;,^54,i48 ; and in 1870-71, the net 
revenue was ;£i39,535, and fhe net expenditure, The land 

revenue has varied very much from time to time, owing to changes in 
the extent of revenue jurisdiction; it was very low indeed in 1799, 
amounting only to 1860-61, it had increased to 7,904, 

and in 1870-71 it was 2,160. The assessment per acie is extremely 
low throughout the District, particularly on the north of the Ganges, 
while the value of land has increased enormously since the beginning of 
the century. During the same period, sij^divifiion of property has also 
gone on very rapidly, the number of estates being thirty-fold and the 
number of proprietors nearly eighth-fold what it once was. Bhdgalpur 
is divided for administrative purposes into four Subdivisioi^ — the Sadr 
Subdivision (986 square miles in extent), fidnkd^(ii64 «quar# miles 
Madahpurd (872 square miles), and Sdpdl (1275 square miles). There 
has been a steady increase in the machinery for the protection of person * 
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and property in the District. In 1780, there was only i magisterial 
andh civil and revenue court in Bhdgalpur; in 1850 the number of 
magisterial courts was 4, and of civil courts, 10 ; in 1869, there were 8 
magisterial and 13 civil courts. The District is divided for police 
purposes into 12 thdnds or police circles. In 1874, the regular police 
consisted of 2 superior and 21 subordinate officers, and 420 constables. 
In addition to these there was a municipal force, consisting of 132 men, 
and a village police 3750 strong. The entire police forces of the 
District, therefore, consisted in 1874 of 4325 officers and men, equal 
to an average of nearly 1 man to every square mile or to every 422 per- 
sons. The aggregate cost of this force was ;^i4,42 7, equal to a charge 
of 2d. per head of the population. In the same year the number of 
persons put on trial for ‘cognisable’ offences was 978, of whom 734 
\Yere convicted. There are 2 jails and 2 lock-ups in the District, the 
principal prison Ijeing at Bhdgalpur town. The daily average number 
of prisoners in 1872, in this central jail, was 777, and in 1873, 910 ; the 
average cost of maintaining each prisoner during the latter year was 
;^5, 2s. 5d. Education has not made such rapid progress in Bhagalpur 
as in some other Districts of Bengal. In 1856-57, the number of 
Government and aided schools was 10, with 358 pupils; in 1870-71, 
there were 12 schools, with 750 pupils. An impetus has recently 
been given, however, to education in the District; and by 1873-74 
the number of Government and aided schools had increased to 
234, in consequence of the introduction of important changes in 
the system of primary education, whereby 222 schools received small 
grants varying from 8s. to los. a month. The number of pupils 
attending these schools was 5972, of whom 5273 were Hindus and 
692 Muhammadans. 

Medical Aspects . — Malarious fevers, generally intermittent but some- 
times also remittent, are endemic in the District, chiefly in the northern 
Division. They are most prevjalent during the rains and in the begin- 
ning of the col^ weather, and 55 per cent, of the mortality of the District 
is attributed in the returns to this cause. Dysentery and diarrhoea are 
always very prevalent; and among the other common diseases of the 
District are scurvy, jaundice, leprosy, bronchitis, and asthma. The most 
common of the deadly epidemics is cholera, but Bhdgalpur, although it 
is every now and then visited by severe outbreaks, does not suffer so 
seriously as some of the neighbouring Districts — a fact attributed to the 
small number of fairs and religious gatherings which are held, and to the 
comparatively scanty attendance at those which do take place. The 
curious fever known as ‘ dengue ’ bloke out for the first time in Bhigal- 
^^ur in 1872,^ and, as usual with this disease, spread throughout the 
District very rapidly. Small-pox prevails to a considerable extent, but 
vaccination is gradually finding more favour with the natives. There 
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are 6 charitable dispensaries in the District — one main dispensary at 
Bhigalpur, afld branches at Binkd and Colgong, south, and at Madah- 
puri, Tulshid, and Sonbarsd, north of the Ganges. 

BMgalpur. — Subdivision of the District of the same name, 
Bengal, lying between 25° 3' 30" and 25° 29' 30" n. lat., and between 
86° 41' 15" and 87° 33' 30" e. long ; area, 986 square miles; number 
of villages, 869; number of houses, 89,767; pop. (1872), 487,716, 
comprising 419,103 Hindus (85*9 percent, of the population), 64,474 
Muhammadans, 19 Buddhists, 408 Christians, and 3712 ‘others’: 
average density of population, 495 per square mile ; villages per square 
mile, 88 ; houses per square mile, 91 ; number of peftons per village, 
561 ; persons per house, 5*4. The Subdivision comprises the 4 thdnds 
(police circles) of Bhdgalpur, Sultdnganj, Colgong, and Parmeswarpur. 

In 1870-71, it contained 5 magisterial and revenue courts, and a totjil 
police force of 1468 men, of whom 1072 belonged tcythe village watch. 
The total separate cost of Subdivisional administration, including police, 
is estimated at ;^57i4. Magisterial records exist from the year 1771. 

BMgalpur. — Chief town and administrative headquarters of the 
District of the same name, Bengal; situated on the right or south 
Bank of the Ganges, which is 7 miles wide at this point. The town is 
2 miles in length, and about a mile in breadth. Lat. 25° 15' 16" n., 
long. 87° 2' 29" E.; pop. (1872), 69,678, comprising 50,673 Hindus, 
18, 455 Muhammadans, 19 Buddhists, 342 Christians, and 189 ‘others;’ 
number of males, 35,021 — females, 34,657. Municipal income in 
1874-75, ;£’37o8 ; incidence of municipal taxation, is. o|d. per fiead of 
population within municipal limits. Station of the East Indian 
Railway; distance from Calcutta, 265 miles; by river, 326 miles. 
Within the town and in its neighbourhood (at Chainpanagar) are 
some yiteresting Muhammadan shrines, and two remarkable places 
of worship, belonging to the heretical sect of the Oswdls. The 
Karnagarh Plateau, near the itown, formerly contained the lines of the 
‘ Bhdgalpur Hill Rangers,’ organized by Cleveland in 1780 (vide Santal 
Parganas). It continued in their possession until 1863, when the 
battalion was disbanded, and it is now held by a wing of a Native 
Infantry regiment. The town contains two monuments the memory 
of Mr. Augustus Cleveland, sometime Collector of BHAGALPtfR Dis- 
trict, one of brick, erected by the landholders of the "District ; 
the other of stone, sent out by the Court qf Directors of the East 
India Company from England. An att^hpt has been made to prove 
that Bhdgalpur occupies the site of J;he ancient Palibothra, but there 
seems no sufficient reason to doubt^the common identification of Patnd 
with that city. Bhdgalpur figures morh than 6nce*in ^hammadaai 
chronicles of the i6th century. Akbar’s troops* jnarched through the 
town when invading Bengal in 1573 and 1575. In Akbar’s second • 
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war against the Afghdn King of Bengal, Mdn Sinh made it the rendez- 
vous of all the Behdr contingents, which in 1592 were^sent thence 
over Chutid Ndgpur to Bardwdn, where they met the Bengal levies, and 
the united army invaded Orissa. The town was subsequently made the 
seat of an imperial faujddr or military governor. 

Bh^galpur. — Town in Gorakhpur District, North-Western Provinces, 
on the left bank of the Gogra. I.at. 26° 10' n., long. 83® 52' e. It 
formerly gave its name to a pargand, and is said to have been the birth-, 
place and residence of Parasu Rdma, an incarnation of Vishnu. A 
stone pillar (attributed by some to Parasu R^ma, and by others to 
Bhfm Sinh) and* several ruins exist in the neighbourhood. Distance 
from Gorakhpur, 50 miles south-east. 

Bhdgamandala. — Village in Coorg, Madras, with a ruined fort 
of some importance during the war between Tipii Sultdn and the 
native Rdjd. There is a divasthdna or temple of great sanctity, endowed 
by Government with ;£'39S a year. Lat. 12° 23' n., long. 75® 36' e. 

BMgirathi. — River of Bengal ; a branch of the Ganges, which it 
leaves at Chhapghdtf, near the police station of Suti in Murshiddbdd 
District. Flowing in a southerly direction, it divides Murshiddbid into 
two almost equal portions, and leaves the District below the village of 
Bidhupdra, close to the battle-field of Plassey. It then forms the 
boundary-line between the Districts of Nadiyd and Bardwdn, until it 
reaches Nadiyd town. Here its waters are met by those of the 
Jalangt, and the united stream assumes the name of the Hugl^. 
Chief tributaries, all on the right bank — in Murshiddbdd, the united 
waters of the Bdnsloi and Pdgld and the Chora Dekra ; and in 
Bardwan, the Ajdi and the Kharf. Principal towns on the banks — 
in Murshiddbdd, Jangipur, Murshiddbdd, Jidganj, and Berhampur ; 
in Bardwan, Katwi; in Nadiya, Nadiya town. This river is re- 
garded by the Hindus as the sacred channel of the Ganges. Accord- 
ing to legend, it derives its name from Bhdgirath, the great-grandson 
of Sdgar, King of Oudh, at whose intercession Gangd (the aqueous 
form of Vishnu and Lakshmf) came down from heaven {vide Statistical 
Account of Bengal, vol. i. pp. 28, 29). The course of the river frequently 
changes, and sandbanks and other obstructions are constantly being 
formed.*' A series of efforts has been made by Government to keep 
the chanhel clear for navigation, and during the hot weather a weekly 
register of its depth, as well as that of the other Nadiyd rivers (the 
Jalangf and the Mdtdbhan^k), is published, as a guide to native 
merchants and boatmen. 

Bhdgirathi.''— River in Garhwd! State, North-Western Provinces 
.(^at. 30"^ 8' 3V' to *30® ^6' n:, lc;ng. 78® 38' 15" to 79® 6' 45'' e.), and one 
of the head-waters of/rhe Ganges; rises from the Gangotri Peak, in the 
Native State of Garhwdl ; flows through a wild and rocky bed, with 
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numerous shoals and rapids, and joins the Alaknanda at Deopraydg. 
Thenceforwaid the united stream is known as the Ganges. The 
Bhdgirathi, though inferior in importance and volume to the Alaknanda, 
is regarded among the Hindus as the chief feeder of the sacred stream, 
and is identified with the branch thrown off by the Ganges at Chhdp- 
ghdtf, more than 1000 miles below. 

BMgwa. — Seaport in Surat District, Bombay. Lat. 2^*" 24' N., 
long. 72° 40' E. Average annual value of trade for fi^e years ending 
1871-72 — exports, ;;^2388; imports, ;^2629. 

BhagwAngold. — River mart on the Ganges, in Murshiddbdd 
District, Bengal. Lat. 24° 20' n., long. 88“ 20' 38" e.* There are in 
reality two villages of the name, five miles from each other, called New 
and Old Bhagwdngola. The latter was the port of Murshiddbdd dur- 
ing Muhammadan rule, and is still much resorted to when the Gange^ 
is in flood. At other times, owing to changes which ^ave taken place 
in the course of the river, it is not accessible by boat, and the river 
traffic is confined to the new town. This latter is sometimes called 
Alatalf, and is a great depot for up-country produce, especially indigo 
seed. Old Bhagwdngold is a police station. Distance from Calcutta, 

1^0 miles north. 

Bhagwantnagar. — Pargand in Unao District, Oudh ; bounded on 
the north by Bihar, Pdtan, and Magrdyar pargands ; on the east by 
Khfron and Sareni pargands^ on the south by Daundia Khera pargandy 
and on the west by Ghdtampur pargand. Watered by the small rivers 
Kharhi and Suwdwan, which both have their rise in this pargandy 
and which occasionally do considerable damage by inundations. Soil 
principally loam and clay. Area, 45 square miles, of which 19 are 
cultivated. Government land revenue, ;£ 6 yjiy averaging 4s. 8|d. per 
acre. Principal autumn crops — cotton, rice, millet, /m'/g, vetches, 
Indian corn, oil-seeds, sweet potatoes; spring crops — wheat, barley, 
gram, peas, oil-seeds, and spgar-cane. Of the 53 villages 25 are 
zarninddriy 26 pattid£ri, i tdlukddriy and i revenue-free grant. 

Bhagwantnagar. — Town in Unao District, Oudh; 32 miles south- 
east of Unao town, on the road from Baksdr to Bihdr. Founded by 
and named after Bhagwant Kuir, the wife of Rdo Raghundth Sinh, the 
Bdis chief of Daundia Khera. Pop. (1869), Hindus, 47 78, of^whom 
950 are Brdhmans ; Muhammadans, 145 — total, 4923. Siie Hindu 
temples, vernacular school. 

Bhagwantnagar. — Town in Hardoi Dfejrict, Oudh; i mile south of 
MalUnw^n. Founded about 180 years afto by Aurangzeb's Hindu 
diwduy R^jd Bhagvant Rdi, who naned it after himself# Pop. (1869), 
3247, chiefly Brahmans. Considerable inanifactflre of bell-metai plates;^ 
and drinking vessels. Bi-weekly market. 

Bhai. — Town in Rdi Bareli District, Oudh ; 3 miles west of Dalmau, • 
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on the road from that place to Ldlganj. Picturesquely situated on 
rising ground, surrounded by numerous groves. Pop. ^1869), 2789 
Hindus, 1234 Muhammadans — total, 4023. 

Bhainsror {Bhainsrorgarh^ Bdnsror ), — Fort in Kotah State, Rdj- 
putdna ; situated on the summit of a lofty rock in the angle of 
confluence where the Bhdmani river falls into the Chambal. Lat 24® 
58' N., long. 75* 36' E. Distance (direct) from Kotah, 22 miles south- 
west ; from Ujjain, 127 north. The rock varies from 300 to 700 feet in 
height above the average level of the river, by which its base is washed 
on all sides but the north. In this direction the fort is accessible, 
but the slope has been artificially scarped. The place could, without 
much difficulty, be reduced by shells ; and even before the introduction 
of artillery was taken by Ala-ud-dfn, Pathin King of Delhi (1295-1316). 
The stream is 500 yards wide, and, even in the dry season, 40 feet 
deep ; it is very ^apid and violent, there being a fall of between 30 
and 40 feet above the fort, and another of equal depth below. 

Bhainswdl. — Village in Muzaffarnagar District, North-Western 
Provinces; distant from Muzaffarnagar town 27 miles. Pop. (1872), 
3004; more than 100 brick -built houses, owned chiefly by Jats, 
Brahmans, and Banias. The village lies very low, close to and west of 
the main channel of the Eastern Jumna Canal; in the rains it is 
entirely surrounded by water, and there is a good deal of sickness in 
consequence. Average annual rainfall for the seven years ending 
1872-73, 25*8 inches. In the centre of the village is a mound 30 feet 
high, ^aid to contain the grave of Pi'r Ghiib, the founder. Branch 
post-office. 

Bhairabi.— River in Darrang District, Assam, flowing south from 
the Aka Hills in a tortuous course, and falling into the Brahmaputra. 
It is navigable throughout the year by large country boats,^ and . is 
nowhere fordable. The stream is said to bring down much gold dust. 

Bhairdgnid. — Village and large grain depot in Muzaffarpur District, 
Bengal ; situated on the Nepal frontier, a little to the north of Asogi. 
Lat. 26® 44' n!, long. 85° 22' e. The Nepdl trade changes hands at 
this place, where the dealers of the plains meet the hillmen. A 
registering station for traffic was opened here in the beginning of 
1876. 

BhairogMti. — In Garhwil State, North-Western Provinces; con- 
fluence of the Bhdgirathi with the Jahnavi, in a deep gorge, confined by 
perpendicular walls of granRsi;q considered a place of great sanctity, and 
visited by Hindu pilgrims; from all parts of India. Lat. 31® 2' n., 
long. 78® 54' E. " , 

Bha^saifilda.-*-One oflihe Kdlinjar Chaubi Jdgirs under the Bundel- 
khand Agency, in Ceiitral India. Area, 12 square miles; estimated popu- 
lation in 1875, 6000; revenue, ;^iioo. It is arule of succession in the 
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Kdlinjar family, that when heirs fail to any sharer, the share is divided 
.among the surviving branches of the family. The share of Bhaisaunda 
is held by Chaubf Tirat Prasdd, who is a Hindu and a Brahman. The 
jdgirddr has about 80 foot soldiers. 

Bhajji. — One of the Punjab Hill States in political subordination to 
the Punjab Government, lying between 31*' 7' 30" and 31" 17' 45" n. lat, 
and between 77° 2' 30'' and 77° 23' 15'' e. long. The Rdnd, R^n Bahadur 
Sinh, is a Rdjput. The founder of the family came from Kdngra and 
acquired possession of the State by conquest. The Gurkhis over- 
ran the country between 1803 and 1815, and were expelled by the 
British Government, on which the Rdnd was confirmed in possession 
of his State by sanad. Area, 96 square miles ; pop. about 19,000 ; 
revenue, ^^2300. An annual tribute of ;^i44 is paid to the British. 
Sentences of death passed by the Rdnd require confirmation ; otlj^er 
punishments are awarded on his own authority. % 

Bhakliar . — Tahsil of Derd Ismdil Khdn District, Punjab, lying 
along the eastern bank of the Indus, between the desert and the river ; 
only slowly reclaimed and colonized by Jdt and Baluch settlers within 
the last three centuries. Area, 1022 square miles; pop. (1868), 98,236, 
^^r 96*05 per square mile. 

Bhakkar. — Municipal town in Derd Ismdil Khdn District, Punjab, 
and headquarters of the tahsil. Lat. 31'’ 37' 43" n., long. 71® 5' 52" e. ; 
pop. (1868), 5554, comprising 2666 Hindus, 2742 Muhammadans, 58 
€ikhs, 6 Christians, and 82 ‘ others.’ Situated on the deserted left bank 
of the Indus. Founded probably towards the close of the 15th century 
by a body of colonists from Derd Ismdil Khdn, led by a Baluch adven- 
turer, whose descendants long held the surrounding country, till ousted 
by the grantees of Ahmad Shdh Durdni. Municipal income in 1875-76, 
^2i6„or io|d. per head of population (4803) within municipal limits. 

Bhaldla. — One of the petty States of Jhaldwdr in Kdthidw’dr, 
Bombay ; consisting of i village, with 3 independent tribute-payers. 
Lat. 22“ 51' N., long. 71® 56' E. ; estimated revenue in 1876, ^204, 
of which about ;^47 is paid as British tribute. 

dhalgdlU Buldhoi. — One of the petty States of South Kdthidwdr, 
Bombay, consisting of 2 villages, with 2 independent tribi de-payers. 
Estimated revenue in 1876, ;^2oo; British tribute oayabl^, ^20. 
Bhalgdm village, 22® 27' n., long. 70° 54' e. * 

Bhalkd. — One of the Western Dwars of ,1'hutdn. Area in 1870, 
119 square miles; number of ‘enclosute|,’ 488 ; number of houses, 
856; pop. (1870), 6544, of whom 3460 were males and 3084 females ; 
average density of population, 55 ^er squjre mile; hcfuses per square 
mile, 7*19; persons per ‘ enclosure,’ •41*; persons pe/ houile, 7*64’. 
Of the total area of 76,041 acres, 9070 are cultivated and 66,971 
uncultivated. 

VOL. II. 
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— Tributary State and town within the Political Agency of 
Mihi Kinta, in the Province of Guzerat (Gujardt), Bombay. Lat. 23® 50' 
30'' N., long. 72“ 50' E. ; estimated area, 59 miles ; pop. (1872), 3548 ; 
gross revenue, including transit dues, ;^3oo. The products are sugar* 
cane, wheat, millet, and Indian corn. There is i school, with 22 pupils. 
The present (1875) chief is twenty-five years of age ; he is a Hindu, a 
Parmdr Koti by caste. His name is Muldji, and his title Thdkur. He 
holds no sanad authorizing adoption. In matters of succession his 
house follows the rule of primogeniture. A tribute of 14s. is 

payable to the Gdekwdr, and los. to the State of Edar. 

Bham. — Town '(deserted) in Wun District, Berar. Lat. 20“ 13' 30" 
N., long. 78° 3' E. j 16 miles south of YewatmdI. Vast stone ruins, 
covering a large area, bear witness to the city camps which followed 
the standard of Raghoji Bhonsld. Tradition relates that of Bairdgis 
(religious mendicants) alone, there were no fewer than 5000 houses. 
The site is now dense jungle, inhabited only by bears and tigers. 

Bhdmgarh. — Town in Nimdr District, Central Provinces ; 8 miles 
east of Khandwa town. Pop. (1870), 2240, chiefly cultivators. 
Weekly market and vernacular school. 

BMn. — Government town in Karachi (Kurrachee) District, Sind* 
Lat 26° 33' N,, long. 67° 56' 30'' E. ; pop. (1872), 1084, chiefly agri- 
cultural — 833 Muhammadans, 251 Hindus. Staging bungalow. 

Bhan. — Revenue circle in Shwegyeng District, Tenasserim, British 
Burma. Area, 235 square miles, of which only a small part is underc 
cultivation; pop. (1876), 3846, chiefly Karengs ; gross revenue 
(1876-77), ;j{^495i. The river Miittama (or Madama) forms its southern 
boundary. 

Bhan-bhwai-gun. — Revenue circle in Prome District, Pegu 
Division, British Burma. Pop. (1876), 246; gross revenue (^876), 

Bhan-byeng. — Revenue circle in Thayet District, Pegu Division, 
British Burma. Area, 114 square miles ; pop. (1876), 3373. A level 
tract, but in its western portion, which occupies the valley of the Nga-wet 
river, covered with forests. Ridges of the Arakan Hills cross the 
District, terminating in the Kyouk spur, beyond the eastern boundary 
of this circle. Number of acres under regular cultivation, 500, out of a 
total area'of 70,400 acres, of which 67,840 acres are uncultivable ; gross 
revenue (1876), ;j^54o. 

Bhan-byeng. — Revenuejcu-cle in Prome District, Pegu Division, 
British Burma. Pop. (1876))! 1261^ Situated in the valley of the Pouk- 
khoung,on thelbwer slopes c i the Pegu Yoma Mountains, and south of 
the Nav^ng riyer.*' Gross ftvdhue, with Tsheng-gaw circle (1876-77), 

Bhdndak. — The eastern pargand of the Warora tahsU, in Chdnda 
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District, Central Provinces. Lat (centre) 26® 10' n., long. 79° 10' e. ; 
area, abou^ 384 square miles, mainly hill and forest 

Bhdndak. — TowninChdnda District, Central Provinces; 18 miles 
north-west of Chdnda. Lat. 26° 6' 30" n., long. 79° 9' 15" e. Contains 
470 houses, scattered over a large extent of ground ; and is surrounded, 
except on the west, by ancient groves and jungle. Tradition runs 
that here stood the great city of Bhadrdvatf, mentioned ip the Mahd- 
hhdrata^ extending from Bhatdld to the Jharpat, the scene of the battle 
for the Sdmkarna horse. The demi-god Bhima, whose footprint is still 
pointed out on the Dewdla Hill, bore away the horse for sacrifice by 
Dharma, the king. The temple-caves at Bhdndak aftd in the Dewila 
and Winjhdsanf Hills, the traces of forts on those hills, the temple of 
Bhadravatf, the foundations of the king’s palace, the bridge over a now 
dried-up lake, and numerous ruined temples and tanks, testify to Ihe 
existence here of a great city in the remote past, ^hdndak now forms 
the sccr e of an important fair, held in February, but at other seasons 
it carries on but little trade. It has Government schools for boys and 
girls, a police station-house, a District post office, and a sardi. The 
residents are chiefly Marhattas. 

’ Bhanddra. — A British District in the Chief Commissionership of the 
Central Provinces, lying between 20° 38' 30" and 21° 46' n. lat., and 
between 79° 29' 30" and 80° 43' 30" e. long. ; bounded on the north by 
Seoni and Bdlaghdt, on the south by Chanda, on the east by Rdipur, 
<ind on the west by Ndgpur. Population in 1872, 564,813^ area, 
3922 square miles. The administrative headquarters are at Bhandara, 
which is also the principal town. 

Physical Aspects. — Towards the west, Bhanddra stretches out in an 
open plain to the banks of the Wdinganga, which flows along the whole 
length, of the western border ; on the north and cast, hills, inhabited 
chiefly by Gonds and other wild tribes, shut it in. Upwards of 
one-third of the District is cc 5 vered with jungle. Few of its mountains 
attain any considerable size. Several small forest-clad, ranges, branch- 
ing from the great Sdtpura chain, run into the interior, generally 
in a southerly direction. Another low range, known as the Ambagarh 
or Sendurjhari, skirts the south of the Chdndpur pargajid. The only 
isolated peaks worthy of notice are the Bahahi, Kanheri and Ndwagdon 
Hills. These consist mostly of granitic rock, but near the Wdinganga 
sandstone shows itself in patches among the heights on the west bank of 
the Garhvl and Bdgh rivers. In the uppei portion of the course of the 
Bdgh, porphyry is extensively disclosed, with crystals of quartz, and of 
white and sometimes red felspar, ifnbeddeA in a^dark flias^ of the same 
materials. Of the rivers of Bhanddra* tne Wdinganga alonS retails 
water through the hot season. Into the Wdinganga fall the Bawantharf, 
the Bdgh, the Kanhdn, and the Chulban, the only other important* 
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streams in the District. But it is the lakes and tanks, of which there 
are said to be no fewer than 3648, that form the most striking feature 
of Bhandira. By taking advantage of the dips and hollows afforded by 
an undulating country, or by excavating artificial basins and throwing 
long dams across sloping ground, sheets of water, often of enormous 
size, have been formed. ‘ These tanks,* writes a former Chief 
Commissioner, Sir Richard Temple, ‘ are so numerous and some 
of them so large, being many miles in circumference, that this tract 
might almost be called the lake region of Nagpur. Here a tank is 
not a piece of water with regular banks, crowned with rows or avenues 
of trees, with an artificial dyke and sluices, and with fields around it, 
but it is an irregular expanse of water ; its banks are formed by rugged 
hills covered with low forests that fringe the water, where the wild beasts 
repair to drink ; its dykes, mainly shaped out of spurs from the hill, are 
thrown athwart themollows, a part only being formed by masonry ; its 
sluices often consist of chasms or fissures in the rock ; its broad surface 
is often, as the monsoon approaches, lashed with surging and crested 
waves.* The principal lakes bear the names of Nawdgdon, Seoni, and 
Siregdon. Besides the numbers now existing, many ruined tanks are 
dotted about the country, but their restoration would require such an * 
outlay as to render the undertaking of doubtful advantage. Owing to 
the large extent of forest, wild animals abound. The tiger and the 
panther cause the greatest destruction to human life ; and during the 
rainy se^ason many persons die from the bites of venomous snakes. 
Ninety-eight deaths from these causes were registered in the year 1876. 
Deer of all kinds and wild pigs swarm in the woods, and frequently 
inflict great injury upon the crops. 

History . — Of the early history of Bhanddra nothing is known, except 
that the legendary Gaulis are said at some remote period to have, over- 
run the country. The Gaulis of the present day are a wandering 
and pastoral race, who encamp in the junglts, and only visit the villages 
to sell their cattle or dairy produce, and to purchase provisions. 
Possibly the Muhammadan princes of the Deccan at one time included 
Bhanddra in their dominions, but not till the end of the 17th century 
can our information be relied upon. We then find the District 
under the rule of the Gond Raja of Deogarh. Bakht Buland, the 
founder of the dynasty, purchased the support of Aurangzeb by his 
conversion to the Muhammadan faith. Under his government a 
number of Rajputs, Lodhis, iPonwars, Korfs, Karas, and Kunbis were 
attracted into the District, se?2tling chiefly in the villages near the Wain- 
ganga. The^r industry ancjl agricultural skill greatly improved the 
country, ^ especially in the region of Pauni. The Marhattas under 
Raghoji I. conquered these parts about 1738, but they were not formally 
administered from Ndgpur until 1743. Under the Bhonslds a number 
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of the comtnercial and soldier castes — Mdrwirfs, Agarwdlas, Lingayats, 
and Marhattd Kunbfs — established themselves in the District. In 
1817, when Appd Sdhib was at war with the British, he sent the ladies 
of his palace, with his jewels and other valuables, for security to 
Bhanddra. On the surrender of Ndgpur, the English troops escorted 
them back to that city. The next year Chimnd Pdtel, zaminddr of the 
Kdmtha and Warild tdlukas^ rebelled against the British Government, 
when Captain Gordon was deputed to Kdmtha, and put a speedy end 
to the disturbance. The District was then administered by Captain 
Wilkinson, at first from Kdmtha, but after 1820 frqm Bhanddra. In 
1830, Rdjd Raghojf in. attained his majority and succeeded to the 
government, which he continued to hold till his death in 1853. On the 
nth October 1854, Captain C. Elliot was appointed Deputy Commis- 
sioner of the District, and since then the history o^Bhanddra has b5en 
one of peaceful progress. During the Mutiny of 1*857-58, the District 
remained perfectly tranquil. Three companies of infantry and a small 
body of horsemen were stationed at Bhanddra until i860, but since that 
time the police have constituted the only armed force. 

Population , — A rough enumeration in 1866 returned the population 
of Bhanddra at 608.480; the more careful Census of 1872 disclosed 
564,813 ; the latest estimate, in 1877, indicates a total of 593,624. The 
Census of 1872 still remains, however, the only basis for a detailed 
examination .of the people. It disclosed a population pf 564,813 
persons, on an area of 3922 square miles, residing in 1589 vilfeges or 
townships and in 106,121 houses, 2352 of which were classed as of the 
better sort; persons jier sc^uare mile, i44’oi ; villages per square mile, 
•41; houses per square mile, 27*06; persons per village, 355*45; 
persons per house, 5*32 ; number of males, 279,284 — females, 285,529. 
Ethnical division in 1877 — Europeans, 9; Eurasians, 18; aboriginal 
tribes, 85,498 ; Hindus, 496^235; Muhammadans, 11,240; Buddhists 
and Jains, 545. The most numerous of the aboriginal tribes are the 
Gonds (80,661), the remainder consisting of Kurkus, Rols, and others. 
Among the Hindus, the Brahmans in 1872 numbered 5989, and the 
Rdjputs 4495, the mass of the Hindu population consisting of Dhers or 
Mhars (94,703), Kunbfs (65,284), Ponwdrs (45,404), Mdlfs (23,503), Telfs 
(30,750), Goarfs (34,910), Kaldrs (21,806), Dhimdrs (23,831), and other 
cultivating or inferior castes. Native Christians in 1877, 47- The 
language in common use is Marhattf, though 'from the neighbourhood 
of Urdu-speaking regions, Urdu is under|tood generally through the 
District, and Urdu words and idignis hav| largely impaired the purity 
of the Marhattf spoken in Bhanddra. TheiGonds and othfer castes use 
also their peculiar languages, intelligible only to tfeemsel\fes. * 

The inhabitants of Bhanddra, even among the liigher classes, have a< 

reputation for bluntness and discourtesy; ^nor do they compensate for 

• • 
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this defect by their candour or manliness. Indeed, the t\/o proverbs 
most frequently in their mouths by no means tend to a practice of the 
virtues which are usually associated with a rude simplicity — ‘ Charity 
remains at home,’ and ‘ The perfection of wisdom is deceit’ These are 
the favourite sentiments of a native of Bhanddra. Good treatment, 
however, will generally bring out honesty and industry among the 
Gonds, and the Ponwirs make hard-working agriculturists. But the 
population generally have none of the hardy, active habits often found 
in Northern India. Rarely does a person of the higher rank mount a 
horse ; for nearly every journey, long or short, he has recourse to a 
small two-wheeled ox-cart. And it is not easy to get a fair day’s work 
out of the labourer. Cheap food and a stationary population, a mild, 
equable climate, and a landlocked district without roads, have doubtless 
c6ntributed to produce these characteristics ; and as the country is 
being opened up, greater activity already manifests itself. Nowhere, 
perhaps, in India is the marriage tie less regarded than among the 
lower castes in Bhandira, particularly the Ponwars, Lodhis, and Kunbis. 
In this licence the women take the lead, often divorcing themselves from 
their husbands, and selecting, of their own free will, successive partners, 
without any opposition from their lawful lords. All, moreover, except 
the higher castes of Hindus, practise the ceremony called 
resembling the nika marriage common among Muhammadans, by 
which, after the death of a first husband or wife, a pair agree to live 
together in recognised concubinage. In this District, contrary to the 
general custom, girls receive more honour than boys ; and tlie usual 
method of betrothals is reversed, as the relatives of a boy are fain 
humbly to supplicate the parents of the girl whose hand they would 
win, instead of being sought after themselves. The general ignorance 
discovers itself in the loose notions entertained by the people regarding 
the respect due to the various Hindu divinities. Phallic worship is 
almost universal throughout the District ; and all kinds of quadrupeds, 
and various reptiles, receive the adoration of their several votaries. 
Remarkable sepulchres become objects of reverence ; and a large tomb 
near the village of Murmdri, about lo miles from Bhanddra, where rest 
the remains of an English lady, is held in great veneration by the 
surrounding villagers. The few Muhammadans in the District are 
notorious for neglect of their religious duties, and for their disorderly 
and dissipated life. 

Four towns in Bhandar^ each have a population exceeding 5000, 
viz. Bhandar-/^, the District capital (11,433), Pauni (8973), Tumsar 
(73^7)>,.^^d‘'MoHARi (61837. Townships of 1000 to 5000 inhabitants 
dumber 59; from 20^ to 1000, 852; villages containing fewer than 200 
I inhabitants, 674. 'The four large towns constitute the only munici- 
^ palities, their population within municipal limits being — Bhandara, 
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12,183; 9522; Tumsdr, 7817; and Mohiri, 6560, — making a 

total of 36,082, thus leaving 557,542 as forming the strictly rural 
population. 

Agriculture , — Of the total area of 3922 square miles, only 1128 are 
cultivated, and of the portion lying waste, 1285 are returned as 
cultivable ; 320,863 acres of the cultivated land are irrigated entirely 
by private enterprise. The Government assessment is at, the rate of 
IS. 2d. per acre of cultivated land, or 6jd. on th^^ cultivable land. 
Rice constitutes the staple crop, no less than 426,605 acres being 
devoted to this purpose; wheat, 65,931 acres; other food grains, 
272,442. Oil-seeds, the only other crops extensively 'cultivated, occupy 
49,018 acres. The beginning and the end of the rains are the sowing 
times. The chief autumn crop is rice; the chief spring crops are 
wheat and gram. In northern Bhandara, as soon as the rice harvest 
has been garnered, the husbandmen cut the dam, ftt the water out of 
the taniv, and sow wheat or linseed in the bed ; this appears the only 
means they have of raising a dry crop in the District. They sow their 
rice in three different ways : Botd is simple broadcast sowing ; 
kau 7 'aky is sowing broadcast in a prepared field, after steeping the 
unhuskcd rice in hot water, and then leaving it to germinate (this 
mode is only adopted when the sowing happens to be late) ; the third 
mode is called nond ^ — a nursery of young rice is first formed in a well- 
manured piece of ground, and the seedlings are then transplanted to a 
^eld prepared as for the kaurak sowing, being placed at intervals of 
about an inch from each other. Irrigation is resorted to and manure 
used only for the cultivation of rice, vegetables, sugar-cane, and betel. 
The Census of 1872 showed a total of 3161 proprietors, of whom 2044 
’were classed as ‘ inferior.’ The tenants numbered 20,216, of whom 8518 
had either absolute or occupancy rights, while 11,698 were tenants-at- 
will. In 1876, the average rent per acre of land suited for rice was is. 
4d.; for wheat, is. id.; for Ihferior grain, is. 3d. : the average produce 
per acre being, rice, 378 lbs. ; wheat, 318 lbs. ; and inferior grain, 520 
lbs. Rice sold for 6s. id. per ewt, and wheat for 3s. 2d. per cwt. In 
the same year wages averaged for skilled labour is. 3d. per diem, for 
unskilled labour 4^d. per diem, being 2d. or 3d. higher than the rates 
of four years earlier. Carts, with which Bhanddra is oarticularly well 
stocked, may be hired at is. 3d. a day. Besides its crops, th*e District 
yields jungle produce of some value, especially gums and honey, the 
gathering of which is almost entirely in tb;p hands of the Gonds. The 
timber is of little worth, as the trees rareh; attain a large size. 

Natural Calamities , — Comparing the (iensus of 1872^ with that of 
1866, Bhandara shows a loss of 43,6^7 persons. Thaf this ^ecreq^e 
may be in part attributed to the famine of 1869% which fell with great 
severity on this District, cannot be doubted; but happily other and les^ 
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painful causes can also be assigned. During this peijod a large 
emigration of Koshtfs to Berar has taken place, where they have 
obtained employment as day-labourers, finding labour more remunera- 
tive, and fo6d less dear, than in their own villages. The opening up of 
the new«District of Baldghdt has also no doubt induced many to settle 
there. 

Commerce and Trade^ etc. — Cloth, and brass, and potstone wares 
constitute the chief manufactures of the District. Pauni produces 
cloth of singularly fine quality. A turban of the best sort made to 
order will sometimes fetch ;i^2o. The original makers of these 
magnificent cloths are said to have come to these parts on the 
invitation of the Ri]i of Ndgpur at the beginning of this century, from 
Paithan on the Goddvari, and from Burhanpur on the Tdpti. They 
now bear the name of Koshtfs. Of late years, the competition of 
English piece-gooas and the rise in the value of cotton have dimin- 
ished the price of the inferior kinds of cloth ; but the export trade 
. from this town to Ndgpur, Poona, and Bombay is still considerable, its 
value amounting in 1869 to Pauni also produces brass-ware, 

but Bhanddra is the most important seat of this manufacture, sending 
its exports to Ndgpur, Rdipur, and Jabalpur (Jubbulpore). The pot- 
stone-wares consist of cups, plates, and pipe-bowls, made chiefly at 
Kanheri and Pendri. Cotton, dyes, and salt from Berar, wheat and 
rice from Rdipur, English piece-goods from Bombay and Mirzdpur, 
silk frpm Burhdnpur, and cattle from Seoni and Mandla Districts, 
form the chief imports. The direction of the trade is chiefly — to and 
from Ndgpur and Rdipur by the Great Eastern Road, which enters the 
District on the west, and, passing through Bhanddra, crosses the river 
Bdgh by a substantial bridge into Rdipur District ; — and partly by d 
route through Paldndur ; to and from Kdmthi (Kamptee) by the Tumsdr 
route ; and towards Mandla by Hatta and Kdmtha. In 1877 there were 
58 miles of made roads. Small country carts and pack-bullocks supply 
the means of ,f:arrying on the existing traffic. The rocky barriers in 
the bed of the Wdinganga at Chichgdon, and in the bed of the Bdgh 
at Satond, limit the water communication during the rains to the 
interior of the District. The boats employed on these rivers consist 
of large logs of teak scooped out and lashed together. 

Administration . — In 1854, Bhanddra was formed into a separate 
District of the British Government of the Central Provinces. It is 
administered by a Deputy Commissioner, with assistants and tdhsUddrs. 
Revenue in 1868-69 — L^id revenue, ;;^4o,894; stamps, £3775 1 
excise, ;£SS92 * assessed ;axes, ;j^505i ; and forests, £2553- The 
settlement of>land revenue for the District was concluded in 1867, 

^ and the low rate at 'which it was fixed has greatly encouraged cultiva- 
tion. The payment is made by two instalments, in April and January. 
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In 1876-77, ^the total revenue amounted to jQsT ^$26^ of which the land 
revenue yielded ;^4o,68i. Under the Marhattd reign, there were no 
established courts of law, but the pdtels administered justice according 
to their own idea of what was right. In succession cases, the nationality 
determined the law to be followed. Suits exceeding ;^ioo,in value, 
however, generally came before the Both plaintiff and defendant 

paid to the Government a fee of one-fourth. Among the Ipwer classes 
the heads of castes, styled sefyds, and on appeal an assembly of 
sefydSf decided civil cases. The plaintiff provided victuals and tobacco, 
or if a Gond, liquor, for the court ; and an image of Mahddeva set 
upon a platform gave the sanctity of an oath to any statement there 
made. Thieves and burglars were punished by confiscation of goods, 
imprisonment in irons, or detention in the stocks. Second offences 
incurred mutilation of hands, nose, and fingers. Women who mijr- 
dered their husbands generally had their noses mutJkted. In 1876-77, 
the total cost of District officials and police of all kinds amounted to 
1,236. Number of civil and revenue judges of all sorts within the 
District, 7 — magistrates, 7 ; maximum distance of any village from the 
nearest court, 56 — average distance, 30 miles; number of police, 422, 
costing ^^5698, being i policeman to about every 9 square miles and 
to 1338 inhabitants. In 1876, the daily average number of convicts 
in jail was 65*52, of whom 7 were females. The total cost of the 
jails in that year was ^£6^$, Unpolished as they are, the inhabitants 
t)f Bhanddra have shown themselves more than usually sensible of 
the value of education. Twenty-eight private schools in the large towns 
and 27 in the villages supplied instruction, the teachers being Brdhmans 
or Vidurs, the illegitimate descendants of Brdhmans, either in the 
Persian or the Marhattf language. In some cases, these old town and 
village schools served as foundations for the existing institutions on 
the introduction of the present system of education. In 1876, the 
Government or aided schc^ls under Government inspection, all of 
which have been established since 1864, numbered ^7, attended by 
3319 pupils. 

Medical Aspects . — In 1871, the rainfall at the civil station was 55*97 
inches; in 1876, it amounted only to 38*15 inches. In the latter year 
the temperature in the shade was thus recorded : — May, highest reading 
100° R, lowest 73° F. ; July, highest reading 98'" F., lowest 72° F.*; Decem- 
ber, highest reading 89° R, lowest 49° F. T^jc most deadly disease is 
fever, which prevails throughout the year, .but proves most fatal during 
the months of September, October, and November. Nearly 80 per 
cent, of the deaths must be attributed to tms cause. Bowel complaints 
cany off large numbers, and small-pox* OA^ng fo tlfe little progress as 
yet* made by vaccination, commits great ravSges, more especially 
duriiH; the months of April, May, and June. In 18.76, the death-rate* 
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from all causes was 27*17 per 1000 of the population; fo^ the previous 
five years it had only averaged 17*03. Two charitable dispensaries at 
Bhandira and Kdmtha afforded medical relief in 1876 to 6805 in-door 
and out-door patients. 

Bhanddra. — TahsU in the District of the same name, Central Pro- 
vinces, lying between 20® 38' 30" and 21° 28' 15" n. lat., and between 
79" 31' 45': and 79** 57' 15" e. long. ; pop. (1872), 148,089; area, 786 
square miles, of which 396 were cultivated and 147 returned as culti- 
vable; land revenue, ;:^i5,o45; total revenue, ; rent paid by 

cultivators, ^^20,245. 

Bhanddra. — 'Headquarters of the District of the same name. Central 
Provinces. Lat. 21° 9' 22" n., long. 79® 41' 43" e. ; pop. (1877), 
11,433, niostly Dhers, Koshtfs, and Kdsirs, with a few Muhammadans 
and Brahmans. Situated on the Wainganga river^ close to the Great 
Eastern Road, thef town does a good trade in the hardware it manufac- 
tures, and in cotton cloth. Built entirely on red gravel, it is dry and 
healthy, but depends for its water on wells and tanks outside. Bhandiira 
has a District court, post office. Government dispensary, jail, police 
headquarters, travellers’ bungalow, assistant engineer’s office, public 
library, and Government zild school; also a girls’ school, and two 
indigenous schools for Marhatti, and for Persian and Urdu. 

Bhandaria. — One of the petty States of Undsarviyd in Kathidwdr, 
Bombay, consisting of one village, with four independent tribute- 
payers. Estimated revenue in 1876, ;^48o; a tribute of ;^3i is paid 
to the'Gdekwdr. 

Bhdnder. — Ancient town in Jhdnsi District, North-Western Provinces. 
Lat. 25° 43' 30" N., long. 78* 47' 55" E. On the left bank of the 
Pahiij river, distant 24 miles from Jhdnsi. Area, 209 acres ; pop. 
(1872), 5929 souls, comprising 5141 Hindus and 788 Musalmdns. 
Stands in the midst of picturesque rocky scenery, and spreads over 
the side of a hill into the plain beneath. West of the town, a large 
lake-like tank has been formed by throwing a dam across the bed of a 
stream flowing into the Pahuj. On the hill above, remains of tanks, 
wells, and temples, apparently mark the ancient site of a Buddhist 
monastery; carved granite stones of like origin do service in the 
town as door-steps or pillars. The principal mosque, built during 
the reigrr of Aurangzeb, consists in large part of Buddhist columns. 
Trade and population declining under pressure of cholera and famine, 
which have caused emigration to more favoured tracts. The town 
contains many ruined or vaqant houses. Manufacture of kharua cloth, 
exported to Mau (Mhow), ^walior,‘and Kdlpi ; also of white blankets. 
Police •otatioi^ p6st office, school, grain market, considerable bdzdr^ 
sardiy dispensary. Berauli, 3 miles south-east, has a perfect temple of 
- ancient date still unmutilated. \ 
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Bhandeswar. — Hill in Haz^riMgh District, Bengal; a bare rock 
shooting up abruptly from a wild, uninhabited tract to an elevation of 
1759 feet above sea level. The hill is very difficult of ascent, and is 
crowned by a perpendicular rock 20 feet in height. There are several 
smaller peaked hills of the same character in the neighbourhood. 

Bhdndup. — Seaport in Tanna District, Bombay. Lat. 19’’ 8' 45" 
N., long. 72° 59' 15" E. j average annual value of trade for^five years 
ending 1873-74 — exports, ;^286; imports, ;^23o. 

Bhdng^ . — Trading village in Fandpur District, Bengal ; situated 
on the Kumdr river. Chief imports — rice, paddy, salt, mustard, and 
piece-goods ; principal exports — ^jute, molasses, and 'sugar. Lat. 23® 
23' 35'' N., long. 90** i' 20" E. ; estimated population in 1870, 1000. 

BhangarMt. — Village in the District of the Twenty-four Pargands, 
Bengal; situated on the Bhdngar Canal. Lat. 22° 31 ' n., long. 8§° 
39' E. Large market frequented by boatmen, ana the scene of an 
annual Muhammadan fair. 

Bhangha. — Town in Bahriich District, Oudh ; 20 miles north-east 
of Bahraich, and 7 north-west of Bhinga. Prettily situated in the rich 
dodb between the Ripti and Bhakla rivers, in the midst of mango 
groves. Pop. (1869), 2149 Hindus, and 605 Muhammadans — total, 
2754. Government school. 

Bhangoda. — One of the muttds of the Bissemkat^k Estate, Vizaga- 
patam District, Madras; consisting of 32 villages, inhabited by Khonds. 
formerly proscribed by the officers of the Meriah Agency as addicted 
to human sacrifice. — See Bissemkatak. 

Bhan-gtin {Bhan-goon). — Revenue circle in Thayet District, Pegu 
Division, British Burma. Area, 24 square miles, of which 16 are un- 
cultivable ; pop. (1876), 2716, all Burmese. Chief products — rice, 
sesamum, cotton, maize, plantains, chillies, cutch, and silk. Bhan- 
gdn was transferred from Kama township to Thayet in 1859. Gross 
revenue (1876-77), ^^474. 

Bhan-law. — Revenue circle in Mergui District, Tegasserim, Britisn 
Burma. It occupies the valley of the river Tenasserim above its junc- 
tion with the Little Tenasserim. Land revenue (1876-77), £,1^2 ; 
capitation tax, £12,$ ; pop. (1876), 1997. 

Bhan-OUng. — Revenue circle in Toung-ngd District, Tenasserim, 
British Burma; on the right bank of the Tsittoung river. Pof). (1876), 
4135, principally Toungya cultivators or gardeners. To the north is 
the Tsiloung Lake, which is 5 feet deep in dry weather, and 8 feet in 
the rains. Chief crop, rice. Gross revenue (1876-77), £at^Z' 

Bhdnpiira. — Town in Indore State, Central Indian situated on the 
Rewa, at the base of a ridge of hills (lat 24° 30' 4V' ij., lon^ 75® 

30" eA^u the route from Neemuch (Nlmach) to»Kotah, 60 miles 6ast 
of f(/mer, 60 miles south of latter; elevation above sea, 1344 feet ;• 
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estimated pop. 20,000. The town is surrounded by a Wall, and has an 
* unfinished stone fort and fine palace. ‘ ' 

Bhdoirer. — Hill range in Jubbulpore (Jabalpur) District, Central 
Provinces, lying between 23® 9' and 24® 17' n. lat, and between 79* 25' 
and 80® 46' E. long., and forming the south-eastern face of the Vindhya 
hill system. Starting opposite Sankalghdt, on the Nerbudda (Narbadd) 
in Narsinghpur District, it runs in a north-easterly direction for 120 
miles j its last section bounding the Maihir valley. Highest peak, 
Kalumbe or Kalumar, 2544 feet above sea level. 

Bhardwdn. — Towm in Hardoi District, Oudh ; 14 miles north-east 
of Sandfla. Pc^Id. (1869), 3193, chiefly Brdhmans, living in 684 houses. 
Village school. 

Bhaxejda. — One of the petty States of Jhaldwdr, in Kdthidwdr, 
Pombay ; consisting of i village, with 2 independent tribute-payers. 
Estimated revenufe in 1876, .^^246; a tribute of jQ() is payable to the 
British Government 

BMrgavl. — River in Puri District, Bengal ; a branch of the Koya- 
KHAi, one of the distributaries of the Mahanadi. Leaving the 
Koyakhdi near Saddipur village, it flows in a southerly direction until it 
reaches a point 6 or 7 miles from the coast, when it turns abruptly to 
the west, and empties itself into the Chilka Lake. It is navigable 
throughout the rains, when, like the other rivers of Orissa, it frequently 
overflows its banks, flooding a large portion of the neighbouring country. 

Bharthna. — Central tahsU of Etdwah District, North-Western Pro- 
vinces ; comprising a narrow strip of territory running from north to 
south, and including part of the Doab uplands, the Jumna valley, and 
the wild ravine-clad region along the banks of the Chambal and the 
Kuari nadL Intersected by Etdwah Branch Canal and East Indian 
Railway. Area, 416 square miles, of which 212 are cultivated; pop. 
(1872), 148,922; land revenue, total revenue, 

rental paid by cultivators, ;^47,927 ; incidence of Government revenue 
per acre, 2 s. o|d. 

Bhartpur {Bharatpur ), — State in Rajputdna, under the political 
superintendence of the Rdjputdna Agency and the Government of 
India ; lying between 26® 43' and 27** 50' n. lat, and between 76® 53' 
and 77° 48' E. long. It is bounded on the north by the British District 
of Gurgdon ; on the east by Muttra and Agra ; on the south and south- 
west by Dholpur, Karauli (Kerowlee), and Jdipur (Jeypore) ; and on the 
west by Alwar (Uhvur). It is about 7 7 miles in length from north to south, 
and 50 miles in breadth; area, 1974 square miles. The northern part 
of the territpry appears to be considerably depressed, so as to form an 
e;?^tensive, irregular, and shallow basin receiving torrents from Alwar 
(Ulwur), terminating>^in the jhils or small lakes of Dig (Dee^ and its 
Vvicinity. The rivers flowing through the State are the Utangh^a, the 
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Gambhir, the ^Kakand, and the Ruparel. The population of the State 
was estimated in 1875 ^.t 743,710, or 37674 per square mile; of these 
630,242 are Hindus, and 1 13,445 Muhammadans. The principal castes 
are Jdts, Gujars, Brihmans, Banias, and Meos. The country is popularly 
known as Brij, or the land of Krishna, and the language, Brij-basha, is 
a village patois. Bhartpur is the only J^t principality of any magnitude 
in India, and perhaps the only State in which a great pj;oportion 
of the people belong to the same race as the nobles and princes. The 
chief towns are Bhartpur, Dig, Kdman, Khambar, Rupas. The 
town of Dfg is noted for the banwans or palaces . built by Sur^j, 
which are justly celebrated for their elegance of design^and perfection 
of workmanship. The fort, built by Budan Sinh, has been more than 
once besieged and taken; near it are the ruins of another fortress, 
apparently of older date. The town of Kdman, on themorth-east frontier, 
originally belonged to Jaipur, and was greatly enlarged by Rdjd Kam* 
Sen, from \vhom it derives its name. It contains many ruins, among which 
is a curious temple, with 84 pillars, on which the figure of Buddha is 
carved. Kaman is considered sacred, Krishna having resided there. 

It was one of the places ceded to Mahirijd Ranjit Sinh by General 
Perron in 1782. The town of Khambar is on the high road to Dfg, 

9 miles distant from the capital. It was founded at the beginning 
of last century by the chief of Jaipur, and is a small city situated ‘ 
in a plain, and surrounded by a mud wall and ditch. It has a large 
palace built by Budan Sinh, which, although in a good state of preser- 
vation, is now infested by bats, and never used as a place of residence. 
Rupas was founded by Rup Sinh, a descendant of the Rdj^s of Chittor- 
garh, who became a Muhammadan, and was a constant attendant at the 
court of the Emperor Akbar. He built a palace in the Mughal style of 
architecture, with a large tank attached, both of which are still in 
existence. There are in the vicinity three colossal Pandaon images of 
Baldeoji, his wife, and Yudisthora; two enormous monolith columns or 
obelisks, the inscriptions on which are nearly defaced; and another 
colossal image, supposed to represent a Buddhist or Jai 5 divinity. In 
addition to these places the following are worthy of notice; — Weir, 
founded by Budan Sinh more than 100 years ago; Khanwd, founded 
soon after the early Muhammadan conquests by Khd,R Muhammad 
Pathdn, famous for a great battle fought by Bdbar with Rand Sanga of 
Uddipur (Oodeypore) in 1526, when the supremacy of Upper India 
passed into the hands of the Moslem invaders. Baydna is a place of 
considerable antiquity, with many ruins. Its fort, built on a range of 
hills, was once esteemed one of the chief strongholds ,in India, and 
the bulwark of Jadun dominion; it contains a high pillar of stOQe, the 
inscription on which has not yet been deciphered. •^It was held by th? 
Jadun Jfjjd Bijdi Pdl, and was taken (a.d. 1004) by Sayyid Sdlar Masdiid, 1 
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a nephew of the great Moslem conqueror, Mahmdd of Ghazni. There 
are numerous graves of Muhammadan fanatics, who perished here on 
the occasion known as ‘ Abu Khandar ’ (or more correctly, ‘ Abu Bakr 
Kandahdri*), a name having reference probably either to the great 
number of Afghans who fell during the siege, or to the name and 
nationality of their leader. It is a spot of great sanctity in the eyes 
of Muhammadans, who declare that if a few more of the followers of 
the Prophet had received the crown of martyrdom here, the place 
would have superseded the title for veneration and pilgrimage held 
by Mecca. 

History , — Probably the first authentic information respecting the 
remote ancestors of the present possessor of Bhartpur is to be found 
in Ferishta, who states that in 1026 a horde of Jats molested Mahmiid 
of Ghazni on his return from Guzerat (Gujardt), and were nearly exter- 
minated by him. / In 1397, Tamerlane, marching towards Delhi, fell in 
with and massacred a horde of the same race, who were even then 
noted freebooters. In 1526, the army of Bdbar was harassed by them on 
his march through the Punjab. During the prosperity of the Mughal 
empire, the turbulence of their character brought upon them more 
than once the imperial wrath. The decline of the Mughal power, 
and the anarchy which followed the death of Aurangzeb, gave 
full scope for the play of their hardy and daring character. Under 
their chief, Chdranam, they erected petty castles in the villages, the 
lands of which they cultivated. Churinam was dispossessed by b^‘s 
brother Badan Sinh, who was installed as Rdja at Dig. Under the 
son of Badan Sinh, SuriJ Mall, the territory of the rising State was 
considerably extended. He was in favour with the Rdjd of Jaipur, 
and held the forts of Dig and Khambar. Bhartpur is first mentioned 
as a place of great strength about this time (1730). In 1754, Surdj 
Mall baffled the allied forces of the Wazir, Ghazi-ud-din, the Marhattds, 
and the Rdja of Jaipur, though in the end he compounded with 
them by the payment of ;^7o,ooo. Six years later, he joined, at the 
head of 30,000 men, the great Marhatta confederacy, which, under 
Seodasco Bhdo, marched to Delhi to oppose Ahmad Shah Durdni in 
his invasion of Hindustdn; but the incompetence of the Marhattd 
leader was so patent, and his insolence so galling to Surdj Mall, that 
he withdrew from the confederacy, and thus escaped the carnage of the 
defeat at Pdnipat. It was during the confusion resulting from this 
battle that Surdj Mairobtained possession of Agra, by bribing the 
commander of the garrison. He was surprised and killed in 1763, 
leaving five sons, three of whom .administered the State of Bhartpur 
in sucqessidn. During the reign of the third, Ndmal Sinh, the fourth 
ibn, Ranjit Sfnh, rebelled, and called to his aid Najaf Khdr^s who was 
nominally the commander-in-chief of the army of Delhi, but h, reality 
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an independent potentate. Najaf KMn obtained possession of Agra, but 
being called away into Rohilkhand, Ndmal Sinh took advantage of his 
absence to carry the war into the enemy’s country. On Najaf Khan’s 
return, accompanied by Ranjit Sinh, the State and fortress of Bhurtpur 
were taken; but all the territory was seized by Najaf Khdn, except the 
fortress of Bhartpur, held by Ranjit Sinh, and land valued at nine 
IdkAs of rupees, which was restored to the latter on the intercession of 
his mother. On Najaf Khdn’s death, Sindhia seized all the country, 
including Bhartpur; but again Ranjit’s mother interceded, and Sindhia 
restored to him 1 1 pargands, to which 3 more were subsequently added 
for services rendered to General Perron. These fourteen pargands 
now form the State of Bhartpur. Ranjit Sinh was one of the first 
of the chieftains of Hindustan to connect his interests with those of 
the British Government. At the commencementiof the Marhatta^ 
war, in 1803, a treaty was concluded with hinr by the British 
Governme^it, as a consequence of which Lord Lake was joined by 
a Bhartpur contingent of horse, which did good service at the battle 
of Laswdri (Laswaree), and throughout the campaign against Sindhia. 
For these services the British Government transferred to Bhartpur 
S Districts, yielding 7 Idkhs of rupees. But when war broke out 
with Holkir, the Rdjci of Bhartpur first attempted evasion and then 
refused to send his contingent ; and when the routed troops of Holkir 
were pursued to the glacis of Dig, a destructive artillery fire was 
opened from the ramparts on the British troops. Thereupon Lord Lake 
attacked Dfg, and carried it by assault. Bhartpur was then invested 
on the 7th January 1805. The town was 8 miles in circumference, 
surrounded by a mud wall of great height and thickness, protected by 
numerous bastions, and a broad and deep moat filled with water. 
The garrison was estimated at 8000 men ; and the artillery at hand for 
employment in breaching bore no proportion to, the defensive strength 
of the works. Four successive assaults were repulsed ; and finally the 
British army, with a loss of 388 killed and 1894 wounded, was com- 
pelled to withdraw. Though victorious, the Rdjd was evidently 
alarmed at the pertinacity of the assailants, and his success was followed 
by overtures for peace. Ranjit Sinh surrendered the fort, and agreed 
to expel Holkdr from his territories. By this treaty, the five Districts 
conferred on him in 1803 were resumed, and he agreed to "pay an 
indemnity of 20 Idkhs of rupees (say ;^2 00,000), seven of which were 
subsequently remitted. 

Ranjit Sinh died in 1805, leaving four sons. The eldest, Randhir 
Sinh, ruled for eighteen years; the second, Baldeo Sinh, succeeded, but 
only ruled e^teen months. Balwant Sinh was Aow»the rightful heir: 
but his c^fsm, Diirjan Sdl, grandson of Ranjit SinB, seizeci the fortre^ 
of BhajlJJur and imprisoned the heir in 1826. An army of 25,000 men. 
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well provided with artillery, led by Lord Combermere, marched against 
Bhartpur. Notwithstanding the Idrge force of artillery, the strength 
and thickness of the walls offered such resistance to the breaching 
batteries that it became necessary to resort to mining. The mines 
were commenced on December 23d, and sprung on the 17th January 
following, when a sufficient breach was effected, and the fortress 
carried by assault on the i8th. Ddrjan Sdl was made prisoner ; 
Balwant Sinh, then an infant, was placed in power, his mother acting 
as regent, and a political agent superintending affairs. In 1835, 
want Sinh was put in charge of the administration, and died in 1853, 
being succeeded by his only son the present Mdhdrdji, Jaswant Sinh, 
who was born in 1850. The Rdjd’s title is Brijinddr Sawdi. During 
his minority the administration was carried on by a political agent and 
council of seven J3ardars. The government was made over to him 
when he attained 4 he age of twenty. 

Admintstraiion . — The revenue of the State in 1874 was about ;£’3 20,000. 
No tribute is paid, nor any contributions to local contingents. A mint 
is kept up, at which both silver and copper are coined. There is a 
central school at the capital, where English, Persian, Sanskrit, and 
Arabic are taught. There are also 12 tahstit and 181 halkabandl 
(indigenous) schools, which teach the rudiments of Urdu and Hindi. 
The number of dispensaries is 13, besides a large hospital at the 
capital, all supervised by the Agency Surgeon. There is a central 
jail at Bhartpur, and two smaller ones. A telegraph office and pest 
office exist in the capital. The latter building is close to the Rdjputdna 
State Railway Station, which lies to the north-west of the city. This line, 
connecting Agra with Jaipur (Jeypore), Ajraere, etc., is constructed on 
the metre gauge system, and passes through the State from Ikran in the 
east to Kherli in the west, a distance of about 40 miles. The total 
military strength of the State amounts to 10,210 men of all arms, of 
whom 1460 are cavalry, 8500 infantry, and 250 artillery. There are 
38 cannon, unserviceable as field guns, but sufficient for purposes of 
ceremony. 

Bhartpur {Bharatpur). — Chief town and fortress of Bhartpur 
State, Central India ; situated on the high road between Agra and 
Ajmere, and on the Rdjputdna State Railway, 35 miles from Agra and 112* 
from Jaipur (Jeypore). LaL 2f 13' 5" n., long. Tf 32' 20" e. Height 
above sea level, 577 feet ; pop. (1877), 61,448. The forts and ramparts 
as they now stand were constructed in 1733 by Budan Sinh. The 
town is named after Bharat, a legendary character of great fame in 
Hindu mythology, and is considered to be under the tutelary influence 
of Krishna,^ who^ is Worshipped here under the name of' BihdrL The 
iortress has played^ a prominent part in the history of the^State; an 
account of the sieges by Lord Lake in 1805, and Lord Combfe-tn^ere in 
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1827, will be found in the article on Bhartpur State (pide supra). 
The town contains a large hospital, a central jail, and a telegraph and 
post office. 

Bhirtidpura. — Petty State in the Deputy Bhfl (Bheel) Agency, in 
Central India. The chief, who is styled Bhumi^ and named Udii 
Sinh, holds 3 villages, for which he pays annually to the Dhar 
State ; be.^des the village of Kankurfpura, in Mandd, which^ he holds 
in perpetuity, paying per annum. 

Bhatgdon. — Chiefship in BiMspur District, Central Provinces ; south 
of the MahinadL Lat. 21® 39' 30" n., long. 82° 51' e.; pop. (1870), 
7904, living in 39 villages; area, 62 square miles, o^ which about 17 
are cultivated and about 19 cultivable. The zamtkddr is a Bijii by 
caste. f 

Bhdtgdon. — One of the chief towns of Nepdl,yand the favourite 
residence of the Brdhmans of the country. Lat. 27“ 37' n., long. 85° 
22' E. Well kept, and has some fine buildings. 

BMti. — The name given by the Muhammadan historians to the 
coast-strip of the Sundarbans from Hijili to the Meghna. Lat 20® 30' 
to 22° 30' N., long. 88° to 91° 14' E. The name means ‘lowlands over- 
flowed by the tide,’ and is still applied to the Sundarban tracts of Jessor 
and Bdkarganj Districts, Bengal. 

BMtlbdrl — One of the Western Dwars of Bhutdn. Area in 1870, 
149 square miles; number of ‘enclosures,’ 458; number of houses, 
8^4 ; pop. (1870), 5874, of whom 3068 were males and 2806 females; 
average density of population, 39 per square mile ; number of houses 
per square mile, 5*53; persons per ‘enclosure,’ 12*82; persons per 
house, 7*13. Of the total area of 95,125 acres, 85,868 are uncultivated 
and 9257 cultivated. 

BMtlpur . — Tahstl or Subdivision in Faizabdd (Fyzabad) District, 
Oudh. Pop. (1869), 307,696 Hindus, 21,543 Muhammadans and others 
— total, 329,239 ; area (1869), 532 square miles, or 340,503 acres — 
193,896 cultivated, 63,837 cultivable but not under tillage^ land revenue 
(1868-69), ;^29,246 ; average assessment on total area, is. 8|d. per 
acre — on assessed area, 2s. 3^d. per acre — on cultivated area, 3s. ojd. 
per acre. 

. — Seaport in North Kanara District, Bombay. Lat 13° 59' 

N., long. 74® 34' 40" E. Within a mile and a half of the moifth of a 
small stream that falls into the Arabian Sea, aboqt 64 miles south-east of 
Karwar. Pop. (1872), 5246, the majority of whom are Musalmdns. 
There are 2 small and 2 large mosques, and the Musalmdn population 
has the special name Nawdyat, said to mean ‘newly ariiveij,’ owing to 
their being S^ni Persians, driven from the neighbourhood of Bagda^ 
by the pe^fcution of their Shid brethren about 50S or 600 years ago* 
Many ^roese Nawdyats are wealthy traders, and visit different parts of 
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the country for trading purposes, leaving their families at Bhatkal. 
There is a post office. 

From the 14th to the i6th century, under the names of Baticala 
(Jordanus, 1321), Battecala (Barbosa, 1510), and Baticala (De Barros), 
Bhatkal was a flourishing centre of trade, where merchants from Ormuz 
and Goa came to load sugar and rice. In 1505, the Portuguese estab- 
lished a factory at Batticolo, but a few years later the capture of Goa 
(1511) deprived the place of its importance. Two attempts were made 
by the British to establish an agency at Bhatkal — the first in 1638 by a 
country association, the second in 1668 by the regular company, but 
both failed. According to Captain Hamilton (1690-1720), the remains 
of a large city wef^ still to be seen in the beginning of the i8th century. 
Average annual vame of sea-borne trade for five years ending 1873-74 
7-exports, ;;^42 70/ imports, 

Bh&tkuli. — ToW in Amrdoti District, Berar ; lo miles from Amrdoti 
town. Pop. (1867), 2133. 

Bhatnair. — Town and fort in the north of Bikaner (Bickaneer) 
State, on the left bank of the Goghar river, now dried up. Lat. 29“ 34' 
55" N., long. 74® 20' 45" E. Captain Powlett, in his Gazetteer of the 
Bickaneer State^ says : ‘ The Bhatnair fort has attained historical cele- 
brity from its position on the direct route of invasion from Central 
Asia to India. I am informed by Mr. Oliver, late Deputy Commissioner 
of Sirsa, that Bhatnair, Abor, Bhatindd, and Sirsa, situated at the angles 
of a nearly square figure with a side about 50 miles long, each h^d 
a fort on the same plan and of the same dimensions, and thus 
formed a “ quadrilateral ” in the path of any invader from the north- 
west.’ The Tbrikh Hind speaks of Bhatnair having been taken by 
Mahmiid of Ghazni in 1001; and Tod says that it was attacked 
by Timdr. It seems probable that Timdr left a Tartar Chagitai 
noble in charge, who was expelled by Bhattis from Mdrot and 
Phulra ; but whether the place took ittj name originally from them, 
or from one Rdjd Bharat, is much disputed. General Cunningham 
states that Bhatnair was taken by Khetsi Kondhalat in 1527 a.d. 
from Sada Chdyal Rdjput, of which clan no mention is made by 
Tod. In 1549 A.D., Mirz^ Kamran, brother of Hiim^yun, took the 
fort by assault, on which occasion Khetsi, with 5000 Rdjputs, was slain, 
althou^ Kamran was subsequently defeated by Rdo Jetsa of Bikaner 
(Bickaneer). Firoz Chdyal had meanwhile recovered the fort, and the 
Rio therefore sent his son, Thdkur Si, to retake it. This was done 
by surprise and sudden assault. In Samvat 1816 or 1817, the fort was 
taken by ^assan Muhammad, a Bhatti leader, but was again retaken. 
In Samvat I<S6l^it was beleaguered by a Bikaner (Bi(S^;^eer) force; 
and after a cfdse iij vestment and siege, lasting more than months, 
the place was taken. In 1800 a.d., it was attacked by the aS^eriturer 
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George Thgmas, to whom it capitulated after the ramparts had been 
breached. He did not hold it long, however, and it eventually reverted 
to the State of Bfkaner. ‘ 

Bhitpur. — Village in Hardoi District, Oudh ; on the right bank 
of the Gumti, 20 miles east-north-east of Sandfla, and 6 south of Birl 
Pop. (1869), 2504, chiefly of the Biis caste. 

Bhattidma. — Tract of country in the Punjab, now forming part of 
HissARand Sirsa Districts. Derived its name froiu the Bhattis, a wild 
Rdjput clan, who held the country lying between Haridna, Bickaneer, and 
Bahdwalpur. Skirts the borders of the great sandy desert, and at pre- 
sent contains a small and scattered population; bu/numerous ruins of 
towns, villages, and wells prove that the tract once Supported a thriving 
people. The Ghaggar, now checked in its courfe by ill-constructed 
irrigation dams, formerly watered these sandy fla\^, and finally joined 
the Sutlej near Bahdwalpur. At the close of the last century the tract, 
then utterly deserted, fell into the hands of the Bhattis, a band of 
pastoral nomads and robbers, who planted a few fortified villages in the 
midst of the waste, as places of refuge on the approach of danger. In 
1 795, George Thomas, the adventurer of Hariana, extended his influence 
over the Bhatti chiefs, who paid him at least a nominal allegiance. 
After the victories of Lord Lake in 1803, Bhattidna passed with the rest 
of the Delhi territory under British rule ; but no practical steps were taken 
to secure this outlying possession until 1810. A military force was then 
^despatched against two Bhatti chieftains, Bahddur Khdn and Zabta 
Khdn, who had proclaimed their independence. Bahddur Khdn was 
overpowered and expelled the country ; but Zabta Khdn swore fealty 
to the British Government, and secured possession of his territory 
for the time. In 1818, however, he connived at certain attacks made 
against Fatehabad within British limits ; and a second force was sent 
to expel him and confiscate his estates. After protracted boundary 
disputes with the Sikh StatSs, a District of Bhattidna was formed in 
1835 ; but it was afterwards divided between Sir^ and Hissar, 
under which headings further information will be found. The 
present inhabitants are mostly the descendants of colonists from 
the Sikh States, who settled in Bhattidna since the beginning of this 
century. 

BMturidi. — Village and police station in Bardwdn Distric?, Bengal. 
Lat 23® 26' N., long. 88** 20' e. • 

Bhaunagar (Bhdvanagar ). — Native State within the British Agency 
of Kdthidwdr, in the Province of Guzerat (Gujardt), Bombay, lying 
between 20® 5^6' 30" and 22° 16' 30" n. lat, and betweeft 7;® 16' and 72® 
20' 4s" E. ymg ; area, 2784 square miles*; estimated popu lation in 1815, 
403, 754|iistributed among 542 villages, and consisting cjiiefly of Hindus 
of tb^'^aishnav, Sumast, and Jain sects, and Muhammadans; gross ^ 
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revenue, ;£'273,ii9. Over about one-half theareathe soil isnthe regarox 
black cotton earth, the remainder is light and sandy. Water is obtained 
from wells and rivers. The climate on the sea-coast is good, but inland 
it is hot and dry. The most common disease is fever. Products, grain 
and cotton ; manufactures, oil and cloth. The quantity of cotton pro- 
duced is very considerable, and forms one of the chief sources of wealth 
of the State. The State does not levy transit dues. A road has been 
constructed from Bhaunagar to 'Vartej and Gogo, and another from 
Dhanikd to Das£ 

The Th£kur Sdhib of Bhaunagar, named Takht Sinhji, was born about 
1858. He is a *Gohel Rdjput, and was educated at the Rajkumdr 
College at Rdjkot t During his minority, the administration has been 
conducted by joint L dministrators — one a British oflScer, the other the 
old Minister of the ^ 3 ate. The Thdkur is entitled to a salute of 1 1 guns. 

The tribe of Gohel Rdjputs are said to have settled in the country 
about the year 1200 a.d. under their chief Sejek, from whose three sons 
Rdnojf, Sarunji, and Shdhjf, are descended respectively the chiefs of 
Bhaunagar, Ldthi, and Pdlitdna. The Wala State also is an offshoot 
from Bhaunagar. The town of Bhaunagar was founded in 1742 by 
Bhau Sinh, grandfather of Wakat Sinh, who succeeded to the chieftaincy 
in 1772. Bhau Sinh, his son, Rdwal Akardji, and his grandson Wakat 
Sinh, took great pains to improve the trade of their country, and to 
destroy the pirates who infested the neighbouring seas. A very intimate 
connection was thus formed between Bhaunagar and the Bombay Govern- 
ment In 1759, the British Government acquired a right to a fourth 
share of the customs of the port of Bhaunagar from the Sidi of Surat, to 
whom it had been granted by Bhau Sinh as the price of protection from 
the enmity of the Nawdb of Cambay. In 1771, Rdwal Akaraji assisted 
the Bombay Government in reducing Tarraja and Mowa, which were 
occupied by piratical Kdlfs. After the conquest of Tarraja, the fort 
was offered to Akardji by the Bombay G(!fvernment, but he refused to 
accept it, and , it was in consequence made over to the Nawdb of 
Cambay. Wakat Sinh, however, after his accession, dispossessed the 
Nawdb of the fort, which, under an engagement arranged by the British 
Government in 1773, he Vas allowed to retain on paying a sum of 
;;^75oo. The boundaries of the Bhaunagar State were largely in- 
creased by various other acquisitions made by Wakat Sinh previous to 
the settlement of Kithidwdr. 

When Guzerat (Gujarit) and KAthiAwdr were divided between the 
Peshwd and the Giekwdr, the western and larger portion of the Thikur’s 
possessions ^ere included in the Giekwir's share, and the eastern and 
smaller portion, including Bhaufiagar and the original estate Jvf the family 
in Sihor (Sehofe), fel^to the Peshwi, and formed part of the l^^tricts of 
* Dhandhuka and Gogo, which the Peshwi ceded to the British GovS^ment 
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under the ti;eaty of Bassein. At the time of the settlement of Kdthid- 
wdr, therefore, part of the Bhaunagar possessions had already become 
British territory, while part remained under the Gdekwdr. The revenue 
demanded from the British portion was ;^ii65, and that payable to the 
Gdekwdr was fixed at ;£’745o. But as it was expedient to consolidate 
in the hands of the British Government the various claims over Bhau- 
nagar, an agreement was made, with the Thdkur’s cofisent, for the 
transfer of the Gdekwdr's revenue in Bhaunagar to Lhe British Govern- 
ment, which was accordingly included in the cessions made in 1807 by 
the Gaekwdr for the support of a contingent force. In 1839, the British 
Government suppressed the mint at Bhaunagar, wl^re copper money 
had been previously coined. As compensation for /his, a sum of ;^28o 
a year was granted to the Thdkur. A further sun# of ;^4oo was given 
to him in consideration of his resigning all claims ^o share in the la#id 
or sea customs of Gogo. The Thdkur also subscribed the usual 
engagements, exempting from duty vessels putting into his port under 
stress of weather. 

After the cession of Dhandhuka and Gogo, the chief of Bhaunagar 
was tacitly permitted to exercise the same powers as before in the 
portion of his estates which fell within these Districts. But in conse- 
quence of a serious abuse of power, his British estates were, in 1815, 
placed under the jurisdiction of the English courts. The Thdkur n*ever 
ceased to complain of this change, and to bring forward claims. Event- 
cially, after full investigation, an agreement was concluded by which the 
Thdkur’s revenue in his British estates was fixed at £$200 in perpetuity. 
In 1866, certain villages in this portion of the State were removed from 
the jurisdiction of the revenue, civil, and criminal courts of the Bombay 
Presidency, and transferred to the supervision of the Political Agent in 
•Kdthidwdr. In 1873, the Bhaunagar State made an agreement with the 
British Government for the construction of a telegraph line between 
Bhaunagar and Dholera. • 

Bhaunagar ranks as a first-class Tributary State among the many petty 
States in Kathidwdr ; its chief is entitled to a salute of 1 1 guns, and 
maintains a military force of 2765 men. He has powers of life and 
death overall except British subjects. A tribute is payable of;^i6,392, 
jointly to the British Government (;£’i 3,000), the Gaekwdr, and the 
Nawdb of Jundgarh. The chief has received a sanad authorizfng adop- 
tion, and the succession follows the rule of primogeniture. There are 
97 schools, with 5154 pupils, 

Bhaunagar {Bhdvanagar ), — Port in the Gulf of Cambay, and chief 
town of the State of the same name in Kdthiiwir, and*the residence of 
the chief. ^at 21® 45' n., long. 72* ft' 30" e.; (1872), 35,871. 

The to\\55fi was founded in 1743, and rapidly rose fo mimence undrf a 
line (;^ princes who encouraged commerce and suppressed the piratical^ 
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communities that infested the Gulf of Cambay. It has «a good and 
safe harbour for shipping of light draught, and carries on an extensive 
trade, being the principal market and harbour of export for cotton in 
Kithidwir, and possesses a spinning and weaving mill, working 12,064 
spindles in 1875, several steam presses. The export of cotton to 
Bombay in 1874-75 was valued at 3,799- 

Bhausinh. — Market village on the Bhdgirathi river, in Bardwdn 
District, Bengal. Lat 23® 36' 24" n., long. 88“ 13' 30" e. Chief 
trade — salt, jute, and cloth. 

Bhavtoi. — River of Madras. Rising in the Kunda group of the 
Nilgiri Hills, it the low country in lat 11“ 9' n., long. 76“ 37' e., 
and after a windin^ourse eastward, 105 miles in length, during which 
it receives several ijffluents, the Moydr being the chief, it joins the 
K,^veri (Cauvery) si. the town of Bhavini. The chief places on its 
banks are Mettapolliem (where it is crossed by a fine masonry bridge), 
Attani, Denkankdtai, and Satyamangalam. Fish abound in the 
stream, but its water is not considered wholesome by the natives. The 
Bhavdni feeds many irrigation works, one channel alone watering 
lands assessed at 0,000 per annum. 

Bhav^btli. — Td/uk in Coimbatore District, Madras. Houses, 22, 4x2 ; 
pop. (1871), 102,813, being males 51,235, and females 51,578 ; Hindus, 
100,503, yiz. 72,918 Sivaites, 27,479 Vaishnavs, and 106. Lingdyats; 
Muhammadans, 928, being 898 Sunnis, 27 Shids, and 3 ‘others’; 
Christi^ins, chiefly Roman Catholics, 1382. Chief town, Bhavdni. 

Bhav&ni {Bhavdm KMal), — ^Town in the Bhavdni tdluk^ Coim- 
batore District, Madras ; formerly feudatory to the Rdjds of Madura. 
Lat n“ 26' N., long. 77“ 44' e. ; pop. (1871), 6776, almost exclusively 
Hindus, 20 per cent being Brahmans; houses, 1346. Situated at the 
junction of the Bhavdni and Kdveri (Cauvery) rivers, 9 miles north of 
Erode railway station. Once the chief town of the District, now only 
a post town and headquarters of the tahsil Both the Kdveri (Cauvery) 
and Bhavdni are; here crossed by fine masonry bridges (the high road from 
Salem to Coimbatore passing over them), and the town consequently 
shares in the traffic on eight roads which converge here. These are 
the main roads to Salem, Coimbatore, Shenkeridriig, and Satyaman- 
galam ; the Hassandr ghdty and Burghur ghdt roads, and the roads to 
Erode an'd Kondapddi. In November, many pilgrims assemble at the 
temple of Sungamma Eswara, built at the confluence {sungamma) of 
the rivers. The bridge over the Cauvery (Kdveri) was completed 
in 1847, immediately afterwards destroyed by the freshets. It 
was rebuilt \^th^26 spans at a cost of ;£49oo, and again opened for 
traffic in 1851.^^, \ 

ishaw.^River in*Rangoon District, Pegu Division, BritisJ^ Burma, 
^forming the boundary between Pd-gan-doung and Thanlyeng djfcles. 
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After it lea>res the network of channels occupying the central por- 
tion of Thanlyeng township, it flows westward through a fertile 
rice-producing country, and eventually joins the Pegu river a mile 
above Syriam. The Bhaw, at high tide, is navigable throughout its 
whole length. 

Bhdw^ (or Ndgart ), — Village in Dacca District, Bengal. Lat. 23® 
59' 35" Jf., long. 90® 27' 50" E. In 1839, this and several neighbouring 
villages were the property of a Roman Catholic Mission, and Bhdwdl 
contained in that year about 500 houses, almost entirely inhabited by 
Christians of Portuguese descent. 

BhdwaiL — Town in Rdi Bareli District, Oudh ; 6 ’tiiles south-east of 
Rdi Bareli town. Lat 26^* 26' n., long. 81** 18' e. Pounded by a Bhar 
chief of the same name about 500 years ago. On tjie overthrow of the 
Bhar power, the town was made over to a MuharfAnadan chief, and ^ 
fort built, the remains of which now consist of unshapely mounds. 
Pop. (1869), Hindus, 790; Muhammadans, 31 1 — total, iioi. 

Bhaw^illi. — Tahstl and town in Hissdr District, Punjab. — See 
Bhiwani. 

Bhaw&nigai\j. — Subdivision of Rangpur District, Bengal. Area 
(187^), 789 square miles ; number of villages, 1236 ; number of houses, 
74,5J2; pop. (1872), 431,746, comprising 297,145 Muhammadans, 
134,222 Hindus, 13 Buddhists and Christians, and 366 ‘others*; 
number of males, 220,108; females, 211,638 ; average density of popu- 
lation, 547 per square mile; villages per square mile, i*S7; houses per 
square mile, 94 ; persons per village, 349 ; persons per house, 5*8. The 
Subdivision was formed in 1857, and comprises the four thdnds (police 
circles) of Bhawdniganj, Chilmdri, Sadulldpur, and Gobindganj. In 
1870-71 it contained 2 magisterial and revenue courts, a regular' police 
of 77 men, and a village watch of 1001. 

Bhawdillipar. — Suburb of Calcutta, with a central lunatic asylum 
for Europeans, several schools, a dispensary, etc. Lat 21® 32' n., 
long. 88° 23' E. The native village is on Tolly*s Cana^ Some ^ trade 
in firewood is carried on. 

Bhaw&nipur. — ^Village in Sdlbdri pargand (fiscal division), Dindjpur 
District, Bengal ; 6 miles north of Rdnisankdil police station, and i 
mile west of the river Kulik. Scene of the celebrated Nekmard fair 
held in honour of a plr^ or Muhammadan saint, buried hefie. His 
tomb, in a mat hut in the middle of a mango grove, is visited 
during the six or seven days of the fair by about 100,000 persons from 
all parts of the country. The fair is opened on the first day of the 
Bengali year, corresponding to the loth or nth April •A great variety 
of articles^^ brought for sale. Oxen* come from.Tui?iiah and the 
surround^g Districts, ponies from the Bhutdn Hills, homes from KLilful 
and the Behai: Districts, elephants from the Ddrjfling tardi and Assam, * 
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and camels from the north-west Mughals and Afghans bring dried fruits, 
embroidered saddlery, daggers, swords, looking-glasses, etc. Sikhs may 
be seen manufacturing combs out of ivory and sandal-wood. The hill 
tribes bring down blankets, woollen cloths, walnuts, musk, ponies, and 
ydk tails. The Nepdlis sell kukris (heavy bill-hooks, the national 
weapon of the Gurkhis) and chiretd leaf. Quantities of real and imita- 
tion coral beads are exposed for sale by the bankers of Dindjpur. 
Besides the above, there are English piece-goods, brass pots of all sorts 
and sizes, hookahs, etc. A limited supply of grain is also offered. 

Bhawlay. — Revenue circle in Rangoon District, Pegu Division, 
British Burma, '^he greater part of the area consists of low-lying 
plains, intersected numerous creeks, and subject to inundation twice 
annually; the centigil portion is wooded. In 1876 there were 5706 
acres under rice, 1/12 left fallow, 187 of garden land, and 30 under 
miscellaneous cultivation. In the same year there were 1263 buffaloes, 
107 cows, bulls, and bullocks, 118 carts, 244 ploughs, and 16 boats. 
Pop. (1876), 4822 ; gross revenue, ^£’2499. This circle contains 25 
villages, whose inhabitants are chiefly engaged in agriculture, fisheries, 
and as raftsmen. 

Bhawml (Bkawmee ), — Revenue circle in Bassein District, Pegu Divi- 
sion, British Burma. Area, 250 square miles; pop. (1876), 1406 ; ^oss 
revenue (1876-77), ;^2oi. A mountainous and densely wooded tract 
lying between the Arakan Mountains and the Bay of Bengal. Five 
miles north of the river Magyf, the southern boundary of the circle, there 
is a sandy beach fringed with hills and forests, coming close down to 
the watePs edge ; above the mouth of the Un (Oon) a rocky headland 
projects into the water, and thence the coast, as far as the Bhawmi 
river, is abrupt 

Bhawnl (Bhawnee ). — Revenue circle in Shwe-gyeng District, Pegu 
Division, British Burma. Pop. (1876), 4738 ; area, 800 square miles. 
Lying on the eastern slopes of the Pegii Yoma Hills, and extending 
from Toung-ngiJ District on the north to Rangoon on the south. The 
county consists of a mass of hills covered with dense forest ; in the 
east are a few patches of rice cultivation. Chief rivers, the Re-nwe 
and Bhienda. Raw silk is exported to Prome and Shwe-doung. Gross 
revenue (1876), ;;^S43. This circle w-as transferred from Toung-ngd 
to Shwe-jgyeng District in 1866. 

BMydiiWadar. — Town in Kdthidwir, Bombay. Lat 21** 51' 15" N., 
long. 70" 17' IS" E. ; pop. (1872), 5563. 

Bhodan (or Basaikeld ). — ^Ancient Goiid chiefship, now attached to 
Sambalpur Qistiict, Central Provinces; about 30 miles south-south-west 
of Sambalpur \oy^ Lat. 21® 12' n., long. 83“ 47' 30" (1866), 

7iS?5, chiefly 2§ncultural, in 25 villages; area, 15 square milesj^entirely 
cultivated. This chiefship is said to have existed before the cKauhdn 
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Eijput dynasty arose 700 years ago. During the Mutiny, the chief joined 
the rebels under Surendra Sah, and was killed in action. The rest of 
the family surrendered' under the amnesty. The chief village, Bhedan 
(pop. 1412), has an excellent school, with 140 pupils. 

Bheel ‘.^ency / — K collection of Native States in Central India. — 
See Bhil. 

Bheeleng*. — River, revenue circle, and town in Shwe-gyeng District, 
British Burma. See Bhileng. 

Bheeleng-Kyaik-lltO. — Township in Shwc-gyeng District, British 
Burma. See Bhileng-Kyaik-hto. 

Bheeloo-Gjrwon. — Island at the mouth of the Salwin River, 
Amherst District, British Burma. See Bhilu-GywoM 

Bhenglaing. — River in Amherst District, Arak ^n Division, British 
Burma ; formed by the junction of the Ddnthamie and Kyouk-tsarit, 
and falling into the Salwin in lat 16® 45' n. It flows between high 
and wooded banks, and is navigable throughout. Across its mouth, a 
sandbar has formed, impassable at low water. During the rains, it is 
used as the ordinary route between Maulmain and the river Tsittoung. 

Bhenglaing. — Revenue circle in Amherst District, Arakan Division, 
British Burma, lying in the angle at the confluence of the rivers 
Bheriglaing and Salwin. The only circle in the District in which 
tobacco is grown for export Land revenue (1876), capitation 

tax, ; pop. (1876), 3265. 

• Bhera. — Tahsil in Shdhpur District, Punjab; lying between 31® 54'. 
50" and 32** 35' 45" N. lat, and between 72“ 45' 45" and 73® 25 '*i 5 " e, 
long. 

Bhera. — Municipal town in Shdhpur District, Punjab, and head- 
quarters of the tahsil Lat 32® 29' n., long. 72” 57' e. ; pop. (1868), 
14,514, comprising 5495 Hindus, 8771 Muhammadans, and 248 Sikhs. 
It lies on the left bank of the river Jhelum (Jhilam), and is the 
largest and most thriving com\nercial town of the District The original 
city lay on the left bank, and possessed considerable importance, as it 
purchased safety during BdbaPs invasion by a present of 2 iSkhs of 
rupees (^20,000), but was afterwards destroyed by hill tribes. The 
remaining ruins, known as Jobndthnagar, are identified by General 
Cunningham with the capital of Sopheites, contempori<jy of Alexander 
the Great The new town was founded about 1540, round theftomb of 
a Muhammadan saint Centre of a mahdl ynder Akbar; plundered 
and laid waste by Ahmad Shdh’s general, Nur-ud-din, in 1757; 
repopulated by the Sikh chieftains of the Bhangi confederacy ; greatly 
improved under British rule. 2 'ahsUi and police station, school, 
dispensaryj^wn halL Large tra(ie in cbtton during the American war, 
since somewhat declined. Exports of ghi and country <^th ; flouji^h- 
ing inanufacture of cotton cloth, punkhas^ soap, coatrse felt, and iron 
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goods; imports of rice, sugar, and European^ piece-goods. 

Municipal income in 1875-76, £^44, or is. i Jd. per head of population 
(14,514) within municipal limits. 

BheragMt. — Village in Jabalpur (Jubbulpore) District, Central 
Provinces, on the banks of the Narbadd (Nerbudda); remarkable for 
the scenery in its neighbourhood. The river winds in a crystal 
stream between perpendicular rocks of magnesian limestone, popu- 
larly known as the ‘Marble Rocks,’ 120 feet high, which appear to 
meet overhead, and in one part approach so closely that the natives 
call the pass the ‘monkey’s leap.’ By moonlight, the views are specially 
fine, and the pkfe is much visited by travellers. Indra is said to 
have made this channel for the waters of the pent-up stream, and 
the footprints left \ipon the rock by the elephant of the god, still 
receive adoration. 'On one of the conical hills in the neighbourhood 
stands a Hindu temple, commanding a magnificent prospect Woods 
cover the hill except on one side, where steps lined with masonry lead 
to the shrine, which is surrounded by a circular cloister ornamented 
with sculptures of many of the Hindu gods, particularly of Siva. 
The Muhammadans have injured many of the images. According 
to tradition, the iconoclasts were a portion of Aurangzeb’s frmy 
encamped near Sangrdmpur. Some rude excavations in the neigh)6our- 
hood once afforded a habitation to ascetics. A fair for religious 
purposes is held every November. Bheraghdt and the ‘ Marble Rocks ’ 
may be best visited from Jabalpur, the village being situated about 9 
miles south-west of that town. There is a dak bungalow (rest-house). 

Bhet~rai. — Revenue circle in Henzada District, Pegu Division, British 
Burma; situated in a valley between two subsidiary spurs of the 
Tazoung-gyi, and drained by a small tributary of the Kwon. The 
country is hilly, and covered with dense forests of pyengmay pyeng-gadOy 
and other trees. Chief crop, rice. Gross revenue (1876-77), ;^ii48; 
pop. (1876), 4622. * 

Bhidanwdl^ — Village in Sirhind, Punjab. Lat 31® 10' n., long. 
75® E. Situated on the bank of a large offset of the Sutlej (Satlaj), 
issuing from that river a short distance below its junction with the Beas 
(Bids). Distant north-west from Calcutta 1167 miles. 

Bhikordi. — Village in Jodhpur State, Rdjputdna. Lat 26* 30' n., 
long. 71^ 50' E. On the route from Pokhum to Balmer, 32 miles south 
of the former. About iqo houses ; population chiefly Chauhdn Rdjputs. 

Bhil (Bheet). — A tract of country in Central India occupied by a 
collection of Native States (known as the Bhfl Agency), under the 
political superintendence of the Govemor-Generars Agent for Central 
India. Surro unded on all sides by. Native States of India, 

pr^ifipally th^e of ^olkdr and Sindhia. Consists chiefly ^the wild 
hilly tracts of the Vindhyd range north of the Nerbudda river, and 
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inhabited principally by Bhfls. The tract includes the following 13 
States, together with certain outlying portions of Indore and Gwalior: — 
Dhar, Bakhtgarh, Jhabua, Ali Rajpur, Jobat, Katiwara, Ratan- 
MAL, Mathwar, Dahi, Nimkhera, Bara Barkhera, Chota Bar- 
KHERA, and Kali Baori. Besides the above, there is another political 
agency in the same part of Central India, known as the Deputy Bhfl 
Agency, and comprising the following six States : — Barwani, Jamnia, 
Rajgarh, Kothide, Garhi, and Bharudpura. Both of these 
Agencies lie to the north of the Bombay Bhil States in Khandesh, 
which are noticed under Dang States. 

Bhil&ni. — Government town in Haidardbdd (Hyderabad) District, 
Sind. Pop. (1872), 1450, viz. 700 Muhammadans, chiefly Sahdtas, 
and 750 Hindus, principally Lohdnos. Founded prior to the i6th 
century. It adjoins the town of Halani. 

Bhilauri — Town in Satdra District, Bombay; prettily situated on 
the left bank of the river Kistna (Krishna), facing the village of 
Akalkhop, 9 miles east of Tdsgdon. Lat. 16" 59' 30" n., long. 74“ 30' 
45" E. ; pop. (1872), 6227. 

Bhileng {Bheeleng ), — River in the Pegu Division of British Burma. 
It rises in about the latitude of Kyouk-gyi among the mountains 
between the rivers Tsittoung and Salwin, and after a southerly course 
of 282 miles, falls into the Bay of Bengal eastward of the mouth of the 
Tsittoung. For many miles the Bhfleng is shallow with a rapid 
current. When it enters the plains of Shwe-gyeng the bed deepens, 
and after flowing past Yeng-dn and Bhileng, and receiving the 
waters of numerous creeks, it becomes very tortuous, and finally 
spreads out into a bell mouth 2 miles broad, up which a ‘ bore * rushes 
with great velocity. This, in the dry season, is felt as far as Bhfleng 
town. During the rains the river overflows its banks, and deposits rich 
alluvial mud on the bordering plains. Those in the south-east, the 
Thein-tshiep and Tha-htiin, afire now protected by the Ddnwon and 
Kamathaing embankment, raised a few miles south of the Kydn-iep 
river, the southern boundary of Shwe-gyeng District *From May to 
September the portion of the course of the Bhfleng between the 
mouths of the Shwe-le creek and Kydn-iep river forms the main water- 
route from the Tsittoung to Maulmain. 

Bhileng {Bheelmg ). — Revenue circle in Shwe-gyeng District, Pegu 
Division, British Burma, lying between 16® 43' .^^nd if 19' N. lat, and 
between 97“ 21' and 97® 37' e. long. ; area, 220 square miles, or 140,800 
acres, of which 5047 acres were under cultivation in 1875 ; pop. (1876), 
8716. Situated on the right bank of the Bhfleng river, and including 
Bhfleng tow,^.- Gross revenue (1876-77)* ;^i9oi; including the local 
revenue of Bhfleng. 

Bhileng {Bheeleng ), — Town and headquarters of Bhfleng-Kyailc^ito 
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tpwnship, Shwe-gyeng District, Pegu Division, Britisk: Burma. Lat. 
17® 14' N., long. 97® 16' E. ; pop. (1877), 2074, chiefly Burmese traders. 
A regularly built town, situated on the right bank of the river Bhfleng, 
with court and circuit houses, police station, and a market. Uzana, 
Governor of Martaban, settled here with a number of Burmese followers 
in 1824, when retreating before the British arms, and was confirmed 
as governor by the Burmese king. In 1830 he was murdered, and 
the extent of territory under the governor's control was reduced. 
During the second Burmese war, Bhfleng was surrendered to the 
British. Soon afterwards an insurrection, headed by a Shan Thdgyi, 
broke out, and. was suppressed by our troops. Since that time the 
town has several times been attacked and plundered by robbers, 
and has twice been burnt down and rebuilt Local revenue (1876-77), 

Bhileng-Kyaik-htO {Bheekng-Kyaik-hto). — Township in Shwe- 
gyeng District, Pegu Division, British Burma. Headquarters at 
Bhfleng town. Pop. (1876) 40,625, chiefly Takings and Burmese. 
Bounded north by the lower range of the Sal win Hill Tracts ; south 
by the Bay of Bengal ; east by the Bhfleng, its only river ; and west by 
the Kadat stream. Bhileng-Kyaik-hto consists of a wide alluvial plain, 
traversed by numerous streams draining the southern hill slopes, and 
admitting the full rush of the tide, which rises into a ‘ bore ’ in every 
channel, and sweeps up almost to the foot of the hills. The geolo- 
gical formation of the country shows that at no very remote period it 
was Entirely covered by the sea. Local traditions, and the occasional 
discovery of large cables at Taik-kiila and other places inland, help 
to confirm this opinion. Chief crops, sugar-cane and vegetables. 
Porcelain clay found on the banks of the Bhfleng is mixed with other 
minerals brought by the Shans, who are chiefly engaged in this manu- 
facture, from their States, and made into vessels of rude design. 
Gross revenue (1876), ;^8664. 

Bhillang. — A feeder of the Bhdgirathi river. Rises in lat. 30® 46' 
N., long. 78® 55' E., in Garhwdl, Punjab, and flowing south-west for 50 
miles, joins the Bhdgirathi in lat 30® 23' n., long. 78® 31' e. It is 
considered sacred by the Hindus, and abounds with fish called, by 
Moorcroft, ‘trout.’ 

Bhilelpur. — Municipal town in Ludhkna District, Punjab. Lat 30® 
54' N., long. 76® 21' E. ; pop. (1868), 3369. Only noticeable as being 
one of the oldest towns in the District Municipal income in 1875-76, 
;^ii3, or 8d. per head of population (3369) within municipal limits. 

BhUoria. — Petty State in Rewd Kknta, Bombay. Area, 5 square 
miles; estiinated* revenue in 1875, £>9^^^ of which ;^24i^ is paid as 
tril^ute to thigf G 3 ek|i^ir. The chiefs are named Chdnda Rii Sinhji and 
Harib^wa. 
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Bhilsa. — Town in Bhopdl State, Central India; situated 26 milQS 
north-east of Bhopdl, in lat. 23® 31' 35" n., and long. 77** 50' 39" e. 
The town is perched on a rock, and has a fort enclosed by a castel- 
lated stone wall, and surrounded by a ditch. In the fort lies an old 
gun, 19^ feet in length, with a bore of 10 inches, said to have 
been made by order of the Emperor Jahdngfr. It is described as* 
being of ‘ elegant proportions and highly ornamented ; made of the 
finest brass, and cast with the appearance of a i.etwork over it, 
with large rings held by dolphins.’ After changing hands several 
times, Bhilsa was finally, in 1570, incorporated with the empire of 
Delhi by Akbar. The place is now only noteworthy as giving its 
name to the remarkable and interesting series of Buddhist topes 
found in its neighbourhood. Mr. Fergusson describes this series 
as ‘the most extensive, and, taking it altogether, perhaps the most; 
interesting, group of topes in India,’ and devotes half of his work 
on Tree and Serpent Worships and 45 plates, besides woodcuts, to 
the illustration of the great tope at Sanchi. He thus describes 
{History of Indian and Eastern Architecture^ pp. 61 sqq.) the entire 
group : — 

‘ There [near Bhilsa], within a district not exceeding ten miles east 
and west and six north and south, are five or six groups of topes, 
containing altogether between 25 and 30 individual examples. The 
principal of these, known as the Great Tope at Sdnchi, has been 
frequently described ; the smaller ones are known from General Cun- 
ningham’s descriptions only {Bhilsa TopeSy or Buddhist Monunufits 
in Central India) ; but altogether they have excited so much attention 
that they are perhaps better known than any group in India. We 
are not, however, perhaps justified in assuming, from the greater 
extent of this group as now existing, that it possessed the same pre- 
eminence in Bhuddist times. If we could now see the topes that 
once adorned any of the great Buddhist sites in the Doab or in 
Behar, the Bhilsa group might sink into insignificance.^ It may only 
be that, situated in a remote and thinly-peopled part of India, they’ 
have not been exposed to the destructive energy of opposing sects of 
the Hindu religion, and the bigoted Moslem has -not wanted their 
materials for the erection of his mosques. They consequently remain 
to us, while it may be that nobler and more extensive grefups of 
monuments have been swept from the face of , the earth.’ Little that 
is certain seems to be known regarding the object and history of the 
topes ; but an examination of the largest of them at Sanchi shows 
that it is a stupa and not a daghoba — that is to say,« a ^monument 
raised to mark some sacred spot, or to commemorate^ some event, 
and not a shrine containing a relic. There is no*reason^to supj^ige 
that any stupas were raised before Asoka’s time (b.c. 250), so that the 
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iarliest possible date of the Sinchi tope is fixed with «ome precision. 
Two of the smaller topes on the same platform (known as Nos. 2 
and 3) contain relics of undoubted historical character, for a description 
of which the reader is referred to Mr. Fergusson’s valuable work 
{ioc, cit\ 

‘ Besides the group at Sanchi,* continues that writer, ‘ which com- 
prises six or seven topes, there are at Sonari, 6 miles distant, another 
group of eight topes. Two of these are important structures, enclosed 
in square courtyards; and one of them has yielded numerous relics to 
the explorer. At Sdtdhara, 3 miles farther on, is a great tope loi feet 
in diameter, which, like that at Sdnchi, seems to have been a stupa and 
has yielded no relics. No. 2, however, though only 24 feet in diameter, 
was found to contain relics of Sariputra and Moggalana, like No. 3 at 
,Sd.nchi. Besides these there are several others, all small and very 
much ruined. The most numerous group, however, is situated at 
Bhojpur, 7 miles from S^nchi, where 37 distinct topes are grouped 
together on various platforms. The largest is 66 feet in diameter; 
but No. 2 is described as one of the most perfect in the neighbour- 
hood, and, like several others in this group, contained important relics. 
At Andhar, about 5 miles west of Bhojpur, is a fine group of three 
small but very interesting topes. With those above enumerated, this 
makes up about sixty distinct and separate topes in this small district, 
which certainly was not one of the most important in India in a reli- 
gious point of view, and consequently was probably surpassed by many, 
not only in the number but in the splendour of its religious edifices.' 
Nothing certain is known as to the dates of the topes, but Mr. Fergusson 
assigns them to the three centuries and a half between 250 b.c. and 
the first century of our era. 

Bhilti-Gyivon (Bheeloo-Gywon ). — An island lying in the mouth of 
the Salwin river, in Amherst District, British Burma; lying between 16° 15' 
and 16® 31' N. lat, and between 97° 30' and 97° 39' e. long. ; pop. (1876), 
24,141, or 225 per square mile; area, 107 square miles; length, 30 
miles, stretching from Martaban to Amherst, of which District it forms 
a township. The western portion of the island, under the Burmese, 
constituted a separate township called Daray, formerly cut off from the 
rest of the island by the Tsaibala creek, whose northern end has now 
entirely silted up. The centre of the island from north to south is 
occupied by a range of wooded and pagoda-topped hills, sending out 
spurs which traverse the extensive alluvial plains to the east and west 
The headquarters of Bhild-Gywon are at Khyoung-tshdn, situated in 
a dip of hills in the centre of the island, where there is an artificial 
reservoir. Pet^eeii Khyoung-tshdn and the northern end of the 
i§t»^d, in dfe Ka<hgnyaw Hills, is a hot saline spring, used in cases 
of rheumatism and skin diseases. The villages are generally large and 
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straggling; aq^ owing to a Talaing prejudice against living in houses 
not facing the north, most of the dwellings look in that direction. The 
island is intersected by creeks, which enable its produce to be exported! 
at little expense. The chief crop is rice. There are two roads in the 
island. Under the Burmese, this township, exclusive of Daray, was 
divided into twelve ‘ Rwa,’ meaning in this instance tracts of country 
divided off for fiscal purposes, and each placed under a Thdgyi. After 
the cession of Tenasserim to the British, and the re-peopling of the 
township, the revenue divisions became tribal instead of territorial. 
In 1848, Captain (now Sir Arthur) Phayre, the Deputy Commissioner, 
fixed the boundaries of the circles, retaining as far as possible the limits 
of the ancient divisions. In certain cases, as when the reduction of a 
Thugyfs office might be felt as a hardship, the Rwa was divided. 
Eighteen circles were thus formed, but the number was reduced in 1868 
to IS, and in 1876 to 12. * 

Rice cultivation has very considerably increased. In 1848, the 
number of acres under tillage was 15,225; in 1858, it was 27,606; in 
1868, 32,545; in 1873, 42,318; and in 1876, 41,274. There were 
2340 more acres of rice land left fallow in 1876 than in 1873. Gross 
revenue (1876), ;^7886. BhM-gywon means, ‘Caco-demon Island,^ 
the name being derived from traditions of former cannibal inhabitants. 

Bhima. — River of Bombay, rising in lat. 19® 4' 30" n., long. 73® 34' 
30" E., at the village of Bhimdshankar, situated on the Sahyadri Hills in 
t|je Kher Subdivision of Poona District; flowing south-east through the 
Districts of Poona, Ahmednagar, Sholapur, and Kaladgi. After forming 
the north-eastern boundary of the southern Marhattd country, it falls 
into the Kistna. 

Bhimagandl. — The pass connecting Bellary District, Madras, on 
the north-east with the Sandhiir State. Lat. 15® 7' n., long. 76® 3' e. 
— See Ramandroog. 

Bhimar. — ^Village in Jodhpur State, Rdjputdna. Lat. 26® 19' n., long. 
71® 33' E. ; on the route from Pokhum to Balma, 56 miles north of the 
latter. Inhabited chiefly by Chauhdn Rdjputs. * 

Bhlntaveram. — Tdluk in Goddvari District, Madras. Area, 416 
square miles, containing 148 villages, with 21,269 bouses; pop. (1871), 
92,457; revenue, The tdluk possesses abundant means of 

irrigation, the chief aqueducts being the Undi, the Chinna Kdparam, 
Gosta nadtj and Akuvidu Canals. Numerous minor channels intersect 
it in all directions. The principal towns are Viravdsaram, with 4145 
inhabitants; Undi, 1758; Akuvidu, 1916; Gunupudi, 1150. Rice 
forms the staple product and the main item in the trad^ 

Bhimaveram. — ^Village in Nellore •District, -Madras \ granted in 
support of the Singara-ayakonda shrine.^ The^ancieb^ J^shn^te 
temple on a neighbouring hill is said to have been founded by A^stya 
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Mahd Muni ; and on the same hill is a cave temple, ^e entrance to 
which is blocked by a large stone image, which the temple guardians 
will not allow to be removed The annual festival in honour of Vishnu, 
known as Narasinhaswami, is celebrated in April, 

Bhlmb^ndh. — Hot springs in Monghyr District, Bengal; about i6 
miles south of Rishikund Lat. 25® 4' n., long. 86“ 27' e. The springs, 
which are the finest in the District, issue from the eastern base of the 
Mahddeo Hill, so near the Mau river that they may be considered one 
of its sources. The hot water issues from four different places at some 
distance from each other, springing at each place fronx numerous 
crevices of the rock. The temperature of the water varies from 144“ 
to 1 50“ F. in the month of March. It is limpid and tasteless, but 
contains earthy matter, the stones through which the hottest spring 
bubbles up being encrusted with a deposit resembling calcareous 
fiifa. 

Bhimbar. — Torrent in Gujrdt District, Punjab. Rises in the 
second Himdlayan range, drains a considerable valley within the 
mountain region, passes round the Pabbi Hills, runs due south for 25 
miles, and fertilizes a low fringe of land upon its banks ; 4 miles north- 
west of Gujrdt it loses itself in the surface of the country, moistening 
and enriching the surrounding plain ; collects again near the vilL^ge of 
Haridlwdla, and runs north-west until it reaches the Jaldlia lid/tfy a*, 
branch of the Chenab. An unmanageable stream during the rains, but 
completely dry in the winter months, leaving its bed a broad waste of 
sand. Fordable at all points, except for some hours after heavy rains 
in the hills. 

Bhlm Ohord. — A place of Hindu pilgrimage in Sahdranpur District, 
North-Western Provinces. Lat 29“ 58' n., long. 78“ 14' e. In a small 
recess of the mountain bounding the Dehra Dun on the south, and in 
a perpendicular rock about 350 feet high, is a hind or sacred pool 
supplied with water from a small branch of the Ganges ; and above the 
pool an excavation in the rock, about 5 feet square, occupied by a fakir. 
According to tne legend, Bhfma was stationed at this point to prevent 
the Ganges from taking a different course, and the small cave referred 
to is said to have been made by the kick of the horse on which he was 
mounted. Pilgrims bathe in this pool, the waters of which are supposed 
to have^the power of cleansing from sin. 

Bhimora. — Petty State in North Kdthidwdr, Bombay, consisting of 12 
villages, with 2 independent tribute-payers. Estimated revenue in 1876, 
;^8i 3; total payments, of which ;^3i represents tribute to the 
British Government. Bhimora town, lat 22" 22' n ., long. 71“ 16 ' k 

3]iim — Small lake in Kumdun District, North-Western Pro- 

viiices, lyigg among the lower ranges of the Himdlayas. Height above 
seatevel, 4500 feet ; dimensions, 5580 feet in length by 1490 in bfeadth ; 
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greatest depth, 87 feet Lat 29®«i9' n., long. 79® 41' e. Picturesquely 
situated in a little mountain valley, surrounded by hills on three sides. 
Its outlet is through a torrent which ultimately feeds the Rdmganga 
river. 

Bhind . — Town in Gwalior, Central India. Lat 26** 33' 25" n., long. 
78® 50' 20" E. On the route from Etowah to Gwalior fort, 29 miles 
south-west of former, 54 north-east of latter. It was formerly popu- 
lous, and possessed a fort with double rampart; but the whole place 
is now much decayed. 

Bhinga. — Pargand in Bahrdich District, Oudh; bounded on the north 
by Nepdl State and Tulsipur pargand^ on the east by Durgapur, on the 
south by Ikauna and Bahrdich pargands, and on the west by Charda 
pargand. Formerly comprised partly in Bahraich and partly in the 
tardi pargands of Dangdun and Behrd. In 1483 a.d., Dangdiin w^ 
held bv a hill Rdjd, named Udatt Sinh; and Bherd was then probably 
under the sway of Rdjd Sangrdm Sdh, who held the neighbouring 
pargand of Rdjhdt The cis-Rdpti tract was held by the Ikauna Rdjd. 
Between this date and 1650, the Ikauna chief had extended his sway 
across the Rdpti ; and in the time of Shdh Jahdn he owned 92 villages 
in Dangdun. Part of these, and probably the Bherd villages also, were 
held by a cadet of the house ; but the estate, which was always open 
to the raids of the Banjdras, was troublesome to manage, and 
the tdlukddr, who was connected with the Gonda family by marriage, 
yielded his rights in favour of Bhawdnf Sinh Bisen, younger son of the 
Gonda Rdjd. The present tdlukddr is sixth in descent from Bhawdni 
Sinh. The Mahdrdjd of Balrdmpur also possesses a good deal of land in 
the pargand. Bisected by the river Rdpti from north-west to south- 
east, it has well-defined physical features. The basin of the Rdpti, 
and its affluent the Bhakld, embrace a dodb of unusually rich alluvial 
soil. Skirting the north of this tract is a belt of reserved forest about 
4 miles wide, which once contained some fine sdl timber, bat 
has now little wood of value. North of this again is a tract of low 
tardi land bordering the forest which lies along the lower Himdlayan 
range, and forming the finest rice-producing ground in Bahrdich 
District In the southern portion of the pargand^ wheat and Indian 
corn are the staples. Irrigation is hardly required. Of a total area 
of 247 square miles, 140 are returned as under cultivation, 28 
as cultivable waste, and 61 as reserved forest* Pop. (1869), 67,171 
Hindus and 7357 Muhammadans — total, 74,528, viz. 38,737 males and 
35,791 females. Number of villages or towns, 156. District roads 
from Bhinga town to Bahrdich, Ndnpdra, and Ikauna* Eittle trade 
beyond export of rice, and a small amount of inferior timber. Five 
villages contain schools ; two post offices. 

Bhinga. — Chief place of pargand of same name in Bahrdich District, 

VOL. n. G 
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Oudhj situated on the left bank of the Rdpti, 24 miles^north-east of 
Bahrdich town. Founded about 300 years ago by one of the Rdj^s 
of Ikauna, and about 150 years afterwards made over, together with 
the pargand^ to a younger son of the Rd.ja of Gonda, whose 
descendant still has his residence in the town. Lat 27® 42' n., long. 
81“ 57* 26" E. ; pop. (1869), 3261 Hindus and 1080 Muhammadans — 
total, 4341, dwelling in 1615 houses. School and dispensary maintained 
by the Rdja ; police station ; post office. 

Bhingdr.— Municipal town in Ahmadnagar District, Bombay. Lat. 
19® 6' N., long. 74“ 49' 15" E. ; pop. (1872), 5752 ; municipal revenue 
(1874-75), ;^323 ; rate of taxation, is. 2d. per head of population (5577) 
within municipal limits. 

Bhiria. — Municipal town in Haidardbdd (Hyderabad) District, Sind. 
Lat. 26*" 55' N., long. 68° 14' 15" e. Pop. (1872), 2549, mainly agricul- 
tural, — Sikhs, 1488; Muhammadans, chiefly Sayyids and Memons, 926; 
Hindus, chiefly Lohdnos, 135. Municipal revenue in 1873-74, ;^i82; 
rate of municipal taxation, is. 5d. per head of pop. within municipal 
limits. Market. 

Bhita Sarkhandl. — Village in Muzaffarpur District, Bengal ; 
situated about 2 miles east of the Murhd river, close to the frontier of 
Nepdl, with which State a considerable trade is conducted in grain, 
cloth, and salt. Lat. 26° 37' n., long. 85° 52' e. 

Bhitauli. — Pargand in Bdra Bdnki District, Oudh ; situated between 
the Kauridla and the Chauka rivers, and adjoining Rdmnagar pargand, 
A Raikwdr pargand, confiscated for the rebellion of its owner during the 
Mutiny, and bestowed upon the Mahardjd of Kapurthala, who is the 
present possessor. Area, 62 square miles, of which 32 are cultivated; 
Government land revenue demand, £926, or at the rate of 8^d. per 
arable acre, the lightest assessment in Oudh ; pop. (1869), 25,320 
Hindus and 1344 Muhammadans — total, 26,624, viz. 14,133 males and 
12,531 females; number of villages or towns, 41; average density of 
population, 430 per square mile. 

Bhitauli. — Town in Unao District, Oudh; 12 miles east of Purwa, 
close to the river Sai. Pop. (1869), 4490 Hindus (of whom 2700 are 
Kshattriyds) and 166 Muhammadans — total, 4656. Alleged to have 
been founded about 600 years ago by two Kdyasths. Pleasantly 
situated among groves of mango trees. Vernacular school. 

Bhit Sh^ , — A town in Haidardbdd (Hyderabad) District, Sind. Pop. 
(1872), 1640; the Muhammadans being chiefly of the Wasand, Sand, 
Khaskeli, and Bagrd tribes — among them some families of Plrs of con- 
siderable local reputf ; the Hindus chiefly Lohdnos. Founded in 1 7 2 7 by 
Shdh AbduL Latif, in whose honour an annual fair is held here, largely 
aKu* Jwu' oy Muhammadans. Some trade in food grains and cotton. 

Bhiwandi. — Chief town of the Subdivision of the same name, in 
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Tanna District, Bombay; 29 miles north-east of Bombay, and 10 miles 
north of Tanna. Lat. 19° 18' to" n., long. 73® 6'e.; pop. (1872), 11,907. 
Together with the neighbouring village of Nizimpur, Bhiwandi forms a 
municipality. Municipal revenue (1874-75), ;^iooo; rate of municipal 
taxation, is. 3d. per head of population (15,819) within municipal limits. 
Bhiwandi is supplied with water by means of an aqueduct constructed 
by the inhabitants With the aid of a Government contribution of ;£’soo. 
The population and mercantile importance of this place are on the 
increase. There is a sub-judge’s court, a post office, and a dispensary. 
Average annual value of sea-borne trade for five years ending 1873-74 
— exports, ;^95,622 ; imports, ;^52,oo2. 

Bhiwdni . — Tahsil of Hissdr District, Punjab. Lat 28® 41' 30" to 
28“ 51' N., long. 76° 8' to 76° 16' E. 

Bbiwdmi. — Municipal town in Hissdr District, Punjab, and head- 
quarters of the tahsil ; distant 37 miles south-east from Hissdr. Lat 
28° 46' N., long. 76® ii' 45 " E. ; pop. (1868), 32,270, comprising 29,182 
Hindus, 3059 Muhammadans, 12 Sikhs, and 17 ‘others.’ Principal 
centre of trade in the District Bhiwdni was an insignificant village at 
the beginning of the present century; but being chosen in 1827 as the 
site of a free market, it rose rapidly to importance, and became the 
entrepdt for trade from Bikaner (Bickaneer), Jdisalmir (Jeysulmere), 
and Jdipur (Jeypore). The opening of the R^jputdna State Railway, 
several miles to the south, will doubtless affect prejudicially the com- 
merce of Bhiwini. Stands in an open sandy plain, treeless and 
uncultivated ; good wide metalled streets ; suburbs covered with mud 
hovels, huddled together without order or arrangement. Tahsili^ 
school, police station, dispensary. Brisk trade in sugar, pepper, spices, 
metals, salt, and declining mart for cotton cloth. Mercantile firms 
in Southern India have agents in the city. Municipal income in 
1875-76, ;^2835, 8d. ger head of population (33,149) within 

municipal limits. 

Bhiwdpur. — Town in Nagpur District, Central Provinces ; 16 miles 
south-east of Umrer, on the road to Pauni in Bhandira. Lat 20® 46' 
N., long. 79** 33' 30" E. ; pop. (1870), 4557. An early Gond settlement, 
founded about a.d. 1550 by Bhfmsa, who built the now dilapidated 
fort, where a blind Gond, Bhfmsd’s lineal descendant, was, living 
in 1870, with a small pension from Government Bhiw^pur manu- 
factures cloth inferior only to that produced a\ Nigpur and Umrer. 
Besides other trade, banking is carried on, chiefly by Agarwdli 
Mdrwarfs, who have been long settled here. The town has two good 
metalled roads, a new schoolhouse, a sarc^i (native Jnn]j^ an<t a market- 
place, with a large public masonry well. 

Bhodaw-Kaimi. — Revenue circle in Bassein District, -B’iVi- 
sion, British Burma. Pop. (1876), 3963 ; area, 126 square miles, 
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stretching east from the Arakan Mountains to the river Basseia The 
country to the west is hilly, covered with forests of teak and bamboo, 
the felling and sale of which afford a livelihood to the inhabitants 
of the interior. Rice is grown in the plains between the lower slopes 
of the range and the Basseia Pottery is manufactured at Tsha-daw 
at the mouth of the Kwon; fishing, cultivation, and trade occupy 
the inhabitants in the east. Gross revenue (1876-77), ^£904. 

Bhog^. — River in the G^ro Hills District, Assam. 

Bhogarmailg. — Mountain valley in Hazara District, Punjab ; situ- 
ated between 34® 30' and 34° 48' 15" n. lat, and 73° 14' 15" and 73® 
24' 30" K long . ; forming the main source of the Siran river, and sur- 
rounded by pine-clad hills, from 8000 to 13,000 feet in height. Area, 
77,418 acres, of which 7563 are cultivated; pop. (1868), 10,022, chiefly 
Gujars, with a few Sw^tis. The inhabitants are dependent for support 
upon their cattle, of which they possess large herds. Climate cool 
and pleasant in summer, but very severe in winter. 

Bhogawaddar. — Petty State of Gohelwdr, in Kdthidwdr, Bombay ; 
consisting of i village, with 2 independent tribute-payers. Estimated 
revenue in 1876, ;^5oo; payments, of which ^^41 represents 

tribute to the Gdekwdr. 

Bhognipur. — South-western /a/^sU of Cawnpore District, North- 
Western Provinces ; traversed by the Bhognipur branch of the Ganges 
Canal. Area, 275 square miles, of which 170 are cultivated; pop. 
(1872), 104,151; land revenue, 9,003 ; total Government revenue, 
;^20,904 ; rental paid by cultivators, ;^34,396 ; incidence of Govern- 
ment revenue per acre, 2 s, i^d. 

Bhpgrdi — Embankment at the mouth of the Subarnarekha river 
in Balasor District, Bengal; completed in 1870. An embankment was 
constructed here by the Marhattds, and afterwards replaced by another 
built by the British Government. Both^of these were constructed too 
close to the river to allow the free escape of the waters in time of flood, 
and they weie consequently destroyed. The present embankment, 
completed in 1870, runs farther back, so as to give sufficient 
waterway. 

Bhoika. — Petty State of Jhaldwdr, in Kdthidwdr, Bombay; con- 
sisting „ of 3 villages, with i independent tribute-payer. Estimated 
revenue in 1876, ;^i366; total charge, ;£'203, of which ;£ij6 is paid 
as tribute to the British Government. 

Bhojpur. — ^Town in Moraddbdd District, North-Western Provinces. 
Lat 28® 57' N., long. 78* 52' E.; area, 54 acres; pop. (1872), 5121, com- 
prising 127^ flindus and 384^9 Musalmdns. Distant from Moraddbdd 
8 miles north; from Dhela river i mile east Agricultural centre, of no 
cdmuiercial imporfance. 

Bhojpur. — Municipal town in Shdhdbdd District, Bengal Lat 25“ 
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3S' 8" N., Ion|. 84® 9' 48" E. ; area, 4*3 square miles ; pop. (1872), 7004, 
comprising 5427 Hindus and 1577 Muhammadans; municipal income, 
;£‘ioo; incidence of municipal taxation, 3fd per head of population 
within municipal limits. 

Bhombadi. — Township and revenue circle in Toung-ngd District, 
British Burma. — See Bhummawadi. 

Bhomordguri. — Forest reserve in the north of DarT^ng District, 
Assam. Estimated area, 386*7 acres. Bounded noich and west by the 
nil of the same name. 

Bhongdon. — South-eastern tahsll of Mdinpuri District, North- 
Western Provinces ; traversed by the rivers Arind and Isan, between 

ich runs the Cawnpore branch of the Ganges Canal. Area, 463 
square miles, of which 264 are cultivated; pop. (1872), 200,753; land 
rci^enue, £26^0^6] total Government revenue, ;£28,683; incidence gf 
Government revenue per acre, is. 9jd. 

Bhongdon. — Town in Mdinpuri District, North-Western Provinces, 
and headquarters of the iahstl of same name. Lat. 27® 15' 30" n., long. 
79® 12' 45" E. ; pop. (1872), 6271, comprising 4496 Hindus and 1775 
Muhammadans. Distant 9^ miles east from Mdinpuri, at the junction 
of the Agra and Grand Trunk roads. Collection of straggling hamlets, 
with little pretensions to rank as a town. Two bdzdrs, sardi (native inn), 
tahsili^ police station, good-sized jhil or lake, modern mosque and 
temple. Founded, according to tradition, by Rdjd Bhfm Sen, who was 
cured of leprosy by bathing in the jhiL Possessed some importance 
under the Mughal emperors, and has a ruined fort on an artificial 
mound ; but its trade has now shifted to towns upon the railway. 

Bhoommawadee. — Township and revenue circle in Toung-ngd 
District, British Burma. — See Bhumawadi. 

Bhoon~maw. — Pagoda in Tenasserim, British Burma. — See Bhun- 

MAW. 

Bhoora~hla. — Revenue circle, Bassein District, British Burma. — 
See Bhura-hla. , 

Bhoot-khyoung. — Revenue circle, British Burma. — See Bhut- 

KHYOUNG. 

Bhoot-pyeng. — Revenue circle, Mergui District, British Burma. — 
See Bhut-pyeng. 

Bhopdl. — A tract of country in Central India occupied by d collec- 
tion of Native States (known as the Bhopdl Agancy), under the political 
superintendence of the Governor-Generars Agent for Central India. 
Bounded north and east by the Central Provinces, and south and west 
by various Native States of Central India. Area, aboufr 1^,150 square 
miles; estimated population (1875), 1,003,000. YheTten States com- 
prising the agency are Bhopal, Rajghar, NARSiNHGHAjMf^.-R a^.wai, 
Maksudangar, Kilchipur, Basoda, Muhammadghar, Pathari, and 
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Larawad, all of which see separately. In addition to tiie above, the 
Political Agent has also charge of isolated patches of territory belonging 
to the States of Gwalior, Indore, Tonk, and Dewds. 

BhopdL — Native State in Mdlw 4 , in the Bhopdl Political Agency, 
Central India, under the Government of India; lying between 22° 32' 
and 23° 46' N. lat, and between 76° 25' and 78° 50' e. long. ; estimated 
area, 8200 square miles ; estimated revenue, ;^268,34o ; population in 
1875, about 769,200. Bounded north by Sindhians possessions and 
Dhar, east by Sdgar (Saugor), south by the Narbadd (Nerbudda), and 
west by Holkir’s and Sindhians possessions. The present ruler, Shdh 
Jahin Begam, an Afghdn of the Mirizii Khel tribe, succeeded in 
1844; she has one daughter, SuMn Jahdn Begam, now recognised as 
heir to the State. 

( The Bhopdl dynasty was founded by Dost Muhammad, an Afghdn 
in the service of Aurangzeb, who took advantage of the revolutions 
which followed the death of the Emperor to establish his independent 
authority in Bhopdl and the neighbouring country. The Bhopdl family 
have always manifested an amicable feeling towards the British Govern- 
ment In 1778, when General Goddard made his bold march across 
India, the State of Bhopdl was the only Indian power which showed itself 
friendly; and in 1809, when another British expedition, commanded by 
General Close, appeared in that part of India, the Nawdb of Bhopal 
earnestly, but in vain, petitioned to be received under British protection. 
The Nawdb then allied himself with the Pinddris, and made a most 
gallant defence against the attempts of Sindhia and Raghoji Bhonsli to 
crush him ; their efforts were finally restrained by the intervention of 
the British power. In 1817, at the commencement of the Pinddri 
war, the British Government formed a close alliance with Bhopdl. It 
was chiefly by the aid of the Pinddris that Bhopdl had been able to 
defy the attacks of Sindhia and the Rdjd of Ndgpur ; but his connection 
with these freebooters was distasteful to tne Nawdb, and only tolerated 
on account of^his inability to control them. A treaty was made in 1818 
by which the British Government guaranteed his possession of the 
State ; and the Nawdb agreed to furnish a contingent of 600 horse and 
400 infantry, and received five Districts in Mdlwd as a reward for his 
services, and to enable him to maintain the contingent ' The Nawdb 
soon afferwards met his death from a pistol accidentally discharged by 
a child. His nephew, an infant, was thereupon declared his successor, 
and betrothed to the infant daughter of the deceased prince. But the 
widow of the Nawdb, Kddsia Begam, wished to keep the State in her 
own hands, ^ven after thfe declared heir had resigned his claim to the 
State ahd to thef hand of the Nawdb^s daughter, Sikandar Begam, in 
favour^ £if ;Ms brother, Jahdnglr Muhammad. After much dissension, 
lasting through several years, in 1837, by the mediation of the British 
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Government, •Jahdngfr Muhammad was restored to power, and installed 
as Nawdb. On his death in 1844, he was succeeded by his widow, 
Sikandar Begam, who ruled Bhopdl until her death in 1868, She 
made a name for herself by faithful services to the Government of India 
during the Mutiny, and by the ability she displayed in the management 
of the State. She was succeeded by the present ruler, Shdh Jahdn, who 
is no unworthy successor, and is distinguished by the same loyalty to 
the British Crown. Her first husband died in 18^7, leaving her one 
daughter, Sultdn Jahdn Begam above mentioned. After her husband^s 
death, Shdh Jahan, following the footsteps of her mother, threw aside 
the restrictions of the pardah^ conducted business with vigour, and was 
always accessible. In recognition of her high administrative qualities 
and her loyalty, she received in 1872 the honour of the Grand 
Cross of the Star of India. In 1871 she contracted a second marriage 
with Maulvi Sddik Husdin, and since then has withdrawn from personal 
supervision of State affairs, and resumed the retirement which the 
pardah imposes. The same honours are paid to her present husband 
as were enjoyed by his predecessor, and he has received the title of 
Nawdb. The Sultdn Jahdn Begam was married in 1874, with the con- 
sent of Government, to Ahmad Ah' Khdn. He is of the same tribe as 
that to which the Bhopal family belongs, the Mirdzdi Khel, but he 
is not a member of the family. 

The Begam of Bhopal is entitled to a salute of 19 guns. The force 
maintained by the State consists of 694 horse, 2200 foot, 14 field and 
43 other guns, with 291 artillerymen. In commutation of a contingent 
of 7600 horse and 400 infantry which the State had stipulated to furnish 
under treaty, Bhopdl now pays annually 2 Idkhs of rupees (say ;^2 0,000) 
in cash. A further payment of ;^5oo is made by the State for the 
support of the Sehore school. The contribution of ;^i2oo per annum 
formerly paid by the State for the construction and repair of roads 
within its territory was remitted in 1873, on the understanding that the 
Begam will keep in proper repair the roads already made, and spend a 
reasonable sum annually in opening up others. In i 575 , amount 
sanctioned for roads by the Bhopdl Darbdr was ;^2io per annum, 
to which the Begam herself added a donation of i Idkh of 
rupees (;^io,ooo), and the Kddsia Begam ,^2500 per annum. 
A road is under construction from Bhopdl to Hoshangdbdd. It is 
expected to be an important feeder to the JGlreat Indian Peninsular 
Railway. The British Government has by a sanad of 1862 recognised 
the right of succession in Bhopdl according to Muhammadan law and 
the customs of the State. The chief has power of life^and death in 
judicial matters ; and the territories of Bhopdl aiehey^nd the jurisdictioi| 
of British courts. . r** 

Bhopdl. — Principal town of the State of the same name in Central 
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India. I,at 23’ 15' 35" N., long. 77“ 25' 56" e. 4. Surrounded 
by a masonry wall two miles in circuit, within which is a fort, 
also of masonry ; both much dilapidated. Outside the town is 
a ganj or trading quarter ; and to the south-west, on a large rock, 
is a fort called Fatehgarh, with a masonry rampart and square 
towers— the residence of the ruler of the State. South-west of this 
fort spreads a fine artificial lake, 4^ miles long and mile broad; 
and on the east of the town another, 2 miles in length. The Political 
Resident lives at Bhopal. Distant from Allahdbdd 325 miles south- 
west ; from Calcutta, vid. Sambulpur and Ndgpur, 790 north-west 

Bhor. — Native State within the Political Agency of Satdra, in 
the Deccan, Bombay. Estimated area, 1491 square miles, with inde- 
pendent tracts; pop. (1872), 136,075; gross revenue, from land tax 
and transit dues, ;^44,289. Except in one tract, where the land is 
level, the country is covered with hills. Three-fourths of the soil is red, 
the remainder is blue and, grey; principal products — rice and ndgli 
(Eleusine corocana). The family of the chief are Hindus, Brahmans 
by caste. They hold a sanad authorizing adoption, and the succession 
is not restricted to the rule of primogeniture. The present (1875) chief 
is Sankar Rio Chimnajf Gandekar by name, with the title of jdgtrddr 
of Bhor and Pant Sachiva. He maintains for other than military 
purposes a retinue of 535 followers. A tribute of j^^s. is 

paid to the British Government There are 18 schools, with 732 
pupils. 

Bhor. — Chief town of the State of the same name, in the Deccan, 
Bombay ; 25 miles south of Poona. Lat 18° 9' n., long. 73° 53' 25" e. ; 
pop. (1872), 3964. 

Bhotm^Lrl — Trading village and produce depot in Rangpur District, 
Bengal. Lat 26° i' n., long. 89° 13' e. Chief trade — ^jute, tobacco, 
and ginger. 

Bhuban. — Range of hills in the southern portion of Cichir District, 
Assam, forming the watershed between the Bdrak and Sondi rivers. 
They run north and south at a short distance from the eastern boundary 
of the District Their height varies from 700 feet to 3000 feet, and 
their slopes are very precipitous. 

^hudwdna. — A petty State of Jhaldwdr, in Kdthidwar, Bombay ; 
consisting of *2 villages, with 3 independent tribute-payers. Estimated 
rev^ue in 1876, ;^554.:, total tribute, ;^io8, of which ;^ioo is paid 
to the British Government 

Bh^j. — Chief town of the State of Cutch (Kachchh), in political 
connection vjjtlv the Bombay Presidency; situated at the base of a 
fortified hill. Latr 23^ 15 ' n., long. 69** 48' 30" e. ; pop. (1872), 23,818. 

town, and has a post office and a dispensary. 

‘ The place is chiefly interesting for its archaeological monuments, and as 
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having been atfan early period dedicated to the snake divinity Bhujdnga 
or Bhujiya. None of the buildings in the town is of earlier date than 
the middle of the i6th century. The mosque inside the city gate is 
remarkable for the thickness of its piers, and their closeness to one 
another — an arrangement by which only a few of the worshippers can ever 
be within sight of the rest The town contains the mausoleums of the 
Rios of Cutch; and in its neighbourhood are a number of shrines 
and Muhammadan dargahs^ of no special importance. 

Bhuk&r* — Tributary State of Chutii Ndgi^ur, Bengal . — See Chang 
Bhukar. 

Bhulgamra. — One of the petty States of JhaUwdr, in Kdthidwdr, 
Bombay \ consisting of 3 villages, with 3 independent tribute-payers ; 
estimated revenue in 1876, ;^ii83 ; tribute, £15^9 which ;;^i4o is 
paid to the British Government. ^ 

Bhullooah (another name for Nodkhah). — District in Bengal.— 
Noakhali. 

Bhum (or Bhim). — Ghdt in Madras. — See Chamardi. 

Bhiim Bakeswar. — Group of hot sulphur springs on the banks of 
the Bakeswar about i mile south of Tdntipara village in Bfrbhum 
District, Bengal. Lat 23® 53' 30" n., long. 87® 24' 45" e. The 
temperature of the water varies from 128® to 162° F. About 120 cubic 
feet of water per minute are ejected from the hottest well. 

Bhliinawadl (Bhoommawadee ). — Township in Toung-ngd District, 
Tenasserim, British Burma; on the left bank of the river Tsittoung,. 
extending north from Shwe-gyeng District to the river Thit-nan-tha. 
The country is level and cultivated along the Tsittoung; in the east it 
is mountainous and covered with forests of teak and other valuable 
timber. The chief lakes are Eng^von and Zengdon, both in the south- 
west of the circle. Gross revenue (1876), ;^i933 ; pop. (1876), 18,481. 

Bhlimawadi (Bhoommawadee ), — Revenue circle in Toung-ngu Dis- 
trict, Tenasserim, British Burmh; on the left bank of the river Tsittoung, 
and adjoining Shwe-gyeng District on the south. Bhlimawadi is now 
joined to Mdipalan circle. 

Billing Bd>ra. — A tract formerly pertaining to Sind, and granted, 
together with Sabzalkot, in 1843, Nawdb of Bahdwalpur, from 

whose ancestors it had been wrested by the Talpur Mfrs, in reward for 
services rendered to the British during the first Afghdn war. * It yielded, 
when under the Tdlpur administration, an anr^pal revenue of ;^6ooo. 
Lat of Bhiing town, 28° 24' n., long. 69*" 50' e. 

Bhlin-maw (Bhoon-maw ), — Celebrated pagoda in Taking Thoung- 
giin village, Tenasserim, British Burma. Built in 1341 a.©, ^y an exiled 
Pegu prince on a bluff called Kyet-tsha-\naw, about 3* miles north-east ^ 
of Tavoy. It is octagonal in shape, 41 feet high, and .117 feet in circum- 
ference at the base, and still carries a Talaing-htf. 
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Bhup&lpatnain. — The most westerly chiefship in the^ Bastar depen- 
dency, Central Provinces, lying between 18“ 32' 30" and 19® g* n. lat, 
and between 80® 18' and 80® 50' e. long. ; containing about 150 
villages ; area, about 700 square miles. The chief is a Gond. 
Bhuppaya.— Godavari (Anicut). 

Bhur. — Pargand in Kheri District, Oudh. One of the largest pargands 
in the Province ; in shape an irregular parallelogram, extending from 
north-west to south-east. Bounded on the north by Pdlia and Nighdsan 
pargands^ the Chauka river marking the boundary line ; on the east 
by Srinagar pargand ; on the south and west by Shdhjah^npur District 
of the North-Western Provinces. Bhur possesses one very marked 
geographical feature, in the shape of a high ridge or plateau, rising 
suddenly from 20 to 50 feet in height, running parallel to the river 
phauka, which at one time flowed just under it. The tract between 
this ridge and the present course of the river comprises about one- 
fourth of the entire pargand. It is a low-lying plain, known as the 
ganjar, regularly inundated by the river during the autumn rains, and 
sparsely inhabited, the villages and hamlets being widely scattered 
and built upon slightly elevated sites. The upland tract is by far the 
richest part of the pargand, and contains many large and populous 
villages, some with large masonry buildings, embowered in groves and 
fruit trees, and with a dense and apparently prosperous population. 
Soil excellent, producing luxuriant crops ; easy facilities for irrigation. 
Area, 376 square miles, of which 135 are under cultivation; pop. 
68,358 Hindus, 5613* Muhammadans — total, 73,971, viz. 40,306 males 
and 33,665 females; number of villages, 189; average density of 
population, 181 per square mile. 

Bhlira-hla (Bhoora-hla). — Revenue circle in Ngaputau township, 
Bassein District, Pegu Division, British Burma. Area, 95 square miles; 
occupying the southern angle between the Arakan Hills on the west and 
the Bassein river on the east, as far north as the Bhura-hla stream. A 
mountainous country traversed by spurs of the Arakan Yoma Hills. 
The circle includes Haing-gyf, or Negrais Island, in the mouth of the 
Bassein river, which is separated from the mainland by a chanhel vary- 
ing from 800 feet to 1500 feet in breadth. This island is ii miles in 
circumference, and much intersected by creeks. It is flat and shelving 
to the south, but hilly to the north, where is the site of the old factory. 
Diamond Island, the station of the lighthouse-keepers of Alguada, when 
they are not on duty there, lies outside the mouth of the Bassein. It 
is low and covered with brushwood, and is leased out as a turtle-bank, 
producing ^ large revenue. Gross revenue of BhUra-hla (1876-77), 

\ ;^i8s 2 ; pop. (1876), 2004,‘ chiefly engaged in fishing and in the 
manufacture of gnapi. 

** Bhurtpora— State, RiipwtinsL—See Bhartpur. 
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Bhns4wal.^Chief town of the Subdivision of the same name in 
Khdndesh District, Bombay; 64 miles east of Dhulia. Lat. ai"* i' 30" 
N., long. 75® 47' E. ; pop. (1872), 6804. Sub-judge^s court and post 
office. Bhusdwal is the headquarters station of the chief revenue and 
police officers of the Subdivision, and the junction station of the Ndgpur 
and Allahdbdd branch of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. Until 
the opening of this railway, it was-an unimportant village In Sindhians 
territory, the property of a member of the NimbaiKar family. The 
town was acquired by the British Government with the rest of the 
Warangdon (now Bhusiwal) Subdivision in 1861. It has since increased 
rapidly in size, and has now a local trade of some consequence. 

Bhutan. — An independent State in the Eastern Himdlayas, 
between 26® and 28° n. lat and 89® and 93° e. long. It is bounded 
on the north by Thibet ; on the east by a tract inhabited by varioqg 
uncivilised independent mountain tribes ; on the south by the British 
Province of Assam, and the District of Jalpdiguri ; and on the west by 
the independent Native State of Sikkim. 

Physical Aspects , — The whole of Bhutdn may be shortly described as 
a succession of lofty and rugged mountains, abounding in picturesque 
and sublime scenery. ‘ The prospect,’ says Captain Turner, ‘ between 
abrupt and lofty prominences is inconceivably grand ; hills clothed to ' 
their very summits with trees, dark and deep glens, and the high tops 
of mountains lost in the clouds, constitute altogether a scene of extra- 
ordinary magnificence and sublimity.’ As might be expected from its 
physical structure, this alpine region sends out numerous rivers in a 
southerly direction, which, forcing their passage through narrow defiles, 
and precipitated in cataracts over the precipices, eventually pour them- 
selves into the Brahmaputra. One torrent is mentioned by Turner as 
falling over so great a height that it is nearly dissipated in mid-air, and 
looks from below like a jet of steam. Of the rivers traversing Bhutdn, 
the most considerable is the iBlands, flowing in its progress to the Brah- 
maputra under the walls of Tdsgdon, below which it is upfordable. At 
the foot of Tdsgdon Hill it is crossed by a suspension bridge. The 
other principal rivers are the Mdchu, Tchinchu, Torshd, Minchi, and 
Dharld. 

People , — Previous to the British annexation of the Dwdrs, the 
area of the kingdom was reckoned at 20,000 square miles. The 
population of the country now remaining to I 3 hutdn was estimated in 
1864 at 20,000 souls. Later information, however, points to a larger 
figure. The people are industrious, and devote themselves to agricul- 
ture, but from the geological structure of the country,* a»d from the 
insecurity of property, regular husband]^ is limited to comparatively 
^few spots. The people are oppressed and poor.* ‘Nothing that a 
Bhutid possesses is his own,’ wrote the British Envoy in 1864; ‘he is at 
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all times liable to lose it if it attracts the cupidity of^any one more 
powerful than himself. The lower classes, whether villagers or public 
servants, are little better than the slaves of higher officials. In regard 
to them, no rights of property are observed, and they have at once to 
surrender anything that is demanded of them. There never was, I 
fancy, a country in which the doctrine of “ might is right ” formed more 
completely the whole and sole law and custom of the land than it does 
in Bhutdn. No official receives a salary ; he has certain Districts made 
over to him, and he may get what he can out of them ; a certain portion 
of his gains he is compelled to send to the Darbdr ; and the more he 
extorts and the more he sends to his superior, the longer his tenure of 
office is likely to be.’ Captain Pemberton thus describes their moral 
condition : ^ I sometimes saw a few persons in whom the demoralizing 
Influences of such a state of society had yet left a trace of the image 
in which they were originally created, and where the feelings of nature 
still exercised their accustomed influence, but the exceptions were rare ; 
and although I have travelled and resided amongst various savage 
tribes on our frontiers, I have never yet known a people so wholly 
degraded as the Bhutids.’ Physically the Bhutids are a fine race, 
although dirty in their habits and persons. Their food consists of meat, 
chiefly pork, turnips, rice, barley-meal, and tea made from the brick- 
tea of China. Their favourite drink is chofig^ distilled from rice or 
barley and millet, and maruA^ beer made from fermented millet A 
loose woollen coat reaching to the knees, and bound round the waist by 
a thick fold of cotton cloth, forms the costume of the men ; the women’s 
dress is a long cloak with loose sleeves. The houses of the Bhutids are 
of three and four stories ; all the floors are neatly boarded with deal ; 
and on two sides of the house is a verandah ornamented with carved 
work, generally painted. The Bhutids are neat joiners, and their doors, 
windows, and panelling are perfect in their way. No iron-work is used ; 
the doors open on ingenious wooden hinges. The appearance of the 
houses is precisely that of Swiss chalets, picturesque and comfortable — 
the only drawback being a want of chimneys, which the Bhutids do not 
know how to construct The people nominally profess the Buddhist 
religion, but in reality their religious exercises are confined to the 
propitiation of evil spirits, and the mechanical recital of a few sacred 
sentences. Around the cottages in the mountains the land is cleared 
for cultivation, and produces fair crops of barley, wheat, buck- 
wheat, millet, mustard, chillies, etc. Turnips of excellent quality are 
extensively grown; they are free from fibre and remarkably sweet. 
The wheat end barley have a full round grain, and the climate is well 
adapted to the production of both European and Asiatic vegetables. 
Potatoes have beem introduced. The Bhutids lay out their fields in a 
series o-f terraces cut out of the sides of the hills ; each terrace is 
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riveted and suf)ported by stone embankments, sometimes 20 feet high. 
Every field is carefully fenced with pine branches, or protected by a 
stone wall. A complete system of irrigation permeates the whole 
cultivated area of a village, the water being often brought from a long 
distance through stone aqueducts. The Bhutids do not care to extend 
their cultivation, as an increased revenue is exacted in proportion to the 
land cultivated, but devote their whole energies to make the land yield 
twice what it is estimated to produce. 

Natural Products , — The extensive forests of Bhutdn abound in 
many varieties of stately trees. Among them are the beech, ash, 
birch, maple, cypress, and yew. Firs and pines cover the mountain 
heights ; and below these, but still at an elevation of 8000 or 9000 feet, 
is a zone of vegetation consisting principally of oaks and rhododendrons. 
The cinnamon tree is also found. Some of the roots and branches 
were exomined by Turner during his journey to Thibet ; but the plant 
being neither in blossom nor bearing fruit, it was impossible to decide 
whether it was the true cinnamon or an inferior kind of cassia. The 
leaf, however, corresponded with the description- given of the true 
cinnamon by Linnaeus. The lower ranges of the hills teem with 
animal life. Elephants are so numerous as to be dangerous to travellers ; 
but tigers are not common, except near the river Tistd. Leopards 
abound in the Hah valley ; deer everywhere, some of them of a very 
large species. The musk deer is found in the snows, and the barking 
deer on every hill-side. Wild hogs are met with even at great eleva- 
tions. Large squirrels are common. Bears and rhinoceros are also 
found. Pheasants, jungle fowls, pigeons, and other small game 
abound. The Bhutids are no sportsmen. They have a superstitious 
objection to firing a gun, thinking that it offends the deities of* the woods 
and valleys, and brings down rain. A species of horse or rather pony 
which seems indigenous to Bhutdn, and is used as a domestic animal, is 
called tdngafi, from Tdngastdn,*the general appellation of that assemblage 
of mountains which constitutes the territory of Bhutdn. It is peculiar 
to this tract, not being found in any of the neighbouring countries of 
Assam, Nepdl, Thibet, or Bengal, and unites in an eminent degree the 
two qualities of strength and beauty. The tdngan pony usually stands 
about 13 hands high, and is short-bodied, clean-limbed, deep in the 
chest, and extremely active ; his colour inclines to piebald. 

Manufactures,^ etc , — In so rude a country, the manufacturing industry of 
the people is, as might be expected, at a low stage, the few articles pro- 
duced being all destined for home consumption. These consist of coarse 
blankets and cotton cloth made by the villagers inhabiting Jhe southern 
tract. Leather, from the hide of the buffalo, imperfectly tanned, furnishes 
the soles of snow boots. Circular bowls are neatly .turned from various 
woods. A small quantity of paper is made from a plant described 
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as the Daphne papyrifera. Swords, iron spears, and atrow-heads, and 
a few copper caldrons fabricated from the metal obtained in the 
country, complete the list of manufactures. The foreign trade of 
Bhutdn has greatly declined. In 1809, the trade between Assam and 
Bhutdn amounted to ^£20,000 per annum, the lac, madder, silk, 
cloth, and dried fish of Assam being exchanged for the woollens, gold- 
dust, salt, musk, ponies, and silk of Bhutdn. In 1876-77, the entire 
trade between Bhutdn and British India was roughly estimated at 
;^3i,ooo. The exports were ;^9ioo into Assam and ;^i30o into 
Bengal; the imports, 0,000 from Assam and ;^iooo from Bengal. 

The military resources of the country are on an insignificant scale. 
Beyond the guards for the defence of the various castles, there is 
nothing like a standing army. The total military force was estimated 
^y the British envoy in 1864 at 6000 men. 

Meteorology. — The climate of Bhutdn varies according to the 
difference of elevation. At the time when the inhabitants of 
Punakhd (the winter residence of the Rdjds) are afraid of exposing 
themselves to the blazing sun, those of Ghdsd experience all the rigour 
of winter, and are chilled by perpetual snows. Yet these places are 
within sight of each other. The rains descend in floods upon the 
heights, but in the vicinity of Tdsisudon, the capital, they are moderate ; 
there are frequent showers, but nothing that can be compared to the 
tropical rains of Bengal. Owing to the great elevation and steepness 
of the mountains, terrible storms arise among the hollows, often 
attended with fatal results. 

History . — Bhutdn formerly belonged to a tribe called by the Bhutids 
Tephu, generally believed to have been the Kochs of Kuch Behar. 
About two* hundred years ago a band of Thibetan soldiers subjugated 
the Tephus, and settled down in the country. At the head of 

the Bhutdn Government there are nominally two supreme autho- 
rities, the Dharm Rdjd, the spiritual head, and the Deb Rdjd, the 
temporal ruler. To aid these Rdjds in administering the country, 
is a council of permanent ministers, called the Lenehen. Practi- 
cally, however, there is no government at all. Subordinate officers 
and rapacious governors of forts wield all the power of the State, 
and oppression and anarchy reign over the whole country. The 
Dharm Rdjd is regarded as an incarnation of the deity. On his death 
a year or two is allowed to elapse; and the new incarnation then 
reappears in the shape of a child, who generally happens to be born 
in the family of a principal officer. The child establishes his identity 
by recognisj^go the cooking utensils, etc. of the late Dharm Rdjd ; 

is then trained in a monastery, and on attaining his majority is 
recognised as Rdjd, though he exercises no more real authority 
than he did in his infancy. The Deb Rdjd is in theory elected by 
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the council. !n practice, he is merely the nominee of whichever 
of the two governors of East or West Bhutan happens for the time 
to be the more powerful. The relations of the British with Bhutan 
commenced in 1772, when the Bhutids invaded the principality 
of Kuch Behar, a dependency of Bengal. The Kuch Behar ruler 
applied for aid, and a force under Captain James was despatched to 
his assistance ; the invaders were expelled and pursued into their own 
territory. Upon the intercession of Teshu Lama, then regent of 
Thibet, a treaty of peace was concluded in 1774 between the East 
India Company and the ruler of Bhutan. In 1783, Captain Turner 
\?as deputed to Bhutdn, with a riew to promoting commercial inter- 
course, but his mission proved unsuccessful. From this period few 
dealings took place with Bhutdn, until the occupation of Assam by 
the British in 1826. It was then discovered that the Bhutids hac^ 
usurped several tracts of low land lying at the foot of the mountains, 
called the Dwdrs or passes, and for these they agreed to pay a small 
tribute. They failed to do so, however, and availed themselves of 
the command of the passes to commit depredations within British 
territory. Captain Pemberton was accordingly deputed to Bhutdn, to 
adjust the points of difference. But his negotiations yielded no 
definite result; and every other means of obtaining redress and 
security proving unsuccessful, the Assam Dwdrs were wrested from 
the Bhutias, and the British Government consented to pay to Bhutdn a 
sum of ^1000 per annum as compensation for the resumption of their 
tenure, during the good behaviour of the Bhutids. Continued outrages 
and aggressions were, however, committed by the Bhutids on British 
subjects in the Dwdrs. Notwithstanding repeated remonstrances and 
threats, scarcely a year passed without the occurrence of several raids 
in British territor}^ headed by Bhutid officials, in which they plundered 
the inhabitants, massacred them, or carried them aw^ay as slaves. In 
1863, the Hon. Ashley Edeif was sent as an envoy to Bhutan, to 
demand reparation for these outrages. He did not succeed in his 
mission; he was subjected to the grossest insults; and under com- 
pulsion signed a treaty giving over the disputed territory to Bhutdn, 
and making other concessions extorted by the Bhutan Government. 

On Mr. Eden’s return, the Viceroy at once disavowed his treaty, 
sternly stopped the former allowance for the Assam Dwdrs, and 
demanded the immediate restoration of all British subjects kidnapped 
during the last five years. The Bhutias not complying with this 
demand, the Governor-General issued a proclamation, dated the 12th 
November 1864, by which the eleven Western or Bengal^wdrs were 
forthwith incorporated with the Queen’s Indian dominions. No 
resistance was at first offered to the annexation > but, suddenly, in 
January 1865, the Bhutids surprised the English garrison at Diwdngiri, ' 
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and the post was abandoned with the loss of two hiountain train 
guns. The disaster was soon retrieved by General Tombs, and the 
Bhutids were compelled to sue for peace, which was concluded on 
the nth November 1865, The Bhutan Government formally ceded 
all the eighteen Dwdrs of Bengal and Assam, with the rest of the 
territory taken from them, and agreed to liberate all kidnapped British 
subjects. As the revenues of Bhutan mainly depended on these Dwdrs, 
the British Government, in return for these concessions, undertook to 
pay the Deb and Dharm R£jas annually, subject to the condition of 
continued good behaviour, an allowance beginning at ;^25oo and 
rising gradually to a maximum of twice that amount. Since that tirrfe 
nothing of importance has occurred, and the annexed territories have 
settled down into peaceful and prosperous British Districts. 

Bhut^Ea. — Petty State of Jhaldwir, in Kdthidwar, Bombay; con- 
sisting of I village, with 2 independent tribute-payers. Estimated 
revenue in 1876, ^£’316, of which is paid as tribute, including £64 

to the British Government. Lat. 22° 41' n . ; long. 71® 54' e . 

Bhdt-khyoung {Bhoot-khyoung). — Revenue circle in Bassein Dis- 
trict, Pegu Division, British Burma. Area, 45 square miles ; on the left 
bank of the Bassein river. The greater portion of the circle consists of 
low swamps covered with grass and tree forest ; a little rice is cultivated 
in the east. There are no cart roads, only dry-weather footpaths and 
tracks to the rice fields. Gross revenue (1876-77), jQion ; pop. (1876), 
5466, chiefly engaged in fishing. 

Bhdt-pyeilg {Bhoot-pymg). — Revenue circle in Mergui District, 
Tenasserim, British Burma; occupying the whole of the southern 
portion of Le-gnya township. Very mountainous. Gross revenue 
(1876-77), £2^2-, pop. (1876), 1848. 

Bhuvaneswar. — The temple city of Siva in Puri District, Bengal. 
Lat. 20® 14' 45" N., long. 85'' 52' 26" E. A sacred place of pil- 
grimage, and for six centuries the capital'of the Siva-worshipping kings 
of the Kesari or Lion dynasty of Orissa. The founder of the line, 
Yayati Kesari, began the building of the great fane about 500 a.d. ; 
two succeeding monarchs laboured at it, and the fourth of the house 
completed it in 657 a.d. The last public act of the dynasty was the 
building of the beautiful vestibule between 1099 and 1104, or little 
more than a quarter of a century before the extinction of the race. 
Seven thousand shrines once clustered round the sacred lake of 
Bhuvaneswar. Not more than 500 or 600 now remain, arid these are 
nearly all deserted and in ruins. They exhibit every stage of Orissa art, 
from the rough conceptions of the 6th century, through the exquisite 
designs and ungrudging artisric toil of the 12th, to the hurried and 
dishonest stucco imitations of Hindu architecture at the present day. 

Bhwai-beng-gan. — Revenue circle in Prome District, Pegu 
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Division, Britigii Burma; situated to the North of Poung-day town, of 
which it forms part. Gross revenue (1876-77), ;^526 ; pop. (1876), 2738. 

Bhwot-lay. — River in Pegu, British Burmah. — See Pa-de. 

Bhwot-lay. — Revenue circle in Thayet District, Pegu Division, 
British Burma. A partially cultivated country. Chief crops — ^rice, 
sesamum, and maize. The circle includes the villages and village 
tracts of Bhwot-lay, Toung-na-tha, Htouk-kyan-daing, and Poukaing. 
Total revenue (1876-77), ;^553 ; pop. (1876), 2975. 

Bidns.— Pass in Kumiun District, North-Western Provinces, over 
the Himalayan range into Thibet; lying between 30° 3' and 30° 28' n. 
lat., and between 80° 42' and 80° 57' e. long. Has two forks, known 
respectively as the Lanpiya Dhdra and Mangshd Dhura, the former 
of which reaches an elevation of 18,000 feet above sea level. The 
Bhutids carry on a trade over these passes by means of ydks^ goats, and 
pack-sheep with Takla Khar, in Thibet, — the imports being salt, gold, 
wools, drugs, precious stones, and Chinese silks ; while the exports 
comprise grain, cotton, hardware, tobacco, sugar, dyes, and other 
southern produce. The whole valley is also known by the general 
name of Bidns, and is inhabited by a special class of Bhutids, speaking a 
peculiar dialect of their own. 

Bids. — One of the five rivers of the Punjab. — See Beas. 

Bids. — River rising in the hills of Sfrmau in Bhopdl State, close by 
the south western boundary of Sdgdr (Saugor) District, Central Pro- 
vinces; flows in a north-easterly direction, passing, within 10 miles of 
Sdgdr, beneath a beautiful iron suspension bridge of 200 feet span, built 
by Colonel Presgrave in 1832, and falls into the Sondr near Narsinhgarh, 
in Damoh District. 

Bickaneer. — State, Rdjputana. — See Bikaner. 

Bldar (Bedar), — Town in the Nizdm's Dominions, Haidardbdd 
(Hyderabad), Deccan; situated near the right bank of the Manjera, 75 
miles north-west of Haidardbdd town. Lat. 1 7® 53' n., long. 77° 34' e. It 
was the capital of the Bdhmani Muhammadan dynasty, which ruled up to 
the middle of the 1 6th century. The town is surrounded by an extensive 
curtain, now much dilapidated, on one of the bastions of which lies an 
old gun 21 feet long. There is a minaret in the town 100 feet high, and 
on a plain to the south-west stand many large tombs. The place is noted 
for the metal ware to which it has given its name. This is an alloy of 
copper, lead, tin, and zinc, which is worked into articles of very elegant 
design, inlaid generally with silver, but sometimes also with gold. An 
interesting account of the manufacture, which is said to be gradually 
dying out, will be found vaBalfou'ds Cyclopaedia of India, vol. i. pp. 369, 

370 - • • . ^ 

Bid&sir. — Town in Bikaner (Bickaneer) State, !l^djputdna; lat. 27® 
48' 50" N., long. 74® 22' 15" E. Captain Powlett, in the Gazetteer of 

VOL. 11. H 
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Bikaner y says of this place: A number of wealthy Seths live here, 
chiefly Oswdls, of whom there are 150 houses. Of Agarwdlas, there 
are about 20 houses. Perhaps 30 of these are rich men. Biddsir is not 
a place of manufacture or much trade. The bazaar contains about 
100 shops, and there are 7 or 8 temples and almost as many chhatris. 
Fairly good water is reached at the depth of about 100 feet below the 
surface. Inferior sand and lime-stone are obtained in the neighbour- 
hood. Post office. 

Bidhiina. — North-eastern tahsil of Etawah District, North-Western 
Provinces. Area, 313 square miles, of which 141 are cultivated; pop. 
(1872), 127,237 ; land revenue, ;^24,i2i; total Government revenue, 
^25,331 ; rental paid by cultivators, ;^4o,oo2 ; incidence of Govern- 
ment revenue per acre, 2s. 4|^d. 

, Bidyddhari.— A river in the District of the Twenty-four Pargands, 
Bengal. Lat. 22“ 21' to 22'’ 27' n., long. 88“ 43' to 88“ 50' e. Flows 
from the Sundarbans on the east, northwards past Harud, where it 
takes the name of the Harud Gdng ; after which it bends to the west, 
and is joined by the Nond Khdl; it then flows south-west to the junc- 
tion of the Bdlidghata and Tolly’s canals, and afterwards south-east to 
Canning town. Here the Karatoya and the Athdrabankd join it, and 
the united stream passes south through the Sundarbans as the Matld 
river, entering the Bay of Bengal under that name. It forms part of 
both the two channels (known as the Outer and Inner Sundarbans 
Passages) by which the traffic of Calcutta with the eastern Districts 
is earned on. Principal river-side villages — Mdlanchd, Bdsrd, and 
Pratdpnagar ; trade in firewood, 

Bihdr. — Pargand in Partdbgarh District, Oudh; situated in the 
extreme south of the Province. One of the most beautiful and fertile 
tracts in Oudh ; celebrated for its magnificent groves of mahud trees 
and for the numerous lakes and ////A which stud its surface. Area, 228 
square miles, ofwhich 108 are cultivated ; pop. (1869), 107,595 Hindus, 
11,874 Muhammadans — total, 119,469, viz. 59,913 males and 59,556 
females. The proportion of high castes is above the average, the 
Brdhmans numbering 16,811, and the Kshattriyds 6728. Average 
density of population, 524 per square mile. Of the 237 villages which 
make up the pargandy 184 are held in tdhikddri tenure by four Bisen 
proprietors, known as the Bhadri, Kundrajit, Dahidwan, and Shaikhpur 
Chaurds tdlukddrs ; and the remaining 53 are held under mufri 
tenure by 480 individuals. Brdhmans hold 4 villages ; Kdyasths, 4 
Raikwdrs, only i; and Bais 2. Muhammadan proprietors own 17 
villages, cl^efly in the neighbourhood of Mdnikpur town. Bihdr( Vihdra) 
signifies a monastery, and the name usually commemorates the site of 
one of these Buddhist institutions. 

Bikdr. Town in Partdbgarh District, Oudh ; on the road to 
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Minikpur, 29 miles from Bela. Pop. (1869), 4130. Formerly a place 
of note and wealth, but recently much reduced owing to the turbulence 
of the tdlukddrs. Government school. 

Bih&r. — Pargdnd inUnao District, Oudh; bounded on the north and 
east by Khiron, and on the south and west by Bhagwantnagar pargand. 
First constituted a pargand in the reign of Akbar. Two ;small rivers, 
the Lon and the Kharhi, flow through this tract, but irrigation is prin- 
cipally conducted from wells. Area, 24 square miles, 1 1 of which are 
cultivated ; Government land revenue demand, ;^3964, or an average 
of 5s. 2|^d. per acre ; pop. (1869), 13,458 Hindus, 423 Muhammadans 
— total, 13,881, of whom 6749 are males and 7132 females. Brdhmans 
and Bais Kshattriyds are most numerous among the higher castes, and 
Ahfrs and Chamdrs among the lower. Number of villages, 26 ; average 
density of population, 578 per square mile. Four roads intersect th^ 
parganc . Salt and saltpetre were formerly manufactured here, but 
neither is now worked. 

Bih^r. — Town in Unao District, Oudh; 12 miles east of Purwd, and 
28 south-east of Unao, on the road thence to Rii Bareli. The Lon 
river, west of the town, is spanned by a handsome bridge erected by 
Government. Scene of a great battle, which took place about 100 years 
ago between the Rdos of Daundia Khera, and the Rdjd of Maurdnwdn 
aided by the chief of Sankarpur, all barons of the Bais clan. Pop. (1869), 
1899 Hindus, 343 Muhammadans — total, 2242. Two temples, large 
mjtsonry tank, and school ; annual fair, attended by about 5000 persons. 

Bihdr. — River rising in lat. 24'’ 15' n., long. 81® 5' e., more than 
1000 feet above the sea, in Rewah State, Central India, and falling 
into the Tons in lat. 24® 48' n., long. 81® 22' e. At the Chachai 
Fall, 50 miles from its source, the stream is precipitated over a 
rock 200 feet high. At Rewah, 20 miles higher up, the route from 
Allahdbdd to Sdgar (Saugor) crpsses it, and it is fordable at this point 
in dry weather. 

Bihat. — One of the petty States of Bundelkhand, undo* the Central 
India Agency, lying between 25® 21' and 25® 26' 15" n. lat, and 
between 79® 22' 30" and 79® 27' e. long. ; area, about 15 square miles ; 
estimated population (1875), estimated revenue, ^1300. The 

Jdgfrddr of Bihat is a Hindu Bundela, named Rdo Mahum Sinh ; he 
holds a sanad of adoption. A military force of 125 foot soldiers is 
kept up. 

Bihat. — Town in Sitapur District, Oudh; 12 miles south-east of 
SMpur town. Pop. (1869), 2058, principally Hindus; residing in 358 
houses. • Noted for the excellence of its ii^nwork. • * ' 

Bihiyi {Beheea ), — ^Village in Shdhdbid District, Bengal. A large 
station on the East Indian Railway, with consideraBle local trade; 14 
miles from Arrah town, and 382 from Calcutta. 
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Bihiy4,-A branch canal of the S6n irrigation sysfem, branching 
from the twenty-seventh milepost of the Arrah Canal, and extending to 
a small water-course connected with the Ganges, near Bihiyd village, a 
distance of 30J miles. It has 7 distributary channels, which again have 
small cuts or trenches leading in all directions to convey the water over 
the fields. 

Bihora. — One of the petty States of Rewd K^nta, Bombay. Area, 
three-quarters of a square mile; estimated revenue (1875), 
which ^5 is paid as tribute to the Giekwir of Baroda. The chief is 
named Rihtor Sardirbhiwa. 

Biija. — One of the Hill States, in political connection with the 
Punjab Government. Lat. (centre) 30° 56' n., long. 77® 2' e. ; area, 
4 square miles; estimated population (1875), chief or 

•Thdkur holds his lands under a sanad in the usual terms, being con- 
firmed in all his rights on condition of his paying tribute to defray the 
expenses of British protection, promoting the welfare of the rayats 
and the cultivation of the land, and maintaining the security of the 
roads. The present Thakur is named Udai Chand, of Rijput caste. He 
receives jQio sl year as compensation for lands required for Kasauli 
cantonment. Revenue of the State, ;;^ioo ; military and police, 20 men. 

Byaigarh. — Ruined fort in Mirzdpur District, North-Western 
Provinces. Lat 24° 34' 38" n., long. 83° 13' 35" e. Perched on the 
summit of a wooded height, 9 miles north of river Son, and 50 miles 
south of Benares. In the autumh of 1781, Chdit Sinh, the rebellious 
Rdjd of Benares, took refuge in this fort, but on the advance of Major 
Popham, fled precipitately with all the treasure he could remove. His 
wife and mother, who remained, defended the fortress for a time, but 
finally surrendered to the British. 

Bydigarh. — Town in Aligarh District, North-Western Provinces. 
Area, 41 acres; pop. (1872), 5652, comprising 5228 Hindus and 424 
Musalm^ns. Agricultural town, advancing in prosperity. School, post 
office, ancient fort Held in 1803 by Bhagwant Sinh, who was not 
dislodged without trouble. Monument to Colonel Gordon, killed by 
an accidental explosion after the capture of the fort Distant 1 2 miles 
from Aligarh, 10 miles from Sikandra. 

Bydpur ( Vijayapurd ), — Chief town of the Subdivision of the same 
name in Kalidgi District, Bombay. Lat 16° 49' 45" n., long. 75® 46' 
5" E. Fifty-two miles north-east of KaHdgi, 130 miles south-east of 
Satara, and 160 miles south-east of Poona. Population in 1872, 
12,938 ; municipal revenue in 1874-75, ;^i68; rate of taxation, 3d. per 
head of iio]f)ulatiop within municipal limits. Sub-judge’s court, post 
office, and dispensary. 

The founder of the Musalmdn State of Bijdpur was, according to 
Ferishta, a son of Murad ii., the Osmanli Sultdn, on whose death his 
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son and successor, Muhammad ii., gave orders that all his own brothers 
should be strangled. From this fate one only, named Yusaf, escaped 
by a stratagem of his mother. After many adventures, Yusaf is said to 
have entered the service of the King of Ahmeddbdd-Bfdar, where he 
raised himself to the highest offices of State. On the king’s death, he 
withdrew from Ahmeddbdd to Bijdpur, and declared himself its king, 
the people at the same time acknowledging his claim. Vusaf reigned 
with great prosperity, and, extending his dominions westward to the sea- 
coast, took Goa from the Portuguese. His resources must have been 
considerable, as he built the vast citadel of Bijdpur. He died in 1510, 
and was succeeded by his son Ismdil, who died in 1534, after a 
brilliant and prosperous reign. Mulu Adil Shdh having been deposed 
and blinded, after a disastrous and inglorious reign of only six months, 
made way for his younger brother Ibrdhim, a profligate man, whp 
died i.i 1557, and was succeeded by his son AH Adil Shdh. This 
ruler joined the kings of Ahmednagar and Golconda against Rdjd Rdm, 
the sovereign of Vijayanagar, and, with the exception of the Emperor 
of Delhi, the greatest potentate in India. Rdjd Rdm was defeated 
in 1564 in a great battle at Tdlikot on the river Kistna, and, being 
made prisoner, was put to death in cold blood, and his capital taken 
and sacked. The wall of Bijdpur, the Jamd Masjfd, or great mosque, 
the aqueducts, and other works, were constructed by AU Adil Shdh, who 
died in 1579. The throne then passed to his nephew, Ibrdhim Adil 
u, an infant, whose affairs were managed by Chdnd Bibi, widow of the 
late king, a woman celebrated for her talents and energy. On 
Ibrdhim assuming the government, he ruled with ability ; and, dying 
in 1626, after a reign of forty-seven years, was succeeded by Muham- 
mad Adil Shdh, under whose reign Sivaji, the founder of the Marhattd 
power, rose into notice. Shdhji, the father of Sivajf, had been an 
officer in the service of the King of Bijdpur ; and the first aggressions 
of Sivaji were made at the expense of that State, from which, in the 
interval between 1646 and 1648, he wrested severa^ forts. Soon 
afterwards he took possession of the greater part of the Konkan. 
Muhammad, however, had a more formidable enemy in the Mughal 
Emperor, Shdh Jahdn, whose son and general, Aurangzeb, besiefged 
the city of Bijdpur, and was on the point of taking it, when he 
precipitately marched to Agra, whither he wa > drawn by intelligence of 
court intrigues, which he feared might end in his own destruction. 
After his departure the power of Sivajf rapidly increased, and that of 
the King of Bijdpur proportionately declined. Muhammad died in 
1660, and was succeeded by Alf Adil ii., who, on his decease in 1672, 
left the kingdom, then fast descending to ruin, to his infant son, 
Sikandar Adil Shdh, the last of the race who occupied the throne. In^ 
1686, Aurangzeb took Bijdpur, and put an end to its existence as an * 
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independent State. Those vast and wonderful ruins pkssed, with the 
adjoining territory, to the Marhattds during the decline of the Delhi 
empire. On the overthrow of the Peshwd, in i8i8, they came into the 
hands of the British Government, and were included within the 
territory assigned to the Rdjd of Satira, who manifested much anxiety 
for the preservation of the splendid remains of Muhammadan grandeur 
in Bijipur, and adopted measures for their repair. Since the escheat 
of Satdra in 1848 from failure of heirs, the Bombay Government has 
acted in the same spirit, having taken measures, with the approbation 
of the authorities in England, for arresting the further progress of 
dilapidation in the buildings, as well as for collecting and preserving 
the relics of manuscripts, coins, copper-plate inscriptions, and other 
curious and interesting memorials of the past. For a detailed descrip- 
tion of the numerous architectural works found in Bijipur, the reader 
is referred to the admirable account given by Fergusson in his History 
of Indian and Eastern Architecture^ pp. 557-567. 

Bq&war. — Native State in Bundelkhand, Central India, lying between 
2 jC 21' 30" and 24® 57' n. lat, and between 79° i' 45" and 79“ 57' e. 
long. ; estimated area, 920 square miles ; pop. (1874), 90,000 ; revenue, 
^22,500, The land is poor and hilly, yielding only jungle produce 
and the poorer kinds of grain. Diamonds are found, and ironstone 
is plentiful throughout the State. The title of the Rdja, Bhdu Pratip 
Sinh, a Bundela Rdjput, results from his descent from Bir Sinh Deo, 
a natural son of Jagat Rdj, son of Chhatar Sdl, the founder of the 
short-lived independence of Bundelkhand. After the acquisition of 
Bundelkhand by the East India Company, a grant was made in 1811, 
confirming the right of Ratan Sinh, then Rajd, from whom the estate 
has descended to its present chief. 

A sanad granting the right of adoption was given to the Rdjd of 
Bij^war in 1862 ; and, for services during the Mutiny, he received for 
himself and his heirs a dress of honour and a salute of 1 1 guns. The 
State pays no tribute, but keeps up a contingent of 100 horse, with 800 
infantry, 4 guns, and 32 gunners. The principal town is Bijdwar, 
situated in lat. 24" 37' n., long. 79® 31' e. 

Byaya. — Pass in Vizagapatam District, Madras, leading from Par- 
vatipur to Jaipur (Jeypore). The head of the pass rises to 3000 feet 
above the sea, the average gradient being i in 20. 

B^ayanagar. — Ruined city in Bellary District, Madras . — See Hampi. 

Bybah^ (or Vijipdra ), — Town in Kashmir State, Punjab, lying on 
the banks of the Jhelum (Jhflam), about 25 miles south-east of Srinagar. 
Dat 33° 47'^N., long. 75® 13' e. Second city in importance and popu- 
lation of the Kashmir valley. Thornton notices its singular wooden 
bridge and large bdzdr^ but states that the town contains nothing else 
worthy of special record. 
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B^'bdnl — "town in Champ^ran District, Bengal. Lat 26® 51' 30" n., 
long. 85“ 10' E. ; pop. (1872), 5920. Market twice a week. 

Byegarh. — Town in Aligarh District, North-Western Provinces. — See 
Bijaigarh. 

By er^ghogarh. — Tract of country in Jabalpur (Jubbulpore) District, 
Central Provinces, lying between 23® 43' 45" and 24“ 8' n. lat., and 
between 80° 23' 30" and 81® e. long. Bounded north by ^liihdr State, 
east by Rewah, and west by the Sleemandbdd tahsU and Panni. Pop. 
about 70,000 \ area, about 750 square miles. Formerly a protected 
chiefship belonging to a branch of the family which owns Maihar, but 
confiscated on account of excesses committed by the chief in 1857. 
Chiefly agricultural, but there is some fine timber in the portion pre- 
served as a Government forest. 

Byipiir. — One of the seven Khond muttds of Vizagapatam District, 
Madni ;. Formerly proscribed by the Meriah Agency as addicted to 
human sacrifice. It consists of 9 villages, and forms part of the Godairi 
tdluk^ being separated from Ponkala by a dense sal jungle 9 miles in 
extent 

Bijji. — Chiefship in Bastar State, Central Provinces; situated 
between 17° 46' and t8° 23' 15" n. lat, and between 80® 58' and 81° 
34' E. long. Consisting of about 150 small villages; area, about 850 
square miles. Its teak forests, though greatly overworked, still supply 
timber for export, which is dragged either to the Godiivari at Parnsdla, 
01 the Sabdri at Kuntd, and floated down to the sea. 

Byll. — Chiefship on the north - east border of Bhanddra District, 
Central Provinces. Pop. (1870), 8704; number of villages, 48; area, 
140 square miles, of which 21 are cultivated. The forests produce 
much valuable timber. One of the main District roads to Rdipur passes 
through this chiefship, leaving it by Darekdsa Pass, which has lately 
been repaired. The hills near the pass contain some curious caves, 
partly artificial, called Kachagarh, or ‘ forts of safety.' The difficult) of 
approach through the dense bamboo jungle, and the advantage of a 
spring of water close by, justify the name. Just below the pass the 
Kuardds stream falls from a height of about 50 feet into a large pool of 
very deep water. The Banjdras make this picturesque spot a favourite 
camping ground. 

Byna. — One of the Hasht-Bhai jdgtrs in Bundelkhand, under the 
Central India Agency and the Government of dndia. Area, 27 square 
miles, much subdivided ; estimated population (1874), 3000; revenue, 
^800. There are 4 of these Dhurwdi, Bijna, Tori Fatehpur, 

and Pahdri Bdnkd. They originally belonged to the Oreihha or Tehri 
State, and were called Hasht-Bhdi because the Diwdnr Rdi Sinh divided 
his jd^ir of Bardgaon among his eight sons, and these shares have now 
become merged into four. The present jdgirddr is Makund Sinh, a 
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Hindu Bundela. The four jdgirddrs keep up a total rnilitary force of 
15 guns, 50 horse, and 530 foot. 

BiinL — Town in Bundelkhand, North-Western Provinces. Lat. 
25® 27' 10" N., long. 79“ 5' 15" E. The principal place in the State of 
the same name. Situated on the route from Bdnda to Jhdnsi, 95 miles 
west of former, 40 east of latter. 

Bynaur {Bijnor ). — A British District in the Lieutenant-Governorship 
of the North-Western Provinces, lying between 29° 1' 30" and 30** 2' 
4S" N. lat., and bet^veen 78° 2' and 79° e. long.; area, 1902 square 
miles; population in 1872, 737,153 souls. Bijnor is the northernmost 
District of the Rohilkhand Division, and is bounded on the north and 
west by the Ganges, on the south by Moraddbdd, and on the east by 
the tardi and British Garhwdl. The administrative headquarters are 
ai the town of Bijnaur. 

Physical Aspects , — The District of Bijnaur, an irregular triangle, whose 
apex points directly northward, forms the uppermost portion of the 
Rohilkhand plain, stretching like a narrow wedge between the valley of 
the Ganges and the hills of British Garhwdl. Its eastern boundary 
consists of the low outer Himalayan range, which subsides into a 
submontane tract as it reaches the borders of the District, while on the 
north a system of small elevations, known as the Chandl Hills, projects 
across the Ganges, as an outlier of the Siwdlik range in Dehra Dun. 
Their barren, rugged, and waterless slopes afford no inducements for 
cultivation, and they remain accordingly quite without inhabitants to 
the present day. I’he submontane eastern tract is covered with a belt 
of forest, interspersed from time to time with open glades of grass, 
which supply rich pasturage for numerous herds of cattle from all parts 
of the District. No tardi or marshy fringe intervenes in Bijnaur, as 
in the country to the east, between this forest region and the culti- 
vated plain. The whole of the south and west consists of an open 
upland, with a general elevation of 800 feet above sea level, covered 
throughout with prosperous tillage. The soil of this higher plateau 
always contains sand, in varying proportions, but seldom to such an 
extent as to render the land uncultivable. The Ganges bank is lined 
by a strip of alluvial lowland, the wider valley of the sacred river, much 
of which lies too low for cultivation, while the remainder produces 
excellent crops of rice. This swampy portion, however, continually 
decreases from year to year, and most of the lowland is now available 
for purposes of agriculture. Numerous minor streams intersect the 
country between the hills and the Ganges, forming furious torrents in 
the rainy seafison, and shrinking into narrow threads of water after long- 
^ continued drought. The Chdndf Hills and the forest belt give shelter 
to numberless wild“ animals, while the comparative seclusion of the 
eastern country secures excellent sport to occasional visitors. The 
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fauna includes the tiger and the wild elephant, besides the usual game, 
birds, and fish. The proximity of the Ganges and the hills, together 
with the large forest area, keep the climate comparatively moist, and 
impart a pleasant greenness to the open plains. 

History , — Bijnaur can lay little claim to historical importance, as it 
remained a mere distant portion of the Rohilld dominion until the 
extinction of their authority by the Oudh Wazirs. and never bore a 
conspicuous part in the annals of Upper India. Nevertheless, it makes 
an early appearance in literature, since Hiouen Thsang, the Chinese 
Buddhist pilgrim of the 7th century a.d., mentions Manddwar, 8 miles 
north of Bijnaur, as, even at that date, a flourishing city. About the 
year 1114, some AgarwdM Banias, from Murdri in Meerut District, 
crossed the Ganges into this tract, and, finding Mandawar in ruins, 
restored it and settled on the spot In 1400, Timur visited Bijnaur^ 
commuting his usual atrocities ; massacred a large number of the 
inhabitants, and gained a decisive victory in a battle near Ldl Dhang. 
Thence he marched to Hardwdr, and crossed into the Dodb. We 
hear no more of the District till the time of Akbar, when it formed 
part of the Sarkdr of Sambhal in the Subah of Delhi. Most of the 
existing fiscal Subdivisions may be found in Akbads great revenue list 
under the names which they still retain. The larger part of the soil 
had already been brought under cultivation, and the considerable 
income which it afforded to the Mughal emperors sufficiently proves its 
rifling prosperity. During the Augustan age of the Delhi empire, 
Bijnaur seems to have shared in the general freedom from historical 
incidents, which was the happy lot of regions remote from court intrigue 
and dynastic quarrels. But as the power of the Mughals relaxed, the 
Rohilla Afghans appeared upon the scene in Upper India, and settled 
in the tract to the east of the Ganges about the year 1700. (See 
Bareilly District.) Thei^ first great leader. All Muhammad, 
received a grant of the neighbouring country, which bore thenceforth 
the name of Rohilkhand. The Subahddr of Oudh quarrelled with the 
new Nawdb, and induced the Emperor Muhammad Shdh to march 
against him. All Muhammad surrendered to the Emperor, gained the 
favour of his suzerain, and was reinstated in his government about the 
year 1748. On his death he left his territories to his sons, under 
the guardianship of Hdfiz Rdhmat Khan, the national hero of Rohilld 
legend. In 1771, the Marhattds, having placed the puppet Emperor 
Shdh Alam on the throne of Delhi, turned their attention to the subju- 
gation of Rohilkhand. The Rohillds sought assistance from the Nawdb 
of Oudh in 1772, but the Nawdb betrayed their tjust, ahd, borrowing 
troops from the British and the emperor, attacked *and subjugated 
Rohilkhand in a merciless campaign. The treaty by*which the Rohillds 
ceded their territory to the Wazfr, with the exception of the Rampur 
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State, reserved for Fdiz-ulld Khdn, a son of Alf Muhammad, was 
concluded at Ldl Dhang in this District in 1774. This incident forms 
almost the only allusion to Bijnaur which can be gleaned from the 
scanty Rohilld and Pathdn narratives; but the District doubtless shared 
in the general good government of Rohilkhand during its independent 
period, while, from its northern position, it probably escaped in great 
part the desolating effects of the war of subjugation. The large number 
of considerable Musalmdn towns, and the general high state of cultiva- 
tion, both point to long-continued prosperity in this isolated nook. 
Bijnaur was ceded to the British, with the neighbouring southern 
country, in 1801. Up till 1817, it formed a part of Moradabad 
District, being known as the Northern Division, but in that year it was 
erected into a separate charge. The administrative headquarters were 
qriginally fixed at Nagina, the largest town of the District, but were 
removed to Bijnaur in 1824, both on account of its superior sanitary 
conditions and its proximity to the important military station at Meerut. 
The only event of note between the British occupation and the Mutiny 
was the defeat of Amir Khdn of Tonk, near Afzalgarh, in 1803, by the 
British troops, under Colonel Skinner, founder of the well-known land- 
owning family. The first news of the Meerut outbreak reached Bijnaur 
on May 13, 1857. The Roorkee sappers then mutinied and reached 
Bijnor on the 19th, but they passed on without creating any disturbance, 
and the District remained quiet till the ist of June. On that date, the 
Nawib of Najibabdd appeared at Bijnaur with 200 armed Pathdns. On 
the 8th, after the outbreaks at Bareilly and Moraddbdd, the European 
officers quitted Bijnaur, and reached Rurki (Roorkee) on the i ith. The 
Nawdb at once proclaimed himself as ruler, and remained in power till 
the 6th of August, when the Hindus of the District rose against the Musal- 
mdn authority and defeated him for the time. On the 24th, the Muham- 
madans returned in force and drove out the Hindus. The latter 
attacked their conquerors again on the i8th of September, but without 
success,, and the Nawdb ruled unopposed until the 17th of April 1858. 
Our troops then crossed the Ganges, and utterly defeated the rebels at 
Nagfna on the 21st. The British authority was immediately re-estab- 
lished, and has not since been disturbed. 

Population , — The Census of 1853 returned the total population of 
Bijnaur at 695,521 persons. In 1865, the numbers had sunk to 690,975, 
showing an apparent decrease of 4546 persons, or *63 per cent. ; but 
this falling off is merely nominal, as the area had lost *95 per cent, in the 
meantime, so that a slight increase had actually occurred on the remain- 
ing territory. ‘ In 1872, the numbers were returned as 737,153 souls, 
showing an increase of 46,178 persons, or 6*6 per cent, on-ihe Census 
of 1865. "The enumeration in 1872 was taken over an area of 1902 
square miles, and it disclosed a total population of 737,153 persons, 
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inhabiting 2002 villages and 158,583 houses. These figures yield the 
following averages : — Persons per square mile, 388; villages per square 
mile,, i'o6; houses per square mile, 83; persons per village, 368; 
persons per house, 4*6. Classified according to sex, there were — 
males, 395,396 ; females, 341,757 ; proportion of males, 53*6 per cent. 
Classified according to age, there were, under 12 years — males, 137,757; 
females, 113,186 ; total, 250,943, or 34*04 per cent, of theVhole popu- 
lation: above 12 years — males, 257,639; females, 228,571; total, 
486,210, or 65*96 per cent, of the whole population. As regards the 
religious distinctions of the people, Bijnaur is noticeable for the large 
proportion of its Musalmdn inhabitants. The Census shows 493,601 
Hindus, as against 243,455 Muhammadans, being at the rate of 67 
and 33 per cent, respectively. The unusual number of Musalmdns is 
doubtless due to the thick sprinkling of considerable towns, whost; 
popula:ion consists in great part of Shaikhs, Sayyids, and Pathdns. 
The District also contained 96 Christians or * others ’ at the date of the 
Census. Of the various Hindu castes, the Brdhmans numbered 
28,789; Rdjputs, 66,693; Banias, 17,114; Ahfrs, 5069; Chamdrs, or 
landless agriculturists, just emerging from serfdom, 116,910; - and 
Kayasths, 3542. The total agricultural population was returned at 
280,568 persons; but these figures cannot be accepted as adequate. 
The District contains no fewer than 13 towns with a population 
exceeding 5000 souls, namely, Bijnaur, 12,865 ; Najibabad, 17,418; 
ShPRKOT, 12,586; ChANDPUR, 12,033; NaGINA, 19,696; SlOHARA, 
8340; Sahispur, 6309; Dhampur, 6555; Mandawar, 7662; Afzal- 
GARH, 8350; Nihtor, 9392; Jahalu, 5979; and Kiratpur, 9579. 
The high proportion of their Muhammadan inhabitants may be seen 
by comparing the statistics for the five towns whose populations 
exceed 10,000 souls. The following list shows the number of Hindus 
\o each 100 Musalmans in these towns : — Bijnaur, 99 ; Najfbdbad, 119 ; 
Sherkot, 46; Chdndpur, 39 ; l?agfna, 62. The proportion of Hindus 
is thus in one case scarcely more than one-fourth of the vbole; popula- 
tion. The only other places of interest in the District are the Rohilld 
fortress of Pathargarh, a mile north-east of Najibdbdd, noY, fast falling 
into ruins ; and the remains of an ancient city, some 6 miles in extent, 
at Parasndth, near Nagfna, where a few foundations and some carved 
stone figures alone mark the deserted site. 

Agricultiire . — ^The character of the soil, and the system of tillage in 
Bijnor, do not materially differ from those prevalent throughout the 
whole upper basin of the Ganges and its tributaries. Here and there, 
especially in the south-western corner of the District, undiMating sand- 
hills overlie the fertile soil, composed of materials '^hich originally 
shifted from time to time before the prevailing westerly winds, but 
which have now become fixed in position and bound together by coarse 
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vegetation. Most of them produce barley and other inferior crops in 
years of favourable rain. The open plain country is divided into bangdr 
or upland, and khddir or lowland. The latter lies along the river-sides; 
and its soil is always composed of clay, but interniixed with sufficient 
sand for agricultural purposes. Of the cultivated area, 36 per cent, is 
khddir and 64 per cent, bangdr. Besides the alluvial border of the 
Ganges, the rivers Malin, Kho, and Rdmganga are all fringed with a 
fertile strip of valuable lowland. The total area under cultivation 
amounts to 627,384 acres. Of this total, the khartfor autumn harvest, 
sown in June or July, and reaped in October or November, occupies 
some 391,840 acres, or 62*4 per cent. Its principal staples include — 
sugar-cane, 43,882 acres (besides an equal amount under fallow for the 
same crop); cotton, 46,388 acres; coarse rices, 133,078 acres; fine 
rices, 12,023 acres; bdjra^ 45)29 1 acres; urd^ 25,254 acres; and moth, 
13,306 acres; together with minor quantities of oil-seeds, dye-stuffs, 
and coarse grains. The rabi or spring harvest, sown in October or 
November, and reaped in March and April, covers 213,746 acres, or 
34*1 percent. Its chief crops include — wheat, 113,599 acres ; barley, 
29,738 acres; gram, 21,527 acres; wheat and barley, mixed, 29,166 
acres; vegetables, opium, tobacco, and safflower, 4351 acres; together 
with minor quantities of pulses, oil-seeds, and common food-stuffs. 
The small margin of 21,798 acres, or 3*5 per cent, represents the 
fallow of the year. Wheat, rice, cotton, and sugar-cane form the 
most important products. The mode of cultivation is simple, and 
the implements in use hardly differ from those of the Vaidik age. 
The tenures belong to the three classes common to the whole North- 
Western Provinces; but the zaminddri holdings form 79 per cent, 
of all the estates, whilst among these more than half belong to 
single owners, chiefly the great tdlukddrs of Sherkot, Tdjpur, Haldaur, 
and Sdhaspur. The agricultural population includes the large mass 
of the inhabitants, as nearly all the weavers, barbers, blacksmiths, 
and carpenters cultivate land, and live quite as much by tillage 
as by their proper handicraft. The artisan class are fairly pros- 
perous, judged by an Indian standard, but the purely agricultural 
labourers are deeply in debt and very helpless. Wages and prices are 
on the increase. In 1877, coolies and unskilled labourers received 
from 2jd. to 3|d. per diem ; agricultural hands, from 2^d. to 3d. ; and 
skilled artisans, from 6d. to 2s. Women obtained about one-fifth less 
than men, and children from one-half to one-third the wages of adults. 
Prices of food-stuffs ruled as follows in 1876 : Wheat, 22 sers per rupee, 
or 5s. id. ^per cwt. ; rice, 14 sers per rupee, or 8s. per cwt. ; jodr, 
26 sers per rupee, or 4s. 4d. per cwt ; and bdjra, 28 sers per rupee, 
or 4s. per cwt. 

Natural Calamities.— Bijmnx suffers, like other North-Western Dis- 
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tricts, from drought and its natural consequence, famine. Indeed, as 
its dense population depends largely for support upon imported grain, 
even during the most favourable years, it would be very disastrously 
affected by dry seasons, were it not for the unusual moisture of the 
soil, due to its submontane position. The great famine of 1783-84 was 
felt in Bijnaur, as in all other parts of the North-Western Provinces, but 
it did not produce such serious distress as in Agra and the south-west. 
In 1803-4, after the cession of Rohilkhand to the B: itish, another severe 
famine occurred; failure of rain took place at the time for sowing the 
autumn crops; no grain could be imported from westward; and by 
February 1804 discord was rife, the cultivators removed their crops as 
fast as they ripened, and the landholders absconded in every direction. 
In 1825-26, serious drought set in, and the resulting scarcity rose to a 
dangerous pitch, as the zaminddrs refused to permit sowings, on account 
of the approaching land settlement. In 1837, again, the memorable 
famine which desolated the North-West, fell upon the neighbouring 
parts of Upper India with great severity ; but Rohilkhand and the 
Upper Doab escaped with less misery than the southern Districts, while 
a timely rain, in February 1838, rescued Bijnaur and Moraddbdd from 
distress, and enabled them to reap an average crop. In 1860-61, only 
three-tenths of the District suffered; and in 1868-69, the famine, though 
felt over the whole area, did not produce any markedly disastrous 
result. The insufficient communications of this District would doubt- 
l^s present a real element of danger in any future droughts or 
famines. 

Commerce and Dade^ etc . — Sugar is the great commercial staple of 
the District, the Bijnaur manufacture fetching higher prices in the market 
than any other Indian brand. On the other hand, the District is 
incapable of supplying itself with food-stuffs, as much as 24 per cent, of 
its grain being imported from without in ordinary years. Gram is also 
largely imported as fodder, wlfile 60,000 maunds of salt come annually 
into the District from Rohtak and Delhi. The chief manufactures 
are Brdhmanical threads {janed) from Bijnaur ; papier-machd from 
Mandawar ; metal- work, blankets, cotton, and shoes from Najfbdbdd ; 
and carved ebony, glassware, ropes, and firearms from Nagina. Bijnaur 
has only 15 miles of metalled road, as no stone suitable for the purpose 
exists within the District, and even for this short distance the metal 
* must be brought from Muzaffarnagar. There are 189 miles of raised 
and bridged roads, with 335 miles of cross-country tracks ; but many of 
these are in a bad state, and no really good means of communication 
exist within the District Traffic meets with a serious inipediment on 
its way to the markets of the Dodb, From the 'interposition of the 
Ganges, with its heavy sand, and almost impassable alluvial fringe.^ 
The timber trade from the Bhdbar forests to the Districts beyond the 
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river proceeds by two principal routes over the Jaldipur and RaoH 
ghdts. The Ganges is practicable for country boats as far as Ndgal, 
20 miles south of Hardwdr, but none of the other rivers admit of 
navigation. 

Administration , — The District staff ordinarily comprises a collector- 
magistrate, I joint and i assistant magistrate, and i un covenanted 
deputy magistrate, besides the usual fiscal, constabulary, and medical 
officers. The judicial administration is presided over by the c'vil and 
sessions judge of Moraddbdd, but munsifs are stationed at Bijnor and 
Nagfiia. The whole amount of revenue, imperial, municipal, and local, 
raised in the District in 1876, was ;^i63,65o, being at the rate of 
4s. 2 ^( 1 , per head on an estimated population of 766,638. The land 
revenue was fixed by the settlement completed in 1874 at ;^i 18,302, 
thus contributing nearly three-fourths of the whole amount. In 1875, 
the regular police force consisted of 667 officers and men, maintained 
at a cost of The District had accordingly i policeman to 

every 2*8 square miles and to every 1090 of the population, while 
the expense of their maintenance fell at the rate of ;£4, os. 4|d. per 
square mile of area, and 2jd. per inhabitant. The District jail con- 
tained in 1875 ^ daily average of 158 prisoners, comprising 151 males 
and 7 females. The cost per inmate amounted to ^4, 3s. 9^d., and 
the average earnings of each convict to i8s. Education was carried on 
in 1875 by 447 schools, with a joint roll of 9291 pupils; showing an 
average of i school to every 4*25 square miles, and a percentage .of 
1*26 scholar on the whole population. The American Methodist 
Episcopalian Mission maintain some aided schools. The District 
contains 15 imperial and 10 local post offices; no telegraph or railway 
yet exists, but the projected line from Morad^bad to Hardwdr would 
cut through the heart of Bijnaur. For fiscal and administrative purposes 
Bijnaur is divided into 5 tahsils and 15 pargands, containing a total of 
3140 estates; average land revenue from each estate, 19s. lod. 

Municipalities have been established at the five towns of Bijnaur, 
Chdndpur, Dhdmpur, Nagina, and Najfbdbdd. In 1875-76, their joint 
income amounted to ;^6oio, and their united expenditure to ;^5i28. 
The incidence of municipal taxation {£z 91 ^) was at the rate of is. ifd. 
per head of their population (71,006 souls). 

Medical Aspects, — The chief endemic diseases of Bijnaur comprise 
intermittent fevers, dysentery, and bowel complaints. Ophthalmia also 
causes much trouble, and small-pox not infrequently occurs. The total 
number of deaths recorded in the year 1875 was 18,177, or 24’65 per 
1000 of the population. The average death-rate for the preceding six 
years was 2 2 ‘19^ per 1000. During the same year, the District con- 
tained 3 charitable dispensaries, at which 9543 persons obtained relief. 
A fourth has since been opened at Sherkot. The climate, on the whole. 
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may be considered pleasant and healthy. The average yearly rainfall 
for the 14 years from 1859 to 1873 was 42*8 inches. The maximum 
during this period was 56*9 inches in 1871-72, and the minimum 23*1 
inches in 1860-61. 

Biynaur . — Tahsil of Bijnaur District, North-Western Provinces, lying 
around the headquarters station. Area, 304 square miles, of which 219 
are cultivated; pop. (1872), 132,035; land revenue, ^2^2, 12^; total 
revenue, ^^24,355; rental paid by cultivators, ;^49,7oi; incidence of 
Government revenue per acre, 2s. 3|d. 

Bijnaur. — Municipal town and administrative headquarters of Bijnaur 
D'stricf, North-Western Provinces. Lat 29° 22' 36" n., long. 78® 10' 
32'' E. ; area, 179 acres; pop. (1872), 12,865, of whom more than 
one-half are Musalmdns. Lies on the open plain, 3 miles east of the 
Cianges. No buildings of any importanee, chiefly noteworthy as the 
headquarters of the Jdts. Centre of local trade in sugar, for which 
Ihjnor ijas a high reputation ; manufacture of Brdhmanical threads and 
. otton cloth. Occupied during the Mutiny by rebel Nawdb of Najib- 
?,)). d (see Bijnor District). Post oflice, dispensary, American 
Jv1 ethodist Mission. Great bathing fair at Ddranagar, on the Ganges, 
6 miles south, in November; lasts five days, and attracts 40,000 
pilgrims. Municipal revenue in ^ 1875-76, ^£1220 ; from taxes, 
^{,'724, or IS. per head of population (13,066) within municipal 
limits. 

Bijnaur. — Pargand in Lucknow District, Oudh; bounded on the north . 
by Lucknow and Kdkori pargands^ on the east by those of Mohanldlganj 
and Sisdindi, and on the south and west by Unao District. A bare and 
desolate tract, owing to the extent of uncultivable tracts impregnated 
with saline efflorescence (usar). Around the villages, however, the 
cultivation is very fair, all the ordinary cereals and pulses being grown. 
Area, 148 square miles, of which only 67 are cultivated, and, owing to 
the reason stated above, probably the limit of cultivation has been 
reached. The average incidence of the Government land revenue 
demand is at the rate of 2s. per acre of total area, 2s. per acre of 
assessed area, and 4s. 6d. per acre of cultivated area. The average rate 
of rent paid by ordinary cultivators varies from 8s. 6d. to los. 6d. per 
acre, the average size of a husbandman’s holding bei;ig 3^ acres. Of 
the 102 villages or towns which make up the pargand^ nearly one-half 
are held by Chauhan Rdjputs, 10 by Brdhmans, and the remainder by 
Muhammadans. The total number of separate estates is iii, the chief 
tenure being zaminddri. Population in 1869 — Hindus, 62,887 > Muham- 
madans, 4466; total, 67,353, viz. 35,877 males and 31^^76 females; 
average density of population, 455 per*square irfile. , One metalled 
and two unmetalled roads intersect the pargand^ as, also the Lucknow 
and Cawnpore Railway, with a station at Harduni. Police station at 
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Bdnthra, with outpost station at Bdni bridge on the Government 
schools in 6 villages. 

Bynaur. — Town in Lucknow District, Oudh ; 8 miles south of Luck- 
now city, with which it is connected by an unmetalled road. Lat. 26® 
56' N., long. 80° 84' E. Said to have been founded by, and to have 
taken its name from, Bijli Rdjd, a P^sf, who built the great fort of 
Nathawdn, a mile to the north of the town, and was probably driven 
out by the first Musalmdn invaders. During Muhammadan rule, the 
town was the headquarters from which the pargand of the same 
name was administered, and a place of considerable trade. At 
the present day it has sunk into a quiet agricultural village, with a 
few brick houses, the residences of some of the decayed Musalmdn 
gentry. Pop. (1869), 2394 Hindus, 1376 Muhammadans — total, 
3770. Once celebrated for its fine cotton cloths, but the manufac- 
"ture has now greatly fallen off, under the competition of English 
piece-goods. Government school. Just outside the town on the 
south are the ruins of the old fort, where the Government officials 
used to reside ; and on the west are extensive remains of brick tombs, 
built over the Muhammadans who fell at the time of the conquest of 
the country. 

Bijni. — One of the Eastern Dwdrs attached to Goalpdra District, 
Assam, Area, 374*19 square miles; pop. (1870), 18,837. Only 35*94 
square miles are under cultivation, and 12*56 square miles have been 
declared as ^ forest reserves.’ The Rdjd of Bijni claims descent from 
the royal family of Kuch Behar. Besides being the farmer unfler 
Government of Bijni Dwdr, he is also zaniinddr of the two pargands of 
Khuntdghdt and Hdbrdghat in the permanently settled portion of 
Godlpdra District, with an area of about 1000 square miles. The 
estate has recently been administered under the Court of Wards 
during the minority of the Rdjd. The average annual rental was 
found to be ;^i2,i6o, while the Government revenue is only ;;^235. 
An accumulated surplus of ;;^79,o47 was handed over to the young 
Rdjd when he came of age. 

Byni. — Largest village in the Dwdr of the same name, forming one 
of the Eastern Dwdrs attached to Godlpdra District, Assam; on the 
north bank of the Daldnf river, which is here crossed by a ferry. Lat. 
26° 30' N., long. 90° 47' 40" E. There is a small hdzdr. Two native 
preachers of the Church Missionary Society have recently been stationed 
here. 

Bikaner {Bickaneer). — State in Rdjputdna, under the political 
superintendjjnce of the Rdjputdna Agency and the Government of India ; 
lying between |?7‘* 32' and 57' n . lat, and between 72*' 30’ and 
75® 50' E. long. The area is variously estimated at from 17,676 to 
23,000 square miles ; but these can only be inferences from maps 
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founded on points chiefly outside the limits, as the greater portion of 
the country is unsurveyed. Bickaneer is bounded on the north-west by 
Bahdwalpur, a Muhammadan State ; on the north by British territory ; 
on the east by Jaipur (Jeypore); on the south and south-west by 
Jodhpur and Jaisalmi'r (Jeysulmere). The southern and most of the 
north-eastern portions of the State form part of the vast sandy tract 
known as the Bdgar, comprising also Mirwir and the north of Jaipur. 
The north-west and part of the north lie within the Great Indian 
Desert; and the north-east comer, adjoining Sirsa, is the least 
unfertile section of the State, being in favourable years flooded by the 
Sotra. The only rocky hills in the State are at the borders of Jeypore 
and Jodhpur, and even these are not more than 500 feet above the 
level of the plain. From the city of Bikaner south-west to the 
Jeysulmere border the country is hard and stony ; but throughout th§ 
greater part of the territory the plain is undulating or interspersed with 
shifting sandhills, whose slopes, lightly furrowed from the action of the 
wind, suggest the ribbed appearance of the sea-shore. Generally 
speaking, the villages are far apart, and though grass and jungle bushes 
abound, the aspect of the country is dreary and desolate in the extreme. 

The Bikaner country contains no rivers or Streams. In the rainy 
season, a ndld sometimes flows from Shaikhawdti over the eastern border, 
but is soon lost in the sands. The Kagar, called also the Sotra or 
Hakna in the Punjab, once flowed through the northern part of the 
present Bikaner territory, but it is now dry, and wells are dug in its 
bed, where it is said the only sweet water in that region is to be found. 
During the rains, however, it sometimes contains water for a few miles 
of its course ; and the Tibi pargand is greatly benefited by it. Some 
water of the Western Jumna Canal occasionally enters the State west of 
Hissdr. Two little fresh- water lakelets, formed by the drainage of the 
rocky country south-west of Bickaneer, lie on the route from Bikaner 
to Jaisalmir. The lake of Chdpar in the Sujangarli district is ♦^he 
principal source of the salt supply of Bikaner; it is about ^6 miles 
long by 2 miles wide, but it is very shallow, and almost dries up 
before the hot weather begins. There is another salt lake about 40 
miles north-east of Bikaner. The salt produced from these lakes is 
of inferior quality, valued at about half the price cf Sambhar salt. It 
is only consumed by the poor, or used for curing skins and other anti- 
septic purposes. 

Water in Bikaner is found, notwithstanding the slight apparent 
difference in the level of the country, at very varying depths, and is of 
very unequal quality. Thus, the city wells are more than 30b feet deep, 
but the water of most is of excellent quality, while* 10 or 12 miles to 
the north and north-west water is found within 20 feet of the surface ; 
but frequently there is not above 3 feet of sweet water, — an inch too far 
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and the stratum of pernicious water is tapped, thus spoiling the well for 
all practical purposes. The people of the country depend a good deal 
upon rain-water, the drainage of the neighbourhood being collected 
either in covered pits, called kunds^ or in simpler excavations. During 
the hot season the scarcity of water often causes great suffering. 
Travellers are sometimes found dead on the road for want of it. 

Bikaner suffers from extremes of heat and cold. During the hot 
season, the heat is exceedingly great ; heavy sandstorms are of frequent 
occurrence, and the sun is so powerful that even the natives of the 
country fear to travel in the middle of the day. In winter, the cold is 
generally very severe, trees and vegetation being injured by the frost. 

Lime is abundant in many parts of the State, especially in the neigh- 
bourhood of the city of Bikaner and the town of Sujangarh. Red 
sandstone is quarried at Kh^ri, 30 miles north-east, and is also found in 
smaller quantities west of Bikaner. The Kh^ri quarry supplies the 
building materials used for ornamenting all works of importance in the 
city. Fuller’s earth, quarried in large quantities about 30 miles to the 
south-west, is used as soap, and for dyeing cloth. Copper was formerly 
extracted from a hill near Bidisir, in the Sujangarh district, 70 miles 
east of the city; biit the mine has not been worked for many 
years. 

The staple crops are hdjra (Holcus spicatus) and moth (Phaseolus 
aconitifolius). Water-melons and kukris (a coarse kind of melon) are 
also grown. Bikaner abounds in the best cattle-grasses ; indeed, the 
whole country may be said to be a pasture ground. The domestic 
animals are finer and more serviceable than those of any other part of 
India ; the horses are strong and wiry ; the cattle and buffaloes are 
equally famous. The State was formerly renowned for its riding camels, 
but they have deteriorated of late years. The principal manufactures 
are blankets and sweetmeats ; the exports, in addition to these, are wool, 

^ soda, fuller’s earth, grain, leathern water-bags, and ivory bracelets orna- 
iTjented with gold? which are in great demand throughout Rdjputdna. 

The total population of the State was estimated by Major Powlett 
in 1874 as not less than 300,000. He endeavoured to obtain a regular 
Census, but the results are not trustworthy. The number of villages 
is said to be 1797, but villages in Bikaner are so frequently aban- 
doned and repopulated that the number existing at any given time can 
never be precisely ascertained. The most numerous castes are Jits, 
numbering about 50,000, all agricidturists ; Baniis or traders, about 
30,000, some of whom cultivate the soil ; Rdjputs, about 1 2,000, three- 
fourths of ftie number being cultivators j and Brihmans, about 20,000, 
also mostly cultivators. Spare land being very plentiful, the holdings 
are large, and the^e is no struggle for shares, as in adjoining British 
territory. The proprietary right in land throughout Bickaneer belongs, 
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as a rule, to the State. The cultivator’s right of occupancy is supposed 
to depend on his ability to meet the State demands. The yearly 
revenues of the Mahdrdj^ amounted in 1875 to about 0,000, col- 
lected in the form of land tax, customs, fines, civil court fees, and 
minor items. The ruling family of Bickaneer is of the Rdhtor tribe of 
Rdjputs. The State was founded by Bfka, sixth son of Jodhath Rdo 
of Mdrwar, and founder of Jodhpur, in a.d. 1439. The first contact 
of the British Government with Bikaner State occurred in 1808, 
when Mr. Elphinstone, the British Envoy, passing through on his way 
towards Kdbul, was treated with great respect by the Mahdrdjd. In 
1818, the country being overrun by the Pinddris, supported by rebel- 
lious nobles, British troops, in accordance with a treaty then made, 
entered the territory and suppressed the insurgents. Twelve forts 
in all were taken by the British, and handed over to the Mahdrdjd. Im 
the firs^ Sfkh war (1845), Bikaner troops marched in conjunction 
with British forces towards Ferozepur; and during the second Sikh 
campaign (1848), a small body of horse and artillery were placed at the 
disposal of the British, and camels and stores were collected; but it was 
found that the route through Bikaner could not be advantageously 
used by troops, owing to want of water and supplies. During the 
Mutiny, the Bikaner territory furnished a force to co-operate with 
General Courtland against the mutineers of Sirsa, Hdnsi, and Hissir. 
In recognition of these services, the British Government bestowed 41 
villages on the Mahardjd, in addition to the right of adoption. The 
name of the present prince is Dungar Sinh, who was born about 1853 ; 
his family name is Sardar Sinhot Bika. He is entitled to a salute of 
17 guns. Bikaner contributes to no local corps or contingents; it 
maintains a force of 750 cavalry, 140 artillerymen, 1300 infantry, 20 
field and 7 5 other guns. 

Bikaner {Bickaneer ). — The capital of the Rdjput State of the same 
name ; situated on a slight elevation amid a scene of singular 
dreariness, the soil being stony and totally unfit for» cultivation. 
Viewed from some points, it presents the appearance of a great 
city, having a fine wall surmounted by round towers, and crowned 
with battlements. So imposing is its appearance, that, when 
approached in 1808 a.d. by Elphinstone’s mission, there were dis- 
putes among his followers whether it was noi more extensive than 
Delhi. Some high houses and temples rising above the ramparts, and 
the striking outline of the lofty fort, add to the impressive appearance 
of the place. The wall, which is 3^ miles in circuit, is l^ilt wholly 
of stone, and has five gates and three sall^-ports. It is 6 feet thick, 
and from 15 to 30 feet high, including a parapet 6 feet high and 2 
feet thick, the breadth of the terre-plain varying from 2 to 4 feet. 
There is a ditch on three sides only, the ground on the southern 
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face being intersected by deep ravines, which have broken u 
the whole plain in that cjuarter. As the soil is kankar^ or calcareou 
conglomerate intermingled with silicious pebbles, the sides of th 
ditch, though not lined with masonry, are nearly perpendicular. Th 
depth is about 15 feet, the breadth 20 feet, the interval between th 
wall and the ditch from 20 to 30 yards; but in some places th 
excavation has been quite filled up. In the interior are many goo 
houses, faced with red sandstone richly carved. Dr. Moore, wh 
was superintending surgeon, observes that carved buildings ai 
more numerous in Bikaner than in any of the Rdjput capitals. Thi 
tracery is called khuda or manhat. But the houses are situated i; 
narrow, dirty lanes, where they can scarcely be seen. The poorc 
kind are besmeared with a sort of reddish clay, abundant in th 
‘ravines near the city, which gives the place an appearance of nea 
ness and uniformity, the walls being all red and the doors and window 
white. Distinct wards or subdivisions are allotted to the respectiv 
trades and crafts. Dr. Moore remarks, regarding the interior of th 
city, that to the north and the north-east within the walls there ar 
large open spaces not yet built over, or with only small houses her 
and there. Penetrating fartlier, the more densely populated portio: 
of the town is reached; and this, from the extreme irregularity c 
the streets, lanes, and spaces, defies any clear description. None c 
the capitals or large provincial towns of Rdjputdna can vie wit 
Bickaneer as regards the grotesque irregularity of its thoroughfares 
The population of the city and its suburbs was estimated in 187. 
at 35,768 souls ; the number of houses within the city, 7331, anc 
1470 in the suburbs. Of these, 1015 were of masonry. The tota 
number of shops, 741; temples, 13; mosques, 14. The most numerou 
classes are the Banias, chiefly Oswals and Mahesris, whose unitec 
numbers amount to 10,000, and the Brahmans, who exceed 7000 
the great majority being Pokarna. The only other class which num 
ber over icJoo are the Sewaks, or servants of the various temples 
The total number of wells is 41, of which in the city 5 are sweet, ii 
the suburbs 22, in the fort 4, the remainder being brackish. Outside 
the city stands the Alak Sdgar Well, built by the Alakgfr sect. I: 
is the finest well in the State, and water is constantly being drawi 
from four sides. Water at Bikaner is only obtainable 300 or 40c. 
feet below the surface. Dr. Moore investigated the material brough 
up from a well where water had been reached at a depth of 3it 
feet The strata passed through were — first, a mass of kankar ^ 
then red clay; thirdly, sandstone; and lastly, white gritty sand o: 
gravel, — the latter consisting of white stones from the size of ^ 
pea to that of an egg, composed of quartz, and although not round 
yet with surfaces and angles so smooth as to give rise to the idet 
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that they must at some time have been exposed to the action of running 
water. The water of Bikaner, though not plentiful, is generally excel- 
lent in quality. It is somewhat hard from excess of lime, and when 
drawn from the wells often has a temperature of 85® F. To protect it 
from organic impurities, a stone covering is usually put over the mouths 
of wells, and the water is conveyed to the city in large gharas or 
earthen jars instead of the common leathern masaks. The people of 
Bikaner are exceedingly dirty both in their persCxis and habits ; but 
as they do not wash in or on the brink of wells, the supply of drinking 
water is not contaminated. In other respects the sanitary condition 
of the city is very bad. 

In 1870 there were twelve schools for teaching writing and arithmetic, 
and a Hindi and Urdu school has also been established. There 
are seven Jain monasteries {updsards), which possess many Sanskrit 
manuscripts. Bikaner is famous for the manufacture of a white 
variety of sugar-candy and of fine woollen blankets. There are also 
a large number of potters, stone-cutters, and carvers among the popu- 
lation. The fort of Bikaner, which contains the Rajd’s palace, is 
situated about 300 yards from the Kot gate of the city. The buildings 
towering above the battlements present an imposing appearance. 
The palace is 1078 yards in circuit, with two entrances, each of which 
has three or four successive gates with different names ; and its rampart 
is strengthened by numerous bastions about 40 feet high, and a moat 
riyining all round in a direction parallel to the curtains without 
following the course of the bastions. This moat is 30 feet wide at the 
top, but narrow at the bottom, and 20 or 25 feet deep. The fort 
was built in Samvat 1645 by Rdjd Rdi Sinh. It has been besieged 
several times, but is said to have been never taken. The palace 
buildings are the composite work of a long series of Rdjds, nearly 
every one of whom has contributed something. The elephants and 
horses, as is usual in a Rdjput fort, are stabled just under the palace 
windows. The old fort, built by Bika, is picturesquely situated on 
high rocky ground, surrounded by ravines, outside the southern wall 
of the city. It is small, and now more a shrine than a fort. Within 
it are the cenotaphs of Bika and his successors, with some persons of 
less note. The cremation tank of Bikaner, used since the time of 
Jet Sinh, the grandson of Bika, is situated 3 miles east of the city. 
On each side of this tank are ranged the cenotaphs of twelve chiefs, 
from Kalidn Sinh to Ratdn Sinh. Several of them are fine buildings, 
and all have graceful pillared domes. The material is the red sand- 
stone of Khdri, and Makrdni marble, on which is. Sculptured a 
bas-relief with the mounted figure of th*e chief ; on foot, standing in 
order of precedence before him, the wives; and » behind and below 
him, the concubines who mounted his funeral pile. The date, names 
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of the dead,' and in some cases a verse of Sanskrit besides, is 
inscribed. The latest distinguished saA in Bfkaner was an Uddipur 
princess named Dfp Kifnwdr, wife of Rdjd Surat Sink's second son, 
Mod Sinh, who died in 1825 a.d. Not far from the tank is a 
palace for the convenience of the chief and his ladies when they 
have occasion to attend ceremonies at Devi Kund. The whole 
zandna sometimes comes in procession to worship at Devi Kiind, 
where, too, the tonsure of the chiefs sons takes place. The city of 
Bickaneer is in lat. 28® n., long. 73® 22' e. 

Bikapur. — Tahsil or Subdivision in Fdizdbdd (Fyzabad) District, 
Oudh \ bounded on the north by Fyzabad tahsil^ on the east by Akbarpur 
tahsil^ on the south by Sultdnpur and Musdfirkhdna iahstls of Sultdnpur, 
and on the west by Rdm Sanehi tahsil of Bdra Bdnki ; lying between 
,26® 24' 30" and 26® 43' 30" N. lat., and between 81° 43' and 82** 23' e. 
long. Area, 466 square miles, of which 262 are cultivated ; population, 
according to the Census of 1869, but allowing for subsequent transfers, 
268,286 Hindus, 13,913 Muhammadans — total, 282,199, viz. 143,065 
males and 139,134 females; number of villages or townships, 630; 
average density of population, 605 per square mile. The tahsil con- 
sists of the 2 pargands of Pachhimrith and Jagdispur-Khandansa. 

Bikkavolu. — Ruins in Godivari District, Madras. — See Birudanka- 

RAYAPURAM. 

Bikrampur, — Village in Dacca District, Bengal ; celebrated as being 
the ancient seat of government under the Hindu kings of Bengal, from 
the reign of Vikramdditya to the overthrow of the dynasty by the 
Musalmdns. Lat. 23° 33' n., long. 90° 33' 30" e. A quadrangular 
mound of earth, covering an area of 3000 square feet, and surrounded 
by a moat 200 feet wide, is pointed out as the site of Rdjd Balldl Sen’s 
palace, and the foundations and remains of buildings are found for 
many miles round. Near the site of the palace is a deep excavation, 
called Agnikunda, where, according to legend, the last native prince 
of Bikrampur and his family burned themselves on the approach of the 
Musalmdns. The village ranks only second to Nadiyd town as regards 
Sanskrit learning, and contains several tols (see Nadiya District), 
where logic, rhetoric, grammar, and astronomy are taught 

Bildigarh. — Chiefship in Bildspur District, Central Provinces. Pop. 
(1870), 7409 ; number of villages, 50 ; area, 109 square miles, or 69,760 
acres, of which only 10,977 acres are cultivated, and about 20,000 acres 
more are cultivable. The ruins of a large fort and of some ancient 
temples show that the hamlet of the same name (lat 21® 38' 15" n., 
long. 82® 2.), where the chief resides, was once a place of some 

importance. The chief is of Gond descent 

BildrL — Tahsil of Moraddbdd District, North-Western Provinces. 
Area, 318 square miles, of which 250 are cultivated; pop. (1872), 
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216,122 j land revenue, ^^24,178; total revenue, ;^24, 705 ; rental 
paid by cultivators, ;j^5 6,398 ; incidence of Government revenue per 
acre, 2s. 4jd. 

Bildspur. — A British District in the Chief Commissionership of the 
Central Provinces, lying between 21° 22' and 22® 32' n. lat., and between 
81“ 3' and 83“ 5' E. long. Bounded on the north by the Native State 
of Rewah, on the east by Chutid Ndgpur and the chiefthips of Sam- 
balpur District, on the south by Rdipur, and on the west by the , 
mountains of Mandld and Bdldghdt Population in 1872, 715,398 ; 
area, 7798 square miles. The administrative headquarters of the 
District are at Bilaspur, which is also the principal town. 

Physical Aspects . — ^The District resembles a vast amphitheatre, opening 
on the south upon the plains of Rdipur, but on every other side surrounded 
by tiers of hills. These irregular chains, though known in each locality 
by a special name, form in truth a part of the great Vindhyan sandstone 
range, which extends from east to west across the whole peninsula of 
India, In Bildspur, the hills on the northern side constitute the 
most important series. They run along the whole length of the plain, 
— here thrusting forth an arm or throwing up an isolated peak, or 
advancing boldly into the level country, there receding into deep 
hollows and recesses, usually covered with luxuriant vegetation. From 
the solitary cliff of Dahld, 2600 feet high, standing out in the plain 
about 15 miles east of Bildspur, the features of the country can be best 
dfiscried. On the one side, a great expanse of plain stretches away as 
far as the eye can reach ; on the other, rise irregular ranges of hills, 
which throw a dark shadow on the green surface below. From this 
height, the spectator can easily discern the villages which dot the land- 
scape, the numerous tanks sparkling in the sun, and the mango, 
and tamarind groves which break the monotony of the generally 
shadeless plain. Examined njore closely, the vast plateau breaks up. 
into a series of undulations ; sometimes a long stretch of sandy or stony 
upland, then an expanse of low-lying rice fields, and again *abrupter 
alternations, deeply cleft by many a fissure or ravine. But the grander 
scenery of Bildspur must be sought in the hilly countr}'^ occupied by 
tracts of Government waste, and by fifteen chiefships, in two of which, 
Sakti and Kawdrda, the chiefs have been acknowledged as feudatories. 
In these highlands, the scanty villages convey no impression of perman- 
ence, but are mere solitary breaks in a vast mountain wilderness. In 
Mdtin and Uprpra lies perhaps the wildest country in Chhatisgarh. 
Here it is that the shattered forest trees, the broken and crqphed bamboo 
clumps, the hollows and footprints in a, hundred .marshes and water- 
courses, indicate the presence of wild elephants. Sometimes, when 
the rice crop is ripening, a herd will wander into a neighbouring 
chiefship, and in a single night destroy the toil of months ; but from 
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Mdtin and Uprora, elephants are never absent, and may be seen on the 
wooded slopes of the Hasdu river, in the shady depths of the forest, 
near some waterfall or deep still pool in the bed of the mountain 
torrent. ! 

The Mahdnadi, though it only flows for about twenty-five miles alor%^' 
the south-eastern extremity of the District, forms the centre of the'^ 
drainage system of BiUspur. A magnificent river during the rains, 
attaining in places a breadth of two miles, the Mahdnadi in the hot 
season dwindles down to a narrow stream creeping through a vast 
expanse of sand, which may almost anywhere be forded with ease. 
Most of the waters of the District flow from the northern and western 
hills ; but these ranges constitute a distinct watershed, and give birth 
to other streams, which, flowing north and west, and leaving Bilaspur 
behind them, by degrees assume the dignity of rivers. Such are the Son, 
which rises in a marshy hollow in Pendra, and the Narbadd (Nerbudda), 
•rushing picturesquely over the rocky heights of Amarkantak. 

History . — Until the invasion of the Marhattas, Bildspur was governed 
by the Haihai Bansf kings of Ratanpur, whose annals are lost in the 
mist of antiquity. The dealings of Krishna with Miirta Dhwaja, the 
earliest recorded prince of the line, are related in the Jaimmi Purdna 
(Jaiminiya Aswamedha). The god, disguised as a Brdhman, asked 
half of Murta Dhwaja’s body to test his faith. The king consented to 
be cut in two with a saw ; but when all was ready, Krishna revealed 
himself, and showered blessings on the head of the pious prince. 
From this time until the Marhattd invasion, no man used the saw 
throughout the land. The Rajds at Ratanpur ruled originally over 36 
forts, and hence the tract was called Chhatisgarh, or ‘the place of 
36 forts.’ But on the accession of the twentieth Rdjd, Surdevd, about 
A.D. 750, Chhatisgarh was divided into two sections ; and while 
Surdeva continued to govern the northern half from Ratanpur, his 
younger brother, Brahmadevd, moved to Rdipur and held the southern 
portion. From this time two separate Rdjas ruled in Chhatisgarh ; 
for though nine generations later the direct line from Brahmadeva 
became extinct, a younger son from the Ratanpur house again pro- 
ceeded to Rdipur, whose issue continued in power till the advent of 
the Marhattds. The 36 forts were in reality each the headquarters of 
a tdlukdy comprising a number of villages, held sometimes khdm, and 
sometimes as feudal tenures, by relations or influential chiefs. Of 
the 18 divisions retained by Surdevd, as compared with the present 
Bildspur District, 1 1 are khdlsd jurisdictions, and 7 are zaminddris, while 
the 1 8th karkati appears to have been made over to Rewah by Rdjd 
Dddii Rdi about 1480, as a dowry to his daughter. Of other tracts 
now included in Bildspur, Pandaria and Kawdrda, on the west, were 
wrested from the Gond dynasty of Mandld; Korba from Sargiijd 
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knt 1520; and the small chiefship of Bildigarh, south of the 
Mahdnadi, with the khdlsd tract of Kikarda, on the east, from Sam- 
balpur about 1580. Surdevd was succeeded by his son Frith vfdevd, 
of whose deeds local tradition is full ; and the sculptured tablets of 
Malhdr and Amarkantak still record, in Sanskrit verse, how he was a 
terror to his enemies, a friend to his people, generous to the learned, 
and himself fond of learning. After Prithvidevd followed a long line 
of Rdjds, whose names are commemorated on temple slabs, associated 
now with the building of a shrine, now with the construction of a 
tank; but it was not till the reign of Kalydn Sahi, between 1536 
and 1573, that this landlocked region came into contact with the 
outer world. That prince, leaving the government in his son^s 
hands, proceeded to Delhi to have audience of the great Akbar, and, 
after eight years' absence, returned to Ratanpur invested with th^ 
full lights of Rdjd and a high-sounding title. ‘ The prudent submission 
of Kalydn Sahf helped to prolong the independence of his dynasty, * 
and, after nine further successions, a Rdjd of the Haihai Bansf 
line still niled in Bildspur. But Rdj Sinh had no child. At the 
same time he had no wish that his nearest heir, his great-uncle Sarddr 
Sinh, should succeed him. Accordingly the Rdjd took counsel of his 
Brdhman diwdn^ a hereditary servant of the family. After much dis- 
cussion, and an appeal to the sacred books, it was resolved that a 
Brdhman selected by the dtwdn should visit the favourite Rdni. In 
dife time she gave birth to a son, who received the name of Bisndth 
Sinh; and the popular rejoicings knew no bounds. Immediately 
Bisndth Sinh grew up, he was united to a daughter of the Rdjd of 
Rewah. Soon after the marriage festival the young couple were 
playing a game of chance, when Bisndth Sinh sorely tried his bride's 
temper by defeating her game after game. At length she discovered 
that he was playing unfairly, and rising from the table she said, halt, 
in jest and half in scorn, ‘ Of course I should expect to be over- 
reached, for are you not a Brdhman and no Rdjput ! ' • Stung to the 
soul with the taunt, confirming as it did whispers which had already 
reached him, the young prince went hurriedly out and stabbed himself 
to the heart. When Rdj Sinh heard what had happened, he resolved 
to revenge himself on his diwdtiy through whose imprudence or 
treachery the shame of the royal house had been revealed. The 
Dfwdn Pdra, or ‘ Minister's Square,' of Ratanpur at that time formed an 
imposing part of the town. There lived the dmdn^ and round him a 
crowd of relations who, however distantly connected, h2i\ congregated 
near the fortunate representative of the .family. The Rdjd blew down 
with cannon the whole of this quarter, involving in one common ruin 
every member of the small community, to the. number of over 400 
men, women, and children. With the diwdn, most of the records of 
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the dynasty perished. After these occurrences Mohan Sinh, of the 
Rdipur house, a vigorous and attractive young man, was generally 
regarded as the Rdjd’s destined successor. But Mohan Sinh chanced 
to be away on a hunting expedition, when Rdj Sinh was thrown 
violently from his horse. Finding himself near death, and the young 
man not appearing, the Rdjd placed the pagrt on the head of ‘Sarddr 
Sinh. A few days after Rdj Sinh^s death, Mohan Sinh arrived, but 
only to find Sarddr Sinh duly installed. In a fit of rage he departed, 
muttering that he would yet return and assume the government 
Sarddr Sinh, however, ruled quietly for twenty years, and was succeeded, 
in 1732, by his brother Raghundth Sinh, a man over sixty years old. 
Eight years later the Marhattd general, Bhdskar Panth, invaded 
Bildspur with an army of 40,000 men. At that time Raghundth Sinh 
was bowed down by a heavy sorrow, having lately lost his only son. 
The heart-broken old man made no attempt to defend himself, and gave 
no sign till part of his palace was already in ruins from the enemy’s fire. 
Then one of the Rdnls mounted the parapet and exhibited a flag of 
truce. Thus ingloriously ended the rule of the Haihai Bans! dynasty. 
The Marhattds, after exacting a heavy fine and pillaging the country, 
permitted the fallen Rdjd to carry on the government in the name of 
the Bhonslds. Meantime Mohan Sinh had become a favourite of 
Raghojl Bhonsld ; and on the death of Raghundth Sinh, the ambition 
of his youth was gratified by his installation as Rdjd. In 1758, Bimbdjf 
Bhonsld succeeded, and ruled at Ratanpur for nearly thirty years ; afld 
when he died, his widow, Anandi Bdf, held the real authority till about 
1800. From this time till the deposition of Appd Sdhib by the British 
in 1818, a succession of subahddrs misgoverned Bildspur. The occupa- 
tion of the District by a Marhattd army, the raids of the Pinddris, and 
the exactions of the subahddrs or deputies, had half ruined the country, 
-when it was placed under Colonel Agnevi’s superintendence. From this 
date it has begun to improve. In 1830 the last Raghoji came of age, and 
ruled from that time until his death. On the lapse of the Ndgpur Pro- 
vince to the British Government in 1854, Chhatisgarh was formed into 
a separate Deputy Commissionership with headquarters at Rdipur ; but 
the charge proved too heavy for a single officer, and finally, in 1861, 
Bildspur was constituted a separate District, comprising, with the 
additions subsequently made, the northern section of the Chhatisgarh 
country. During the Mutiny, no disturbance occurred except at 
Sondkhdn, a small estate among the hills at the south-eastern comer 
of the Distri^q the zaminddr of which, breaking out from Rdipur jail, 
where he was 'confined on a .charge of dacoity with murder, returned 
to his fastnesses and openly defied authority. Captain Smith, how- 
ever, at once proceeded to the spot, and the zaminddr unconditionally 
surrendered. His execution, and the confiscation of his property, 
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effectually checked any further opposition, which in so wild a country 
might have proved most.harassing. 

Population, — A rough enumeration in 1866 returned the population 
of Bildspur at 780,503. The more careful Census of 1872 disclosed 
independently of the population (83,856) of the two Feudatory 
States attached to the District The latest estimate in 1877 indicates 
a total of 840,023, but the Census of 1872 still remains the only trust- 
worthy basis for a detailed examination of the people. It disclosed a 
population of 715,398 persons, residing in 3366 villages or townships, 
and 170,237 houses; area, 7798 square miles; persons per square mile, 
91*74; villages per square mile, 0*43; houses per square mile, 21*83 5 
persons per village, 212*54; persons per house, 4*2 ; number of males, 
360,433 — of females, 354,965; male children (in 1877), 190,297 — female 
children, 171,343. Ethnical division in 1877 — Europeans, 8; Eurasian§, 
12; iboriginal tribes, 118,358; Hindus, 505,981; Muhammadans, 
9011 ; Buddhists and Jains, 6. The most numerous of the aboriginal 
tribes is the Gond, 87,200 in 1872, the remainder consisting of 
Bharids, Marids, Kurkds, Baigds, etc. Among the Hindus, the 
Brahmans numbered in 1872, 15,953; Kurmfs, 32,998; Tells, 50,027; 
Ahfrs or Gaulis, 57,267; Kanwdrs, 27,133; Chamdrs, 52,484; Dhimars, 
29,628; native Christians in 1877, ^ 7 * figures given above, how- 

ever, will convey a false impression as to the density of population 
throughout the District, unless it be remembered that large tracts of 
hill country along the borders lie utterly desolate, while villages and 
hamlets thickly cover the face of the plain. 

A cloth of scanty dimensions forms the sole dress of a cultivator, and 
a cloth of larger size satisfies all the requirements of fashion for the 
women. It is tightened at the waist, and while half hangs loosely 
down to the knee, the other half is spread over the breast, and drawn 
across the right shoulder. Fgr ornaments a man will adopt a gQl d/>i; 
silver bracelet, or small ear-rings, or pride himself on a silver waist- 
band ; few, except young Gond ladies, wear toe-rings ot anklets. 
All classes habitually take three meals a day — rice and ddl at noon, rice 
and vegetables cooked with ghi in the evening, and in the morning, 
before beginning work, a rice gruel called bds^ which consists simply of 
the remains of the last evening's repast filled up with water and served 
cold. The castes who eat fish and flesh have of course a greater variety 
of diet ; and the abundance of milk and gur enables a clever matron to 
provide occasional sweets. On the whole, the great bodv of the people 
live well ; but their simplicity and superstition rende^hem an easy 
prey to designing persons. An instance may be. mentioned. About 
twenty years ago a Panka, named Mangal, gave out that a deity had 
entered into him, and, sitting with a light beforS him, received the 
adoration and offerings of crowds of worshippers. It happened to 
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be the cultivating season, and Mangal proclaimed that good men’s 
crops would spring up without sowing. Thousands believed his 
teaching, till, finding the revenue falling off, the Native Government 
arrested Mangal, and committed him to Rdipur jail. The language 
spoken in the District is corrupt Hindi, with an admixture of abori- 
ginal words. The largest towns in the District are — Ratanpur (popu- 
lation, 51 1 1), Bilaspur (4898), and Mungeli (4392); and 38 other 
towns have a population exceeding looo. Townships of from 200 to 
1000 inhabitants, 1100; villages of fewer than 200 inhabitants, 2125, 
The only municipality is Bildspur ; population within municipal limits, 

5195- 

Agriculture . — Of the total area of 7798 square miles, only 2030 are 
cultivated; and of the portion lying waste, 1968 are returned as culti- 
vable. Less than a fifth of the cultivated land is irrigated entirely by 
private enterprise. The Government assessment is at the rate of 6d. per 
acre of cultivated land, and 2d. on the cultivable land. Rice forms the 
staple crop of the District, occupying, in 1877, 872,985 acres. Either 
the black earth, consisting of the debris of trap, or the red, which is 
probably decomposed laterite, will suit this crop ; but the situation and 
aspect of the rice fields, which are excessively small, are considered of 
more importance than the nature of the soil. Sugar-cane and garden 
produce grow well on the sandy patches. It is only for these crops 
that irrigation is resorted to and manure used. Where rice is grown, 
rotation of crops is not practised, nor is the land allowed to remajin 
fallow. The yield of new land averages 25 to 30 per cent, extra, till in 
four or five years it falls to the common level. With other crops 
rotation is in use. Thus, after wheat will come gram or mastir^ 
and then perhaps kodo. Cotton is often succeeded by til or some 
other oil-seed ; and where this is not done, after four or five years the 
land is left fallow. The cultivation of cotton continues to increase, 
Laving nearly doubled within the last few years. The Census of 1872 
showed a total of 8095 proprietors. The tenants numbered over 
114,000, of whom 15,071 had either absolute or occupancy rights, 
while 99,554 were tenants-at-will. In 1877, the rent of land suited for 
rice averaged iid.; for wheat, is. 2d.; for cotton or oil-seeds, 9d. ; for 
sugar-cane, 3s. 6d. Average produce per acre — rice, 400 lbs. ; wheat, 280 
lbs. ; cotton, 20 lbs. ; and oil-seeds, 200 lbs. Rice fetches is. 9d. per 
ewt; wheat, is. 4d. per cwt; cotton, ;^2, 14s. 8d. per cwt; and raw sugar 
{gur\ I IS. per cwt. Wages average for skilled labour 9d., for unskilled 2d., 
per diem. Tj|:le extensive forests of the District are situated in the chief- 
ships, and belong to private proprietors; the only large tracts of Govern- 
ment forest consisting of the wastes which spread over the Lorml and 
Lamni Hills on the'north-west, and the confiscated area at Sondkhdn. 
On the plain skirting the northern hills, other patches of jungle have 
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been reserved. Sdl is the only valuable timber, and the inaccessibility 
of the forests renders the revenue from this source of small value. Of 
jungle products, lac and tasar silk are the most important. In some 
villages the practice prevails of changing fields periodically, to prevent 
any monopoly of the best sites. Everywhere throughout the District 
the husbandmen show but slight attachment to their individual hold- 
ings ; even a hereditary tenant will, for a small sum, relinquish his land. 

Natural Calamities, — An agricultural population, dependent for its 
subsistence on a single crop, and that one which requires a heavy 
downpour in each of the four rainy months, would appear peculiarly 
exposed to famine. Happily, however, owing to its girdle of hills, 
Bildspur enjoys a fairly regular monsoon, and an abundant fall in one 
part generally compensates for drought in another. Moreover, the 
numerous tanks, though of small size, add considerably to the watgr 
supply of the District. Nor does this resource diminish. In 1872, the 
sinkers of wells and tanks numbered 2530 persons. 

Commerce and Trade, — The weaving trade constitutes the only im- 
portant local industry. In 1870 it employed about 6000 looms, turning 
out at least 600,000 cloths, of the value of ;^6o,ooo. Besides the 
regular weavers, the Pankd caste work at the loom as well as in the fields, 
and nearly half the cloth in the District is made by them. Iron ore 
abounds in the hilly regions ; but owing to the absence of agarias or 
smelters, the manufacture does not extend beyond a few chiefships. 
Near Korba on the right bank of the Hasdu, and in the beds of two 
hill streams, the Bijdkhera and Mundjhdria, and probably in other 
parts, coal exists in considerable quantities. It is shaly and inferior 
on the surface, and whether the lower seams will prove of better 
quality has not yet been ascertained. The District offers at many 
points sandstone excellently suited for building purposes, but the only 
important quarries are those n^r Bildspur and Seorindrdyan. The wegld^ 
markets, of which at least 170 are held throughout the District, supply 
the means of internal trade. They are held either in ^ shady mango 
grove, or, more frequently, in some open space near a village. At the 
large bdzdrs at Bamindi, Ganidri, Takhtpur, and Mungefi, a brisk traffic 
in cattle is carried on. The chief imports of the District are sugar, 
metals, English piece-goods, and cattle, while the exports consist entirely 
of agricultural produce — rice, wheat, gram, and lac. The whole trade 
tends in a westerly direction, to the railway at Jabalpur (Jubbulpore). 
In that direction the Banjdrds drive their long lines of pack-bullocks 
along a track winding over hill and valley, and across\the steep and 
craggy beds of numerous streams. The;iorthern i^outesthrough Pendra 
to Rewah, and through Uprora to Mirzdpur, pass over a difficult country,* 
and are only available for pack-bullocks during sik months in the year. ' 
Though no made roads yet exist in Bildspur, the abundance of gravel 
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would render their construction comparatively easy. During half the 
year the Mahdnadi supplies a means of communication for the 25 
miles of its course through the District, but rocky barriers render the 
navigation a difficult task. 

Administration , — In 1861, Bildspur was formed into a separate Dis- 
trict under the British Government of the Central Provinces. It is 
administered by a Deputy Commissioner, with assistants and tahsilddrs. 
Total revenue in 1868-69, ;^3i,977, of which the land yielded ;^2 7, 195 ; 
total cost of officials and police of all kinds, 0,802 ; number of civil 
and revenue judges of all sorts, 7 — magistrates, 19 ; maximum distance 
from any village to the nearest court, 56 miles — average distance, 10 
miles ; number of police, 300, costing ;^44i5, being i policeman to every 
26 square miles and to about 2466 inhabitants. Owing chiefly to the 
plenty which prevails throughout the District, crime is comparatively rare, 
and for the most part confined to small offences. In 1876, the daily 
number of convicts in jail averaged 79*22, of whom 5*62 were females. 
The total expenditure on the jails in that year amounted to ;^5 18. 
The number of Government or aided schools in the District under 
Government inspection was 59, attended by 3268 pupils. Bildspur, 
the only municipality, contains a population of 5195 persons; the 
total municipal income in the year 1876-77 was ;^i68, of which 
;^io8 was derived from taxation, at an average rate of 4|d. per 
head. 

Medical Aspects , — From the middle of April to the middle of June 
hot winds prevail, and the heat is frequently excessive, though tempered 
by occasional showers. After the first heavy fall of rain, the climate 
becomes cool and agreeable, and few days pass without a pleasant 
breeze. In the plain, however, the cold weather from November 
to February fails to prove bracing. Average temperature in the shade 
jM:^the civil station in 1876 — May, highest reading 113° F., lowest 
84° F. ; July, highest reading 101° F., lowest 74'' F. ; December, highest 
reading 89° F^, lowest 56° F. From 1862 to 1868 the mean yearly 
rainfall was 47 inches, but at Mungeli the rainfall in 1876 amounted 
to 81*74 inches. In the opinion of Mr. Chisholm — to whose Settlement 
Report this article is greatly indebted — the climate of Bildspur has a 
worse name than it deserves, owing to the attacks of cholera which 
formerly broke out during the hot weather along the pilgrim route to 
Jaganndth, and thence spread over the country. In 1868, the passage 
of pilgrims was prohibited, with the best result^ Fever proves by far 
the most fatal /disease in the District, and about the end of the cold 
weather small-pox prevails. In 1876, the death-rate from all causes 
was 26*19 per 1000 of the population, the mean for the previous five 
years being 21*06. In that year three charitable dispensaries afforded 
relief to 7870 in-door and out-door patients. 
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BiUspxzr. — Revenue Subdivision or tahsil in District of same name, 
Central Provinces, lying between 21 **38' and 22® 25' n. lat., and between 
81'’ 46' and 82° 31' E. long. ; pop. (1872), 268,872, distributed among 
1479 villages or townships, and 59,587 houses; area, 4770 square 
miles ; land revenue, y revenue, ^8950, 

Bil^spur. — Chief town and administrative headquarters of Bilispur 
District, Central Provinces ; on the south bank of the river Arpd. 
Lat. 22° 5' N., long. 82° 12' E. ; pop. (1877), 4898. Founded about 300 
years ago by a fisherwoman named Bilisa, whence the name Bilaspur, 
it long consisted of only a few fishermen^s huts, till, about a century 
ago, Kesava Panth Subah, who administered the District under the 
Marhattas, fixed his residence here and began to build a brick fort on the 
river bank. Subsequently, on the Marhattas removing their headquarters 
to Ratanpur, the rising prosperity of the town dwindled away. In 
1862, however, BiMspur was constituted the headquarters of the Britisli 
District. The belt of woods, the gardens and mango groves, and the 
distant hills, render the situation pleasant and attractive. 

Bildspur. — Village in Bulandshahr District, North-Western Pro- 
vinces ; 16 miles south-west of Bulandshahr town, and 2 miles south of 
Sikandarabad railway station, with which it is connected by a metalled 
road. Pop. (1872), 2732. Post office, school, market on Saturdays. 
Chiefly remarkable as headquarters of the Skinner family and estate, 
founded by Col. James Skinner, C.B. Handsome house and fine 
garden, large mud fort containing family mansion, Mr. T. Skinner 
held the fort during the Mutiny. Owing to the bad management of his 
son, the Court of Wards has now undertaken charge of the estate. 
Bilaspur. — One of the Punjab Hill States. — See Kahlur. 

Bildspur. — Capital of the Bildspur or Kahldr State, Punjab, and 
residence of the Rdjd, Lat. 31° 19' n., long. 76° 50' e. Pic- 
turesquely situated on the left bank of the Sutlej, 1465 feet above sea 
level. Suffered much in the early part of the present century fflSJPST 
the depredations of the Gurkhds. Well-built stone houses; bdzdr ; 
neat but unpretentious palace of the Rdjd. Ferry acrdss tfie Sutlej, 

2 miles above the town, forms the chief communication with the Punjab 
proper. 

Bilga. — Town in Jalandhar (Jullundur) District, Punjab. Lat. 31® 

3' N., long. 75° 4' 30" E. ; pop. (1868), 6441, comprising 2689 Hindus, 
1*147 Muhammadans, and 2605 Sikhs. Unimportant, commercially 
and politically. Formerly possessed a municipality, which has lately 
been abolished. ^ 

Bilgrdm. — Tahsil ox Subdivision in Hardoi District, Oydh ; bounded 
on the north by Shdhabdd, and on the edst by HaHoi tahsils ; on the 
south by Safipur tahsil of Unao; and on the west by Farrukhdbdd 
District in the North-Western Provinces. Area, 558 square miles, of 
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which 351 are cultivated. Pop. (1869), Hindus, 237,459 ; Muhamma- 
dans, 21,840; total, 259,299, viz. 130,815 males and 120,484 females. 
Number of villages and towns, 492 ; average density of population, 465 
per square mile. The tahsil consists of the 5 pargands of Bilgrim, 
Sdndi, Katiari, Mallanwan, and Kachhandan. 

Bilgr&m. — Pargand in Hardoi District, Oudh ; bounded on the north 
by Sandi, on the east and south by Mallanwan, and on the west by 
Bangar. The pargand was formed in the time of Akbar, and is men- 
tioned in the Aind-Akban as covering 192,800 bighds^ and paying a 
land revenue of 5,124,113 besides ^^ 6 , 6 go ddms of cesses. It 

was held by Sa)^ids, and garrisoned by 1000 foot soldiers and 20 
troopers, lodged in a masonry fort. Its area included pargand 
Bangar. The Rdikwars, who expelled the Thatheras, founded the now 
ruined town and fort of Srinagar in the 9th or loth century A.D., 
and held the surrounding country up. to the time of the campaign of 
Sdhib-ud-din Ghori in 1193, which resulted in the fall of Kanauj, 
and the subsequent subjugation of Oudh by Shams-ud-din Altamsh 
in 1217. The two officers who reduced Srinagar and the surround- 
ing country, are the ancestors of the present Muhammadan tdlukddrs 
of Bilgrdm. Area, 117 square miles, of which 71 are cultivated. 
Staple products, barley, hdjra^ wheat, arhar^ jodr^ and gram. Tobacco 
is largely grown in the vicinity of Bilgrdm town. Government 
land revenue ;^7468, showing an average incidence of 3s. 4|^d. per 
acre of cultivated land, and is. ii-|d. per acre of total area. More than 
half the pargand is held by Sayyids, who own 64 villages ; Shaikhs and 
Pathdns each hold i ; Kshattriyas, 27, of which only 5 now remain to 
the Rdikwdrs ; other castes 10, while 2 are in the possession of 
Government The different tenures under which the villages are held 
are — tdlukddrU 58^^; zaminddri, 34 J ; pattiddri, 21. Pop. (1869), 
Hindus, 49,163; Muhammadans, 7081; total, 56,244, viz. 29,900 males 
alia 26,344 females ; average density of population, 481 per square 
mile. The Chamars form a seventh, the Ahirs a ninth, and the 
Brdhmans ratner less than a tenth of the population. Two unmetalled 
roads intersect the pargand. 

Bilgrdm. — Chief town of the tahsil of the same name, in Hardoi 
District, and the twelfth in importance among the towns of Oudh ; near 
the left bank of the old channel of the Ganges, about 15 miles south 
of Hardoi town. Lat. 27° 10' 30" n., long. 80® 4' 30" e. In olden 
times, this place was held by the Thatherds, who were expelled by the 
Rdikwdrs unafer Rdjd Sri Rdm, who founded a city which he named 
after himself, cSrmagar. The Rdikwdrs in their turn were ousted by 
the Muhammadans about 1217 a. d. A famous Muhammadan saint, 
whose tomb is the ^oldest Musalmdn building in the place, is said to 
have slain a demon named Bel by his enchantments, and the name of 
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the place was changed to Belgr^m or Bilgrdm. The town abounds 
with fragments of carved stone bas-reliefs, pillars, and capitals of old 
Hindu columns. Great blocks of stone and kankar mark what are 
believed to be the remains of the old fort and temple of Srinagar and 
the Sdgar tank, constructed by Rdjd Sri Ram. Pop. (1869), Hindus, 
6933, Muhammadans, 4601 ; total, 11,534, residing in 2454 houses, 
of v/hich 640 are of brick. Principal buildings — the dahsili courts, 
police station, school, sardi^ imdmbdra^ and several mosques. The two 
bdzdrs were constructed by the Nawab Mehndi Ali Khan, as also the 
large and important grain mart at Kafaatganj, half a mile south of 
the town, whence large quantities of wheat and barley are despatched 
to Kanauj, Farrukhabad, and Cawnpore. The principal articles made 
in Bilgrdm are brass pdn boxes, shoes, and sweetmeats. Bilgrdm is 
also noted as the birthplace of several famous Muhammadan poet^ 
historians, and Government officials. 

Bilhaur. — TahsU of Cawnpore District, North-Western Provinces, 
lying along the southern bank of the Ganges. Area, 196 square miles, 
of which 103 are cultivated; pop. (1872), 96,439 souls; land revenue, 
;j^i9,o 78; total revenue, ;^2o,985 ; rental paid by cultivators, 
^^32,596 ; incidence of Government revenue per acre, 3s. o-|d. 

Bilhaur. — Town in Cawnpore District, North-Western Provinces, and 
headquarters of the tahsil. Lat 26'' 50' 10" n., long. 80° 6' 30" e. ; 
area, 307 acres; pop. (1872), 5954. Lies on the Grand Trunk Road, 
34^ miles north-west of Cawnpore, 4 miles from the Ganges, and .1 
from the Isan. Centre of local disturbance during the Mutiny of 1857. 

Biligiri-rangan. — Range of hills in the east of the Yelandur j'dgtr, 
included in Mysore District, Mysore State, running north and south* for 
about II miles. On the highest point, about 5000 feet above sea 
level, is the temple of Biligiri Rangaswdml, the Sanskrit Svetadri, from 
which the hills are named. The slopes are steep, and covqced with lon.e;^^ 
grass and groves of forest trees, including teak and sandal-wood. 
Wild animals abound, especially elephants, bison, and sdmb/iar deer. 
The only inhabitants are the wild tribe of Soligars, who occupy isolated 
hamlets of wattle huts. The summit is reached by two paths, the best 
of which, 9 miles long, is just passable for horses. At the top is a 
bungalow, near which is a cinchona plantation, main lined at the joint 
expense of the Mysore Government and fdgirddr of Yelandiir, and 
protected from wild elephants by a deep trench. Excepting a small 
garden owned by the shdnbhbg of the temple, coffee-planting has hot 
yet been introduced, though the soil and climate are favoiVable. The 
obstacles are fever at certain seasons of the year, pd an insufficient 
supply of drinking water. The temperature is moderate, the ther- 
mometer seldom rising above 75*' or falling below 60° F. The temple 
is a shrine of great antiquity, built on the brink of a precipice. An 
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endowment of two villages granted by the Diwdn Piimaiya yields a 
revenue of On the summit of a neighbouring peak are the ruins 

of an old fort. 

Bilihra. — Rent-free estate in Sdgar (Saugor) District, Central Pro- 
vinces, consisting of 5 villages; area, 15 square miles. This estate, 
which originally comprised 1 2 villages, was assigned by the Peshwd to 
one Prithvi P^t at a quit-rent His descendants remained in undis- 
turbed possession till 1818, when the District was ceded to the British, 
and the quit-rent tenure was changed. Seven out of the 12 villages 
were fully assessed, and 5 (the present estate) were continued to the 
possessors rent-free in perpetuity. Bilihra village contained in 1870 
a population of 1331, dwelling in 299 houses. Village school. 

Bilimord. — Town belonging to the territory of the Gdekwdr of 
!^aroda, included within the limits of Surat District, Bombay. Lat. 
20“ 41' N., long. 73** 4' E. ; pop. (1872), 5218. Bilimord has a station 
on the Bombay and Baroda Railway, and a post office. Average 
annual value of sea-borne trade for five years ending 1871-72 — exports, 
^^64,243; imports, ;^i4, 400. 

Bilrdm. — Town in Etah District, North-Western Provinces; 19 miles 
north-east of Etah town. Pop. (1872), 3219. Connected with the 
taksil town of Kdsganj by a broad road. Bi-weekly market. Bilrdm is 
said to have been originally founded about 560 years ago by Chauhdn 
Rdjputs ; but afterwards entirely destroyed by the Muhammadans, and 
the population either slain or forcibly converted to the faith of thgir. 
conquerors. The numerous and extensive ruins of mosques and large 
buildings attest that in former days it must have been a place of con- 
siderable importance. The town is now far from flourishing, and has 
little or no trade. 

Bilri. — Petty State in North Kdthidwdr, Bombay; consisting of i 
village with r independent tribute-payer. Estimated revenue in 1876, 

Bilsi.— Municipal town in Buddun District, North-Western Provinces ; 
13 miles north-west of Buddun town. Lat. 28° 7' 45" n., long. 78“ 56' 
50" E. ; area, 65 acres ; pop. (1872), 5282. Largest mart for the neigh- 
bouring portions of Rohilkhand. Brisk export traffic in sugar, corn, 
leather, and gunny ; imports of chintz, salt, groceries, iron, metal utensils, 
and pdn. Trade with Hdthras, Cawnpore, and Chandausi. School 
and dispensary. Municipal revenue in 1875-76, ^^421; from taxes, 
^362, or IS. 2|d, per head of population (6115) within municipal limits. 

Bimlipate^. — Tdluk in Vizagapatam District, Madras. Houses, 
24,559, grouped into 201 towns and villages, all zatninddri. Pop. 
(1871), 106,419, 54,365 males and 52,054 females. Hindus, 105,241 
(including 11,778 Bivaites and 93,422 Vaishnavs); Muhammadans, 
934; Christians, mostly Roman Catholics, 210; ‘others,' 34, 
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Bimlipatam. — Municipal town in Vizagapatam District, Madras. 
Lat 17® 53' 15" N., long 83® 29' 50'' E. ; houses, 2049; P^P- (1^71)* 
8744. Situated on the coast 18 miles north-east of Vizagapatam, and 
454 south-west from Calcutta. Municipal revenue in 1876, ;^i4oo; 
incidence of municipal taxation per head of rateable population, 2s. 
Subordinate magistrate's court, dispensary, post and telegraph offices, eta 
As the chief pert of the District, Bimlipatam enjoys a large trade. The 
returns for 1875-76 show a total tonnage of 218,022 tons ; the exports — 
chiefly sugar, indigo, and oil-seeds to France — being valued at ;^246,i32, 
and the imports at 13 8, 5 5 9. Though an open roadstead, the port is 
somewhat protected by the Upada and Sugar-loaf headlands, and good 
anchorage, in 6^ fathoms, can be obtained 2 miles off shore. The river 
does not admit boats of more than 60 tons, and these only during a 
portion of the year. The Madras Bank has a branch here. Tradition 
derives the name from Bhima, one of the Pandu princes, said to have 
founded; the town. In the 17th century, the Dutch erected a factory 
here, and held it till 1825, when it was ceded to the Company. Till 
1846, Bimlipatam remained a mere fishing village, but in that year began 
to attract European capital and enterprise. In 1852-53, the total 
tonnage entering the port was 83,760; by 1868 the value of the exports 
had risen to ;^2 l 0,000, and that of the imports to ;£’3 10,000. Besides 
this, the trade in bullion was — imports, ;^92,793, and exports, ;^2 1,334. 

Bindrdban. — A sacred city of the Hindus, in Muttra District, 
NoBth-Western Provinces . — See Brindaban. 

Binganapalli. — Village in Nellore District, Madras. Pop. (1871), 
1257. Till recently a large salt export station, with a local manufacture 
of 110,000 maunds per annum. The Mannc^r river bifurcates above 
the village, and enters the sea on either side of it. 

Bir. — ^Village with iron mines in Kangra District, Punjab; 28 miles 
from Kdngra fort. Lat 32° zi 45" n., long. 76° 46' 1 ^' e. Tlie " 
mining district lies in the Dhdola Dhdr range, and extends for some 14 
miles along the valley of the river Ul, its centre being at the village of 
Dharmdni. The ore occurs in the form of crystalline magnetic oxide 
of iron, embedded in decomposed and friable mica-schists. It is 
worked at its outcrop in open quarries. The metal produced equals in 
quality the finest iron obtained in England ; but, owing to the remote- 
ness of the mines from any large market, the inadequacy of the fuel 
supply, the imperfect means of communication, and the limited amount 
of labour available, very small quantities are at present smelted. The 
estimated out-turn does not exceed 100 tons per annum. ^ Developed 
by European capital and engineering skill, the mines of Bir might 
possibly produce large quantities of excellent metal ^The ore is of the 
same character as that from which the best Swedish iron is manufactured. 

^ Biramganta. — Town and salt-station in Nellore District, Madras ; 
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5 miles from Ongole. Forms with Devarampdd the ‘Padarti salt 
division/ yielding an annual out-turn of 143,000 maunds of salt 

Bfr BandL — An embankment running along the west bank of the 
Ddus river, in the north of Bhdgalpur District, Bengal It is usually 
represented as being a fortification erected by a prince named Bir ; and 
this supposition is favoured by the fact that the Ddus is at present an 
insignificant stream, which does not require embanking. At one time, 
however, it was probably much larger, and it may be that the Bir 
Bandh was raised to restrain its overflow. 

Blrbhtiin {Bcerbhoom). — A British District in the Lieutenant- 
Governorship of Bengal, lying between 23° 33' and 24° 9' n. lat., 
and between 87® 7' 30" and 88® 4' 15" e. long. ; area, 1344 square 
miles; population, according to the Census of 1872, 696,943 souls. It 
is bounded on the north by the Santdl Parganas and the District of 
Murshiddbad; on the east by the Districts of Murshidabad and Bardwdn; 
on the south by Bardwdn District, the Ajdi river forming the boundary 
line for the whole distance ; and on the west by the Santdl Pargands. 
The District takes its name, according to the Sanskrit etymologists, from 
Vir-Ohumi^ ‘hero-land;’ but the Santdli word F/r, meaning jungle, has 
also been suggested as its derivation. 

Physical Aspects . — The eastern portion of the District is an alluvial 
plain, presenting the ordinary features of the Bengal lowlands ; 
towards the west the ground rises, the surface consisting of undulating 
beds of laterite, which rest on a basis of rock. Granitic veins traverse 
the District in parts, occasionally appearing on the surface. About 15 
miles south-west of the Civil Station of Surf, there is a curious mass of 
granite, rising to a height of 30 or 40 feet, split up into numerous 
irregular fragments by the action of sun and rain. No important or 
navigable river flows through Bfrbhum ; the largest stream is the Ajai, 
'^^'ch fornw" the southern boundary line of the District. The only 
other streams deserving notice are the Mor or Maureksha, the Bakes- 
war, the Hingld, and the Dwarkd. The Mor is occasionally navigable, 
but by descending boats only. Small canoes are built on the banks of 
the stream, and floated down during the freshets ; they carry charcoal 
to Katwd, where they are sold with their cargoes, as they cannot be 
taken up stream again. On the bank of the Bakeswar ndld^ about a 
mile south of the village of Tdntipdra, occurs a group of sulphur 
springs, named the Bhiim Bakeswar, and numerous hot jets also burst 
forth in the bed of the stream itself. This spot is a noted place of 
pilgrimage, and the right bank of the stream is covered with temples 
erected by pilgrims in honour of Mahddeo or Siva. Another warm 
spring breaks out near the village of Sakarakunda. 

Histqry . — ^The area of the District is at present much more limited 
than in former times. When it first came under British administration, 
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the Birbhdm zaminddri occupied an area of 3858 square miles ; and the 
District included in addition the zaminddri of Bishnupur, which was in 
the beginning of the present century separated and formed into the 
independent Collectorate of Binkurl Some years later, reduc- 
tions were made in the remaining portion of Bfrbhiim District, by the 
separation from it of considerable tracts on the west, which now form 
part of the Santdl Pargands. Finally, within the last few yoars, in order to 
make the different jurisdictions conterminous, furtl.cr transfers of small 
tracts have been made, reducing the present area of the District to 1344 
square miles. In the beginning of the i8th century, the zaminddri 
of Birbhdm was formally conferred by Jafar Khdn on one Asadulld 
Pathdn, whose family had settled in the country a century earlier, after 
the fall of the Pathdn dynasty of Bengal kings. The estate remained 
in the family until the British obtained, in 1765, the financial administra- 
tion of Bengal. It was not till 1 787, however, that the Company assumed 
the direct Government of Birbhdm. Before that year the local 
authority was suffered to remain in the hands of the Rdjd. Meanwhile, 
bands of marauders from the western highlands, after making frequent 
predatory incursions, had established themselves in the District. The 
Rdjd could do nothing against these invaders, who formed large per- 
manent camps in strong positions ; intercepted the revenues on the way 
to the treasury, brought the commercial operations of the Company 
. to a stand-still, and caused many of the factories to be abandoned. It 
b^icame absolutely necessary for the English Government to interfere, 
and the first step in that direction was taken in 1787, when the two 
border principalities of Birbhdm and Bdnkurd were united into one 
District, a considerable armed force being maintained to repress the 
bands of plunderers on the western frontier. On one occasion, in 1788, 
the Collector had to call out the troops against a band *of marauders 
five hundred strong, who had made a descent on a marte^town ^thin^ 
two hours^ ride of the English station, and murdered or frightened 
away the inhabitants of between thirty and forty villages.^ In the 
beginning of the following year, the inroads assumed even more serious 
proportions, the plunderers going about sacking villages * in parties of 
three or four hundred men, well found in arms.^ The population was 
panic-stricken, the large villages and trading d<^p6t^ were abandoned, 
and the Collector was compelled hastily to recall the outposts stationed 
at the frontier passes, to levy a militia supplementing the regular 
troops, and obtain reinforcements of soldiery from the neighbouring 
Districts. The marauders could not hold out against the forces thus 
brought against them, and were driven back into the mountains. 
Order was soon established, and the country recovered with amazing 
rapidity from the disastrous effects of the ravages to which it had 
been exposed. The neglected , fields were cultivated c»nce more; the 
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inhabitants returned to the deserted villages ; and the people, 
reassured by the success of the measures taken by the Government, 
eagerly joined them against the marauders. In the beginning of 
the present century, the District was reported to be remarkably free 
from robbery; and so completely have the troublous times through 
which it passed faded from local memory, that, a few years ago, the 
District was described in a public document as still enjoying ‘ its old 
immunity from crime.* The District is now as peaceful as any in 
Bengal, and the administrative statistics, which will be found below, 
furnish an eloquent commentary on the results of British rule in Bfrbhdm. 

Population . — The population of the District, according to the Census 
of 1872, is 696,945 persons, dwelling in 160,206 houses, and 2478 
villages; the average pressure of the population on the soil being 518 
persons per square mile. The large majority of the people — 83 per 
cent. — are Hindus; nearly 16 per cent, are Muhammadans, and the 
remaining i per cent, consist of aboriginal tribes who still hold their 
primitive faiths. This represents, however, by no means the total 
aboriginal population of the District; for a large number among the 
descendants of the aborigines are now included in the general Hindu 
population. Among these semi-Hinduized aborigines are numbered 
56,157 Bdgdfs; 34,994 Dorns; 3o,i3i Chamdrs and Muchis; and 
24,569 Bdurfs: — thus raising the total number of aboriginal tribes to 
197,423. The Christians number 249, of whom 158 are native converts. 
The persons of high caste (Brdhmans, Rdjputs, and Ghdtwdls) amount 
to nearly 50,000; of agricultural and pastoral castes, 148,766 (including 
the Sadgops, the most numerous caste in the District, of whom there are 
109,630); of artisan and trading castes, 99,686. The proportion of 
males in the District population is 48*1 per cent., and of females, 51 ‘9 
per cent. ; the preponderance of females being due to the fact that a 
large number of the male inhabitants seek employment in Calcutta 
"Rrid elsewhere, leaving their families behind. The number of male 
children under twelve in Bfrbhdm is 115,969, and of female children, 
102,682. Tlie population is entirely rural, the only large town being 
Surf, the administrative headquarters, which has a population of 9001. 
There are 2113 villages containing fewer than five hundred inhabitants; 
294 with fi-om five hundred to a thousand ; and 70 with from one to four 
thousand. 

The most interesting place in the District is Rdjnagar or Nagar, 
the ancient Hindu capital of Bfrbhdm. The town has now fallen 
into decay, and the old palace is fast crumbling to ruins, but considerable 
portions of the famous wall or entrenchment built to protect the city from 
the Marhattds still remain. T^his wall was from 12 to 18 feet high ; it was 
surrounded by a ditch, and extended in an irregular and broken line 
round Nagar for a distance of more th^ 30 miles, its average distance 
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from the town being about 4 miles. Many parts of it have now been 
washed level with the ground by the annual rains. Among otheriplaces 
of interest in Bfrbhdm are — Ganutia on the north bank of the Mor, the 
centre of the important silk industry of the District ; Ilambazar and 
Dubrajpur, considerable trading villages ; Surul, now a village of no 
importance, but once a large and flourishing town where the greater 
part of the Company’s District trade was centred ; Kenduij, the birth- 
place of the poet Jayadeva, in whose house 50,00c persons assemble at 
the annual fair in February ; and Tdntipdm, near which are the hot 
springs already mentioned. Bolpur, Ahmadpur, Synthia, and Mallar- 
pur are rapidly rising in importance as stations on the East Indian 
Railway, and attracting much of the trade which formerly went by water. 

Agriculture , — The principal crop in Bfrbhdm, as throughout the rest 
of Bengal, is rice. During the last quarter of a century the area undgr 
this staple has greatly extended, by the reclamation of large tracts of 
jungle land. It has been roughly estimated that at present fifteen-six- 
teenths of the tilled land in the District is under this crop. The dus or 
autumn crop is reaped in August and September, the ordinary dman or 
winter crop in November and December ; an earlier variety of dman 
in the beginning of November. Speaking roughly, ordinary rice land, 
which pays a rental of 9s. an acre, yields from 13 to 17I cwts. of paddy 
or husked rice per acre, valued at los. to £2^ 2s. 8d. ; land paying 
1 8s. an acre, gives an out-turn in paddy and wheat, valued at i6s. 
t(\;^4, I os. an acre. Among the other crops cultivated in Bfrbhdm, 
are sugar-cane, pdn, gram, peas, and oil-seeds. Manure is in general 
use throughout the District ; the quantity of cow-dung required for 
rice land being about 45 cwts. per acre, valued at 6s. ; while sugar- 
cane land requires five times that quantity. Irrigation is effected from 
tanks, which are very numerous in the District. A large proportion of 
the cultivators hold their lands jv^ith rights of occupancy^ 13^, as ajiile, 
they are not in debt. The prices of food-grain have greatly increased 
of late years. In 1788, ordinary rice was selling at 2s. lod. a cwt. ; 
in 1872, the price was 3s. sjd. per cwt. It is notice^le, however, 
that the price of rice of the finest quality, of which there is little 
consumption, has not altered, being both in 1788 and 1872, 4s. 3d. per 
cwt. The current rates of wages for coolies or ordinary day-labourers 
is 8s. a month ; for carpenters, i6s. ; for bricklayers, i6s. to £1 ; and 
for blacksmiths, i6s. to 4s. a month. 

Natural Calamities , — The District is not liable to droughts, floods, 
or other natural calamities, although it has occasionally suffered from 
scanty rainfall During the famine of 1866, the highest price of 
common rice in Bfrbhdm was 15s. 8d. per cwt, and of paddy, 6s. lod. 
per cwt. The means of communication and transit throughout the 
District are amply sufficient to^ allow of easy importation in case of 
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scarcity, and to prevent the dangers of any tract being isolated. The 
roadssare good and sufficiently numerous, and the East India Railway 
runs through the District from north to south. 

Commerce and Trade, etc . — The principal manufacture of Bfrbhdm is 
silk, which is produced in the eastern part of the District ; the village of 
Ganutfa, on the north bank of the Mor, being the headquarters of the 
industry. Here is the factory which, established nearly a century ago 
by Mr. Frushard, under a contract for the supply of silk to the East 
India Company, is now owned by a large English firm in Calcutta, and 
gives employment to about 15,000 people. The story of the annoyances 
to which this pioneer of silk cultivation was exposed at the hands of 
the Company’s officers, and the manner in which he was defrauded by 
the Rdjd, will be found at length in the Annals of Rural Bengal} It can 
only be briefly stated here that, being charged for the land he bought 
more than four times its market value, he soon got into arrears with 
the Rd.jd, who made his non-payment an excuse for being himself 
behind with his land tax. The Collector could not distrain the factory 
lands, as such a step would have interfered with the regular supply of 
the silk investment, and Mr. Frushard secured himself from arrest 
by living beyond his jurisdiction. The case was at length brought before 
the Court of Directors; and eventually Lord Cornwallis, in 1791, ordered 
that all his past arrears should be forgiven, that his rent should for the 
future be reduced by nearly one-half, and that the Collector should 
deduct whatever this sum amounted to from the land tax payable by 
the Rdjd. Since that time things have gone smoothly, and Mr. Frushard’s 
factory, several times renewed, is now one of the most important build- 
ings in the District. The annual outlay averages 2,000, and the 
yearly value of the general silk manufactures exceeds 60,000. The 
silk is usually sold in a raw state, and finds its way to the Calcutta and 
European jnarkets. The factory at Ganutid, is surrounded by numbers 
of smaller filatures, the silk reeled in these being either consumed 
in the local manufacture of piece-goods, or sent to Murshiddbdd, and 
the silk-consuming towns of the North-West Provinces and the Punjab ; 
a portion of it also going to Bombay. Tasar silk is manufactured in 
the western parts of the District, and at Ildmbdzdr on the north bank of 
the Ajdi. Four varieties of silkworm are known in Birbhilm, the 
best silk being obtained from the bara palu, an annual worm. A full 
account of the breeding and rearing of this caterpillar will be found in the 
Statistical Accomit of Bengal (vol. iv. p. 374 seq.\ £ott on-weaving is 
carried on to a considerable extent, giving employment to 7500 cotton- 
weavers. The preparation of indigo and shell-lac are among the other 
industries, and attempts have recently been made to utilize the local 
supply of iron. The ores have long been worked on the rough 
^ Annals of Rural Bengal. By W. W. Hunter. Vol. i. p. 357 seq., 5th edition. 
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native mode of smelting; and the object of the recent attempts 
was to ascertain whether more extended operations might npt be 
profitably carried out according to European processes, under 
competent supervision. Although the iron produced seems to have 
been of good quality and well suited for manufacturing purposes, the 
experiment was not a financial success, and the enterprise dropped. 

Administration . — In consequence of the numerous changes which 
have from time to time taken place in the area Bfrbhiim District, 
it is impossible to compare with any accuracy the revenue and expendi- 
ture at different periods ; but the figures at our disposal show, in a very 
distinct way, the prosperity which the District has enjoyed under British 
rule. In 1 7 90-9 1 , the net revenue of the District, which then consisted of 
Bfrbhiim (including the greater part of the Santd .1 Pargands) and Bishnu- 
pur, was ^^108,270, and the net civil expenditure ;;^628i. At the time 
of the Permanent Settlement (1793), Bishnupur or Bdnkurd was separated 
from Bfrbhiim, and in 1820-21 the revenue had fallen to ;2{^78,248, the 
expenditure being ;^ii,93o. In 1850-51, the revenue was ;^89,3oo, 
and the expenditure ^23,719. In 1860-61, the revenue amounted to 
£ 9 Zi 19 Sj 2itid the expenditure to £2^,20^. Subsequent to i860 the 
area of the District was further reduced by the transfer of several par- 
gands, but the revenue and expenditure continued to increase, and in 
1870-71 the total net revenue was ;^i02,84i, or nearly the same as 
that of the united District in 1790, while the net civil expenditure was 
;^^8 ,o 54, or more than four times what it was in 1790. In 1790-91, 
the joint land revenue of Bfrbhiim and Bdnkurd amounted to ;^i 06,07 ^ J 
in 1870-71, the land revenue of Bfrbhiim alone was £ 73 ,S 5 ^- With the 
increasing prosperity of the District, the machinery for the protection 
of person and property has been improved. The police force employed 
for this purpose in 1872 consisted of (i) a regular police, composed of 
I superior and 53 subordinate ^officers and 205 constables a small 
municipal force of i native officer and 23 men for the protection of^ 
Surf ; and (3) a village watch of 6824 men : total, 7107 officers and men, 
or I man to every 98 of the population. The estimated aggregate cost 
of maintaining the entire force was ;^i8,8i8 per annum, equal to 6|d, 
per head of the population. In 1872, 1112 persons were convicted of 
‘cognisable’ or ‘ non-cognisable ’ offences, or i person to every 627 of 
the population. There are eight thdnds or police circles in the District, 
namely — Surf, Rdjnagar, Dubrijpur, Kasbd, Sdkulipur, Ldbhpur, 
Barwdn, and Maureswar. There are two jails in Bfrbhiim, one at Surf, 
and the other (a lock-up) at Synthia. The daily average jail population 
in 1872 was 275*83, or i person always^in jail to eveiy 2526 of the 
population of the District. Education has made rapid progress of late 
years. In 1856-57, there were only 3 Government !and aided schools in 
the whole District; by 1872-73, ^the number of Government and aided 
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schools had risen to 1 29, attended by 4439 pupils. In addition to these, 
there were 17 inspected unaided schools, attended by 445 pupils, and 
about 550 uninspected, with an estimated attendance of more than 7000 
more. The tot^ number of pupils attending inspected schools in that 
year was 4884, or i to every 143 of the population. 

Medical Aspects. — The mean annual temperature of Bfrbhiim, accord- 
ing to the latest calculation, is 77*25® F., and the average annual 
rainfall 54 inches. The District has long been famous for its salubrity ; 
but unhappily within the last few years the epidemic fever of Bardwdn, 
after effecting so much devastation in adjoining Districts, has extended 
to Birbhdm, causing great mortality. An account of this fever will be 
found in the article on Bardwan. The only endemic diseases prevalent 
in the District are leprosy and elephantiasis ; cholera has of late years 
become more general. 

Blrchig&on. — Mountain pass in Kumdun District, North-Western 
Provinces ; on the route from Almora by the river Gori and the Antd 
DhiraPass to South-Western Thibet Lat 30® 12' n., long. 80° 17' e. 
Distant 114 miles north-east of Almora. Lies over the skirts of two 
peaks, with heights of 18,166 and 19,225 feet above the sea respec- 
tively ; elevation of crest of pass, about 15,000 feet 

Birgaiy. — ^Village and police station in Dindjpur District, Bengal ; 
situated on the Dhapa, a tributary of the Purnabhdba river. Lat 25° 
51' 30" N., long. 88® 41' 40" E. Considerable local trade. 

BirgdiOn. — Town in Champdran District, Bengal Lat 27® 6\n., 
long. 84® ii' 45" E. Pop. (1872), 5920. 

Birhar. — Pargand in Faizdbdd (Fyzabad) District, Oudh ; bounded 
on the north by the river Gogra, separating it from Basti District in the 
North-Western Provinces ; on the east by Azamgarh District ; and on 
the south and west by Surharpur, Akbarpur, and Tanda pargands. 
Picturesquely studded with clumps of^bamboos, and groves of mango 
and mahud trees. Area, 218 square miles, of which 130 are cultivated. 
Of the 3p2 villages which constitute the pargand^ no less than 376 form 
the Birhar ekate, held by four Palwdr Rdjput proprietors, paying an 
aggregate Government land revenue of ;^i4,289, out of a total of 
5,442. All the villages except 12 are held under tdlukddri tenure. 
Pop., according to the Census of 1869, but allowing for recent changes 
of area — Hindus, 101,730; Muhammadans, 12,571; total, 114,301, 
viz. 58,543 males and 55,758 females. Brahmans comprise 25 per 
cent, of the population ; Kshattriyas, 20 per cent. ; Koris and Kurmis, 
altogether 15 per cent; other Hindus, 30 per cent; Muhammadans 
10 per cent » Markets held in 14 villages. 

Biri&. — ^Agricultural town in Ghdzfpur District, North-Western Pro- 
vinces. Lat 25® 46' N., long. 84® 31' 35" E. ; area, 44 acres; pop. 
(1872), 5589. 
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Blrkul {Bemool). — ^Village in Midnapur District, Bengal ; situated 
on the sea-coast in the south of the District, close to the north boundary 
of Balasor. Lat. 21® 40' 40" n., long. 87° 32' E. Birkul has long 
been known as a pleasant hot weather retreat from Calcutta, and was a 
favourite resort of Warren Hastings. Proposals have been put forth to 
make the place a summer sanitarium, but no practical steps have yet 
been taken to that end. There is a delightful sea-breeze, ^and the only 
drawback is scarcity of fresh water, which has to be brought from a 
considerable distance, and even then is not entirely free from brackish- 
ness. Birkul is distant about 26 miles by road from the Subdivisional 
station of Kinthi (Contai). 

Birkul. — Embankment in Midnapur District, Bengal; commences 
at Khdddlgobra village in Birkul pargafid, and, running generally 
parallel with the coast line of the Bay of Bengal for a distance of 41 
miles, terminates at the village of Sydmchak in Keordmal pargand, 

Blmagar (or Uld). — Municipal town in Nadiyd District, Bengal. 
Lat 23° 14' 30" N., long. 88° 36' 10" e. Estimated pop. in 1869, 
4499 ; number of houses, 1995. Municipal income in 1869, £2^2^ A 
festival lasting three days, and attended by 10,000 pilgrims, is held here 
in June, in honour of the goddess Ulai Chandi, the goddess of cholera, 

. one of the forms of the wife of Siva. 

Blrpur. — Village in Bhagalpur District, Bengal; situated on the 
Nepdl frontier. Lat 26° 32' n., long. 87° 3' e. ; pop. about 3660. 
A , brisk trade was formerly carried on here ; but the place is fast 
losing its importance, as the merchants, fearing that further inroads of 
the Kdsi river may carry away their storehouses, are gradually aban- 
doning the village. 

Birsilpur. — Town in Jdisalmir (Jeysulmere) State, Rdjputana; on 
the route from Bahdwalpur to Bap, 90 miles south-east of the former. 
Lat. 28° ii' 20" N., long. 72° 5" E. ; pop. 2000. Thg^t^og^n is said 

to have been founded in the 2nd century; it contains a small fort, 
completely commanded by a high sandhill a mile to the south-west. 

Birrid^Jlkardyapiiram. — The ancient capital of the didlul^iya kings, 
Goddvari District, Madras Presidency. The present village of Bikka- 
v6lu, which occupies the old site, abounds in ruins of the former town. 
— See Vengi. 

— ^River of Cuttack District, Bengal ; an offskoot from the 
left or north bank of the Mahdnadi, from which river it branches 
opposite the town of Cuttack. After flowing north-east for about 15 
miles, nearly parallel with the Calcutta road, it throws off from its right 
bank the Gengutf, which, after receiving the waters^ of tke Kelo, again 
falls into the Binipd. The river afterwards joins the Brdhmani, and its 
waters ultimately find their way into the Bay of Bengal by the Dhdmrd 
estuary. 
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Birur. — Mart and municipality in Kddur District, Mysore, on the 
Bangalore-Shimoga road. Lat 13° 36' 10" n., long. 76“ o' 40" e. ; 
pop. (1871), 3617, being 3254 Hindus, 361 Muhammadans, and 2 Jains ; 
number of houses, 629. Large traffic in cocoa-nuts, areca-nuts, grain, 
and other produce; annual value of transactions, nearly ;^5o,ooo. 
Municipal revenue in 1874-75, ; incidence of taxation, 7^d. per 

head of population within municipal limits. 

Bisalnagar. — Town in the Gaekwar’s territories, Bombay ; on the 
route from Mhow (Mhau) to Disd, 220 miles north-west of formpr, 50 
miles south-west of latter. Lat. 23'’ 2' 20" n., long. 72° 42' 50" e. ; 
pop. (1872), 18,000. Considerable transit trade in iron and other heavy 
goods for Marwar. Manufacture of cotton cloth. 

Bisalpur. — TaM/ of Bareli (Bareilly) District, North-Western Pro- 
vinces. Area, 370 square miles, of which 239 are cultivated; pop. 
(1872), 205,538; land revenue, £3°>793i total revenue, £$2,39^', 
rental paid by cultivators, 1,651 ; incidence of Government revenue 
per acre, 2 s. 7|d. 

Bisalpur. — Municipal town in Bareli (Bareilly) District, North- 
Western Provinces, and headquarters of the talisil ; distant 24 miles 
east from Bareli, and 3 miles east of the river Deoha. Lat. 28° 17' 
35" N., long. 79" 50' 35" E. ; pop. (1872), 9250; area, 142 acres. 
Charitable di.spensary ; court of munsif. Municipal income in 1875-76, 
;^433 \ from taxes, ;z^328, or 8|d per head of population (9335) within 
municipal limits. 

Bisauli. — Tahsil of Budaun District, North-Western Provinces ; 
traversed by Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway. Area, 343 square miles, 
of which 289 are cultivated; pop. (1872), 185,372; land revenue, 
;^2 i, 278 ; total revenue, ;^23,302; rental paid by cultivators, 
;^49 ,i 96; incidence of Government revenue per acre, is. ii^d. 

§isauli«Town in Kashmir State, Punjab; situate on the river 
Ravi, at the foot of the southern Himdlayan chain. Lat 32° 33' n., 
long. 75° 28' E. Large irregular hdzdr ; handsome palace of the Raja, 
moated and turreted like a mediaeval castle. 

Bis&war. — Town in Muttra (Mathura) District, North-Western Pro- 
vinces, lying on the road from Kandauli to Muttra, 6 miles north of the 
Jumna. Lat 27® 23' 30" n., long. 77° 56' 30" e. ; area, 66 acres ; pop. 
(1872), 5221. Originally surrounded by dense jungle, of which 700 
acres still remain ; partly cleared about 900 a.d. by Rdm Sen Jdt, 
whose descendants still hold four-fifths of the village lands. Agricultural 
centre of little commercial importance. 

Bishanpui^ Narhan Ehis. — Village in Darbhanga District, Bengal ; 
situated near the west bank of the Little Gandak. Lat 25“ 42' n., 
long. 86® 3' E. ; pop. (1872), 5366, comprising 5191 Hindus, 172 
Muhammadans, and 3 Christians; number of males, 2707 — females. 
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2659. Contains a staging-house and a stone temple dedicated to Siva, 
built by a relative of the Mahdrdji. of Benares, who has a residence 
here, and helps to support an aided school in the village. Road to 
Dalsinh-sarai and Ruserl Two fairs are held during the year. 

Bishenpur. — Town in Bankuri District, Bengal. — See Bishnupur. 

BfshkhdM.— A river of the Bdkarganj Sundarbans, Bengal. Flows 
from north-east to south-west, from Nayamati Hat to the sea, a distance 
of 45 miles; average width in dry season, 1000 yr^rds. Lat. 21® 59' 
45"-22° 34' 15" N., long. 90° 2' 45"-9o‘' 24' e. Navigable by native 
boats throughout the year. 

Bishnupur {Bishenpore), — The ancient capital of Bankurd District, 
Bengal, under its native Rdjas ; now a muncipality, and the most 
populous town in the District; situated a few miles south of the 
Dhalkisor river. Lat. 23°*4' 40" N., long. 87° 22' 45" e. ; pop. (1872)^ 
18,047, comprising 17,436 Hindus and 61 1 Muhammadans; number 
of males, 8869 — females, 9178. Number of houses, 4007; persons 
per house, 4*5. Municipal income in 1871, ^^273; incidence of 
municipal taxation, 3§d. per head of population within municipal limits. 
Bishnupur is one of the principal seats of commerce in Bdnkurd 
District. Chief exports — rice, oil-seeds, lac, cotton and silk cloth, silk 
cocoons, etc. ; imports — English piece-goods, salt, tobacco, spices, 
cocoa-nuts, pulses, etc. ; there are several market-places in the toi^n. 
It contains a large weaving population, and is noted for the manufacture 
of, cotton and silk cloths of fine quality. Besides the usual public 
offices, there are several schools, a number of Hindu temples, and some 
Muhammadan mosciues. The military high road from Calcutta to the 
North-Western Provinces passes through the town. Ancient Bishnupur, 
if we may put any trust in the native chroniclers, was a magnificent city, 
‘more beautiful than the beautiful house of Indra in heaven.' It was 
fortified by a connected line of curtains and bastions, 7 miles^n length, 
with small circular ravelins covering many of the curtains. The citadel lies 
within the fortifications, and here was situated the palace of the Rajas. 
The ruins tire very curious and interesting. Near the loutTi gateway 
are the remains of an extensive series of granaries ; and inside the fort, 
which is overgrown with jungle, lies an immense iron gun 12^ feet long, 
the gift, according to tradition, of a deity to one of the Rajas. 

Bison Range (native name, Pdpi-Konda). — The highest part of the 
hills, which form the northern frontier of Godavari District, Madras. 
Height, 4200 feet Situated to the west of the magnificent gorge by 
which the Goddvari enters the District, the range is remarkable for its 
fine scenery and abundance of large game ; its sides aie clothed with 
luxuriant teak forest. 

Bisrdmpur. — Village in S^giijd Tributary State, Chutid Ndgpur. 
Lat 23’ 2 N., long. 83"* 14' 10" E. The residence of the chief, 
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Mahdrdjd Indrajit Sinh. Contains a school supported by the Rdjd and 
the principal landholders. A weekly market is held in the village, 
attended only by people living in the immediate neighbourhood. 

Bisrdmpur Ooal-FieldL — The name given to an area of coal 
measure rocks, situated in the eastern portion of the comparatively low- 
lying ground in the centre of Sargdja State, Chutii Ndgpur. It occupies 
an area of about 400 square miles, throughout which, except in the 
river-beds or their immediate neighbourhood, and on a few small hills, 
no rocks are exposed, a covering of alluvium concealing all. Good 
coal exists in abundance, and in a suitable condition for working, but 
borings (which could alone furnish facts sufficiently trustworthy for 
estimating the extent and thickness of individual seams, and generally 
the total amount of coal existing in the field) have not yet been made. 

seems very improbable that this hill-surr6unded area will ever be 
the seat of mining enterprise. A detailed account of the field has been 
given by Mr. V. Ball, from whose paper, quoted in the Statistical Ac- 
count of Bengal, vol. xvii. pp. 225-228, the above information is taken. 

Bissexnkatak. — Town in Jdipur estate, Vizagapatam District, 
Madras. Lat. 19“ 30' 30" N., long. 83® 33' E. ; houses, 400; pop. 
(1871), 1123, principally retainers and servants of the Tdt Rdjd, the 
feudatory at the head of the military force of Jaipur. The only 
buildings of any importance are the Rdja’s fort, an erection of mud, and 
the public gymnasium. The inhabitants being suspected of the practice 
of human sacrifice, this town was included in the proscribed circle of 
the Meriah Agency in 1851.— Jaipur. 

Bissemkatak. — One of the 7 Kandh muttas of Vizagapatam 
District, Madras, proscribed by the officers of the Meriah Agency in 
1851 as addicted to human sacrifice. It contains 149 villages divided 
into 8 sub-muttas — Kanakaladi, Jigada, Sogata, Kojiri, Ambodalu, 
Bhangodaj^Jagdalpur, and Kutragoda. Situated west of Rayabigi, in 
the highly cultivated country of the Deshya or ‘ outer ’ Kandhs (as dis- 
tinguished from the Kotiya or mountaineer Kandhs, who inhabit only 
18 out of the 149 villages), with Bissemkatak, the capital 6f the Tit 
Rdjd, as its chief town. All the villages are under supervision. The 
tdluk enjoys considerable trade, exporting grain, tobacco, and unrefined 
sugar in exchange for iron, cloths, and salt. 

Bissli. — Pass in South Kanara District, Madras. Lat, 12° 44' N., 
long. 75® 41' E. Formerly of some importance as connecting Mangalore 
with Seringapatam, but now fallen into disrepair, and practicable 
for pack-bullocks only. As being the shortest route to Subramani, 
where a great annual fair is held, the cattle-breeders on the other side 
use this route. A village of the same name stands at one end of 
the pass, on the road from Bangalore to* Mangalore ; lat. 12® 45' n., 
long. 75" 4S' E. 
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Bis win. — Tahstl or Subdivision in Sitipur District, Oudh ; bounded 
north by Nighdsan, east by Bahraich, south by Bdri, and west by 
Sitipur tahsUs. Area, 597 square miles, of which 397 are cultivated. 
Pop. (1869), Hindus, 214,433 j Muhammadans, 29,595; total, 244,028, 
viz. 128,806 males and 115,222 females. Number of villages or 
towns, 509 ; average density of population, 426 per square mile. The 
tah$U comprises the 3 pargands of Biswdn, Tambaur, and Kundri 
(North). 

Biswdn. — Pargand in Sftdpur District, Oudh ; bounded on the north 
by Ldharpur and Tambaur, on the east by Kundri, on the south by Mah- 
muddbdd and Bdri, and on the west by Pirnagar and Khairdbdd. The 
land in the east of the pargand is very low, and much cut up by small 
streams leading to the Chauka, which marks the boundary line. West 
of this lies a rich tract of country, always green, owing to the proximity^ 
of water to the surface, and bearing fine crops. A high ridge 
of land, which appears to have formed once the right bank of the 
Chauka, runs through the pargand. The extreme west lies high. 
Area, 2 2 of square miles, or 141,056 acres, of which 100,508 are culti- 
vated and 20,300 cultivable but not under tillage. Of the 215 villages 
composing the pargand^ 99 are held under tdlukddrl and 116 under 
zamtnddrt tenure: 81 villages are owned by Rajput landlords, 57 by 
Muhammadans, 46 by Kdyasths, and 29 by Seth Kshattriyas. Pop. 
(1869), Hindus, 87,197; Muhammadans, 17,958; total, 105,155, viz. 
55,2^62 males and 49,893 females; average density of population, 478 
per square mile. Bi-weekly markets held in 16 villages. 

Biswdn. — Principal town in the tahsil of the same name, Sitdpur 
District, Oudh; 21 miles east of Sftdpur, on the road to Gonda and 
Faizabdd. Lat. 27^^ 29' n. , long. 8i° 2 ' e. Said to have been founded 
about 500 years ago, by an ascetic named Biswanath ; pop. (1869), includ- 
ing Jaldlpur, 7308, of whom more^than one-half are Hindus, nrijjcipally 
Brdhmans, or belonging to artisan castes. Daily market ; average annual 
sales, 5,000. Principal buildings — ^palace, mosque, tomb, and cara- 
vansarai, erected by one Shaikh Bdri; 21 Muhammadan mosques; 17 
Hindu temples. The Government buildings consist of the usual courts, 
police station, post office, registration office, school 

Bithar. — TownirvUnao District, Oudh; 10 miles s^nith-east of Unao 
town, on the road from that place to Rdi Bareli. Lat. 26® 25' 20'' n., 
long. 80° 36' 25'' E. The headquarters of the Rdwat tribe, who formerly 
owned the whole of the large pargand of Harha, in which the village is 
situated. Pop. (1869), 3229, of whom 1949 are Brdhmans. Ten Sivaite 
temples ; bi-weekly market ; Government school 

Bithlir. — Town in Cawnpore District, North-Western Provinces, 
lying on the south bank of the Ganges, 12 miies north-west of 
Cawnpore City. Lat 26® 36' 50" n., long. 80® 19^ e. ; pop. (1872), 
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8322. Picturesque front facing the river, adorned by ghdts or bath- 
ing steps, temples, and handsome residences. The principal ghdt^ built 
by Rdja Tikait Rdi, minister of Ghazi-ud-din Haidar, Nawdb of Oudh, 
with an imposing Saracenic arcade on its upper platform, is known as 
the Brdhma ghat^ being sacred to that god ; and a bathing fair is held 
there on the full moon in November. Bdji Rdo, the last of the Peshwds, 
was banished to Bithur, and had extensive palaces in the town. His 
adopted son, Dandhu Panth, better known as the Ndnd Sdhib, was- the 
instigator of the massacre at Cawnpore. The town was captured 
by Havelock's force on the 19th of July 1857, when the Ndnd's 
palaces were utterly destroyed ; but he himself succeeded in making 
good his escape. On the i6th of August, after Havelock’s first unsuc- 
cessful attempt to reach Lucknow, Bithur was once more retaken, and 
never again lost. Its population and importance have greatly declined 
since the extinction of its local court. Large numbers of Brdhmans 
reside in the town, and superintend the bathing festivals. 

Bitraganta. — Town in the Kavali tdluk^ Nellore District, Madras 
Presidency. The annual fair held here in honour of Venketeswara- 
swdmi attracts 4000 persons. Weaving forms the chief industry of the 
place. 

Black Pagoda. — Ruined temple in Puri District, Orissa. — See 
Kanarak. 

Blue Mountain. — Principal peak (7100 feet high) in the Yoma 
range, at the north-west of Akyab District, British Burma, lat. 22° 37’ 
N., and long. 93° 10' e. 

Bo^dm&ri. — Trading village in Faridpur District, Bengal ; situated 
on the Barasid river, Lat. 23° 23’ n., long. 89° 48' 30" e. Chief trade 
— rice, piece-goods, country cloth, cotton twist, yarns, and tobacco. 
Estimated pop. 1000. 

]|^obl>ilj-s— ^n estate in Vizagapatam District, Madras. Lat. 18° 22' 
to 18° 46' N., long. 83° 10' to 83° 20' E. ; area, 120 square miles, 
containing 203 villages, with 31,816 houses, and (1871) 154,443 in- 
habitants, almost all Hindus. Surrounded by the British tdhiks of 
Chipurpalle, Viziandgram, Salur, Palkonda, and Bobbili. It consists 
of 3 pargands, Bobbili, Rajam, and Kdvite, and yields to its owner a 
revenue of ^£37,500 per annum. Of this, j£gooo is paid to Government 
as tribute or peshkash. This estate is one of the most ancient in the 
Presidency, and possesses an interesting history. When in 1652, Sher 
Muhammad Khdn, the Nawdb of Chicacole, entered the District, 
there followed in his train two rivals — the one Peddardyudu, the 
ancestor of the present chief of Bobbili, the other the ancestor of the 
Viziandgram family ; and from this time dates the rivalry between the 
two houses. Peddardyudu soon after received, in reward for gallantry, 
the estate of Rdjam, where he built a fort, naming it Bobbili (the 
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royal tiger), in honour of his patron’s designation, Sher (tiger). This 
estate bordered on Viziandgram, and the ill feeling between the chiefs 
was fomented by constant embroilment In 1756, the turbulence of the 
Poligars called for measures of repression, and M, Bussy marched with 
a European force to restore order. On his reaching Viziandgram, the 
Rdja assured him that the chief of Bobbili was the instigator of all dis- 
turbances, and to testify his own loyalty, joined the French with a 
force of 1 1,000 men to assist in crushing his rival Before attacking him, 
Bussy offered the chief a pardon for the past, and lands of equal value 
elsewhere, if he would abandon his ancestral estate ; but the offer was 
refused. The attack on the fort of Bobbili is one of the most 
memorable in Indian history. At daybreak, the field-pieces began to 
play on the mud defences, practicable breaches were at once made, 
and the assault sounded. After four hours' desperate fighting hand 
to hand, Bussy called off his men to allow the cannon to widen the 
breaches. A second assault was then ordered, but with no better 
results, for not a man had gained footing within the ramparts when, 
five hours later, Bussy again withdrew the storming party to repeat the 
argument of artillery. The defenders now recognised their desperate 
position, and collecting their wives and families, put them to death, 
and returned to their posts. The assault soon recommenced ; and when 
at Sunset Bussy entered the fort as victor with the remnant of his army, 
it was only because every man of the garrison was dead or desperately 
wounded. An old man, however, crept from a hut, and leading a child 
to Bussy, presented him as the son of the dead chief. Four other men 
had preserved their lives ; and two nights later, when the Viziandgram 
camp was buried in sleep, they crept into the Rdjd’s tent, and before the 
sentries had discovered and shot down the assassins, they had stabbed 
the Rdja to death with thirty-two wounds. 

The child Chinna Ranga Rdo, saved from the slaughter, w^ invested 
by Bussy with the chiefship of *the lands that had been offered to his * 
father ; but before he attained his majority, his uncle regained by force 
of arms the former estate of Rdjam. At last the Vizifndgfam family 
compromised with their rivals, and leased to them the Kdvite and 
Rdjam pargands. The old feud, however, again broke out, and the 
Bobbili chief fled into the Nizdm's country. But in 1794, when the 
Viziandgram estate was dismembered, Chinna Rdnga Rdo was restored 
by the British to his father’s domains, and in 1801 a permanent settle- 
ment was concluded with his son at an annual tribute of ;^90oo. 
Since then the peace of the estate has been undisturbed. 

Bobbili . — Town in the Bobbili estate, Vizagapatam District, Madras. 
Lat. 18° 34' N., long. 83"^ 25' E. ; houses, 3112 ;’pop* (1871), 14,166. 
Situated about 70 miles north-west of Vizagapatam. As the head- 
quarters of the tdluk^ it possesses a sub-magistrate’s court, dispensary, 
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school, etc. A fortified enclosure in the centre of the town surrounds 
the temple and the residence of the chief . — See Bobbili Estate, supra% 

Bod. — The most westerly of the Tributary States of Orissa, lying 
between 20® 13' and 20° 53' 30" N. lat, and between 83® 36' 45" and 84® 
50' E. long. ; area, including the Kandh-mals, 2064 square miles ; 
pop. (1872), 108,868. The State is bounded on the north by the Mahd- 
nadi river, separating it from Sonpur State in the Central Provinces, and 
from Athmallik State ; on the east by Daspalld ; on the south by the 
Madras States of Goomsur (Gumsar) and Kimidi ; and on the west by 
Patna and Sonpur States in the Central Provinces, from which it is 
separated by the Tel river. Bod is under the supervision of the 
Commissioner of Cuttack and the Government of Bengal. To the 
south of Bod proper are the Kandh Hills, now under British manage- 
ment, but formerly feudatory to the Bod Rdja. The tract comprising 
the Kandh-mals, which now forms an integral part of Bod State, con- 
sists of a broken plateau intersected by ridges of low hills, the last 
refuge of the Kandh race. The principal hills in the State are — 
Bondigdrd on the southern border, 3308 feet high; Bankomundi, 2080 
feet; and Sianangi, 1917 feet. 

The population of Bod, including the Kandh-mals, numbers 108,868 
persons, comprising 59,046 Hindus (or 54*2 per cent, of the popula-! 
tion), 102 Muhammadans, and 49,720 ‘others,’ chiefly aborigines; total 
number of males, 56,073 — females, 52,795. Average density of popula- 
tion, 53 per square mile. Number of villages, 1542 ; number of houses, 
22,080; villages per square mile, 74; houses per square mile, ii; 
persons per village, 70 ; persons per house, 4*9. Separate details of the 
population, etc., of the Kandh-mals will be found in the article on that 
tract The following are the figures for Bod proper without the Kandh- 
mdls: — Number of villages, 716; number of houses, 11,269. Pop. 
(1872), 57.058, comprising 42,573 Hindus, 91 Muhammadans, and 
i4>394 ‘others^; number of males, 29,517 — females, 27,541. The 
population is ethnically divided as follows : — Aboriginal tribes, 13,482 
(23*8 per cent.'^ of the population), consisting almost entirely of Kandhs 
(12,019) > semi-aboriginal castes, 6906, almost all Pdns (5273) ; Hindus 
and people of Hindu origin, 36,579 (or 64*1 per cent of the popu- 
lation), the most numerous castes being Damdl and Magadha Godlds 
(of whom there are 13,422), Sdds (4356), and Keuts (3151); Muham- 
madans, 91. 

The Mahanadi, which forms the northern boundary of the State, and 
the Tel, which borders it on the west, afford excellent facilities for water 
carriage ; but except^ a little sdl timber, none of the produce of the 
country is exported. Weekly "markets are held at eight villages, the 
principal commodities sold being coarse rice, oil-seeds, and jungle 
products. The largest and most important village, and the residence of 
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the Rdjd, is Bod (laL 29° 50' 20" n., long. 84® 21' 41" e.), in the north 
of the State on the right bank of the Mahdnadi, 190 miles from the sea. 
The only other village of any size is Jagatigarh. 

The State yields an estimated revenue of a year to its chief; 
the tribute to the British Government is The reigning family 

claims an uninterrupted descent from a stranger who founded the petty 
principality about a thousand years ago-; they are KshTattriyds of the 
solar race. The Raja’s militia in Bod proper consists of 22 men, and 
his police force is of the same strength. He maintains a school. 

Bodd. — ^An extensive zaminddri (estate) belonging to the Rdjd of 
Kuch Behar State, Bengal. Area, 475 square miles ; number of villages, 
90; number of houses, 24,420. Pop. (1872), 141,507, of whom 73,118 
are males and 68,389 females. Average density of population, 298 
per square mile ; villages per square mile, ’19 ; houses per square mil«, 
51; ] ersons per village, 1572; persons per house, 5*8. Chief town, 
with residence of Raja, Bodd; lat. 26° 12' n., long. 88° 38' e. 

Bodanoness. — One of the petty States of Undsarviya in Kdthid,wdr, 
Bombay, consisting of one village, with one independent tribute-payer. 
Lat 21° 24' o" N., long. 71® 50' o" e. ; estimated revenue (1876), ^^105, 
of which ;;,£*io is payable as British tribute. 

Bodh Gayd. — See Buddh Gaya. 

Bodindyakaniir. — Estate in Madura District, Madras. Area, 98 
square miles, containing 21 villages and hamlets, with 6509 houses, and 
(i §7 1) 34,497 inhabitants. Situated in the valley between the Travancore 
and Paldni ranges, watered by the Teni river. This estate was one of the 
original 72 Naiakais Palayam of Madura, the family having emigrated 
from Guti (Gooty) in 1336 a.d. It was resumed by Haidar Alf in 1776, 
and after an interval of semi-independence, again reduced by Tipii. The 
Rdjd, of Travancore subsequently seized the estate, but in 1793 the 
Bddindyakanur chief recovered lipssession. When in 1 7 9^ the CMajsiany’s 
officers proceeded to the settlement of the District, they were resisted by 
the chief of Bddindyakaniir, and the party was fired upo^ It was one 
of the largest of the 24 Palayams then settled, containing 30 villages, 
and yielding about ;^24oo per annum. Annual tribute paid to Govern- 
ment, ;^i 534 - 

Bodin&yakantir. — Town in Madura District, Madras. Lat. 10“ o' 
50" N., long. 77“ 25' o" E. ; pop. (1871), 13,154 \ houses, 2608. Situated 
65 miles west of Madura. The headquarters (kasbd) of a large estate 
of the same name. 

Bodwad. — Town in Khandesh District, Bombay. Lat 20* 52' 
15" N., long. 76** 2' o" E. Situated on the main road frofti Aurangdbdd 
to Burhdnpur, 80 miles north-east of Aurangdbdd, and 2 miles south 
of the Nargund station on the Great Indian ^Peninsula Railway. 
Important trade in cotton, linseed, and other oil-seeds ; post office. 
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BogOOla. — Village in Nadiyd District, Bengal — See Bagula. 

Bogra (Bagurd ), — A British District occupying the east central 
portion of the Rdjsh^hf Kuch-Behar Division, under the I^ieutenant- 
Govemor of Bengal It lies between 24® 32' 15'' and 25® 18' 30" 
N. lat, and between 88® 54' 15" and 89® 48' o" e, long., its 

eastern boundary being roughly formed by the main channel of the 
Brahmaputra; area in 1875, ^ 49 ^ square miles ; population, according 
to the Census of 1872, 689,476 souls. The administrative head- 
quarters are at Bogra town on the Karitoyd river. 

Physical Aspect , — The District presents the usual appearance of an 
alluvial tract, consisting of one level plain, seamed with river beds 
and studded with marshes. It naturally divides into two portions 
of unequal size, an eastern tract forming part of the valley of the 
Brahmaputra, and closely resembling the country in Maimansinh on 
the opposite bank; and a western and larger portion, which merges 
into the undulating clay lands of Din^jpur. Both these tracts are 
profoundly modified by the fluvial action of the great streams which 
flow through or over them ; but the boundary between the two constitutes 
an important landmark in the geographical system of Bengal The 
soil of the Brahmaputra valley is pure alluvion of a whitish colour, 
locally called pali^ the recent deposit of the river floods. In the 
western tract the soil is a stiff clay of a reddish colour, known as khidr^ 
which rests upon a lower stratum of sand ; the country is generally 
above flood level, and much overgrown with scrub jungle. In this 
region are situated the peculiar plots of mulberry-land, which are raised 
by trenching and embankment above the danger of inundation. 

The river system is constituted by the numerous channels of the 
great river of Rangpur, which is variously known as the Tista or Atrdi. 
The Brahmaputra itself, locally termed the Ddokobd or Hatchet-cut, 
only /rinses th^ eastern frontier of the, District as far as the junction of 
the Manas, below which a small portion of the farther bank is included 
within the Bo^rd jurisdiction. The other rivers of the District are the 
Jamuna, Nagar, Karatoya or Phuljur, Bangali, and Manas. Most 
of these intermingle with one another by cross streams ; and they fall 
ultimately either into the Atrdi, or directly into the Brahmaputra. 
They are all portions of the same drainage system, and their comparative 
importance is so variable that it would be useless to describe the course 
of any particular channel in any given year. Historically, the Kardtoyi 
was the main river which brought down towards the Ganges the great 
volume of Tfsti water, before the disastrous floods of 1787. The width 
of its former bed is §till pointed out, and numerous local traditions bear 
witness to its early importance. At present, it is one of the minor 
rivers of the District, and but little used for navigation. 

History , — Bogri has no political history of its own. The District was 
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first formed in 1821, out of certain thdnds or police divisions taken from 
RdjsMhf, Dinijpur, and Rangpur. It was found necessary at that time 
to provide additional facilities for the administration of criminal justice 
in these outlying tracts, which could not be properly supervised from 
the headquarters of their several Districts. This region, also, was then 
rising into notice as a remunerative field for European enterprise, in 
the form of indigo planting and silk winding. For these reasons a 
Joint Magistrate was stationed at Bogrd town, in whom only criminal 
jurisdiction was vested. The duties of revenue collection, together 
with the title of Deputy-Collector, were added in 1832 ; but it was not 
till 1859 that Bogrd was erected into an independent District with a 
Magistrate-Collector of its own. Even at the present day traces may 
be found of the gradual growth of the several administrations, and 
much perplexity still exists with regard to the boundaries of the fiscal 
and magisterial areas. In accordance with a principle which has long 
lost its original utility, large estates were permitted, on removal from 
the criminal supervision of their old Districts, to continue to pay 
revenue into the parent treasury. The fiscal jurisdiction thus broken 
up has never been again reunited under a single authority. Again, con- 
siderable portions of Bogr^ were surveyed with the neighbouring Districts 
to which they had been once attached; and the numerous series of 
papers, which guarantee the efficiency of local administration, lie 
scattered at Rdmpur Beauleah, Nasfrdbdd, and Dindjpur. In addition 
to these fundamental causes of confusion, Bogrd has experienced its 
full share of those frequent rectifications of the executive frontier, 
which so greatly destroy the value of all statistical comparisons 
throughout Bengal. 

The historical interest of the District centres round Mahdsthdn 
Garh, and the town of Sherpur. The former place is now a great 
mound of earth, bounded on one side by the dwindlii^g strs&KJdOf the 
Kardtoyd, and strewn with bricks and a few carvings in stone. But 
when the Kardtoyd was a great river, Mahdsthdn was lljf? capital of an 
early Hindu dynasty, of which numerous traditions still live in the 
memories of the people. In later times it has become a Muhammadan 
place of pilgrimage, being associated with the name of Shdh Sultdn, a 
fakir who figures prominently in the story of the Musalmdn conquest 
Sherpur town represents a more trustworthy epoch in Bengal history. 
It is mentioned by the Mughal chroniclers of the i6th century, 
and appears under the disguise of ‘ Ceerpoor Mirts ’ in the map of 
Bengal by Von den Broucke, the Dutch Governor of India in 1660, 
These notices it owed to its importance as a .frontier post of the 
Muhammadans, previous to the establishment of the Nawdbs of Dacca. 
It is now the residence of three Brdhman families, who rank among the 
wealthiest landholders in the District. 
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People . — Various early estimates of the number of the population 
are extant, but it is not known that any of them were based upon 
trustworthy principles. The most plausible conjecture places the total 
at 900,000 souls, at a time when the District was larger by about one- 
third than it is now. The Census of 1872, which seems to have been 
conducted in Bogrd with special carefulness, disclosed a population of 
689,467 persons, residing in 2666 mauzds or villages, and in 127,099 
houses. The area was taken at 1501 square miles, which gives the 
following averages : — Persons per square mile, 459 ; villages per squcire 
mile, 1*78; houses per square mile, 85. The average number of 
persons per village is 259; of persons per house, 5*4. Classified 
according to sex, there are 347,864 males, and 341,603 females; pro- 
portion of males, 50*45 per cent. Classified according to age, there 
a^e, under twelve years — 131,164 males, and 105,781 females: total, 
23 ^> 94 S> or 34*3 por cent, of the total population. The occupation retun is 
are not trustworthy ; but it may be mentioned that the total number < )f 
male adults connected with agriculture is returned at 171,420, as againfst 
45,280 male adult non-agriculturists. The ethnical division of thje 
people shows — 15 Europeans ; 4 Eurasians; i Nepdli; 318 aborigines?; 
3S>339 semi-Hinduized aborigines; 86,154 Hindus, subdivided accords 
ing to caste; 8016 persons of Hindu origin not recognising caste; 
556,620 Muhammadans. It was one of the surprises revealed by the; 
Census that the Musalmdns constitute more than four-fifths of th# • 
inhabitants. There can be no doubt that in Bogr£, as throughout the rect 
of the Brahmaputra valley, the great bulk of the people are of aboriginal 
descent; and that the majority willingly adopted the conquering faith 
of Islam, in preference to remaining outcastes beyond the pale of 
exclusive Hinduism. To those now regarded as aborigines (318 in 
number) there ought to be added 338 Ghdtwdls, classified in the Census 
Repoif a«^ong the superior Hindu castes, and also 2346 Bunds to be 
transferred from the semi-Hinduized aborigines. These all alike 
represent hillmen from Chutid Nagpqr, who have immigrated into the 
District either to clear the jungle, or to work as labourers on the roads 
and in European factories. Of the semi-Hinduized aborigines, the 
three cognate tribes of Koch, Pdlf, and Rdjbansi make up a total of 
15,649 souls; and it is known that many of the Muhammadans belong 
to the same ethnical stock. Among the Hindus proper, the Brdhmans 
number 4263 ; the Rdjputs, 3426 ; the Kdyasths, 4490. The most 
numerous caste is the Kaibartta, with 14,833 members; and next, the 
Sunri, with 6688. The boating and fishing castes collectively are also 
strongly represented. Emigration from the District is unknown. 
Classified according to religion, the population is composed of— Hindus 
(as loosely grouped together for religious purposes), 130,644, or 19*3 per 
cent. ; Musalmdns, 556,620, or 80*7 per cent. The remainder is made 
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up of 22 Christians, including 3 native converts; and 2181 ‘others/ 
The Vaishnavs are included among the Hindus as numbering 8013 
persons. The Brihma Samdj is represented by about 40 followers in 
Bogri town, who assemble weekly in a meeting-house erected for the 
purpose. As elsewhere throughout India, the Muhammadans of Bogri 
belong to the Hanaff sect of Sunnis. A certain proportion of them are 
said to be indoctrinated with the fanaticism of the reformed Fariizi sect ; 
and, so late as 1871, there was a State prosecution for Wahabi disaffec- 
tion. The Musalm^n fairs and places of pilgrimage are well attended, 
especially the ceremonies connected with the name of Ghdzi Miydn. 

The population is almost entirely rural. Out of a total of 2666 
villages, 2342 each contain less than 500 inhabitants. Bogra town, 
with 5872 souls, is the only town with a population exceeding 5000. 
Sherpur, which has been referred to above, has only 4229. TJ;ie 
comparatively large proportion of Hindus to Musalmdns in both these 
towns is remarkable. No tendency is observed on the part of the 
people towards urban life, but rather the reverse. 

Agriculture^ etc . — Rice constitutes the staple crop throughout the 
District, being especially predominant in the clay tract west of the 
Karitoy£ The dman or winter rice crop, grown on low lands, is 
estimated to furnish 65 per cent, of the total food supply ; and the dus 
or early crop, grown on high lands, about 30 per cent. In the Brahma- 
putra valley oil-seeds are largely grown, and the cultivation of jute is on 
the increase. In 1872, the total area under jute was nearly 50,000 acres, 
chiefly in the police division of Shdridkdndf. The cultivation of sugar- 
cane has fallen off since the early years of the present century. The 
other crops, which include wheat, barley, gdnjd^ and mulberry, are 
insignificant. The principle of the rotation of crops is not practised, 
but fields are occasionally allowed to lie fallow, and jute is never sown 
on the same land for more than three consecutive ygars. is a 

considerable extent of waste land in most parts of the District, which is 
now in process of being reclaimed by hillmen from Chutid, Nigpur, in 
some places under the stimulus of European capital. The rate of rent 
for rice land varies from is. 6d. to 12s. .per acre. Special crops, such 
as mulberry, gdnjd, and pan, pay exceptional rates. The total amount 
received by the zaminddrs under the name of rent is almost universally 
augmented by the exaction of dwdbs 01 customary cesses. There is 
little that is peculiar in the land tenures of Bogrd. At the time of the 
Permanent Settlement the greater part of the District was in the hands 
of three families, the Rdj£ of Dindjpur, the Rdjd of Nattor, and the 
Muhammadan zatpinddr of Silbarsd. .Considerable portions have at 
one time or another been severed from the revenue-paying estates, and 
are now held as Idkhirdj. Old Musalmin endowments of this kind 
are particularly numerous. 
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The ordinary rates of wages, and also the prices of food grains, 
have approximately doubled within the last twenty years. In 1871, 
coolies and agricultural day-labourers received a little more than 4d. 
a day; smiths and carpenters about 8d. In the same year, common 
rice sold at 4s. per cwt. The highest price reached by rice during the 
scarcity of 1874 was 17s. per cwt, which was recorded in the month 
of July. 

Bogrd is liable, to some extent, to the calamity of drought ; but a 
general destruction of the crops from floods is unknown. In 1866, the 
year of the Orissa famine, the local supply fell short, and not a little 
distress was caused by the concurrent increase of the exports to 
other Districts. In 1874, the failure of the rice crop was more severe, 
but actual suffering was anticipated by the prompt intervention of 
Government. More than 8000 tons of food grain were imported from 
Calcutta and Goilandd ; and ;;^So,ooo in all was expended in relief. 
Since the opening of the Northern Bengal State Railway, and the com- 
pletion of a system of minor roads to serve as feeders, every part of 
Bogr£ is now sufficiently provided with means of communication to 
prevent a local scarcity from intensifying into famine. 

ManufactureSy etc . — The growth and preparation of indigo, which 
formerly attracted a large amount of European capital, has now entirely 
disappeared from the District. The industry of silk-spinning still lingers 
in the neighbourhood of Bogrd town, but most of the other filatures 
have been closed, being unable to compete with the Chinese and 
Mediterranean producers. The manufacture of a coarse paper from 
jute is conducted in a few villages. The East India Company is said 
to have established its silk factories at Bogrd in the first decade of this 
century, and to have annually distributed ;;^5 0,000 in the shape of 
advances to the rearers of cocoons. The Company abandoned manu- 
facture ,<o’'jits owq. account in 1834. 

River traffic is brisk in all parts of the District. The chief exports 
are — rice, jate, jnustard-seed, sugar, hides, tobacco, and gdnjd. The 
imports are — salt, piece-goods, pulses, spices, brass ware, cocoa-nuts, and 
betel-nuts. The principal marts are — Hillf, Damdamd, Jamdlganj, 
Bdluchdri, Naugion, and Dubilhdtf, on the Jamund river ; GobindganJ, 
Fakfrganj, Guminfganj, Sfbganj, Sultinganj, and Sherpur, on the Kari- 
toyd ; Dhiipchdnchid on the Ndgar. Some of these are situated just 
beyond the District boundaries, but the business of all is chiefly 
concerned with Bogr^ produce. According to the registration returns 
for the year 1876-77, the total exports from the District were valued at 
;^247,479; the imports at ;^83,99o. In addition, it is supposed that 
a large portion of the Bogrd trade, especially in the case of imports, is 
credited to the neighbouring Districts of Pdbna and Rdjshdhi. The 
chief exports were — rice, 584,000 maundsy and paddy, 46,100 maundsy 
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valued together at ;^i2i,4oo; jute, 266,900 tnaunds, valued at 
;^8 o,o7o. The imports comprised piece-goods (;£^3S, 190)) and salt 
(39,800 maunds^ valued at j^ig,goo). The single mart of^Hilli, which 
deals almost exclusively with Chandernagar, despatched just one-third 
in value of the exports, including 359,600 maunds of rice. Next come 
Dhdpchdnchil with an export of 62,300 maunds of rice ; ^Mathurdpura, 
which exported 51,000 maunds of jute; Diwdntold, 42,500 maunds ; 
Mauarchar, 36,900 maunds; Gosdibdri, 28,300 maunds. Of the 
imports of piece-goods, Bogrd town alone received ;^23,68o. 

The Northern Bengal State Railway, which has recently been opened, 
runs through Bogrd District for a distance of 39 miles. Advantage was 
taken of the famine relief operations in 1874 to construct a system of 
minor roads to serve as feeders to the railway. These roads, which 
have an average width of 16 feet, are 15 in number, with an aggregate, 
length of 137 miles. The total cost was about ;^3o,ooo. Not a single 
road in the District is metalled. The chief means of communication 
are the natural water-courses, by which every village can be approached 
during the rainy season. 

Administration. — In 1870-71, the net revenue of Bogrd District 
amounted to ^£*60,639, towards which the land tax contributed 
;^43,98 i, or 70 percent.; the net expenditure was ;^i4,857, or 
about one-quarter of the revenue. In the same year there was one 
covenanted officer stationed in the District, 5 magisterial courts open, 
and a Bench of 8 honorary magistrates. For police purposes the District 
is divided into 8 thdnds or police circles, with three outposts. In 1872, 
the regular police force numbered 246 men of all ranks, maintained at 
a total cost of ^^^5213. In addition, there was a municipal police of 
36 men, and a rural police or village watch of 2628 men. The total 
machinery, therefore, for the protection of person and property con- 
sisted of 2910 officers and mea, giving i man to ev^ *5-^ -*5311 are 
mile of area, or to every 236 in the population. The estimated total 
cost was 12,3 1 6, averaging ;^8, 4s. id. per square mile, .and 4|d. 
per head of population. In the same year, the total numoer of persons 
in Bogr^ District convicted of any offence^ great or small, was 344, the 
great majority of the convictions being for petty offem ea The District 
contains i jail, at Bogrd, town. The total cost of the jail amounted in 
1872 to ;^707, or ;^8, 4s. 7d. per prisoner; the jail manufactures for 
that year yielded only 8s. of net profit. The death-rate was as low as 
1 8 *5 per thousand, against 53*4 for Bengal generally. 

Education has widely spread of recent years, chiefly owing to 
the changes by which grants in aid .were assigned,* first to the 
middle class vernacular schools, and afterwards to the village schools 
or pdthsdlds. In 1856, there were only 8 schools in the District, 
attended by 593 pupils. In 1870, the numbers had increased to 
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29 schools and 1221 pupils ; and by 1873, the reforms of Sir George 
Campbell still further raised the number of schools to 113, and that of 
pupils to 3652, showing i school for every 13 square miles, and 5 
pupils to every thousand of the population. In the last-mentioned year, 
the total expenditure on education was ;^i9i2, towards which Govern- 
ment contributed £9^1, 0^ slightly more than one-half. The higher 
class English school at Bogrd town has 6 masters and 1 1 7 pupils. 

The subdivisional system has not been extended to Bogrd District. 
There are 32 pargands or Fiscal Divisions, with an aggregate of 656 
revenue-paying estates. In 1876, there was i civil judge and 7 stipen- 
diary magistrates. The two municipalities of Bogrd town and Sherpur 
contain together a total population of 10,101. In 1874, the gross muni- 
cipal income was ;^696, the average rate of taxation being is. 4d. per 
bead. 

Mediccd Aspects , — The climate of Bogrd is somewhat less hot than 
that of the Districts farther to the west. It has been observed that the 
wind, when blowing from the east, is perceptibly cooled by passing over 
the wide stream of the Brahmaputra. The average mean temperature 
is 7877° F. ; the maximum on record is 98° F., in May 1873, and the 
minimum 38® F., in January 1864. The average annual rainfall is 73*89 
inches; but in 1873, only 36*64 inches fell, a deficiency which caused 
the scarcity of the following year. 

The prevailing diseases are fevers and bowel ''omplaints of ^^pnous 
kinds. Cholera is said to be endemic towards the south-west of the 
District, which is not far from the Chalan Ml ; and this disease occa- 
sionally breaks out with extreme epidemic severity. Small-pox has been 
checked in recent years by the increasing popularity of vaccination, 
especially among the Muhammadans. Goitre is reported to be preva- 
lent in the tract where jute is grown and steeped. The vital statistics 
for SQj^oied arqas show a death-rate, during 1875, of 2672 per thousand 
in the rural area, and 5274 in the urban area, which is conterminous 
with Bogr^ town. There were, in 1873, three charitable dispensaries in 
the District, at which 15 1 in-door and 7484 out-door patients were 
treated during the year. 

Bogr4 {Bagurd), — Chief town and administrative headquarters 
of Bogrd District, Bengal ; situated on the w^est bank of the Kardtoyd 
river. Lat. 24® 50' 45" n., long. 89° 25' 50" e. ; pop. (1872), 
5872, comprising 2550 Hindus, 3300 Muhammadans, and 22 Christians; 
number of males, 3343 — females, 2529. Municipal income in 1871-72, 
^£282; incidence of municipal taxation, is. 4^d. per head of popula- 
tion within municipal limits. . The town has no interesting buildings ; 
there are two markets, known as the Kdlitald and Mdlthinagar Mts, 

Bokdro. — Coal-fifeld in Hazdribdgh District, Bengal; lies between 
^ 23® 40' and 23® 50' N. lat, and between 85" 30' and 86® 10' e. long., 
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covering an area of 220 square miles; greatest length from east to west, 
40 miles ; maximum breadth from north to south, miles. It takes 
its name from the river Bokdro, which flows through the field for a 
distance of 27 miles. The coal series represented are the Tilcher, 
Ddmodar, and Panchet ; the amount of available fuel has been estimated 
at 1500 millions of tons. Coal has of late years been regularly cut near 
the villages of Charhi, Phusro, Tapin-Pindra, and Pangahri, to supply 
fuel for burning bricks in Hazdribdgh, and some has been carted to 
Gayd Bokaro stands third in order of importance among the fields 
of the Damodar valley which have already been examined and 
reported on. 

Bol^n. — Pass leading over the Brahuik Mountains, from the plains 
of Kachhi to the highlands of Sarawdn, Baluchistdn. It commences in 
lat. 29“ 30' N., long. 6 f 40' E., about 5 miles north-west of Dddar, and 
rises in a succession of narrow valleys between high ranges, having a 
north-westerly course, until it culminates in a broad plain called the 
Dasht-i-Bidaulat. The total length of the pass is about 60 miles ; 
elevation of the top, about 8500 feet ; average ascent, 90 feet in the 
mile. From the foot of the pass the halting-places are — Khundildni, 
) inile^ ; Kirta, 14 miles; Bibi-Ndni, 9 miles; Ab-i-Gum, 14 miles; 
Sir Bolin, 6 miles ; and from Sir-i-Boldn to the top of the pass, Dasht- 
i-Bidanlat, the distance is 10 miles. The Bolan river, a hill torrent 
rising at Sir-i-Bolin, flows through the whole length of the pass, and is 
frequently crossed in the first march from the foot. This torrent is, 
like all mountain streams, subject to sudden floods. In 1841, a British 
detachment was lost with its baggage in such a flood. When the river 
is not swollen, however, artillery can be conveyed through without any 
serious difficulty ; and the pass is consequently of great importance from 
a military point of view. In 1839, a Bengal column with its artillery, 
consisting of 8-inch mortars, 24-pound howitzers, and i^-poundpr guns, 
went through the Boldn in six days. At two principal points the pass is 
very narrow — namely, just above Khundilini, and beyoi^ Sy-i-Boldn ; 
at these places it might be held by a very small force against immensely 
superior numbers. At the first-mentioned pcjint, the cliff’s of conglomerate 
on either side rise to a height of 800 feet, and when tht* river is in flood, 
the stream completely fills the narrow gorge ; at the other point, the 
rocks are of limestone, and the passage is so narrow that only three or 
four men can ride abreast The temperature in the pass during May is 
very high ; water is abundant and good, but firewood is scarcely pro- 
curable. There is no cultivation, the route being infested by the Marsi 
and Khdka tribes of Baluchis, who live principally by plundering 
caravans proceeding from Khorasdn to Sind, anj 3 deter peaceably- 
disposed tribes from settling in the valleys. *From Bibi-Ndni a 
mountain road leads to Kheldt, vtd Baradi, Rodbar, Nurmah Takhi, and 
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Kishan; distance, no miles. Distance from top of pass to Quetta, 25 
miles ; road good. 

BoUram. — Military cantonment in the Nizim’s Dominions ; situated 
in lat 17® 32' N., long. 78* 34' e., on a piece of high ground 6 or 8 
miles in circumference, having on its summit an open plain extending 
east of the cantonment Elevation above sea, 1890 feet; distance from 
Haidardbid (Hyderabad), 1 1 miles north, and from Sikandardbdd (Secun- 
derabad), 6 miles north. The troops stationed here belong to the 
HaidardbM Contingent * The place is very healthy, and is resorted to 
as a sanitarium by the Europeans of Haidar^bdd and Sikandardbdd. 
Several kinds of English vegetables and fruits thrive well. A disturbance 
occurred among the men of one of the Nizdm^s cavalry regiments sta- 
tioned here in 1855, and Brigadier Colin Mackenzie was severely wounded. 

Bolpur. — Village in Birbhiim District, Bengal, and a station on the 
East Indian Railway; distance from Calcutta (Howrah), 99 miles. 
Since the opening of the railway, the village has risen rapidly in 
importance, and is now a considerable place of trade. 

Bolundra. — Petty State in the Mdlii Kdnta Agency, under the 
Bombay Government. The Thdkur, Rewdn Sinh, is a Rewar Rdjput, 
descended from a younger branch of the Randsan family. The first 
Thdkur of Bolandra obtained the estate as a maintenance in 1724. 
The land under cultivation is estimated at 5200 bighas. Pop. (1875), 
647 ; revenue, ; tribute of about is paid to the Mahdrdjd of 
Edar. ^ « 

Bomanahilli — Village in Bellary District, Madras, which gives its 
name to a great irrigational project, designed — by the construction of a 
reservoir and channels, at a cost of ;£^5o,ooo — to irrigate 64,000 acres 
of land. 

Bombadi. — Revenue circle and township in British Burma. — See 
BhuMv^wadi. V 

Bombay. — The Western Presidency of British India, comprising 24 
British Districts and 19 States, or aggregates of States called Agencies, 
under the protection of Her Majesty's Indian Government. The territory 
thus composed extends from 28* 47' to 13® 53' n. lat, and from 66“ 43' 
to 76“ 30' E. long. The British Districts, including Sind, contain a 
total area of 124,465 square miles, and a total population (according to 
the Census of 1872) of 16,349,206 souls; the native States cover an 
additional area estimated at 71,769 square miles, with a population of 
souls: grand total area, 196,234 square miles; grand total 
population, 25,180,936. Since the date of the Census the State of 
Baroda, with an estimated area of 4399 square miles, and a population 
of about 2,000,000 souls, has been withdrawn from political relations 
with Bombay and '"placed in direct subordination to the Supreme 
Government of India ; but from a geographical point of view, as 
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being intricately interlaced with British Districts, Baroda may still be 
regarded as forming part of Bombay. The Portuguese possessions of 
Goa, Damdn, and Diu, with an aggregate area of about 1146 square 
miles, and an estimated population of 428,955 souls, are also included 
within the geographical limits of this Presidency. The capital of the 
Province, the residence of the Governor, and the head2[uarters of all 
the administrative departments, is Bombay City, situated on an island 
of the same name on the shore of the Arabian Sea, in 18° 55' 5" n. lat, 
and 72° 53' 55" E. long. 

Boundaries . — Bombay Presidency is bounded on the north by the 
State of Baluchistdn or Kheldt, the British Province of the Punjab, and 
the Native States of Rajputdna ; on the east by the Marhattd State of 
Indore, the Central Provinces, West Berar, and the Dominions of the 
Nizdm of Haidardbdd ; on the south by the Presidency of Madras and 
the Siate of Mysore; on the west by the Arabian Sea; and on the 
north-west by Baluchistin. 

History . — The territory included within Bombay Presidency was 
in old times partitioned among many independent kingdoms. The 
most ancient records and memorials, such as the inscribed rock of 
Girndr and the caves of Ajanta, carry us back to the period before 
and at the commencement of the Christian era, when Buddhism was 
prevalent as the orthodox creed throughout the peninsula of India. 
This early faith is Jtow represented by the Jains, who are still an 
influential sect in ^fis part of the country, adhering with tenacity to 
their time-worn traditions. The names of the most ancient Hindu king- 
doms which can be localized in Western India are — Maharashtra, 
the present Marhatta country, which is interpreted to mean either 
‘ the great country’ or ‘ the country of the aboriginal tribe of Mahdrs ;’ 
Gujardshtra, or the modern Guzerat, ‘the country of the Gdjars,’ 
including the peninsula of Kathiawar, wjiich was once the headquarters 
of a great kingdom known as Saurdshtra, or ‘ the countrj' of the Sauras;’ 
and lastly, Sindhu or Sind, ^hich is emphatically the land of the Indus 
river. A succession of dynasties of Rajput origin ruled ovtfr these regions 
during the first ten centuries of the Christian era. The most powerful 
seem to have been that which had its capital at Walpbhi, in the modem 
Gohelwad, and the Chdlukya empire of the Deccan (Dakshin). Our 
knowledge of this period is chiefly derived from coins and charters on 
stone and copper, which have been found in great abundance in certain 
localities. Continuous history begins with the invasions of the 
Musalmans. 

Sind was the first part of India in which^the Muhammadans established 
a footing. But the best known event in this period of history is the 
invasion of Guzerat by Mahmdd of Ghaznf in 1024, when the sacred 
temple of Somndth was sacked and an immense booty carried away by 
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the invader. Henceforth the Rdjput dynasty of Guzerat, whose capital 
was at Anhalwddd or Patan, defended themselves with varying success 
against successive waves of invasion, until their kingdom was finally 
destroyed in 1297 by Alaf Khdn, the general of the Turki Emperor of 
Delhi, Ald-iid-din Khilji. For about a century, from 1297 to 1403, 
Guzerat was governed by deputies sent from Delhi ; but the last of these 
governors, Jafar Khdn, a Rdjput renegade, openly threw off his allegiance 
to the emperor, and founded an independent dynasty known as the 
Ahmeddbdd kingdom, from the capital built in 1413 by Ahmad i. 
This dynasty attained to great power and splendour, as is testified 
both by the reports of European travellers and the ruined buildings still 
existing at Ahmeddbdd and Chdmpaner. The annual revenue is said 
to have amounted to ii millions sterling. In 1573, Guzerat was con- 
quered by the Mughal Emperor Akbar, who led the invading army in 
person, and the Province was again subjected to the control of viceroys 
from Delhi. During the 17 th century, Muhammadan authority was 
maintained despite the rising power of the Marhattas on the south of 
the Province; but, on the death of Aurangzeb in 1707, all show of order 
was swept away, and in 1757 the Province of Guzerat, with its capital, 
Ahmeddbdd, was finally surrendered to the Marhattds, under the joint 
leadership of a deputy of the Peshwd and Ddmajf Gdekwdr. 

The Deccan (Dakshin) was first conquered by the Muhammadans in 
1294-95, though the difficult nature of the hill tracts, and dissension 
among the invaders, long prevented the subjugation from being compl(|te. 
In 1345, the weakness of Muhammad Tughlak, the Turki Emperor of 
Delhi, encouraged Ahmad Shdh Bdhmani to rise in rebellion and found 
an independent dynasty called after his own name, whose earliest capital 
was at Gulbarga, subsequently removed to Bidar. About 1490 the 
Bdhmani kingdom fell to pieces, being partitioned among the feudatory 
nobles, of whom the two greatest founded the dynasties of Bijdpur and 
Ahmednagar. Towards the close of the i6th century, the Mughal 
emperors of Delhi began to press upon These independent kingdoms 
from the north, and the Marhattd horsemen, under Sivaji, found their 
opportunity in the continual (|issensions of the Musalmans. In 1637, the 
Nizdm Shdhi dynasty of Ahmednagar was finally overthrown, and its 
territory divided between the Mughals and the Bijdpur kings. In 1684, 
Bijdpur was itself taken by the Emperor Aurangzeb, and the Mughals 
and the Marhattas were left face to face. The great Sivaji was 
born in 1627. He rose to power by developing the natural talent of 
his countrymen for rapine and treachery, and by alternately playing off 
the Musalmdne of Bjjdpur ancj, Delhi against each other. In 1674, he 
ventured to declare his independence openly by being crowned at R^i- 
garh, and six years afterwards he died. His lineal successors, the Rdjds 
of Satara, did not inherit his genius for command ; but the Marhattd 
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traditions were maintained by subordinate officials and generals, who 
carved out for themselves kingdoms in all parts of the peninsula, 
and only lost the supreme empire of India by their defeat at the 
hands of the Afghans at Pinipat The most important members of the 
Marhatti confederacy who played a part in the history of Bombay were 
— the Peshwa, or over-lord, the hereditary mayor of the palace to the 
effete descendants of Sivaji, who may be said to have established his 
sovereignty in 1749, with Poona for his capital; and the Gdekwar of 
Baroda. These two chiefs collected tribute during the i8th century 
from the greater part of what is now the Presidency of Bombay. 

The first European nation to have dealings with the west coast of 
India was the Portuguese. In 1498, Vasco da Gama landed at Calicut ; 
five years later, the great Albuquerque conquered Goa ; and as early as 
1532, the Portuguese are found in occupation of the island of Bombay. 
For a hundred years they maintained their monopoly of the Eastern* 
trade. The first English ship is said to have arrived at Surat, then the 
chief emporium of Indian commerce, in 1608. Shortly afterwards the 
English merchants fought a sea-battle with the Portuguese near Surat, 
and, as the result of their victory, obtained a charter from the Delhi 
Emperor Jahangir in 1613, entitling them to establish a factory in that 
city. The Dutch received a similar authorization in 1618. Bombay 
island, comprising the present Bombay City, was ceded to the English 
Crown in i66i as part of the dower of the Infanta Catharina on her 
marriage with Charles ii. A British fleet was sent out under the Earl of 
Marlborough to take possession of the island ; but a dispute arose with 
the Portuguese governor, and in 1668 the king was glad to hand over his 
unprofitable acquisition, at that time considered as the grave of Europeans, 
to the newly formed East India Company, on payment of the annual rent 
of ;^io in gold. The total revenue was estimated at 75,000 xerapkins^ 
or about ;^65oo, paid by a population of 10,000 souls. The Company 
forthwith adopted measures to ^strengthen the fortifiontions, attract 
European settlers, and encourage manufacture and commerce. In 
1686, the chief control of all the Company’s possessions^n Ihdia was 
transferred from Surat to Bombay, which was erected into an inde- 
pendent Presidency in 1708, on the amalgamation of the two rival 
English Companies trading with India ; and finally, in 1773, Bombay 
was placed in a position of qualified dependent e upon the Governor of 
Bengal at Calcutta, whose place is now filled by the Viceroy. 

For more than a century the position of the English at Bombay was 
merely that of traders, who had successfully infringed the monopoly of 
the Portuguese and the Dutch, but were hemmed in on the landward 
side by the rising power of the Marhattds.* The first of the Marhatta 
chiefs with whom they came in collision was Angrid, who, from his 
stronghold on the island of Koldba, dominated the entire coast of the 
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Konkan with a numerous piratical fleet In 1756, the Governor of 
Bombay, in alliance with the Peshwi, despatched an expedition by sea, 
which captured Angrid^s fortified harbour of Savandrug; and in the 
same year an expedition sent from England, under the joint command 
of Admiral Watson and the celebrated Clive, stormed Gherid or Vizia- 
drug, and won a booty of ;^i 00,000. The power of the Marhatta 
pirates was thus broken, but the only territorial acquisition made by the 
English was a few villages on the mainland south of Bombay. In 1774, 
the Bombay Government commenced the first Marhattd war, on the 
occasion of a disputed succession to the title of Peshwd. This 
war was marked by the inglorious convention of Wargdum, and the 
repulse of General Goddard at the foot of the Bor-Ghdt. It was 
terminated by the treaty of Sdlbai ; in accordance with which the 
English retained permanent possession of Salsette, Elephanta, Karanja 
' and Hog Island, but gave back Bassein and all their conquests in 
Guzerat to the Peshwd, and made over Broach to Sindhia. The castle 
of Surat had been in British hands since 1759 j and in 1800 the entire 
administration of that city was transferred to them by the Muhammadan 
Nawdb, whose descendants retained the empty title until 1842. The 
second Marhattd war was occasioned by the treaty of Bassein in 1802, 
by which the Peshwd accepted the subsidiary system that formed the 
keynote to the Marquis of Wellesley’s policy. As the result of that war, 
a considerable tract in Guzerat, including the present Districts of Surat, 
Broach, and Kdira, was ceded to the British, and their political 
influence became predominant at the courts of Poona and Baroda. 
During the interval of peace that followed, measures were taken for 
destroying the haunts of the pirates who then infested the gulfs of Cambay 
and Cutch (Kachchh). In 1807, the States of Kdthidwdr were taken 
under British protection, and in 1809 the Rdo of Cutch was induced to 
sign a treaty promising to co-operate in the suppression of piracy. But 
no sooner had the Peshwd, Bdjf Rdo, been restored to his throne at 
Poona by a British army, than he bega» to plot for the expulsion of 
the British fiom the Deccan. At last, in 1817, he suddenly attacked 
the Resident, Mr. Elphinstone, who retired to Kirki, where a small 
British force was stationed, which a few days afterwards utterly 
defeated the whole army of the Peshwd. After a few more engage- 
ments, the fugitive Peshwd surrendered to Sir John Malcolm. A 
pension of ;!^8o,ooo was guaranteed to him for life, but he was deprived 
of all his dominions. By this step the Bombay Presidency was 
augmented by the annexation of the Districts of Poona, Ahmednagar, 
Ndsik, Sholdpur, Belgaum, Kalddgi, Dhdrwdr, Ahmeddbdd, and the 
Konkan; thus receiving at one time the greater part of its present 
territory. At the same date, Holkdr made over his rights in Khandesh 
District to the British. Satdra lapsed to the paramount power in 1848, 
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on the death of the last lineal descendant of Sivaji without heirs ; the 
non-regulation tracts of the Pdnch Mahils were ceded by Sindhia in 
i860 ; and in 1861 the southern limits of the Presidency were extended 
by the transfer of the District of North Kanara from Madras. 

The history of Sind forms a chapter apart from that of the rest of 
the Presidency. Shortly after the beginning of the present century, the 
Government of that country was assumed by four broth&s of Baluchi' 
origin, known as the Tdlpur Amirs. The advance of the British power, 
and especially the right of passage up the Indus at the time of the 
Afghan war, caused complications with the Amirs of Sind. Hostilities 
were precipitated by an attack upon the British Residency at Haidar- 
dbdd, and the war that followed was signalized by the decisive victory of 
Miani (Meeanee). The Province was annexed to the British Empire 
in 1843, the conquering general, Sir Charles Napier, was appointed 
the first Commissioner. Sind continues to be administered as a non- 
regulation Province ; and at the present time a proposal is under 
consideration to detach it from Bombay, and place it, together with 
the frontier Districts of the Punjab, immediately under the Supreme 
Government of India. 

The recent history of Bombay is destitute of any stirring incidents. 
Peace has remained unbroken, even during the troublous season of 
1857, when the border line between mutiny and discipline was marked 
by the limits where the Bengal and Bombay armies touched. The 
local army has done good service in many climes. In Afghanistan 
and Persia, in Burma and China, in Aden and Abyssinia, the Sepoys 
of Bombay have shown themselves willing to do their duty where- 
soever called. But the chief glory of British administration has lain 
in the development of the arts of peace. Instead of the chronic 
disorder of the Marhatta period, absolute security is now guaranteed 
to life and property. Where bands of irregular horsemen formerly 
collected a scanty tribute from* the villagers at the shear’s point, the 
land revenue is now realized *t)y peaceful operation of law in amounts 
larger than could be conceived in the wildest dreamtf of extortion. 
The railway, a triumph of engineering skill, climbs with ease the 
famous Bor-Ghdt, which in old times shut off the fertile plateau of the 
Deccan from the sea-coast, and once witnessed the discomfiture of a 
British army. A series of administrative refo'*ms, originated by Mount- 
stuart Elphinstone, Governor of Bombay from 1819 to 1827, have been 
continued and developed by the subsequent succession of rulers ; and 
the benefits cf civilisation have been widely distributed through the 
land. The cultivator is no longer a tenant-at-will of the £tate, liable to 
unlimited exactions of revenue; his position is now that of a part 
owner of the soil, with rights which he can transmk by sale or descent, 
subject only to the payment of a rent-charge fixed for a term of years. 

VOL. II. M 
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At the same time, the ambition of the upper classes has been turned 
into the peaceful channels of commerce. The growth of the trade in 
cotton is at once the cause and the measure of the advance in the 
average standard of comfort. Whole Districts in Guzerat and the 
Deccan have found their advantage in cultivating a staple which for a 
short season brought them a golden return, and still pays better than 
the ordinary grain crops. Bombay city herself, the most populous and 
the most wealthy in all India, shows by her palaces, her docks, and her 
public works, the general prosperity of the land over which she rules, 
and from which she draws a rich tribute. 

Physical Aspects . — The Presidency of Bombay presents on the map 
the appearance of an irregular strip of land, stretching along the 
eastern shore of the Arabian Sea, and extending up the lower portion of 
the Indus valley. The continuous coast line is only broken towards 
the north by the gulfs of Cambay and Cutch, between which lies the 
projecting peninsula of Kdthiawdr. The seaboard is generally rock- 
bound and difficult of access, though it contains many estuaries forming 
fair-weather ports for vessels engaged in the coasting trade. Bombay 
and Karwar alone have harbours sufficiently landlocked to protect 
shipping during the prevalence of the south-west monsoon. 

Physically as well as historically, Bombay may be roughly divided 
into two distinct portions, the Narbadd (Nerbudda) forming the 
boundary line. To the north of that river, lie Guzerat, Kdthidwdr, Cutch, 
and Sind; to the south the Marhattd country, including portions of the 
Deccan and the Karnatic, and the Konkan. The former of these tracts 
is for the most part a low plain of alluvial origin. In Southern Guzerat 
thevalleys of the Tdpti and Narbadd form sheets of unbroken cultivation. 
But in Northern Guzerat the soil becomes sandy and the rainfall deficient; 
cultivation is largely dependent either upon artificial irrigation or the 
natural humidity caused by the neighbourhood of the ocean. In Sind 
the surface is a wide expanse of desbrt sand, interrupted only by low 
cliffs or undulating sand-heaps. The geological formation is distinct from 
that of the rewt of the Indian peninsula, consisting of lime.stone rocks, 
continuous with those found in Persia and Arabia. The latter of the 
two tracts is an upland country furrowed with high mountains and deep 
valleys, which intercept the rain-clouds of the monsoonsj and blossom 
with tropical verdure. The geological formation is composed of nearly 
horizontal strata of basalt and similar rocks, which naturally break 
into steep terraces and hog-backed ridges, and have produced by their 
decomposition the famous ‘black cotton soil,' unsurpassed for its 
fertility. Perched upon these rugged eminences stand the impregnable 
hill forts famous in Marhatfi history. Within this secdnd tract, the 
Deccan, the Karn^tic, and the Konkan are each marked by special 
features of their owa The Deccan, including Khandesh District, is an 
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elevated plateau behind the Western Ghats. It is drained by several 
large rivers, along whose banks are fields of much fertility ; but for the 
rest, the air is dry and the rainfall uncertain. The Karnatic, or country 
south of the Kistna river, is a plain of lower elevation, and contains 
wide expanses of black soil under continuous cultivation. The Konkan 
is the name for the narrow strip of land lying between tjie base of the 
Ghats and the sea. As a whole, it is a rugged and difficult country, 
intersected by numerous creeks, and abounding in isolated peaks 
and detached ranges of hills. The cultivation consists only of a few 
rich plots of rice-land and gardens of cocoa-nut. The rainfall is 
excessive. 

Mountams, — The following are the chief mountain ranges, which all 
have a general direction from north to south. In the north-west, on the 
right bank of the Indus, the Hdla Mountains, a continuation of the greqf 
Sulcru^n range, separate British India from the domains of the Khan of 
Khclat. In Sind there are low ranges of sand-hills, and in Cutch and 
Kathiawar several isolated peaks and cliffs, which form geologically a 
continuation of the Aravalli Mountains. Proceeding towards the south- 
east, an extensive mountain chain is met with, which may be regarded 
either as a southern spur of the Aravalli Mountains or a northern pro- 
longation of the Western Ghdts beyond the valleys of the Tapti and Nar- 
bada. These hills separate Guzerat from the States of Central India, 
beginning in the neighbourhood of Mount Abu and stretching south- 
wards down to the right bank of the Narbada. South of the Tdpti the 
country becomes rugged and broken, with isolated masses of rock and 
projecting spurs, forming the watershed for the great rivers of the Deccan. 
This rugged region constitutes, strictly speaking, the northern extremity 
of the Western Ghits, here called the Sahyadri PI ills. That great 
range runs southward parallel to the sea-coast for upwards of 500 miles, 
with a general elevation of about 1800 feet above the sea, though 
individual peaks rise to more than double that height^ The western 
declivity is abrupt, and the low strip of land bordering the sej-shore is 
seldom more than 40 miles in width. The ghats do not descend in one 
sheer precipice, but, as is usually the case with a trap formation, the 
descent is broken by a succession of terraces. The landward slope 
is gentle, also falling in terraces, the crest of the range being in many 
cases but slightly raised above the level of tl c central plateau of the 
Deccan. Apart from many minor spurs of the Western Ghdts, only two 
ranges in the Presidency have a direction from east to west. The 
Sdtpura range, from the neighbourhood of the fort of Asirgarh to its 
termination in the east of Guzerat, forms the watershed* between the 
Tdpti and Narbadd rivers, separating Khandesh District from the terri- 
tories of Indore. The Sdtmala or Ajanta Hills, whidh divide Khandesh 
on the south from the Nizdm’s Dominions, are of less importance, being 
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rather the northern slope of the plateau of the Deccan than a distinct 
hill range. 

Rivers . — Bombay Presidency has no great rivers which it can call its 
own. The outlying Province of Sind is penetrated throughout its entire 
length from north to south by the Indus, whose overflowing waters are 
the sole means of distributing fertility through that parched region. 
Its season of flood begins in March and continues until September, 
during which time the discharge of water, calculated at 40,857 cubic feet 
in December, is said to increase tenfold. The entire lower portion of the 
delta is torn and furrowed by old channels of the river, for the surface 
is a light sand, easily swept away and redeposited year by year. A full 
account of the utility of the Indus, both for irrigation and navigation, 
will be found in the separate article on that river. The plains of 
^Northern Guzerat are watered by a few small streams, the chief of 
which are the Subarmati and Mahi, both rising in the Mdhi Kanta Hills 
and flowing southward into the head of the Gulf of Cambay. The 
Narbadd, in its westerly course to the sea from Central India has but a 
short section within the limits of the Presidency. It separates the terri- 
tory of Baroda from the Rewa Kdnta Agency, and, after ])assing the city 
of Broach, falls into the Gulf of Cambay by a noble estuary. For about 
100 miles from the sea it is navigable at all seasons by country boats, 
and during the rains by vessels of 50 tons burden. The Tdpti, though a 
smaller river, has a greater commercial importance. It flows through the 
whole length of Khandesh District, and enters the sea a little above, the 
city of Surat. Both these rivers run for the most ])art between high banks, 
and are little used for purposes of irrigation. Passing southwards, the hill 
streams which rise in the Western Ghats and flow west into the Arabian 
Sea are very numerous, but of little importance. During the rains they 
become formidable torrents, but in the hot season they dwindle away and 
almost cease ^\o flow. In the low lands of the Konkan their annual 
floods have worn deep creeks, which in such a broken country form 
valuable^ highways for traffle. In the extreme south of the Presidency, 
in the District of North Kanara, these westward-flowing streams become 
larger ; one of them, the Sherdvati, plunges downwards from the 
mountains in the celebrated Falls of Gersoppa — a succession of cascades, 
of which the principal is 890 feet in height. On the eastern side of the 
Ghdts are the headwaters of both the Godavari and Kistna (Krishna) 
rivers, the former of w’hich rises near Nasik and the latter near Maha- 
baleshwar. Both of these, after collecting the waters of many tributary 
streams, some of considerable size, leave the Presidency in a south- 
easterly dire*ction,o crossing the entire plain of the Deccan on their way 
to the Bay of Bengal. 

Bays and Lakes . — The most peculiar natural feature in the Presidency 
is the Ran or Gulf of Cutch (Kachchh). Authorities have not yet decided 
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whether it is an arm of the sea from which the waters have receded, or 
an inland lake whose seaward barrier has been swept away by some 
natural convulsion. It covers an estimated area of 8000 square miles, 
forming the western boundary of the Province of Guzerat ; but when 
flooded during the rainy season, it unites the two gulfs of Cutch 
and Cambay, and converts the peninsula of Cutch into an island. In 
the dry season the soil is impregnated with salt, ^he surface in some 
places being moist and marshy, and in others strewed with gravel and 
shmgle like a dry river-bed or sea-beach. At this time the Ran is 
frequented by numerous herds of anteloi)e, the ‘black buck’ of sportsmen. 
Considerable tracts of marshy land are to be found in the Province of 
Sind, caused by changes in the course of the Indus. The Manchhar 
lake, on the right bank of the river, near the town of Sehwan, is swelled 
during the annual season of inundation to an area of about 160 square 
miles , nnd a large portion of the newly-formed delta has not yet been 
fully reclaimed from the antagonistic forces of the river and the sea. 
Along the coast of the Konkan the low-lying lands on the borders 
of the salt-water creeks are liable to be overflowed at high tide. 
Two artificial sheets of water for their size may be dignified with 
the title of lakes. Vehar tank, constructed to provide Bombay city 
with water, is situated about 16 miles distant from the city, amid a 
group of hills near the town of Tanna ; it has an area of about 1400 
acres. Karakwdsla tank, intended to supply Poona, and also to irrigate 
tho neighbouring fields, covers an area of 3500 acres. 

Minerals, — The country is deficient in mineral wealth, though 
abundantly supplied with stone adapted for building and roadmaking. 
At Teagdr, in the District of Dhdrwdr, iron ore is mined and smelted, 
but the scarcity of fuel prevents operations on an extensive scale. In 
the same District, large slate quarries are worked. There are five 
valuable limestone quarries neac Kardchi (Kurrache^I, and lime is 
burned in Belgaum District. The bordering mountains of Baluchistdn 
are reported to contain large quantities of gypsum, copper, kad, anti- 
mony, and sulphur. 

The Forests of Bombay belong to two separate classes — the produce 
of the alluvial plains in Sind, and the produce of the mountains of the 
Western Ghats. The State reserves in Sind are estimated to cover an 
area of 352,041 acres, lying along the banks of the Indus. They are 
divided into blocks, locally known as bclds,, which are said to have been 
originally formed as hunting grounds by the Amirs, the former Muham- 
madan rulers of the Province. Frequent changes in the course of the 
river sweep away large portions of these helds,, the average annual loss 
from erosion being calculated at as much as io,ooo^acres ; and, though 
fresh deposits of alluvion afford some compensation, it takes many years to 
replace the timber-trees thus carried off*. The most valuable trees are 
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sisu or blackwood (Dalbergia sisoo) ; bAbul (Acacia Arabica), which here 
attains a large size ; bhan (Populus Euphratica), a soft wood which 
grows in great abundance in Upper Sind ; and tamarisk (Tamarix 
Indica), which never attains large dimensions, but is extensively used 
as fuel by the river steamers. The bamboo is altogether unknown 
in Sind, but the true date (Phoenix dactylifera) grows abundantly near 
Sukkur, in the upper part of the Province. In 1875-76, the total receipts 
of the Forest Department in Sind amounted to ;^28,236, against an 
expenditure of ;^i 9,042, showing a net profit of ;^9i94. The work of 
conservancy is chiefly confined to the prevention of mischief by fire, and 
the planting of babul trees. The hill forests are practically limited to 
the range of the Western Ghdts. In Guzerat and the Karnatic, cultiva- 
tion is too widely spread; and in the Deccan and Khandesh District the 
Atmosphere is too dry, and the rainfall too uncertain. In the northern 
extremity of the Ghdts occurs the tract known as the Dangs, — low, 
damp, and enclosed by hills, — ^which yields little besides its timber ; and 
in the extreme south the District of North Kanara forms in its uplands 
one vast forest, from which one-half of the total forest revenue in 
the Presidency is derived. The woods of the Northern Konkan 
possess an especial value from their nearness to Bombay city. The 
following are the principal timber-trees in the hills : — 'Peak, blackwood 
(Dalbergia latifolia), tiwds (Dalbergia Ujainensis), liotic or bibla (Ptero- 
carpus Marsupium), ain or sddara (Terminal ia glabra), ebony and ////?, 
bdbiil (Acacia Arabica), khayer (Acacia catechu), heda (Nauclea cordi- 
folia), kalam ox yet gal (Nauclea parvifolia), ndna and bonda (two species 
of Lagerstroemia), asdna (Bidelia spinosa), ironwood or jamba (Juga 
zylocarpa). Sandal-wood is only found in the forests of Kanara. In 
1875-76, the total revenue of the Forest Department in the Regulation 
Districts of Bombay was ;^96,6o9 ; the total expenditure was ;^59,3i9, 
leaving a profitK)f The sovVing of teak and bdbul plantations 

is conducted on an extensive scale. 

Besides timber-trees, the forests of Bombay yield other wild produce 
of commercial value. The fruit-trees include mango (Mangifera Indica), 
jack (Artocarpus integrifolik), blur (Zizyphus jujuba), and bcl (^gle 
marmelos), the fruit of which is a specific in dysentery. Khayer 
(Acacia catechu), besides supplying timber and firewood, is also the 
source of cutch or Terra japonica; Terminalia chebula yields the 
myrobolans of commerce. Undi (Callophyllum inophyllum), karanja 
(Pongamia glabra), and mahud (Bassia latifolia), all supply oil for in- 
dustrial purposes ; and the last of these three bears flowers from which 
a spirit is distilled. " The palrhs comprise the cocoa-nut (Cocos nucifera), 
the bastard date (Phoenix sylvestris), the Palmyra palm (Borassus 
flabelliformis), bhirali-mdr (Caryota urens), and the betel-nut or supdrt 
(Areca catechu). The jungle tribes collect gum for several varieties of 
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trees, and in Sindh the Government derives a small revenue from the 
lac found on the bdbuL 

Fauna , — Among the wild animals peculiar to the Presidency may be 
mentioned the maneless lion of Guzerat, which zoologists are now disposed 
to regard as a local variety rather than a separate species ; and the wild 
ass, frequenting the sandy deserts of Cutch and Upper Sind. Leopards 
are common, but the tiger has retreated before the advance of cultivation, 
and is now only found in remote jungles. The black bear (Ursus 
labiatus) is found wherever rocky hills and forests occur ; and the bison 
(Gavaeus gaurus), the most formidable of all Indian large game, haunts 
the mountain glades of Kanara. Of deer, the sdmbhar (Rusa Aristo- 
telis) is found in the same localities as the bison, though in greater 
abundance ; while the nilgai (Portax ])ictus) and the antelope are so 
numerous, especially in Guzerat, as to become a regular pest to the culti- 
vators. Small game, such as snipe, quail, partridges, and wild duck, can 
generally be obtained by the sportsman in all parts of the Presidency, 
even within easy reach of the suburbs of Bombay. In the year 1876, 
the total number of deaths throughout the Presidency returned as caused 
by wild beasts was only 83, of which 32 are assigned to tigers ; whereas 
venomous snakes killed 989 persons. In the same year wild beasts 
and snakes are said to have destroyed 4795 cattle. The total amount 
paid in rewards for the extermination of destructive animals was;^8o. 
All these figures are much below the average of the other Provinces 
ofTndia. 

Concerning domestic animals, it may be said that the cattle of 
Bombay are everywhere too numerous for the pasturage available 
In breeding, no attention is paid to artificial selection, and the present 
I)oor condition of the animals is said to be becoming worse. In 
Guzerat a class of bullocks of more than ordinary size is met with, used 
especially for drawing carts along the deep sandy roads^of that country. 
Into the south of the Presidency a yet more valuable breed of draught 
oxen is imported from Mysore. In certain parts buffaloeSi are com- 
monly used for ploughing ; and throughout Sind the camel is the one 
animal for all agricultural purposes. Ii» former days the horses of 
Kdthiilwdr and the Deccan were highly valued fo militar}^ objects, 
but both breeds have now much deteriorated. Horse shows are en- 
couraged by the Government, and stallions are kept at the public 
expense, numbering 73 in 1876, of which 60 were Arabs and 10 imported 
from England. In the same year the agricultural returns for the entire 
Presidency showed a total of 3,313,326 bullocks and 2,304,400 cows; 
495,879 male and 1,056,126 female buffaloes; 53,802 Tiorses, 59,392 
mares, and 29,481 foals; 78,183 asses; and 3,221,051 sheep and goats. 

A considerable proportion of the asses, and, in addition, 41,000 camels, 
are found in the two Districts of Sind that furnished returns. 
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Population, etc. of the British Districts in Bombay Presidency 

(1872). 



Sq. Miles. 

Villages. 

Houses. 

Population. 

Population 
per Sq. 
Mile. 

Deccan. 

Khandesh, 

Ndsik, . 

Ahmednagar, . 

Poona, . 

Satara, . 

Sholapur, 
j Belgaum, 

Dhdrwdr, 

Kalddgi, 


10,162 

8,140 

6,647 

S.099 

5 . 378 
3.925 

4.592 

4.595 

5.699 

3.447 

1,698 

1.375 

1. 197 

1,428 

649 

1. 134 

1.439 

1.205 

229,899 

133,848 

141,652 

142,687 

172.513 

309,826 

188,177 

205,072 

143,704 

1,028,642 

734.386 

773.938 

907.235 

1,116,050 

662,986 

938,750 

988.037 

816.037 

IOT *22 

90*22 

116-43 

177-92 

207*32 

168*91 

204*44 

216*44 

i 43'27 

Total, 

• 

54.204 

13.572 

1.467.378 

7,966,061 

146-97 

Konkan. 

Kanara, . 

Ratndgiri, 

Koldba, . 

Bombay City, ^ 

Tanna, . 


4.235 

3.789 

1,482 

22 

4.052 

1.065 
1,290 

1.065 

2,264 

91.593 

224,790 

72,699 

31.447 

148,161 

398,406 

1,019,136 

350.405 

644.405 
847,424 

94*07 

268 *97 
236*44 
28,988*08 
209*14 

Total, . 


13.580 

5.685 

568,690 

3.259.776 

240*09 

Guzerat. 

Surat, 

Broach, . 

Kdira, . 

Pdnch Mahdls, 
Ahmedabdd, . 


1,588 

1,358 

i,s6i 

1. 731 
3.844 

859 

415 

591 

693 

904 

137.613 

96,723 

218,596 

56,922 

260,970 

607,087 

350,322 

782,733 

240.753 

829,637 

K 

382*30 

257*92 

501*43 

139*80 

215*82 

Total, . 


10,082 

3.462 

770,824 

2,810,522 

278-77 

r., 

Sind. 

Kardchf (Kurrachee), 
Haidardbdd, . 

Thar and Parkar, , 
Shikdrpur, 

Upper Sind Frontier, 


14,091 

9.053 

12,729 

8,813 

i .^^3 

710 

3.854 

51 

959 

76 

97.824 

147.078 

39,692 

144,085 

18,969 

423.495 

721,947 
180,761 
776, 227 
89,985 

30*50 

79*75 

14*20 

88*80 

47*40 

Total, . 

• 

46.599 

5.650 

447,648 

2,192,415 

47*50 

Cantonments and Railways, 

... 



120,432 

... 

Grand Total, . 

• 

124.46s 

28,369 

3.254,540 

^ 16,349,206 

130*40 


^ The area of Bombay city and island is given in the Census Report as 18*64 square 
miles ; the area has now been ascertained by survey to be 22*23 square miles. 
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Population . — Careful estimates, published in 1854, give the follow- 
ing 'figures for the area and population of the Bombay Presidency. 
Total area of the British Districts, including Sind, 120,065 square miles ; 
total population, 11,109,067, or an average of 92*55 per square mile. 
Total area of Native States, 60,650 square miles ; total population, 
4,469,925. Grand total, 180,715 square miles and 15,578,992 in- 
habitants. The Census of 1872, conducted throughout the British 
Districts on the night of 21st February, and extended to all the Native 
Stutes with the exception of Khairpur in Sind, disclosed a population 
of 25,180,936 souls. The organization of the work, with the general 
superintendence of details, was entrusted to the Sanitary Commissioner. 
The District operations were conducted under the orders of the several 
Collectors. The actual enumeration was effected by the subordinate 
Government agency in each village, supplemented where necessary b}fc 
paid labour. The total cost of the Census was ;^i6,82i, or an average 
of a farthing per head of the population enumerated, i.e. within British 
Districts. 

The table on the preceding page show^s the area, population, number 
of villages and houses, and the average density of population in each 
British District. 

The following table gives the statistics available for the area and 
population of the Native States, or aggregates of States under single 
Agencies, in ])olitical connection with the Bombay Government, 
according to the Census of 1872 : — 

Area and Population of Native States in the Bombay 


Presidency (1872). 



Sq. miles. 

Population. 

Baroda, ^ 

4,399 

2,000,225 

Kolhapur, ....... 

3.1S4 

802,691 

Cutch (Kachchh), (exclusive of the Ran), 

6,500 

487,305 

Aldhi Kanta Agency, . . . 

4,000 

447,056 

Khairpur (in Sind), ..... 

6,109 

127,000 

Kathiawar Agency (187), .... 

20,338 

2,312,629 

Palanpnr, ....... 

8,000 

- Se2,s86 

Rewd Kanta, 

4,793 

505.732 

Cambay, ....... 

350 

83,494 

Sawant Wari, • 

900 

190,814 

Janjira, 

325 

71,996 

Southern Marhatta Jagirs (8), 

2,734 

610,434 

Satara Jagirs, ...... 

3,508 

417,295 

Jawar, 

535 

37,406 

Surat Agency, 

1,082 

124,808 

Sawaniir, 

70 

iV'SS 

Narukot, 

143 


Feint, 

960 


Khandesh Petty States (23), . 

3.840 

• 

•_7 

Total, 

71,769 

8,831,730' 


^ In 1875, the political control of the State of Baroda was transferred from Bombay 
to the Supreme Government of India 
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According to these tables, the total area under the administration of 
the Governor of Bombay, excluding Barpda, is 191,835 square miles, 
and the population is 23,180,721 souls. The elaborate forms of the 
Census enumeration were only used in the territory directly under 
British administration, and therefore the following statistical details are 
confined to that area. The average density of population throughout 
the Presidency is 130*80 per square mile, but the pressure varies greatly 
in different tracts. The two most densely peopled Districts are Kiira, 
with 501*43 persons to the square mile, and Surat, with 382*30. The 
two least populous in Bombay Proper are Niisik, with 90*22, and 
North Kanara, with 94*07. The average in the outlying Province of Sind 
is only 47*50 per square mile, falling as low as 14*20 in the sandy 
desert of Thar and Pdrkar. Classified according to sex, the population 
is made up of 8,547,100 males and 7,805,523 females; pro])ortion 
of males, 52*27 per cent. This proportion of males is maintained 
fairly uniformly throughout, except in Sind, where it rises to 
55*48 per cent. The low proportion of 48*19 per cent, of males in 
Ratndgiri District, as compared with the high rate of 62*03 per cent, 
in Bombay city, is to be explained by the natural influx of male 
labourers from the neighbouring country to find work in the city. 
Classified according to age, there are, under twelve years of age, 
3,129,892 boys and 2,798,292 girls; total children, 5,928,184, or 31*65 
per cent, of the entire population. The proportion of girls to total 
females is nearly equal to that of boys to total males. The numbef of 
persons afflicted with certain specified infirmities is thus returned : — 
Insane — males 4090, and females 1772; total, 5862: idiots — males 
4727, and females 1903; total, 6630: deaf and dumb — males 10,235, 
and females 5322 ; total, 15,557 : blind — males 18,629, females 15,724; 
total, 34,353: lepers — males 10,055, females 3845; total, 13,900: 
grand total of^infirms, 75,944, or 1 -in every 215 of the jiopulation. 
The large preponderance of males in all these classes except 
among thss blind is noteworthy. The classification of the people ac- 
cording to occupation shows — 184,332 persons in Government employ, 
or 1*14 per cent. ; 4,019,906 engaged in agriculture and with animals, 
or 24*77 per cent. ; 420,546 in trade and commerce, or 2*59 per cent. ; 
and 2,191,443 in manufactures and arts, or 13*50 per cent An 
attempt was made in the Census papers to classify the population 
according to their educational acquirements, but the results obtained 
cannot be said to have much value. The returns give a total of 
853,711 persons as able to read and write, or under instruction; being 
I in every iq'of the population. 

Ethnology, — The^ classification according to caste and nationality 
adopted in the Census Report does not throw much light upon the 
ethnical characteristics of the population of Bombay Presidency ; but k 
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has been supplemented by two valuable papers drawn up by the late 
Rev. John Wilson. The Census tables show 16,168,588 Asiatics; 

non-Asiatics; and 45,155 mixed races. The non-Asiatics and 
mixed races are altogether unimportant in their total number, and will 
be again referred to in the section dealing with religion. The Asiatics 
are subdivided into those from beyond the frontier of India, who 
number 163,972, almost entirely Baluchis, Mekrdnis, and*^ Arabs, in the 
Province of Sind ; and natives of British India, who are further sub- 
divided into 709,025 aborigines, 12,606,004 Hindus, 2,504,338 Musal- 
mdns, and 185,249 ‘others.’ The total number of Hindus, again, is 
made up of 654,707 Brdhmans, 142,183 Kshattriyas, 932,404 Vaisyas, 
10,801,393 Sudras (thus far following Manu’s fourfold caste system), 
and 75,367 not recognising caste. A more intelligible principle of 
etlinical classification would arrange the people according to thei!: 
langr.iges. We should ^thus have three large divisions — the Mardthi, 
the Gujardthf, and the Sindhi — with the minor subdivisions formed by 
the Kanarcse and Konkani dialects. All the Hindus and the great 
majority of the Muhammadans would fall under one or other of these 
classes; wliile the comparatively scanty number of aborigines, who 
have nowhere in Bombay preserved their own language, must rank by 
themselves. Of the above-mentioned tongues, all except the Kanarese 
are derivatives from the Sanskrit, closely allied to each other, though 
distinguishable by broad points of difference. I'he Kanarese is a 
melnber of the Dravidian family, which is dominant throughout 
Southern India. It is perhaps necessary to point out, that the common 
derivation of these languages from the Sanskrit by no means involves 
as a corollary that the peoples who use them are equally descended 
from the august Aryan stock. No decisive inference can be drawn 
from language to race. For example, the hill tribes of Bhi'ls, who are 
manifestly the aborigines of this* part of India, have k)st all memory 
of any tongue of their own, and now use whatever dialect is spoken by 
their more immediate neighbours. The classification, Jiowtver, into 
Mardthf, Gujarathf, and Sindhf, accurately enough represents the three 
principal nationalities of Western India,* as determined by ethnical 
characteristics and a common history. The Marhattds have a distinct 
national individuality. They are an active, energetic race, liable to 
religious enthusiasm, and full of military ardour. In their native 
mountains of the Deccan, they never submitted to the Muhammadan 
yoke ; and under the leadership of Sivaji, they not only asserted their 
independence, but laid the greater part of India under tribute. In the 
season of their prosperity their vices were rather thoSe of treachery and 
violence than of debauchery. In physical appearance they are of 
middle height, and somewhat of a tropper colour, varying in shade in 
different Districts. The chief tribe is the agricultural Kunbis, a name • 
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identical with the Kurmis of Hindustdn. Sivaji himself belonged to 
this caste ; and though they are regarded by the Brdhmans as mere 
Sudras, they claim themselves to rank with Kshattriyas or Rdjputs. 
Altogether the Marhattds acknowledge upwards of 200 castes, including 
34 septs of Brdhmans. A comparatively high status is awarded to 
those castes who work in metal. The inhabitants of Guzerat include 
a somewhat larger Muhammadan element, though the Hindus among 
them are characterised by a strong religious feeling, which has taken 
shape in the popular development of the Vallabhdcharjya sect of Vish- 
nuvites. The three superior castes of Brdhmans, Rdji)uts, and Vaisyas 
are numerously represented. The Brdhmans are subdivided into no 
less than 160 different septs. The Rajput clans are s])ecially numerous 
in Kdthidwdr, where they have given names to the local divisions 
ft^f the country, and continue to be the ruling caste. The Vaisyas, 
whether Plindus or Jains, under the common denomination of Banias, 
have attained a high degree of prosperity as shopkeepers, money- 
lenders, and wholesale merchants. Their trading operations extend to 
the coasts of Arabia and Africa. The chief tribes forming the mass of 
the Guzerat population are the Kulambis and Ahirs ; while the aboriginal 
race of KuHs is rapidly rising in the scale of civilisation. The people 
of Sind are almost all Muhammadans by religion, for their country was 
the earliest field of Musalman conquest in India; but their preserva- 
tion of a dialect derived from the Sanskrit, though with a large infusion 
of Arabic and Persian words, indicates that they are descended from 
the early Hindu inhabitants of the Province, who are said to have been 
converted in a body during the reign of the Bene-Umayyih Khalifs, 
The Muhammadans of foreign origin include Sayyids, Afghans, Baluchis, 
Memons, and Khojahs. The Brdhmans of Sind are connected with 
their caste-fellows of the Punjab. Among the trading castes the 
Lohanis deservf^ mention, as conducting the greater part of the trade 
that passes through Kheldt and Afghdnistdn. In Kanara and the 
adjoiningrtrac^ts the population shares in the general characteristics of 
the Karnatic. The Brdhmans form a more homogeneous body than 
in the rest of the Presidency^ but their general influence is perhaps less, 
owing to the degree to which sect is substituted for caste among all 
Dravidians. The Lingdyats, or worshippers of Siva under the form of 
the linga^ are an especially influential body, though of comparatively 
late origin. 

Religions. — The religious classification in the Census Report, of 
the i6J^ millions within the British Districts, shows the following re- 
sults : — Hindus (as loosely grouped together for religious purposes), 
12,917,793, or 79*6p per cent, of the total population; Muhammadans, 
2,843,954, or 17*32 per cent. ; Buddhists or Jains, 190,620, or 1*17 per 
cent. ; Christians, 106,071, or *65 per cent. ; ‘others,’ including Pdrsis, 
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Sikhs, Jews, etc., 170,336, or 1*04 per cent The proportion of Hindus 
is highest in the Deccan. Of the total number of Hindus, 3,465,349 
are classed as Sivaites or worshippers of Siva, 1,419,233 as Vaishnavs, 
and 48,536 as ascetics or religious mendicants; the remainder are 
unclassified. Of the total number of Muhammadans, as many as 
1,712,266 are found in Sind, where they form 78*10 of the population ; 
only 97,386, or 3*42 per cent, are returned as Shids, the rest belonging 
to the Sunni sect The Muhammadans are again divided into the 
seven following sects or nationalities: — Sayyids, 179,892; Shaikhs, 
524,789; Pathdns, 81,457; Mughals, 12,113; Memons, 48,538; 
Porahs, 85,276; Khojahs, 17,801: leaving 1,554,472 unspecified. 
The Khojah, Borah, and Memon sects are famous for their trading 
operations. The Khojahs are converts from Hinduism, and acknow- 
ledge as their spiritual head the Imam of the Ismdili sect, who are 
supposed to represent the Assassins (Hashisheir) of the Crusaders. 
They are especially numerous in the Peninsula of Kdthidwdr. They 
have also established trading colonies along the east coast of Africa. 
The Christians are made up of 12,784 Protestants, among whom the 
Census Report includes 136 Armenians and 89 Greeks; 75,000 Roman 
Catholics; and 18,287 native converts, not further distinguished. The 
great majority of the. Christians are found in Bombay city and Tanna 
District, where the Indo-Portuguese element is strongly represented. 
Among ‘others’ the Pdrsis number 66,498, of whom two-thirds are 
found in Bombay city, and a large portion of the remainder in Surat 
District. The Sikhs number 23,993, chiefly in Sind ; and the Jews, 
5929. Only 217 persons are returned as members of the Brahma 
Samaj, or reformed sect of Theistic Hindus, of whom 196 are in the 
single District of Nasik ; but this figure gives no idea of the actual 
number of those who sympathise with the movement. 

Houses^ etc . — The total number of houses ascertained by the Census 
operations is 3,254,540, of which 336,629, inhabited by Tf885,9io persons, 
were classed as of the better sort or built of masonry. The total number of 
towns and villages is 28,369, with an average of 614 persons to each ; 
and in addition there are 25,423 hamlets. There are altogether 178 
towns, each with more than 5000 inhabitants. The total population of 
these 178 towns is 2,775,812, or 17*10 per cent, of thf population of the 
Presidency. The number of the municipalities does not coincide with 
that of the towns. In 1872, there were altogether 199 municipalities, 
of which 95 contained less than 5000 inhabitants. The aggregate 
population within municipal limits was 2,468,499, or 15*21 per cent, 
of the total. In that year the total gross municipal income, including 
Bombay city, was ;^494,746, the average incidence of municipal 
taxation being Rs. 2. o. i, or 4s. o^-d. per head.* The following six 
towns each hav6 a population exceeding 50,000: — Bombay City, 
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644,405; Poona, 118,886 ; Ahmedabad, 116,873 ; Surat, 107,149; 
Karachi (Kurrachee), 53,526; Sholapur, 53,403* 

Agriculture. — The wide extent and the varied configuration of the 
Bombay Presidency permit great variations of agriculture. Tlie two 
most important food crops are bajra or great millet (Sorghum vulgare) 
and jodfi or spiked millet (Holcus spicatus), which are esj^ecially 
cultivated in the Deccan. Rice is chiefly grown in the low lands of 
the Konkan. Wheat is extensively cultivated in parts of Giizerat and 
in Sind, and barley is grown in the same localities to a smaller 
extent The aboriginal tribes mainly support themselves on inferior 
cereals, such as ndchant (Eleusine corocana) and kodra (Paspalum 
scrobiculatum), which they plant in patches of cultivation amid the 
primeval jungle that clothes the hillsides. The most important kinds 
of pulse are gram or chickpea (Cicer arictinum), iur (Cajanus Indicus), 
'kulthi (Dolichos bifloriis), and mug (Phaseolus mungo). The oil-seeds 
are mustard, linseed (of which the fibres are not utilized as flax), castor- 
oil, til (Sesamum orientale), which yields the gingelly oil of commerce, 
and kasamba or safflower (Carthamus tinctorius). Among fibres, cotton 
holds by far the chief place both in the Deccan and in Guzerat ; anibdri 
or Deccan hemp (Hibiscus cannabinus) and san or Konkani hemp 
(Crotolaria juncea) are also grown. The miscellaneous crops include 
tobacco, of which the finest quality is produced in Kdira District ; 
sugar-cane, which requires a rich soil and a perennial water supply ; 
potatoes, grown in the hill country near Poona ; red pepper, turmeric, 
other spices, and indigo. It will be observed that this list leaves few 
staples available for export, besides cotton, oil-seeds, and wheat. 'Phe 
revenue system of Bombay, based upon a cadastral survey of every 
cultivated field, allows the collection of elaborate agricultural 
statistics. Commencing from the village as the revenue unit, and 
rising through the tdlukas or Subdivisions up to the District organiza- 
tion, the minut^^st particulars affecting the administration of the land 
are carefully recorded and checked year by year. The results, there- 
fore, may be.j accepted as more trustworthy, at least for comparative 
purposes, than in most other parts of India. The following are the 
statistics of cultivation for the year 1875-76, excluding certain Districts 
to which the system of the revenue survey has not yet been extended : — 
Total area of cultivable lands liable to Government assessment, 
25,047,306 acres ; total area actually under cultivation, 20,779,595, 
which 18,760,499 acres are classified as dry-crop lands, and 1,390,657 
as rice lands. Still further diminishing the total area by the exclusion 
of Sind, the phief crops are thus distributed over an aggregate area of 
.14,056,280 acres ; 4,834,938; bdjra^ 3,006,656; rice, 852,420; 

wheat, 849,357; 4)ulses, 1,057,521; oil-seeds, 847,363; cotton, 
1,519,619 ; tobacco, 42,273 ; sugar-cane, 38,920. 
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Cotton . — The cultivation of the great export staple of cotton is suffi» 
ciently important to deserve special mention. Even before t le close of 
the last century, India exported a considerable amount of r w cotton to 
England, but this was mainly grown in Bundelkhand, collected at 
Ghazipur, and shipped from Calcutta. The trade was fostered by the 
East India Company; but it does not appear to have been of a profitable 
nature, and the totals despatched fluctuated greatly year by year. Bombay 
appears not to have entered into the business until about 1825. For 
many years afterwards the shipments of cotton were liable to great 
vicissitudes, depending chiefly upon the yield of the American crop. 
But the Indian cultivators found their opportunity when the war between 
the North and South in the United States cut off the supplies of the 
English manufacturer, and caused the ‘ cotton famine ’ among the mill 
operatives in Lancashire. During the five years ending with 1853-54, 
the export of cotton from Bombay had averaged under 180 million lbs.,*’ 
value(^ at 2\ millions sterling; in the five years ending 1868-69, the 
average quantity had risen to 424 million lbs., and the average value to 
nearly 20 millions sterling. In the single year 1864-65, the value was as 
high as ;z^3o,37o, 482. This period of extraordinary prosperity led to 
much wild speculation. I'he collapse came in 1865, on the termination 
of the American war. I’he bubble schemes and financial companies 
in Bombay city burst one after the other, and brought down in the 
general ruin the State Bank, Meanwhile, the cultivators had turned the 
excessive profits of a few years into the solid form of gold and silver 
ornaments. Prices have fallen very heavily, but the quantity of 
cotton grown is maintain^. In 1875-76, the amount exported was 
3,722,436 cwts., valued at ;£‘i 0,209,389, or nearly as large a quantity as 
when speculation was at its height, though the value is diminished to one- 
third. In the same year the total area under cotton in the Bombay 
Presidency, including Sind and the Native States, was 4,408,235 acres, 
with an estimated out-turn of f, 877, 696 cwts. Of ^e total area, 
3,885,673 acres were planted with indigenous, and 343,293 with exotic 
cotton, the latter being almost confined to the District^ of*Dh^rwdr 
and Khandesh and the South Marhatti group of States. The yield 
per acre varied from a maximum of 346 Ib!^. of cleaned cotton in Sind 
to a minimum of 14*33 ^t)s. in Sholapur, the averpge for the entire 
Presidency being 47I lbs. In the same year the total number of 
steam gins was 2585. Out of a total export irom Bonibay of 1,010,284 
bales, 502,030 bales, or almost exactly one-half, were full pressed up- 
country before they reached Bombay. Much has been done of la^ 
years to impiove the quality of the cotton grown in the Pxesidehey. 
American varieties have been introduced* successfillly into Dhdrwdr 
and other parts of the South Marhattd country. ,In Khandesh the 
indigenous plant, from which one of the lowest classes in the Bombay 
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market took its name, has now been almost superseded by the 
Hinganghdt variety from the Central Provinces, under the trade name 
Amr^oti (‘ Oomrawutty’). Agricultural experiments in cotton as well 
as in other crops are made at three State Model Farms at ffila in 
Sind, in Khandesh, and in Dhdrwdr. Though these experiments 
have not resulted in pecuniary profit, much valuable information has 
been gained. At the same time, the pernicious habit of adulterating 
cotton has been checked by the stringent enforcement of the Cotton 
Frauds Act. 

' Irrigation. — Except in Sind, where the annual rainfall is in- 
significant, and the crops are entirely de})endcnt u])on artificial supplies 
of water drawn from the Indus by a network of canals, irrigation is not 
generally practised in the Bombay Presidency. In bad seasons every 
advantage is taken of the water that is available for use in river-beds, 
tanks, or wells, but there are no irrigation works constructed on a scale 
sufificiently large to give permanent benefit to wide areas of country. 
Within the last few years some steps have been taken in this direction, 
but the broken character of the greater part of the country does not 
readily lend itself to such schemes. In the year 1875-76, out of a total 
area of 25,047,306 acres of cultivable land, including Sind, the area 
under irrigation was thus classified: irrigated garden lands, 313,215 
acres ; rice lands irrigated from tanks and water-courses, 439,301 acres ; 
total irrigated, 752,516 acres. The irrigation system of Sind will be 
described in the separate article on that Province. The most important 
works which have been already carried out in Bombay proper are the 
following: — the Kistna (Krishna) Canal in Satdra District, foimed by 
throwing a masonry dam across the bed of the river ; the Ekruk Tank 
in Sholapur, formed by an earthen dam across the entire valley 
of the Adcla ; and the waterworks at Kirki, destined to irrigate the 
surrounding fields as well as to supply water to the city of Poona. In 
the year 187^-76, a sum of ^^450,893 was expended through the 
Public Works Department on agricultural works, including the canals 
of Sind. The severe famine of 1877 has drawn increased attention to 
this important subject, and plans have been prepared for the construc- 
tion of irrigation works in all parts of the Presidency, to be commenced 
as funds permit. 

The land revenue system of Bombay is based upon the principle of 
measuring every field separately, and assessing it at a sum fixed for a term 
of thirty years, the amount of assessment being determined by the quality 
of the soil and the crop. This plan was first introduced in 1836, in the 
case of the Indapur tdluka of Poona District, and has since been 
gradually extended over the greater part of the Presidency. It differs 
from the method adopted in the North-Western Provinces, in that the 
assessment is made direct with the individual cultivators, and not with 
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the village community ; and it differs from the rayatwdri system of 
Madras, by not requiring a fresh assessment to be made every year. 
Prior to the introduction of the revenue survey, general anarchy pre- 
vailed, both with regard to the rights possessed by different parties in 
the soil, and also with regard to the proportion of the produce payable 
to Government. There can be no doubt that the immediate result of 
the change was to improve the condition of the cultivator with 
marvellous rapidity. He has received a right of occupancy in his 
holding, simply conditional on payment of the Government demand. 
This right of occupancy, commonly known as ‘the survey tenure,' has 
been described as ‘ a transferable and heritable property continuable 
without question at the expiration of a settlement lease, on the occupier’s 
consenting to the revised rate.' The average rates of assessment are — 
Rs. o. 12. 7, or IS. 7 d., per acre on dry crops; Rs. 3. ii. 4, or 7s. 5 d., on 
garden lands ; and Rs. 3. 9. 5, or 7s. 2d., on rice land. The maximum 
on di-'^-crop lands is Rs. 2. 3. 4, or 4s. 5d., per acre in the rich black 
country of Guzerat, and the minimum is R. o. 6. 6, or qfd., in the barren 
hill-tracts of the Konkan. Within the last few years the terms of assess- 
ment in the Districts earliest settled have begun to fall in, and con- 
sequently a revision of the assessment has become necessary. In the 
course of the inquiries it has been discovered that the cultivator has 
not reaped all the advantages that had been hoped from the simplicity 
of the system. His chronic condition of indebtedness to the village 
money-lender has produced consequences not dissimilar to those caused 
by«the zaminddri system in Bengal. No intermediate rights in the soil 
have been suffered to grotv^ up between the cultivator and the State ; but 
the personal obligations under which the cultivator has placed himself 
towards his money-lender enable the latter to appropriate to himself the 
unearned increment as completely as if he were a landlord. Yet despite 
these unfavourable revelations, the progress of the new survey has 
proved that the old rate of assessment was so low as to b^ar enhancement 
without encroaching unduly upon the share of the produce that should 
belong to the cultivator. In the year 1875-76, a total number of 766 
villages, paying a revenue of ;^84,702, were surveyed; and as the 
result of the operations, the gross demand Was raised 28 per cent Side 
by side with the survey tenure, there exist various forms of land-holding 
which have come down from the days of native ruic, though none of 
them are now prevalent to a wide extent. Among these the tdlukddriy ' 
wdnta, narwdddri^ and mdleki tenures in Guzerat deserve mention. 

In the Districts of the Southern Konkan, the survey has not yet been 
introduced. The land is there held by a class of petty landlords called 
khbts^ whose rights as against the Government have not yet been finally 
determined. The non-regulation Province of Sind ^njoys a land systeir 
of its own. The greater part of the land is now cultivated by peasant 
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proprietors, who are supposed to have taken the place of large landlords 
within comparatively recent times. The rates of assessment depend 
upon the facility for irrigation from the Indus, and payment in cash 
has been substituted for the old practice of an actual division of the 
crop. 

The Famine of 1876-77 was felt throughout the Deccan and South 
Marhattd country, though less severely than in the adjoining Districts 
of Madras {([.v.) and Mysore. The same set of meteorological causes 
operated over all Southern India. The total rainfall of the year was 
everywhere deficient, but the disastrous effect upon agriculture was 
determined mainly by local variations. The preceding season of 1875 
had also been below the average, so that the pressure of high prices 
fell upon a population already impoverished. In 1876 the summer 
rains of the south-west monsoon, w'hich commence in July, were 
sianty. But the effects of this monsoon on cultivation arc chiefly 
confined to the Konkan and Malabar coast, where the normal rainfall 
is so excessive that little injury was wrought by the deficiency. The 
autumn rains of the north-east monsoon, upon which the tableland 
behind the Ghats is mainly dependent, failed altogether. At Poona 
the heavy rain, which usually falls continuously during September and 
October, was represented by only two moderately wet days. The 
result was a general failure of the winter crops, over an area in this 
Presidency estimated at 39,000 square miles, with a population of 
nearly six million souls. Serious distress began in November 1876, 
and lasted for about twelve months. In April 1877 the number of people 
employed by Government on relief works was 287,000. In July of the 
same year the persons in the receipt of gratuitous relief numbered 
160,000. The District most affected was Kaladgi, bordering on the 
Nizam's dominions, where the relieved numbered 14 per cent, of the total 
population. But these vague figures convey but an inadequate idea of 
the general impoverishment produced by this disastrous year. I'he 
statistics of the Bombay mint show in a decisive manner how even the 
well-to-do 'port* on of the population suffered. In the two years 1877 
and 1878 the total value of silver ornaments and disused coins brought 
into the mint as bullion exceeded 2\ millions sterling, against only 
;^4ooo in the previous year. The single aspect of this great calamity 
which can be dwelt upon with satisfaction is the efficiency of the civil 
administration. No interference with private trade was attempted, but 
the starving population was everywhere provided with work, by which 
they could earn sufficient wages to purchase the food tliat poured in 
from all quarters. The opportunity was taken to push on schemes of 
irrigation and other remunerative public works, which had long pre- 
iously been matured on paper. 

Manufactures . — Apart from the new industry of cotton spinning and 
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weaving by means of steam machinery, the manufacture of cotton cloth 
in handlooms is still conducted in almost every village throughout the 
Presidency. A curious distinction in this respect separates the Gujardthf 
and Mardthf speaking races. The former prefer their cotton goods 
printed, while the latter only wear stuffs that have been dyed in the 
thread. The decoration generally consists of a simple border, but the 
more expensive articles are frequently finished off with silk, or with gold 
and silver lace. Sind weavers are reckoned the most skilful. The 
best sdris or women’s robes are printed at Ahmeddbad and Surat, 
hlven to the present day the majority of the population wear home- 
spun and home- woven goods ; but within the past few years the twists 
and yarns produced in the Bombay mills have found great favour with 
native weavers. A peculiar mode of ornamenting cotton and silk 
goods, known as chinddri^ is common throughout the Presidency. Thg 
^loth, after being once dyed, is marked with the desired pattern, the 
outline of which is picked and twisted so as to form a raised surface ; 
the cloth is then again put into the vat to be dyed a fresh colour, and 
when taken out the raised threads are removed, leaving the pattern of 
the original colour underneath. Carpets, rugs, horse-cloths, towels, 
napkins, etc., are manufactured in the jails throughout the Presidency, 
especially in Sind. Ahmednagar is celebrated for its carpets, and Khandesh 
and Dhdrwar for drugget rugs and bullock-cloths. The raw material 
employed in manufactures of silk is imported from China. The chief 
seats of silk-weaving are Ahmeddbad, Surat, Poona, Ndsik, and Yeola. 
The two first of these places produce kinkhdbs^ or brocades of silk and 
gold and silver thread, which are famous throughout India ; the three 
last have a reputation for silk or cotton xiw, finished off with rich 
borders of gold, silver, or silk lace, and beautifully filled in with designs 
executed on the looms. The preparation of gold and silver thread is 
performed with great skill. It is^said that one rupee’s worth of silver 
can be drawn out into a thread 800 yards in length.^ The metallic 
thread is either twisted with silk before being used in the loom,^or some- 
times beaten out flat to form a warp by itself. The etnbroidery of 
various articles with gold and silver thread Jor the use of the Muham- 
madan and Pars! communities, or for the European market, is carried on 
at HaidarabM in Sind, in Kathidwdr, and at Baroda, Si rat, and Bombay. 
The manufacture of coarse paper from raw vegetable fibres is conducted 
in several of the large towns, especially at Ahmeddbad and Baroda. 
Woollen manufactures are almost confined to the saddle-cloths, blankets, 
and felts' of Sind. Among articles of leather work may be mentioned 
the dabaro, or large vessel used for holding.oil, etc., AYhichis formed by 
stretching a fresh skin round an inner mould of clay. Saddle covers, 
shoes, leggings, and accoutrements are made in Sirfd, and the ancient 
manufacture of shields at Ahmeddbdd has not yet entirely died put. 
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The common pottery of the Presidency is of a very rude description, 
but Sind produces some of the best potters^ ware of all India. The art 
is thought to have been introduced by the Amirs, or former Muham- 
madan rulers, whose mosques and tombs attest the degree of excellence 
attained. The Bombay School of Art is now successfully promoting 
the revival of this industry. Special qualities of pottery are made at 
Pitan in the State of Baroda, and at Ahmeddbdd. Nasik and Poona 
are celebrated for their brass-w^are. Bombay city and Ahmeddbdd also 
turn out large quantities of brass utensils, which have been hammered 
by native workmen out of sheets imported from Europe. In the 
department of cutlery, spear-heads are made at Ahmednagar, and 
hunting-knives, swords, and chain armour in Cutch, Kdthiawdr, and 
Baroda. Ironw'ork, besides cutlery, is still hammered with great skill 
Ahmeddbdd, w^here the beautiful gates of the tomb of Shdh Alam 
afford an example of an extinct industry in perforated brasswork. Fine 
art is represented by a large number of ornamented articles manufactured 
in all parts of the Presidency. The personal decorations of the women 
of Guzerat are distinguished by solidity, and those of Marhatti women by 
intricacy of design. The Muhammadans and Pdrsfs also have each 
styles of ornament peculiar to themselves. The goldsmith’s w^ork of 
Sind is very beautiful. The embossed gold and silver work of the 
Cutch workmen is much sought after, and they have established a colony 
at Ahmeddbdd. This city and Surat are also celebrated for wood- 
carving. Most of the houses are ornamented in this w^ay, and furniture 
and boxes are carved in ebony and blackwood. The best sandal-w'ood 
carving comes from Coompta (Kumptd) in Kanara. Sculpture has 
been practised by the stone-cutters of Cutch and Kdthiawdr from 
time immemorial. The more elaborate portions of the stonework 
on the recently erected public buildings in Bombay were executed 
by these workmen, trained in the School of Art and the Public Works 
Department. 

Cotton Mills , — Within the last twenty years the spinning and weaving of 
cotton by steam machinery, and under European supervision, has become 
an important industry. The local cotton-mills have certain natural 
advantages. Both the raw material and the market for the manufactured 
produce lie at their feet. In addition, they have been stimulated into 
artificial activity by the import duty of 5 per cent ad valorem on sea-borne 
cotton manufactures. The first mill was started in Bombay in 1857; 
and according to the latest returns, there are now (1877) 28 mills 
at work in Bombay city and its neighbourhood, and 10 in other parts of 
the Presidency, nqt including those in contemplation or in course of 
erection. These 38 mills employ a total of 1,043,944 spindles and 9291 
looms. They are almost without exception the property of joint-stock 
companies. The hours of work for the operatives are from six in the 
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morning to six at night, with an hour allowed in the middle of the day 
for meals and smoking. A Factory Act is under preparation to regulate 
the hours of labour for children. The average wages per month are, 
for a girl, los. ; a woman, i6s. ; a man, ;^i, 12 s. The natives are 
gradually learning to qualify themselves for the posts requiring superior 
skill, which are at present mostly occupied by operatives brought 
from England. Besides supplying the local demand, these cotton-mills 
are beginning to find a market in foreign countries, especially for their 
twist and yarn, which meets with much favour. During the year 
1876-77 the exports of Indian twist were 7,926,710 lbs., valued at 
.?^3^7>302, of which by far the larger portion was sent to China. 

Roads and Railways , — The roads throughout the Presidency are 
chiefly constructed and maintained out of local funds by the agency of 
the District officers. A two-thirds share of the i dn7ia cess levied pn 
every rupee of land revenue is set apart for this purpose, and augmented 
by contributions from tolls, ferries, etc. In 1875-76, the receipts of the 
District Road Fund amounted to ;£^252,233, and the expenditure to 
;:^29i,492. Certain trunk roads, and the construction of important 
bridges, are under the charge of the Public Works Department, which 
in the same year expended ^2^52, 653 upon roads, and upon 

bridges — total, ;j{^77,682, of which ;^42,999 was appropriated to original 
works, and ;^34,683 to repairs. The two chief railways under the 
control of the Bombay Government are the Great Indian Peninsular, 
wjth 1278 miles open in 1876, and the Bombay, Baroda, and Central 
Indian, with 417 miles.. Both these are guaranteed railways of the 
standard gauge of 5 feet 6 inches ; and in addition, there are several 
minor branches. Both have their terminus in Bombay Island. The 
former, after running a few miles east to Tanna, bifurcates into two 
branches, of which one runs north-east through Ndsik and Khandesh 
Districts, and then passes into the Central Provinces to join the East 
Indian Branch at Jabalpur (Jubbulpore); while the oth?r turns south-east, 
and, after climbing the Ghdts below Poona, finally joins the IV^adras Rail- 
way. In 1876 the net earnings of the Great Indian Peninsular Railway 
amounted to ;:^i, 169,264. The Bomba)^ Baroda, and Central Indian 
Railway runs due north along the sea-coast past the cities ol Surat, Broach, 
and Baroda, and at present terminates at Ahmedd')dd, with a westerly 
branch through Northern Kdthiawdr ; but it is proposed to extend it so 
as to join the Rdjputdna State Railway. 'I'his line lies wholly within 
the limits of the Bombay Presidency. Up to 1876, the total capital 
expended upon it has been ;^7, 726,623. In that year it carried 
a total of 4,325,148 passengers, and .509,318 tons bf goods and 
minerals; the gross receipts were £620 , and the gross expenses, 
;;^34 o, 226, or 54*81 per cent., leaving as net ‘earnings ;^28o,567. 

[Contim/ed on page 199*^ 
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Coniimied from page 197.] 

There are no navigable canals in the Presidency, but the main channel 
of the Indus is kept open by* the State at an annual cost of about 
£(^000, 

Commerce and Trade. — ^The table on the preceding page gives the 
principal items of the foreign trade of the Bombay Presidency, excluding 
Sind, for the year 1875-76. The commerce of Sind willLe fully treated 
of in the special article on that Province. 

The preceding table shows that the total sea-borne foreign trade of 
Bombay Presidency, including both imports and exports, reached a 
total value of ^^40,385, 195. These figures arc exclusive of the coasting 
trade, which in 1875-76 amounted to a total value of ;^io,74o,77o 
imports, and ;^io,864,889 exports; grand total, ;^2i,6o5,659. The 
foreign trade was thus distributed among the chief countries : — ^TJnit^ 
Kingdom — imports 1,563,292, exports ;£9,546,865; China — im- 

ports ^2,081,005, exports ;£ 5 > 7 ^ 3 > 92 i; Mauritius— imports ;£745»273, 
exports £42j^g^2 ; Arabia — imports £ 6 o^^ 6 ^g, exports ;£6oi,465 ; 
Persia — imports ^^306, 441, exports ^^^504,331; Italy — imports 
£ 3 ^ 3 i^ 79 i exports ;^586,i79; France— imports ;^2i8,i45, exports 
;^2 ,o47,i 76. The grand total of vessels that entered the ports of 
Bombay Presidency with cargoes from foreign countries during the 
year 1875-76 was 846, with a tonnage of 592,673 tons, of which 305 
vessels and 361,324 tons ivere steam vessels. Out of the grand total, 
3>S vessels, and 443,252 tons, were of British nationality. In addition, 
21 vessels, with a tonnage of 19,064 tons, entered in ballast. The 
coasting trade was carried on by 75,412 vessels, with a tonnage of 
1,532,285 tons, of which 73,667 vessels and 1,062,174 tons were native 
craft. Excluding the two great harbours of Bombay and Karachi, the 
remaining ports in the Presidency are divided into two gioups — the 
northern, comprising 22 ports b^ween Gogo and the Bassein creek; 
and the southern, which includes 51 ports between Bassein and 
Bhatkal in North Kanara. About four-fifths of the coasting trade is 
conducted by the southern group. 

Administration. — The Government of 4 he Presidency of Bombay is 
administered by a body termed the Governor-in-Councii, consisting of 
the Governor as President, two ordinary civil men bers, and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Bombay Presidencv. The various departments 
of the administration are portioned out among the several members of 
council, and for each department there is a separate secretariat staff, 
in addition to, and inclusive of this Executive Council, there is a 
Legislative Council, containing from four to eight* persons nominated 
by the Governor, of whom some represent the non-official European 
and native communities. The District is the actual unit of administra- 
tion for both fiscal and judicial purposes. The Regulation Districts 
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of Bombay number 17, each under the control of a Collector, who 
must be a member of the Covenanted Civil Service. The Province of 
Sind, and the Pdnch-Mahdls, form 6 non-regulation Districts, under 
officers called Deputy Commissioners, who may be military officers or 
uncovenanted servants. The city of Bombay is regarded for many 
purposes as forming a District by itself. Each District is on the average 
divided into 10 tdlukas^ or Subdivisions, each of which again contains 
about 100 Government villages, or villages of which the revenue has 
not been alienated by the State. Every village is, for fiscal and police, 
as well as social purposes, complete by itself. It has its regular com- 
plement of officials, who are usually hereditary, and are remunerated by 
grants of land held revenue free. The more important of these officials 
are the pdtel or head-man ; the ialdti or kulkar 7 ii^ who is the clerk and 
accountant \ the mhdr,, who is a kind of beadle ; and the watchman. 
Over each idluka or Subdivision is set a Government officer termed a 
ma 77 ilatddr ; and on an average about 3 tdlukas are placed in charge of 
an Assistant or Deputy Collector. General supervision is exercised by 
Revenue Commissioners, 2 for the ■ Regulation Districts and i for Sind. 
The supreme administration of justice in the Regulation Districts is 
entrusted to the High Court, consisting of a Chief Justice and seven 
Puisne Judges, which exercises both original and appellate jurisdiction 
in civil and criminal cases. In Sind, the same functions are discharged 
by the Judicial Commissioner. The ordinary administration of both 
civil and criminal justice is vested in officials styled District and 
Assistant District Judges. Minor civil suits are decided by two classes 
of Subordinate Judges, and by the Small Cause Courts ; and the greater 
part of the original criminal work is disposed of by the executive 
District officers, who in addition to their revenue duties are entrusted 
with magisterial powers. As compared with the administration of 
justice in other parts of India, the Bombay system is characterised by the 
permanent differentiation, at an early stage in their career, of the persons 
by whom judicial and executive functions are performed. The remain- 
ing principal departments of Government are the police, public works, 
forests, education, jails, registration and medical departments, each of 
which possesses an organization extending throughout all the different 
Districts of the Presidency. 

Political relations between the Government and the Native States in 
connection with the Bombay Presidency are maintained by the presence 
of an Agent or representative at the principal native courts. The 
position and duty of the Agent varies very considerably in the different 
States, being governed by the- terms of the original treaties, or by recent 
sanads or patents. In some instances, as in Cutch, his power is con- 
fined to the giving of advice, and to the exercise of a general super- 
veillance. In other cases the Agent is invested with an actual share in 
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the administration ; while States whose rulers are minors — and t;he 
number of these is always large — are directly managed by Government 
officers. The characteristic feature of the Bombay Native States is the 
excessive number of petty principalities, such as those of the Rdjput 
and Bhil chieftains. The peninsula of Kd^thidwar alone contains 
no less than 187 separate States. The recognition of these innumer- 
able jurisdictions is due to the circumstance, that the early Bombay 
administrators were induced to treat the de facto exercise of civil and 
criminal jurisdiction by a land-holder as cnrrying with it a quasi- 
sovereign status. The rule of succession by primogeniture applies only 
to the larger principalities, and consequently the minor States are 
continually suffering disintegration. 

The Bombay army in 1876 consisted of a strength of 11,238 Europeans 
and 25,769 natives; total, 37,007 fighting men. This force was mad^ 
up of T regiment of European and 9 regiments of native cavalry ; 122 
European and 48 1 native sappers ; 1 8 batteries of European artillery 
with 83 guns, and 2 of native artillery with 8 guns ; 9 regiments of 
European and 30 of native infantry. The military headquarters are at 
Poona; and there are besides 14 cantonment stations, including Aden 
£it the mouth of the Red Sea, and Mau (Mhow), Nimach (Neemuch), 
I^asirdbdd (Nusseerabad), and Disd (Deesa), in Central India, which all 
lie beyond the geographical limits of the Presidency. The military 
convalescent stations are Purandhar on the hills, and KoMba and 
Ghisri Bande on the sea-coast. In the year 1875-76, the total military 
expenditure amounted to«;^2,38T,404, of which ^^561,568 belongs to 
the European, and ;^723,533 to the native army; ^^976, 086 was 
devoted to effective services, and ;^i2o,2i5 to non-effective services, 
including ;^ioi,563 for pensions. 

The Bombay Marine in 1876 consisted of ten steam vessels, two 
hulks in ordinary, and two iront:lad turret monitors (the Abyssinia 
and the Magdala) for the defence of Bombay harbour. The total 
establishment consisted of 694 officers and men. Of the t^n steam 
vessels mentioned above, two were stationed at Aden, and two in 
the Persian Gulf. The total expenditur* during the year 1875-76 
was ;^i69,3i 5, against which must be set off receipts amounting to 
;<f69,938. 

The police consists of several distinct forces, — the Regular District 
Police, the Bombay City Police, the Railway Police, and the Village 
Watch. The last-mentioned body is maintained only in certain parts of 
the country, at the expense of the villagers, and is not directly under 
the control of Government The Bombay City Police will be treated 
• of in a separate article. The following figures, therefore, only 
apply to the Regular and the Railway Police. In the year 1875-76, 
these two forces consisted of a strength of 3169 officers and 16,140 
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men — total, 19,309; being i man to every 6*5 square miles as com 
pared with the area of the Presidency, or i to every 849 of iYa 
population. The total cost was 9^ 340y of which £3^,77^ 
payable from other sources than Provincial revenue, showing an average 
cost of ns. 4(1 per square mile of area, and 4jd jkt head o 
population. Of the total forc'c, 8692 men were anned with fire-arms 
and 6158 with swords, the rest having only batons. In 1875*76, th< 
total number of cases of cognisal)!e crime reported was 49,177 ; 
persons were put on their trial, of whom 32,570, or 67 per cent, wen 
convicted. The total number of non cognisable cases was 20,485 
35,353 persons were arrestetl or summoned, of whom 12,024, or 34 pei 
cent., were convicted. 'I'he total number of persons, ihereture, con 
victed of some ofience or other was 44,594. or 1 in every 366 <»f tin 
^population. By far the greater number of the ('onvit w ere foi 

petty olTences. 

/<;/ 7 y. — In 1875, there were altogether 25 jails in Boinbav Presidency 
incliuling tl)e common jail and du* hi'*i'».' oi tor!e< t:or* in Ihan'civ < ity 
the central jail at Vcrau*i.t, near P<.M*i'»a, and the jail :h A»h ?) . n;d 7} 
subordinate lot k-up'S, ai’ditioig there nui>t be aiMed, {he g.tfb 

of convicts in ,'^ind. In that year the «:ai]y a\er.iee pr; -:>n p; *0 ahUau 
was 9008, of whom 332 were ■w< nun. Phc^c figttres sle nv i pie^^nei 
always in jail to every 1S15 of Uur popu‘ativ?!\. aru! 1 ir. l\ 

every 23.511 of the female p‘* vpa!.*t{on, 'The number ot de.oJfs w.o 
301, or 3 3 ]^or (x\M of th<c avemge strength, d he grov> t gji ex^^’n 
dilure was /io3,624, t')! 14s. 6cl pe; heath Jai! mamn.a ttste,! 

yielded a net profit of ^12,152, or Ij, 10s. per mar.uta* turin^ 
prisoner. 

Revenue and Expenditure . — The following table shows the revenue 
and expenditure of the Bombay Presidency for the year 1S75-76, 
including provincial, local, and munici])al funds. 

The table, ivhich has been specially compiled from the materials 
given in^the Administration Report for the year, must not be accepted 
as an accurate balance-sheet of the finances of the Presidency. For 
example, the receipts fro;n opium are not, properly speaking, an 
item of revenue to Bombay, but a tax levied upon the Chinese 
consumer of a drug which has been produced in Central India 
Similarly, on the other side of the account, items of imperial expen= 
diture, such as the army and interest on debt, are not debited 
against the Bombay treasury*. It must also be obsen’ed that the 
apparently adverse balance in the department of Provincial funds is 
equalized by a grant of •;^982,233 from the imperial exchequerj 
which sum is again debited as imperial expenditure in the Bombay 
accounts. ’ 
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Revenue and Expenditure of Bombay Presidency for 1875-76. 
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£. „ 
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Interest, etc., . . * . 
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I village allowances). . 

3.^94. 35<> 

Refunds, etc 

79.386 

'rrihui<.‘H anfl ( ’omrilaitioivs 


I.«and Revenue, . 

658,863 

fr«.nn Native States. . 
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Forrstv 
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E-xcise, .... 

6, 15 1 
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."^'^7.52^ 

( u.stoms 

79,648 

t. Usluuis, .... 
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Salt 

56,101 

S.ilt 

HRo. 440 
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< .... 

2 . 54 ',. 4 c/> 

Stamps, .... 

13.617 
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■F 

Mint 


: Mint. 


i'ict Otiice 

1 125,999 

: l*ost Oltice 

122.177 

Adniims*r.t!Sf/n, . 

L=57d73 

^ Law 'rui lu>la:e, , 
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j m.C/Hi \ 

j M.i.u, . . . . . 


i Law and justice. . 

i 420.021 

? Inir-'Sl 

*L3 3*^5 

\ NLinur. . . . . 

i *b9 315 

\ Ki'ceijits in anl <»t' Sa;4'f, 


j I-cvh-s-.;v-,!6:.al, 

•; 30,986 1 

1 ainnuttion .\*!ow>.;;v ' *:v., 

131,844 

1 .\b Svr\ i'.r- , 

1 26.466 1 

1 G,..n I’V I. V' : '.n,!''. 

\ » :/ ..y. 
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7'-‘.774 


'■-’.r.r > 
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2 3. ex A* 
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4 '-3. 7 ’'5 1 

; L» inc.it ion, . 

• 10-6^7 

1 i:duc.i!a4i 

ICO, 220 j 

.Mciiiiai, 

9'W5 j 

Medical, .... 

; 08, 8c^ 

J rr:niljji:, 

4.^'/0 

' J Tinting, . . . . 1 

S2,Jio6 / 

1 PlihJic Works 

7,660 j 

Minor KstabJishmcnis, . j 

2^.641 

Miscellaneous 

5' 947 j 

( dfticc Rent, etc j 

19.811 1 


1 

Ptihlic W'orks, . . . 

334 5^3 / 



Miscellaneous, . . . / 

S, 992 / 

Total, . . j 

138, 620 • j 

Total, . . 1 1.096,772 

Lora/ Funds. 


Local Funds. 


District Road Fund, . 

232,233 District Road Fund, . . , 

291,492 

District Educational Fund, . 

126,528 District Educational FuncH . 

139,966 

Public Works Tolls, . 

53,272 Public Works Tolls, . 

53*554 

Port Funds, 

25.602 Port Fmids, 

19,982 

Cotton Improvement Fund, 

14,316 Cotton Improvement Fund, 

13,286 

Esplanade Fee Fund, . 

10,050 Esplanade Fee Fund, . 

6.533 

Smtion Im^irovement Fund, 

9,312 Station Tmprovemei t Fund, 

19.543 

Miscellaneous, 

22,757 ^Fiscellaneous, 

53.790 

Total, . . ! 

524,080 

Total, 

598,146 

Municipal Funds. 


Municipal Funds. 


Bombay Municipality, . 

3^4.352 

Bombay Municipality, . 

326,502 

Other Municipalities, . 

222,895 

Other Municipalities, . ^ . 

233.805 

Total, , 

537.247 

Total, 

560,307 


Grand Total, 10,720,428 Grand Total, , 7,224 
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Educatwn.-^l^it, educational system in Bombay, as throughout the rest 
of India, is based upon the celebrated Despatch of Sir Charles Wood, 
dated 19th July 1854. It consists on the one hand of a widely dis- 
tributed class of vernacular or village schools, subsidised by grants 4 n- 
aid from Government, and under inspection by the Educational Depart- 
ment; and on the other, of a limited number of institutions, which 
teach in English up to the curriculum of the University, and are for the 
most part maintained at Government exjKmse. In the year 1876-77, 
the total number of schools and colleges in the Presidency was 4464, 
attended by 249,441 pupils, showing i school to each 39*66 square 
miles of area, and 10*4 j)U{>ils to ever)^ thousand of the population. 
The total expenditure of the department amounted to ;i^234i999, of 
which 1 1,284 was derived from Provincial funds, from a 

^ local rate or cess, and ;)^J25,546 from fees and fines. 'Phe vernacular 
schools alone numbered 400S, attended by 210,370 .scholars. These 
are mainly supported by an allotment of one-third of the 1 anna cess 
on every rupee of the land revenue, augmented by the grant of a lump 
sum from Government. In addition, there were 236 girls' schools, with 
12,208 pupils, of which nearly one-half arc private institutions. 4 'he 
number of Government institutions giving instruction in English was 
219, with 18,657 pupils. 'I’his total includes 7 colleges, of which 
the most important are the Elphinstonc College in Bombay city, with 
203 pupils, and the Deccan C’ollege at Poona, with 75. Among insti- 
tutions for SfKcial instruction may he mentioned— llie I,aw SehooUwith 
1 13 students ; the Grant Medical College, wiih 286 ; and the IWma Civil 
Engineering College, with 164. The jamsetjee Jeejehhoy S<hot>l of 
Art, with 132 pupils, is also under the Edu< ation Dejuriment. The 
Bombay University was founded by J.ord I'Jphinstonc in 1857. It 
consists of a chancellor, vicc-chan< cllur, and senate ; and its sole 
function is to examine and confer degrees in arts, law, medicine, and 
engineering, ^^rge endowments have been received at different limes 
from ihj wealthy merchants of Bombay, !)y means of which a handsome 
hall and libAr}* have recently been erected on the esplanade. During 
the ten years ending 18^5-76, a total of 2446 students fassed the 
entrance examination, 603 graduated in arts, of whom 32 took the 
superior degree of M. A., 38 in law, 149 in medicine, and 130 in cm! 
engineering. In the year 1876-77, a total numl)er of 1537 candidates 
presented themselves for the several examinations, of whom only 336 
passed. The successful ondidates were thus classified - Europeans 
and Eurasians, 12 ; native Christians, 20 ; Hindus, 209 ; Muliammadans, 
7 ; Parsis, 88. . . 

The languages spoken in the Bombay Presidency are Mardthf, 
Gujardthi, Sindh!, and Kanarese; Urdu or Hindustani is also in 
common use among the educated and trading Muhammadans* In the 
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year 1875-76, the total number of books registered on publication was 
735 » which 103 were printed in English, 215 in Marithf, 188 in 
Gujardthf, 22 in Sindhi, and ii in Kanarese. The total number of 
printing presses was 87, of which as many as 47 are found in Bombay 
city, and 20 in the Deccan, The number of native newspapers ap- 
pearing was 61, either printed or lithographed, of which 34 are Mardthf 
and 26 Gujardthf. Two of these papers, edited in Boifibay city by 
Pdrsis, have existed for 57 and 45 years respectively. The leading 
association for the advancement of learning in the Presidency is the 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, originally founded in 
1804, with which the Bombay Geographical Society was amalgamated 
in 1874. It now numbers 183 members. The Medical and Physical 
Society was founded in 1863. The Sassoon Mechanics Institute, with 
346 members, has a reference library of 15,000 volumes. In the year 
1875-7'^% the post offices received for delivery a total of 933,583 covers, 
and, in addition, 262,132 covers were collected from letter-boxes by 
the rural messengers. 

Afedical Aspects — Climate . — Great varieties of climate are met with in 
the Bombay ]*rcsidency. In its extreme dryness and heat, combined with 
the aridity of a sandy soil, Upix-r Sind resembles the deserts of Arabia. 
The thermometer here has been known to register 130®!". in the shade. 
At Haidardbi'id, in Lower Sind, the mean maximum temperature during 
the six hottest months in the year is 98*5® F., and the water of the Indus 
rises to l)lood-hcat. In Cutch and Guzerat the sultry^ heat, if not 
so excessive, is still very- trying. Bombay island itself, though in 
general cooled by the sea breeze, is oj>pressivcly hot during May and 
October. The Konkan is hot and moist, the fall of rain during the 
monsoon sometimes reaching 300 inches. The tableland of the 
Deccan above the (Jhats j)ossesses an agreeable climate, as also does 
the South Marhattd country. On hills of Mahabaleshwar, Singarh, 
and other detached heights, Euroj)eans may go out all hiours of the dry 
with impunity. .According to a series of returns, extending over a 
jHrriod of twenty-eight years, taken at the meteorological station of 
Koldba, the mean annual temperature is ^*2® F., ranging from 73*6® 
in the month of January to 84*2® in May ; the average annual rain- 
fall is 70 30 inches, of which 70*8 fall in the seven months between 
May and November. The south-west monsoon generally breaks about 
the first week in June, and pours down torrents of rain along the coast 
From that date up to October the rainy season may be said to last, 
during which travelling is everywhere difficult and unpleasant, except in 
Sind, where the monsoon rains exert little influence. ^ • 

Diseases , — The most prevalent diseases are fevers of various types, in- 
cluding the malarious fever of Guzerat, especially dreaded by Europeans ; 
cholera, which seems to display a curious tendency towards epidemic 
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outbreaks at triennial inter\'als; bowel complaints, including diarrhoea 
and dysentery; small-pox, which has recently been checked to some 
extent by the extension of the practice of vaccination ; ague, rheumatic 
affections, lung diseases, syphilis and various cutaneous disorders. 
Conser\^ancy arrangements are nowhere enforced except in the larger 
municipalities; but some improvement may be expected from the 
recent change by which the Sanitary and Vaccination Departments have 
been amalgamated, and an official with the title of Dejmty Sanitary 
Commissioner placed in every District The general vital statistics 
cannot be accepted as accurate, but they give some indication of the 
relative mortality from different diseases. During 1875, 375,718 deaths 
were registered throughout the Presidency, giving a death-rate of 23*15 
per thousand, as compared with an average of 17*97 for the j)revious 
ten years. Of the total number of deaths, 219,156 were assigned to 
fevers, a stvj vague term among native ])ractitioners ; 47,555 to cholera, 
which was prevalent all through the year in an epidemic form, reaching 
its climax in the month of July ; 33,650 to bowel complaints; and 3461 
to small-pox. In the same year 340,829 births were registered, showing 
a birth-rate of 21*01 per thousand Calculations based upon the ages 
of the population as returned by the Census of 1S72 yield an average 
death-rate throughout the Presidency of 35*57 ikt thousand, and a 
birth-rate of 41*05. In the year 1S75-76, a stalT of 393 vaccinators was 
employed, who performed 808,353 operations at a total cost of 
2,280. 

Charitable institutions for medical relief consist of two classes. 1 ’he 
Civil Hospitals in 1875-76 numbered 45, at which 242,089 patients 
were treated, including 24,081 in-patients, of whom 2192 died The 
total expenditure in the jirevious year had been 7 7,309, The Dis- 
pensaries in 1875-76 numbered 122, of which 6 were in Native Stales; 
they were attended by 557,619 patients, including 5605 in-patients, of 
whom 378 died^ The total expenditure was ^24,171. There arc 5 
Lunatic Asylums in the Presidency, with 874 inmates in the year 1875. 
The expenditure was ;;^88i9, or an average of ;;(^i4, 17s. 7d. per head. 

Bombay. — The city of Hombay, the caj.iital of the Presidency of the 
same name, and the principal seaport of Western India, is situated on 
an island in 18° 55' 5" n. lat., and 75° 53' 55" n long. Piombay bland 
is one of a cluster lying off the coast of the Konkan ; and by the recent 
construction of causeways and breakwaters it is now permanently united 
on the north with the larger island of Salselte, and so continuously with 
the mainland The remainder of the group of islands constitute a part 
of Tanna District For certain administrative purposes, Bombay city 
is regarded as constituting a District by itself, with an area of 22 square 
miles, and a popufetion, according to the Census of 1872, of 644,405 
souls. 
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Hisioty. — The name of Bombay was erroneously supposed to have 
been given by the Portuguese, on account of the geographical position 
of the island — Bom-bahia or Boa-bahia, staiio fidissima nautis. Colonel 
Vule, however, traces it back to the latter half of the compound name 
Tanna-Maiamba or Mayamba, which, according to Barbosa, circ, 1516 , 
was used to designate the kingdom of the Konkan in the i6th century. 
The name apj^ears as Maimbi in the very early geographicaF Sommario 
dc translated from the Portuguese in Ramudio, written probably 
1520-25. There can be little doubt that this word, in its turn, was a 
corruption of Mumba-devi, a goddess who had a famous shrine in the 
neighbourhood, mentioned in Forbes' Rds Maid, circ, 1630. The 
Portuguese of the i6th centur}’^ call it Mombaim or Bombaim, never 
Bom-bahia or Boa-bahia. The history of Bombay begins with the 
cession of the island by the Portuguese to Charles 11. in 1661, as part 
of the d nvry of his queen, Catharina of Braganza. The adjoining 
islands, however, of Salsetie and Karanja, still remained in the posses- 
sion of the I'ortuguesc. At this time the population was estimated at 
10,000 souls, and the revenue at 75,000 xeraphins, or ^£64^0. The 
king a}>pears to have found his distant acquisition unprofitable, and in 
166S he tran.sferrcd it to the East India Company on pa)Tnent of an 
annual rent of ^10 in gold The Conij)any forthwith took steps for 
the strengtlicning of the fortifications, and the encouragement of 
European settlers. Dr. Fryer, who visited the island in 1673, describes 
the p<q>ulation as numbering 60,000 — ‘a mixture of most of the neigh- 
bouring countries, mostly rogues and vagabonds.' He has left an 
claborvitc desi ription of the i»lace as it then existed The fort or castle 
was armed with 1 20 jiieces of ordnance ; and the town, which lay at some 
distance, was a full mile in length. I’he greater number of the inha- 
bitants, esj)ccially of the suburb of Mazagon, were engaged in fishing, 
d’he I’ortuguese still had several churches on the island Between 
Parel and Mdliim the sea had made a wide breach, drowning 40,000 
acres of good land. But the most striking point in all the early 
accounts is the excessive unhealthiness of the pldce, w^hicb cannot be 
attributed solely to the mode of life of thej'esidents. Fr\\.r declares 
it as his opinion that out of every 500 Europeans who came to live on 
the island, not 100 left it A current proverb affini*ea, that two mus- 
soon$ were the age of a man. The most fatal disease, called by the 
Portuguese practitioners ‘ the Chinese death,' has been identified wath 
cholera. The name arose, apparently, from a fanciful French or Latin 
ctymolog)" for the ‘ mordexwi ' or ‘ mor-de-chind the old west-coast term 
for cholera. Garcia d’Orta (1568) distinctly states ^that .it was an 
Indian word, morxL It is, in fact, a corruption of the Mardthf and 
Konkani words modachi and modshiy meaning cholera. • 

At this time the factor}’ of Surat, established sixty years before 
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the cession of Bombay, was the chief possession of the East India 
Company in Western India. Bombay itself was exposed to the ill- 
will of the Portuguese on Salsette island, who were able to cut off all 
direct communication with the mainland. The most formidable enemy, 
however, was the Sfdi or Abyssinian admiral of the Mughal fleet, whose 
descendants are represented at the j)rcsent day by the Nawdb of Janjird. 
In 1668, the Sidi wintered at Mazagon, and laid siege to Bombay castle; 
and the town was only saved by a direct appeal to the cmjx?ror. 
During this period also, the English in India were greatly hamj)ered by 
domestic dissensions. At last, in 1708, the two Companies privileged 
to trade with the East were fused into the United Hast India Company, 
and Bombay was chosen as the seat of one of the three independent 
Presidencies, each of which was ruled over by a (Jovernor-in-Council. 
It was not till 1773 that Bombay was subjected to the control of the 
(iovernor-General. Henceforth the history of Bombay city merges 
into that of the Presidency. The only event that need be specially 
recorded is the first Marhattd war (1774-1782), which resulted, after 
many military vicissitudes, in the permanent occupation by the English 
of all the Bombay group of islands, and of the town of 'i anna on the 
mainland The city had long been a refuge for the fugitives from 
Marhatta oppression, who could there alone find safety for their industry' 
and commerce; but after the downfall of the Peshwd in 1818, Bombay 
became the capital of a large territory', and from that year may be dated 
her pre-eminence in AV'estern India. She was csj>ecially fortunate in 
her early governors. From 1819 to 1830 she was successively ruldd by 
Mountstuart Elphinstone and Sir John Malcolm, of whom the fonner 
founded the present system of administration, and the latter, by opening 
the road through the Bor-Ghat, broke down the natural barrier that 
separated the sea-coast from the tableland of the 1 )eccan. "I'he next 
stage in the course of onward jirosperity was reached when Boml>ay 
was brought iato direct communication with Europe by means of the 
Overland Route. In the early years of the j)rescnt century', express 
couriers or ^adventurous travellers used sometimes to make their way to 
or from India across the isthmus of Suez, or sometimes even through 
Persia. A monthly mail service was established by way of E)gypt in 
1838, and the contract was first taken up by the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company in 1855. Bombay is now recogni.sed as the one port of 
arrival and departure for all the English maite, and also for the relief 
troop-ships of the Indian army. But the city could not have attained 
this position if the means of communication on the landward side had 
not received a corresponding measure of improvement In 1850, the 
first sod was turned of the Great Indian Peninsular Railway, and thre^f 
years afterwards *the line was opened as far as Tanna, the first railwaj 
in the country. By 1863, the railway had been led up the formidabh 
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Bor-Ghdt to Poona, by a triumph of engineering skill. In 1870, 
through communication was established with Calcutta, and in 1871 
with Madras. 

But it is not only as the capital of a Presidency, or as the central 
point of arrival and departure for Indian travellers, that Bombay 
has achieved its highest reputation. It is best known as the great 
cotton market of Western and Central India, to which the manufacturers 
of I^ancashire turned when the American war cut off their supplies. 
Even in the last century the E. 1 . Company was accustomed to export 
raw cotton as part of its investment, both to the United Kingdom and 
China, This trade continued during the early years of the present 
century, but it was marked by extreme vicissitudes in quantity and 
price, the demand being entirely determined by the out-turn of the 
American crop. The w'ar between the Northern and Southern States^ 
was d' dared in 1861, and forthwith the merchants and shippers of 
Bom!)ay took advantage of their opportunity. The exports of cotton 
rapidly augmented under the stimulus of high prices, until in 1864-65, 
the last year of the war, they reached a total value of 30 millions 
sterling, or nearly tenfold the average of ten years before. Large 
fortunes w'cre, of course, aetjuired by successful ventures, and the wild 
spirit of speculation thus engendered .spread through all classes of the 
community. The scenes of the South Sea Bubble were revived 
No joint'Stock project seemed too absurd to find subscribers. Banks, 
financial associations, and land companies, each with millions of 
nominal caj>ital, were sta/ted every month, and their shares were 
immediately run up to fiibulous premiums. The crash came in 
the spring of 1865, ''hen the news was received of the termination of 
the American war. A panic ensued which baffles description, and 
the entire edifice of stock exchange speculation came toppling down 
like a house of cards. Merchants qnd private individuals were ruined 
by the thou.sand, and the Government Bank of Bombay#collapsed along 
w’ith the rest. But despite this sudden flood of disaster, honest trade was 
soon rejflaced on a stable basis ; and the city of Bombay at the present 
day, in its buildings, its docks, and its lan^ reclamations, stands as a 
monument of the grand schemes of public utility which were started 
during these four years of unhealthy excitement 

Gemral Aspect , — In the beauty of its scenery, as >vell as in the com- 
merce advantages of its position, Bombay is unsurpassed by any of the 
cities of the East The Bombay island, or, as it may now be called, 
the Bombay peninsula, is connected with the mainland on the north 
by solid railway embankments. The approach from ^the sea reveals a 
magnificent panorama. The distance is closed by the barrier range of 
the Western Gbits. In front opens the wide harbmir, studded with 
islands and jutting precipices, dotted with the white sails of innumer- 
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able native craft, and giving a secure shelter to fleets of tall merchant- 
men. The city itself consists of well-built houses, and broad streets 
ennobled by public buildings. The sea-shore is formed by docks, 
warehouses, and a long line of artificial embankments extending con- 
tinuously for nearly 5 miles. 

The island consists of a low-lying plain about ii miles long by 
3 broad, flanked by two parallel ridges of low hills. Point Kolaba, the 
headland formed by the longer of these ridges, protects the harbour on 
its eastern side from the force of the open sea. I'he other ridge ter- 
minates in Malabar Hill ; and between the two lies the shallow expanse 
of Back Bay. On a slightly raised stri]) of land between the head of 
Back Bay and the harbour is situated the Fort, the original nucleus 
round which the town grew up, but now chiefly occupied by com- 
^ mercial offices. From this point the land sloj^es westward to the central 
plain, which, before the construction of the embankment known as the 
Hornby Velard, was liable to be submerged at high tide. To the north 
and east, recent schemes of reclamation have similarly shut out the sea, 
and redeemed the foreshore for the use of commerce. In the extreme 
north of the island a large tract of salt marsh still remains unreclaimed. 

The Government offices, the business houses, and the sh(»ps still 
cluster thickly in the neighbourhood of the l uri. Some of the hotels 
and commercial buildings are constructed on the American system, and 
for their splendid appearance have no rivals in other Indian cities. 
The houses in the native bazar are also handsomely built, rising ^hree 
or four stories in height, with elaborately <:.v\ed }>illars and frontwork. 
In all the streets may be seen evidences of the wealth of the city, and 
of the magnificence of its merchant princes. 'The most conspicuous 
line of public buildings is on the esplanade facing towards Hack Bay. 
Here is the Secretariat, an enormous erection in the Venetian-Gothic 
style of architecture ; the University Senate Hall ; the new High Court ; 
and the officct, of the Public Works Department, the Post and the 
Telegraoh Office. At one end this block of buildings is terminated by 
the Sailors^ Home, erected at the expense of a late (kick war of Paroda ; 
and at the other end is atwhite marble statue of the Queen, under a 
Gothic canopy, the gift of the same prince. The most im[)ortant build- 
ings in the densely built tract known as the Fort, are the Custom 
House, the Town Hall, the Mint, and the Cathedral The Castle and 
Fort George are the only two spots now retaining any traces of forti 
fication. The real defences of Bombay con.si.st at pre.sent of the 
two turret ships, Abyssinia and Magdala. A scheme for erecting iron- 
clad forts rhounted with heavy guns, in mid-channel at the entrance of 
the harbour, is still under consideration. 1'he cost is estimated at one 
million sterling. ^The private houses of the Euroi)ean resident.s lie apart 
from the mercantile and the native quarters of the town. As a rule, each 
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is built in a large garden or compound ; and although the style of archi- 
tecture is less imposing than that of the stately mansions of Calcptta, 
it is well suited to the climate, and has a beauty and comfort of its own. 
In former times, the favourite quarter was the northern suburb of 
Parell, which has contained the official residence of the Governor of 
Bombay for the last hundred years. At present, the majority of the 
Europeans live on Malabar Hill, now terraced to the with handsome 
houses, commanding a magnificent view over the city and the sea. 
North of Malabar Hill runs another European suburb, known as Breach 
Candy, where the houses are built close down upon the shore, within 
the refreshing sound of the waves. During the monsoon, Malabar Point 
is rendered almost uninhabitable by the violence of the wind and surf ; 
and the Governor and his staff usually spend that season at Poona or 
Mahabaleshwar. 


Population of Bombay City (1872). 


Religion ou Nationality. 

Nu.mler. 

1 Percentage. 

liucldhisls or Jains, .... 

15,121 

2*35 

Brahmans, ...... 

25.757 

4*00 

Lingiiyats, 

1,242 

•19 

Bliallias, . .... 

9,466 

1-47 

Jlindu Sudra.s, ..... 

340,868 

52*90 

Hindu outcaNles, ..... 

3».347 

>37.644 

4*86 

Muhamma<lan.s, 

21*36 

NcJIjro African.s ..... 

1,171 

•18 

Barsi.s, 

44,091 

6*84 

Jew.s 

2,669 

•41 

Native Christians and rorluguese, . 

25,119 

3 ' 9 o 

Kur.osians, 

2,352 

•36 

Kuropcans, 

1 7^253 

113 

Chinese, . .... 

305 j 

•05 

Tot.-il, . .* 

644,405 

# 


Population, — Limiting the area of Calcutta to the municjpalky, and 
excluding the suburbs, Bombay ranks as the most populous city in India, 
and the second in the whole British Empire.^ According to the Census 
of 1872, the population of the Bombay municipality, which is co-extensive 
with Bombay island, and has an area of 22 square miles, is 644,405 
souls, or an average of 28,988*08 persons per square mile. Taking the 
shore population only of 621,545, the average- would fall to 27,959*74. 
The average in London was then 27,637*03 per sq, mile. The total 
number of houses of all kinds is 3i,447i showing an average of 20*93 
persons per house. The corresponding average in London was only 7*79. 
The proportion of males in the total population is 62*03 per cent The 
preceding table gives the population classified according to religion or 
nationality, with the percentage of each class in the total 
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It is probable that no city in the world presents greater varieties of 
national type than Bombay. The Hindu and the Muhammadan, of 
course, predominate in mere numbers, but in the busy streets the 
characteristic dress of every Oriental people may be seen. The 
green and gold turban of the Musalmdn, the large red or white head- 
dress peculiar to the Marhatta, the pointed red turban of the Guzerati 
Bania, and the black Pdrsi hat, lend colour and variety to the scene. 
The Parsis in especial exercise an influence much greater than is 
implied by their actual numbers. When the commerce of Western 
India deserted Surat in the last century, they settled in Bombay ; and 
now, by the force of their inherited wealth, their natural geniu§ for trade, 
their intelligence, and their munificent charities, they hold the first place 
among the native community. Their position was gracefully recognised 
by the Crown when Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy received a baronetcy in 
1857. The Hindu traders, or Banias, rank only second to the Pdrsi's. 
They may be divided into two classes — the Banias of Guzerat, and the 
Mdrwdris of Central India. A large proportion of both these classes 
adhere to the Jain religion, generally regarded as a distinct offshoot of 
Indian Buddhism; while not a few of the remainder belong to the 
Vaishnav sect, especially that sub-denomination known as Valldbha- 
chdrjyas. The Muhammadans include representatives from all the 
great countries that have embraced Islam — Arabs, Persians, Turks, 
Afghdns, Malays, and Africans. The three classes of trading Muham- 
madans — the Memons, Borahs, and Khojahs — are especially nunu^rous. 
Their commercial dealings are chiefly confined to the Persian Gulf and 
the east coast of Africa, while the Parsis and Jew's compete with the 
English in the markets of Europe. 

Of the total area of the island, 8343 acres are returned as assessed 
arable land. The chief crop growm is rice ; many varieties of garden 
vegetables are also cultivated, the chief being onions, and several 
members of the gourd tribe. The rearing of cocoa-nut trees, and the 
preparation of intoxicating drink from this tree and other species of 
palm, afford employment to a considerable section of the population. 

Bombay supports all the many industries incidental to the active life 
of a great city and seaport The trades of dyeing, tanning, and working 
in metal are specially prosperous. The School of Art has recently done 
much to encourage those technical faculties which depend upon an 
artistic and scientific education. But the characteristic feature of 
Bombay manufacture is the rapid growth of the European factory 
system. Mills, worked by steam, and employing a large number of 
operatives, have been erected by local capital, especially in the 
northern suburbs, where the tall chimney-stacks recall a factory town in 
lancashire. In 1877, there were altogether 28 mills at work, with a 
total of about 817,957 spindles. The sea-borne commerce of Bombay 
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has been included in the tables given in the previous article for Bombay 
Presidency. In 1875-76, 39,568 sailing ships and 581 steamers entered 
the port, with a total tonnage of 1,535,729, The total value of the 
trade, both imports and exports, was ;^47,439,6o2. The principal 
article of import is cotton piece-goods, valued at ;^4, 652,422 ; the 
chief article of export is raw cotton, valued at ;^9,945,6i3.^ 

Administration. — Excluding the collection of the customs revenue of 
the port of Bombay, and other items of imperial revenue, such as 
stamps, excise, and land, amounting altogether to about 1 50,000 a year, 
the civil administration of Bombay city is entrusted to the municipal 
corporation created by the Act of 1872. One-half the members are 
elected by the ratepayers, and the rest are nominated by the Govern- 
ment and the Justices of the Peace. The members of the corporation 
in their turn elect eight out of twelve members of the Town Council, 
by whoin the general administration of affairs is controlled. The 
remaining four members of the council, and the chairman, are nominated 
by Government. I'he ])rincipal officer is the municipal commissioner, 
also appointed by Government. In 1875, out of a total of 64 members 
of the corporation, 21 were Europeans, 21 Pirsis, 16 Hindus, and 6 
Muhammadans. The following table shows the balance-sheet for 

1875-7^^:- 

Balaxce-Shekt of Bomdav Municipality for 1875-76. 


R man's. 

• 

Expenditure. 


House rate, 

;^ 55'274 

General superintendence, . 

/11.390 

I^)licc rate, 

Government contribution to 

22,057 

Health department, . 

Police and Fire Brigade, . 

69,719 

37.298 

police, .... 

9,000 

Lighting, 

25,517 

Ligliting rate, . 

21,663 

Assessment and collections, 

J3.671 

Licences on carriages, etc., 

24.586 

^Engineer’s department, 

24,907 

Liquor licences. 

15,898 

Road repairs, . . • . 

27,860 

Tobacco duty and licences, 

14,595 

Waterworks (inc. debt), . 

22,826 

Town duties, 

Halalkor cess, . 

67,299 

19,421 

Interest and Sinking Fun(J, 
Payment towards Govern- 

^,650 

Water rate. 

30,021 

21,064 

ment Jboans, 

24,333 

Market receipts. 

New works. 

18,300 

Miscellaneous, . 

I 3»474 

Miscellaneous, 

22,021 

Total, . / 3 t 4,352 

Total, . £126,502 


The halalkor cess and the water rate represent payments for services 
rendered. Excluding these two items, the receipts of the municipality 
from taxation would amount to ;j^264,9io, or an average rate of taxa- 
tion of 8s. 5d per head. Out of the income, ;^2i,oi2 w^as paid as 
interest, and jC5o,S43 towards the reduction of debt^total, £71,560. 
The total amount of the original debt up to 1876 was ;^886,8oo, of 
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which, however, ;£2 10,000 had been paid off, leaving a balance due of 
;^677,8 oo, or little more than two years* income. The total rateable 
value of the city was assessed at ;:^i,i55,ooo, having fallen from 
630,000 within the past nine years. The municipal police in 
consisted of a strength of 1130 officers and men; and, in 
addition, there were 278 men paid from imperial sources and employed 
on harbour duty or as guards to Government offices : total strength, 
1408 of all ranks, or 78 men to every square mile of area, and i man 
to every 457 of the poi)ulntion. The military force at Bombay consists 
of three batteries of artillery, a wing of a European regiment, and 
two battalions of native infantry. The headquarters of the Bombay army 
are at Poona. Education in 1S76-77 was represented by 109 schools and 
colleges, with a total of 14,586 jmpils, being i school to every *17 square 
mile and 22*5 pupils to every thousand of the population. 

Medical Aspects, — I'he climate of Bombay is not so excessively hot 
as some other parts of India. The cold weather lasts during the time 
of the north-east monsoon, from November to May. The south-west 
monsoon begins about the second week in June, and the rain continues 
with great regularity until the end of September. The hottest months 
of the year are May and October, but even then the heat is tempered 
by cool breezes from the sea. The average rainfall of the year, as 
registered at Kol^ba obser\’atory, is 70*30 inches ; the average tempera- 
ture, 79*2° F. The average death-rate in Bombay city during the five 
years ending 1874 was 23*68 per thousand. In 1875, a total of 18.295 
deaths were registered, of which 834 were assigned to cholera, 
5150 to fevers, and 2228 to bowel complaints; the death-rate was 
28*39 thousand. There are 5 civil hos[)itals in Bomi)ay city, 
with an average daily number of 996*7 patients. A new building is 
urgently needed for the European hospital. There is a lunatic asylum 
at Kolaba, which contained a daily,average of 266*9 inmates in 1874-75, 
maintained at cost to the State of ^17, 6s. per head. In 1875-76, 
a staff of 16 vaccinators w*as employed in Bombay city, who per- 
formed'35,658 operations at a total cost of ^1188. 

Bomori. — Town in Qrchha State, Bundelkhand, North-Western 
Provinces. Lat. 25° 26' 20" n., long. 79® 54' 40'' e. ; on the road from 
Agra to Sagar (Saugor), distant from the former 180 miles south-east, from 
the latter 93 miles north-west. Situated on rising ground, on the bank 
of an extensive artificial lake, 4 miles in length and 2 in breadth, formed 
by damming up the course of a small stream, and largely utilized for 
irrigation. On a rocky ridge overlooking the lake stands the ruined 
palace of the Rdjd who constructed it. 

Bomraj {Bomraz ). — Estate in Nellore District, Madras. Formerly, 
with Venkatagiri,^ Kdlahdsti, and Sayyidpdr, constituting the ‘ District of 
Western Palayams.* The peculiar revenue and stipendiary usages of this 
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estate form a marked contrast to those in the neighbouring tracts under 
British administratioa 

Bon&i — The most southerly of the Tributary States of Chutid Ndgpur, 
Bengal, lying between 21° 35' 30" and 22° 7' 45" n. lat., and between 
^4° 3*' s ' and 85® 25' E. long. ; area, 1297 square miles; population 
in 1872, 24,832. Bounded on the north by part of Singbluim District 
and by Gdngpur State ; on the south and west by B'^mra, a feudatory 
State of the Central Provinces ; and on the east by Keunjhar State, 
Orissa, 

Physical Aspects. — The State is shut in on all sides by the lofty 
Bon A I Hills, which occupy so large a portion of the country that 
only one-twelfth of the entire area is under cultivation. The Brdh- 
mani, the only river in Bondi, flows from north to south, forming in the 
centre of the State a fertile and comparatively level tract, in which most^ 
of the largest villages arc situated. To reach this central valley it passes 
in a succession of rai)ids through a beautiful glen 8 miles long. The 
river j)rcsents no diflicultics to the floating down of timber; and it seems 
probable that the valuable stores of sdl which the State contains will 
eventually be sent to false Point by this route. Wild animals — tigers, 
leopards, wolves, elephants, bison, etc. — are very numerous, and do 
much damage to the crops. 

History^ etc. — Bondi, together with Gangjmr and others of the Chutid 
Ndgpur .States, was ceded to the British Government in 1803, and 
resU)red by a special engagement in i8o6. It reverted to the British 
under a provisional agrctynent made with Madhoji Bhonsla (Appa 
Sdhib) in iSiS, and was finally ceded in 1826. Besides paying a yearly 
tribute of j[.20^ the Rajd is bound to furnish, when required, a con- 
tingent of armed men for military service. The State yields the 
Rdjd an income of about ;z{^6oo. 

Population. — Of the population 9{ 24,832 in 1872, 10,416 (42 per 
cent.) were Hindus, and 32 Muhammadans, while 14,3^4 (or 57*9 per 
cent, of the population) were hill tribes belonging to other religions not 
separately classified. Number of males, 12,645 — femflles, 12,187. 
Average density of population, 19 per square mile ; number of villages, 
234 ; number of houses, 4707 ; villages per square mile, -18 ; houses per 
square mile, 4 ; persons per village, 106 ; persons per house, 5*3. The 
ethnical classification of the population is as foilovvs : — Pure aborigines 
(Dravidian and Kolarian), 14,384, or 5 7 ‘9 per cent, of the total popula- 
tion ; semi-Hinduized aborigines, 3653 ; Hindus, 6763 ; Muhammadans, 
32. Of the Dravidian aborigines, the most numerous are the Bhuiyds, 
of whom there are 5760; the Gonds, also. a Dravidi^in tribe, number 
2809. The Kalitas, or Kultas, of whom there are 724, are the most 
noteworthy caste among the Hindus. An account of these, and other 
tribes and castes found in the State, will be found in the Statistical 
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Account of Bengal^ vol. xviL pp, 169-174. The principal village is 
Bonai Garh the residence of the Rijl 

Agriadture, — The principal crops in the State are rice, pulses, and 
oil-seeds. Systematic cultivation is confined to the valley of the 
Brdhmani river, and, as has been already stated, only one-twelfth of the 
entire area is under tillage. Three regular rice crops are grown — 
gord dhdn^ a highland rice, sown in June and reaped in September; 
autumn rice, also sown in June ; and a winter crop, sown in July. Gord 
dhdn yields in good seasons 13 or 14 maunds of paddy for every tnaund of 
seed sown ; but in bad years, or under careless tillage, the out-turn is not 
more than four or five fold the amount of seed. A fourth rice crop, . 
called ddhi dJidn^ is grown on forest land by the nomadic hill tribes. 
For this no ploughing is required ; the trees are cut down and burned 
,on the land, the ashes being mixed up with the surface soil; and the 
seed is put in at the commencement of the rains. The out-turn of the 
ddhi crop is from 40 to 45 times the amount of the seed, but after 
two years the land is exhausted. Wages in Bonai are invariably paid in 
kind; a male day-labourer receives 2 sers (4 lbs.) of rice a day, and a 
woman, ser (3 lbs.). Price of best cleaned rice in 1873, 4s. 2d. i)er 
c\vt. ; of common rice, 2s. id. ; and of coarse unhusked paddy, is. o|d. 
per cwt 

Tradcy etc . — Small boats ply on the Brrihmanf all the year round, and 
the bulk of the surplus produce of the country is exported to Sambalpur 
by this route. A portion, however, is carried to the north on pack- 
bullocks. Iron is smelted for local use, but is not exported. Gold is 
found in small quantities in the bed of the Brdhmani and the hill 
streams. 

Bondi Garh. — Residence of the Rdjd of Bondi State, Chutid 
Ndgpur, Bengal Lat. 21° 49' 8" x., long. 85° o' 20" e. ; situated 
on the Brdhmam river, which surrdfends the garh or fort on three sides. 
It is further defended by a high mud-wall and moat Within this 
enclosurp are about 150 houses, including the palace of the chief, his 
court-house and jail The entire village contains about 300 houses. 
The site, w’hich is very picoci-esque, is 505 feet above sea level 

Bondi Hills. — A series of ranges, rising to a height of 2000 and 
3000 feet above the central valley of Bondi State, Chutid Nagpur, and 
shutting it in on all sides. With the countless spurs which they throw 
off, they occupy a large portion of the State. Most of the hills are 
densely wooded to the summit, and, except at the regular passes, are 
inaccessible to beasts of burden. Through the northern mountain 
barrier sepafating* Bondi from Gdngpur State, the Brdhmani river has 
forced its way, passing through a glen 8 miles long. The shortest 
route from Gdngpur to Bondi is by a rugged path through this glen, but 
it is only practicable during the dry weather. Principal peaks — Mdnkar- 
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ndchi, 3639 feet above sea level; Bidimgarh, 3525 feet; Kumrit^r, 
3490 feet ; Chelidtoka, 3308 feet ; and Kondddhar, 3000 feet Fifteen 
other peaks are named, each more than 2000 feet in height 

Bondada. — Estate in Godivari District, Madras; paying (with 
Atsanta) annum as Government assessment 

Bonrd. — Marsh in Bogra District, Bengal ; locally known as the 
hard bil^ or Great Swamp. It is connected with the Chalan Lake, in 
Kdjshdhf, one of the largest pieces of water of this kind in Bengal. 

Boodoung. — Revenue Circle, Akyab District — See Budoung. 

Boondee. — Native State and town in Rajputana. — See Bundi. 

Bordgdri. — Trading village and produce depot in Rangpur District, 
Bengal. Lat. 26° o' 15" n., long. 89^3' 15" E. Chief exports — rice, 
mustard, jute, and gunny bags. 

Bordjn. — Village in Mdnbhiim District, Bengal Lat 23° 22' n.^ 
long. 10' E. Chiefly noteworthy on account of the Jain remains 
in the neighbourhood, on the right bank of the Kasdi river, 4 miles south 
of the town of Jaipur. I'here are many indications that these remains 
mark the site of what was at one time a very important place. Amidst 
heaps of debris and ruins stand three fine brick temples, of which the 
most southerly is the largest. Its tower rises from a base of 26 feet 
square to a height of (at j)resent) about 60 feet ; but the upper portion 
has fallen, and it is impossible to say what height it originally attained. 
The chamber occupies only 9 s(juare feet ; the images have been 
removed. I'he bricks of which all the temples are made are beautifully 
fashioned. • 

BordsdlXlsar. — Chiefship formerly belonging to the Eighteen Garh- 
jats, but now attached to Sambalpur District, Central Provinces ; 
situated between 20"^ 43' 15" and 21“ i T 45" n. lat., and between 82® 40' 
30" and 83*’ 27' 45" E. long. Area, about 800 square miles, nearly half 
of which is cultivated, the rest being covered by jungle. The forests 
contain abundance of sal (Shorea robusta), sdj (Pentaftera glabra), and 
other useful timber, besides lac, and cocoons of the tasar silkworm. 
Wild beasts are very numerous. • * 

Bor Ohdt. — Pass across the Western i^hats, 40 miles south-east of 
Bombay, and about the same distance north-west of Poona. Lat. 
18® 46' 45" N., long. 73° 23' 30" E. The carr}nng of the line of rail- 
way up this pass is one of the greatest engiiieering feats that has been 
performed in India. The summit is 1798 feet above sea level In 
former times, the Bor Ghdt was considered the key of the Deccan. 

Bori. — ^Thriving town in Nagpur District, Central Provinces ; on 
the left bank of the Wand, lying between the Great Southern Road 
and the railway, about 18 miles from Ndgpur. Lat. 20® 54' 45"^ 
N., long. 79 *" 2' 45" pop. (1870), 3371, employed in agriculture, 
or in weaving cloth dyed of a red brick colour. In consequence 
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of the durability of the dye, v^ich is ascribed to some property in 
the waters of the Wani, the cloths of Bori command a high price. 
The town has a commodious sardi^ lately built near the railway station, 
and a good bungalow (rest-house) on the Great Southern Road ; also a 
Government school. Some fine groves adorn the northern quarters. 
Maind Bai Nimbdlkarin, with a garrison of 200 men, successfully held 
Bori against three raids of the Pinddris. 

Boria.— Seaport in Ratnagiri District, Bombay. Lat. 17° 24' N,, 
long. 73® 13' 15" E. Average annual value of trade for five years ending 
1873-74— exports, p^i 543; imports, ^3045. 

Borsad. — Chief town of the Borsad Subdivision of Kaira District, 
Bombay. Lat. 22° 24' 30" n., long. 72'' 56' 30" k. Pop. (i<S72), 
12,214. Sub-judge’s court and post office. 

Botdd. — Fortified town in the peninsula of Kathiawar, Bombay, 
tat 22® 10' N., long. 71^^ 42' 30" E. ; pop. (1S72), 7157. 

Bowiing-Pet (or Maramatlu ). — Municipal village in Koldr Dis- 
trict, Mysore; to miles by road south of Koldr. Lat 12° 59' n., long. 
78“ 15' E. ; pop. (1871), 1227 ; municipal revenue (1S74-75), ;^36 ; 
rate of taxation, 7d. per head. Founded in 1864, on the 0})ening of the 
railway, and named after Mr. Lewin Bowring, then Chief Commissioner. 
Includes the former villages of Maramatlu and Ilosingere. Railway 
station for Koldr or Koldr Road, and head(jiiarters of the Betmangala 
tdluL Weekly fair attended by 1000 persons. ( 

Brahmagiri (or Marendd ). — Range of hills forming the southejrn 
section of the chain of the Western Ghats, which constitutes a natural 
barrier for several miles between Coorg and the Wyndd tdliAc in the 
Madras District of Malabar; average height, 4500 feet above the sea. 
Highest peak — Davasi-betta, 5276 feet. Lat. iG 56' n., long. 76° 2 e. 
The sides are clothed with heavy forest, and in some j)laces with coffee 
plantations. Among these hills are vhc sources of the Kaveri (Cauvery) 
and the I^kshm(}ntirtha rivers, which flow towards the east ; while 
on the precipitous western face, the Barapol and other cataracts leap 
down to the sea. 

Brdhxnandbdd. — Ruined jjity in Haidarabdd District, Sind It stood 
on the old course of the Indus, and was strongly fortified. Outlying 
suburbs formerly connected it with the cities of Depur and Daldri, — 
the former the royal, the latter the official, quarter ; Brdhmandbad itself 
being the commercial centre. The ruins of its fortifications measure 4 
miles in circumference. Recent excavations prove that the inhabit- 
ants had attained to great skill in the arts, for the scul])tures, engraved 
gems, carved ivory, earthenware, and coloured glass, found among the 
ruins, show both advanced taste and workmanship ; while the arrange- 
ment and regularity of the streets, and the solid proportions of the 
buildings, attest great architectural excellence. Legends say that the 
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city was founded prior to the 7th century, and was destroyed by the 
gods in punishment for the iniquities of ‘ King Dolora.' History so 
far confirms this tradition as to make mention of an unjust ruler, by 
name Dolora Amrani, in the iith century. That the destruction 
of the city was as sudden as it was complete, is proved by the 
discovery of whole households overwhelmed together, men and women 
at their work, and cattle in their stalls. No marks of conflagration 
are discernible, nor — since household goods and valuables remain in 
situ — c:m the ruin of the city be referred to the invasion of 
an enemy, or desertion by the inhabitants. The legend, therefore, is 
probably so far correct, that Brahmanabad was destroyed by natural 
agency — most probably by the earthquake which about the same date 
diverted the course of the Indus. 

Brdhmanb&rid. — Subdivision of Tipperah District, Bengal, lying 
between 23“ 35' 45" and 24'' 16' 30" n. lat., and between 90° 45' 45*' 
and 91"* 22' 15'' K. long. Pop. (1872), 447,282, of whom 208,519, or 
46*6 per cent, are Hindus, and 238,763, or 53*4# per cent, Muham- 
madans ; number of villages, 1201 ; number of houses, 87,140 ; persons 
per village, 372 ; persons per house, 5*1. The Subdivision was formed 
in i860, and consists of the three (hands (police circles) of Kasba, 
(lauripunl, and Brdhmanbaria. In 1870-71, it contained 2 magisterial 
and revenue courts, a regular police force of 102 officers and men, 
and a village watch of 946 men. The separate cost of Subdivisional 
a(Jministration in that year was returned at ;^i3ro. 

Brdhmanbdrid. — Municipal town and headejuarters of the Sub- 
division of the same name, in Tipperah District, Bengal ; situated on 
the north bank of the 1 'itas river. Lat 23° 58' N., long. 91 9'E.; pop. 
(1872), 12,364, of whom S895, 72 cent, are Hindus, and 3469 

^luhammadans; number of males, 632S — females, 6036; municipal 
income in 1873-74, ;j^458 ; incidonce of municipal taxation, 8|d. per 
head of population within municipal limits. Conside^ible trade in rice; 
lock-up and dispensary. 

Brdhmanl* — River of Bengal, formed by the junction of* the South 
Koel and the Sankh rivers. These rjj^ers meet in Gangjiur State, 
Chutia Ndgpur; and the united stream, assuming the name of Brdhmanf, 
passes through Bondi State, Chutid Nagpur, and the Orissa Tributary 
States of Tdlcher and Dhenkdnal, and enters Cuttack District near 
Garh Balrdmpur. It then follows a very winding course from west to 
east, and reaches the Bay of Bengal by two mouths, the Dhdmrd estuary 
and the Maipdra river, in 20® 46' 45" n. lat, and 86® 58' 30" E. long. 
'1 he principal branch of the Brdhmani on its right bank in Cuttack 
District is the Kimirid, which takes off opposite itdjendrdpur village, 
and, after mixing its waters with the Genguti, -Kelo, and Binipd, 
falls again into the parent stream at Indpur. As it approaches the 
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sea, the Brihmani receives as a tributary the Kharsua, and a short 
distance above this point its waters unite with those of the Baitarani, 
forming the Dhamra. The confluence of the South Koel and the 
S 4 nkh — /.<?., the point of origin of the Brdhmani — is the prettiest 
spot in Gdngpur State, and is said by local tradition to be the scene of 
the amour of the sage Pardsara with the fisherman’s daughter, Matsya 
Gandhi, who became the mother of Vyasa, the reputed compiler of the 
Vedas and the Mahdbharata. 

Brahmapuri. — Subdivision or ia/isil in Chdnda District, Central 
Provinces, lying between 19° and 20'^ 44' 15" n. lat, and between 
79® 27' and 80° 24' E. long. Pop. (1872), 229,362; number of villages 
or townships, 1153; houses, 44,587; area, 3321 square miles; land 
revenue, jQ^*j26 ; total revenue, ^9273. 

Brahmaputra (lit ^ The son of Brahma or GoB ). — River of 
Isl orth-Eastern India, which for size and utility to man ranks among 
the most important in the world. I'he term Brahmaputra has been 
borrowed by geographers from the Hindu name of that section of the 
river which waters the valley of Assam. To the Assamese it is known 
as the Haraniya. The total length is estimated at about 1800 miles, with 
a drainage basin of 361,200 square miles. The volume of water 
discharged at Godlpdra during the lowest ebb has been computed at 
146,188 cubic feet per second. During the rains, when the stream rises 
30 or 40 feet above its ordinary level, the discharge may fairly be 
estimated at four times the above quantity. , 

The actual course of the Brahmaputra before it reaches British terri- 
tory has not been satisfactorily determined, and yet awaits the enter[>rise 
of a European explorer. The main stream in the Assam valley is made 
up by the confluence of thrice swift rivers, the Dibang, Dihang, and 
Brahmaputra proper, in 27° 70' n. lat. and 95" 50' e. long. P^ach of 
these brings down a large volume lof water, and the two latter are 
supposed to penetrate the Himdlayas by a rocky gorge. I'he Brahma- 
putra proper, though apparently the smallest of the three, has been 
selected by Hindu tradition as the head-waters of the sacred river. 
Just below the rapids which k forms on debouching from the moun- 
tains, there is a large and deep pool called the Brahmakund, the resort 
of pilgrims from the farthest corners of the peninsula. Of the remaining 
contributories by far the most important is the Dihang, which is now 
generally identified with the Sangpu or great river of Thibet The 
Sangpu, or Narichu Sangpu, is known to rise on the farther side of the 
Himdlayas, in about 3C n. lat and 83'' e. long., not far from the sources 
of the Indus and the Sutlej (Satlaj) ; thence it flows in an easterly direction 
through the whole length of Thibet, passing near the capital of Lhdsl 
The greater portion of its course has been explored ; but an absolute 
blank in our information meets us when we attempt to follow it through 
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the eastern hill barrier of Thibet. It is, however, now agreed that the 
Sangpu is identical with the Dihang. D'Anville, Dalrymple, and certain 
French geographers were rather disposed to regard it as the upper channel 
of the Irawadi (Irrawaddy). Our ignorance of the geography of this 
interesting region may be assigned to a combination of causes. It is 
inhabited by savage tribes, who are sufficiently under the influence of 
Thibet to resent atl advances on the part of European^ and have ere 
now murdered adventurous travellers. It is also nn extremely difficult 
country to traverse, being obstructed by rocky precipices and narrow 
chasms, where none but the practised mountaineer could make his 
way. There is little hope of a trade route in this direction between 
India and China. 

On entering the valley of Assam, the united stream of the Brahma- 
putra at once assumes the characteristics by which it is commonly 
known. It rolls along through the plain with a vast expanse of w^ater, 
broken by innumerable islands, and exhibiting the operations of alluvion 
and diluvion on a gigantic scale. On either side it throws out large 
branches, which only rejoin the main channel after a circuit of many 
miles. As is the case generally with rivers that issue from mountains 
and run through low-lying plains, its bed has been raised by successive 
deposits of silt to a higher level than that of the surrounding country. 
Beneath each of its banks lies a strip of marshy land which is flooded 
ever>^ rainy season ; and at the distance of about 6 miles the ground 
begins to rise towards the hills that hem in the valley on both sides. 
The general direction of.this portion of its course is from north-east to 
south-south-west for about 450 miles ; but on leaving Assam, near 
Dhubri, it turns sharply due south, sweeping round the spurs of the 
Gdro Hills, w'hich form, as it were, the outwork of the watershed 
separating the Brahmaputra from the river system of the Bardk. This 
southerly course it continues for nfeout 180 miles through the open plain 
of Eastern Bengal, as far as its confluence with th^ Padma, or main 
stream of the Ganges, at Godlanda From this point the conjoint delta 
of these two great rivers may be said to commence, ^h^ great bulk 
of the waters of the Brahmaputra flo^v towards the south-west, and 
ultimately reach the sea by the broad estuary known as the Meghnd. 
Shortly after leaving Assam, what is now the chief channel of the 
Brahmaputra takes the name of the Jamuni — an alteration of name 
representing a mighty change which has taken place in the course of 
the river within the last hundred years. The old bed, the only one 
recognised by Major Rennel in 1765, lies farther to the east, and still 
brings down a portion of the stream — retaining the, original name — past 
the civil station of Maimansinh District, to reunite with the larger body 
of water by means of the Meghnl In fact, the entire lower portion of 
the Brahmaputra may be described as an elaborate network of inter* 
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lacing channels, many of which run dry in the cold season, but one or 
other is filled to overflowing during the annual period of inundation. 
No large towns are situated on its banks ; the chief marts of river 
trade are enumerated below. The following is a list of the more 
important tributaries, proceeding down stream, and excluding the three 
which have already been mentioned as making uj) the main river: — The 
SuBANSiRi, Bhoroli, Manas, Gadadhar, or Sankos, Dharla, and 
Tista, on the right bank ; and the Noa Dihixg, Buri Dihing, Disang, 
Dhansiri, and Kapili, on the left. All these are navigable by country 
boats of the largest size, and many of them are open to steamers during 
the rainy season. The Brahmaputra forms many islands during its 
course. Some of these are mere sandbanks, deposited during one rainy 
season only to be swept away by the inundation of the following year. 
Qf those properly called islands, the largest is the Majuli chaf\ within 
the Assam District of Sibsagar, which is supposed to have been formed 
out of the silt washed down by the Subansiri or Lohit. It covers an 
area of 282,165 acres, or 441 square miles. 

In its agricultural and commercial utility, the Brahmaputra ranks next 
after the Ganges and the Indus among the rivers of India. Unlike these 
two rivers, its waters are not used for the purj)osc of artificial irrigation, 
nor are they anywhere confined within embankments. The natural 
overflow of the periodic inundation is sufficient to supply a soil wliich 
usually receives a heavy rainfall ; and tiiis natural overflow is allowed to 
find its o>vn lines of drainage. The whole surface of the country -is 
thus annually replenished by a fresh deposit of slime, sui>erseding the 
necessity of any toi>dressing from the hand of man. 'fhe plains of 
- Eastern Bengal watered by the Brahmaputra yield abundant crops of 
rice, jute, and mustard year after year, without undergoing any visible 
exhaustion ; and the valley of Assam is not less fertile, though 
inhabited by a less industrious race. - In a region thus left at the mercy 
of fluvial action, the construction of roads is almost impracticable, and 
rivers are the sole channels of communication. The Brahma[)utra is 
navigable by steamers as high up as Dibrugarh, about 800 miles from 
the sea ; and, in addition, its. broad surface is crowded with country 
craft of all sizes and rigs, with dug-out canoes and with timber-rafts. 
The largest emporium on its banks is Sirajganj, in the Bengal Dis- 
trict of Pibna, where the agricultural produce of all the surrounding 
country is collected for transmission to Calcutta. The downward traffic 
consists chiefly of — tea, timber, oil-seeds, caoutchouc, and raw cotton 
from Assam ; and jute, oil-seeds, tobacco, rice, and other food grains 
from Eastern ’Bengal The imports u}>stream are — European cotton 
goods, salt, and hardware consigned to Sirdjganj ; and also rice, tea- 
seed, liquors, etc., for Assam. The India General Steam Navigation 
Company runs a line of steamers from Calcutta up to Dibrugarh all the 
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year through, the time occupied on the voyage varying from twenty to 
twenty-five days, according to the season. The current is so strong at 
certain places that the vessels are sometimes unable to make headway, 
and have to lie to for days. The following are the principal stopping 
stations, commencing from above Dibrugarh: — Behdli-mukh, Jhinsi- 
mukh, Rohmdri, Dibrugarh, Dihing-mukh, Dishang-mukh, Dikhu-mukh, 
Kokila-mukh, Nigri-ting, Dhansiri-mukh, Biswandth, Kaliabar, Tezpur, 
Mangaldai, Gauhdti, Godlpara, and Dhubri, in Assam ; Kdliganj, 
Sirajganj, Maddripur, and Nalchiti, in Bengal During the year 1876-77 
the steamers brought doWn from Assam, excluding Cachdr and Sylhet, 
14,357,600 lbs. of tea, valued at nearly i| million sterling. In the 
same year the total number of country boats passing the registration 
station at Sirdjganj was 49,644. At the present time (1878), a proposal 
is under the consideration of Government for establishing a subsidizec^ 
line of express steamers on the Brahmaputra, in order to bring the 
remote Province of Assam into closer connection with Calcutta. It is 
estimated that the voyage down stream from Dibrugarh to Godlanda, 
the terminus of the Eastern Bengal Railway, might be accomplished in 
three and a half days, and the return voyage up stream in five days. 

Bramanakraka. — Village in Nellore District, Madras. Pop. (1871), 
2084. Up to 1790 it gave its name to a taluk of the District 

Brindaban. — Ancient town and municipality in Muttra (Mathura) Dis- 
trict, North-Western Provinces. Eat 2f 23' 20" n., long. 77^44' lo"' e. ; 
arc^o, 275 acres; poj). (1872), 20,350, consisting of 19,514 Hindus, and 
836 Musalmans. Lies the right bank of the Jumna, in a peninsula 
formed by a northward bend of the river, 6 miles north of Muttra. 
Brindaban ranks amongst the holiest cities of the Hindus, and contains 
a la^-ge number of temides, shrines, and .sacred sites. Among the most 
noticeable may be mentioned the temple of Gobind Deva, erected in 
1590 by Rdjd Man Sinh of Ambifr, governor of Kabul and Behar 
under Akbar, which was originally capped with severe towers, all now 
destroyed ; the temiile of Madan Mohan, a form of Krishna, on 
the river bank, at the upper end of the town ; that topindth, 
built by Raesil Ji'about 1580; and the gr^t temple of the Seths, dedi- 
cated to Rang-Ji, and constructed between 1845 ^^ 5 ^ ‘'tt a cost of 

25 /dk/is of rupees (say, ;^25o,ooo). Handsome ^K^^dts or flights of 
stone bathing steps line the bank of the Jumna; and above, the temples 
and houses rise picturesquely with decorate 1 facades. The Kushal- 
bagh, a garden surrounded w ith a masonry w^all, contains long aqueducts 
for the water supply of the town. Ahaliya Bai, the Marhattd queen of 
Indore, built a large well of red sandstone, with 57 s^eps leading down 
to the water’s edge. Two other tanks, known as the Brahma Kdnd and 
the Govind Kund, possess great sanctity for Hincftis. Many private 
houses are built of hewn sandstone. Anglo-vernacular school, and disr 
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pensary. Municipal revenue in 1875-76, ^^2432; from taxes, 
or IS. ii|d per head of population (21,004) within municipal limits. 

Broach (Bhamch ). — A British District in Bombay, lying between 
21® 26' and 22"* 17' N. lat, and between 72® 32' and 73® 11' e . long. \ 
area, 1458 square miles; population according to the Census of 1872, 
350*322. 

Physical Pea lures , — The District forms an alluvial plain 54 miles in 
length, sloping gently westwards to the shores of the Gulf of Cambay 
(Khambhdi), and varying in breadth from 20 to 40 miles. With the 
exception of a few hillocks of sand-drift along the line of coast, and 
some mounds in the neighbourhood of Broach city, the level of the 
plain is unbroken by any rising ground The Mdhi and Kim — the 
former a river of 300 miles in length, with a drainage area estimated 
at from 15,000 to 17,000 square miles, and the latter with a course 
of 70 miles and a drainage area of about 700 square miles — form 
respectively the northern and southern boundaries of the District. 
Between these limits two rivers discharge their waters through the 
Broach plain — the Dhddhar about 20 miles south of the Mdhi, and the 
Narbadd (Nerbudda) between the Dhddhar and the Kim. The Dhddhar 
for 24 miles, or about one -third of the entire length of its course, 
passes through the Broach plain ; and the Narbadd, with a total 
length of between 700 and 800 miles, and a drainage area estimated at 
about 36,400 square miles, flows for the last 70 miles of its course 
through the District of Broach, gradually widening into an estuary, 
whose shores when they fall away into the Gulf of Cambay are more 
than 13 miles apart The water of these rivers is not made use of 
for irrigation ; and though each has a tidal estuar\^ extending for 
several miles inland, none of them, except the Narbadd, and for a 
short distance the Dhddhar, is seiadccable for purposes of navigation. 
Owing to the height of the banks of its rivers, the District is for 
drainage purpo^s to a great extent dependent on creeks or backwaters 
running inland, either directly from the coast line or from the banks of 
rivers at points in their course below the limit of tidal influence. 

The surface of the plaiij consists, over almost its entire area, of 
black cotton soil, highly fertile and well cultivated. This black soil 
covers deposits of brown clay, containing nodular limestone above and 
gravel and sand underneath. Within 30 miles of the coast hardly any 
rocks are to be seen. Farther inland the gravels and clays of the 
nummulitic series begin to appear, and in the south of the District trap 
crops out. Conglomerate and limestone are also found in this tract, 
but otherwise the.plain of ^roach contains no minerals. Except for a 
tract of waste land 161 acres in extent, lately set apart for the growth 
of hddul trees (Acacia), the District is without forests ; and only in the 
few villages where the lighter varieties of soil are found is the plain 
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well covered with trees. On an island in the Narbadd (Nerbudda), about 
12 miles above Broach, is a famous banian or bar (Ficus Indica) tree, 

, known as the Kabir bar^ because, as the story goes, it sprang from a 
twig which the sage Kabir once used for cleaning his teeth. About the 
year 1780, this tree is said to have had 350 large and over 3000 small 
stems, the principal of which enclosed a space nearly 2000 feet in 
circumference. Since then it has suffered much from age and floods, 
and is now (1876) little more than a ruin. 

The domestic animals are cows, buffaloes, oxen, camels, horses, asses, 
sheep, and goats. The cattle of the District are of two breeds — the 
small indigenous bullock and the large ox of Northern Guzerat The 
smaller breed of bullocks, which are generally driven in riding carts, 
are worth from ;^6 to ;:^i2 a pair ; the larger sort, used for ploughing, 
are worth from ^15 to £,20. Well-to-do cultivators pay much atten# 
tion tO the appearance and condition of their bullocks. Cultivation is 
too general to allow much scope for wild animals. The hog, w^olf, and 
antelope almost exhaust the list Of birds, the chief are the florican, 
sand grouse, partridge, quail, duck, snipe, and crane. The District is 
well supplied with fish — fresh-water, salt-water, and migratory. 

Population , — The earliest year for which an estimate of the popu- 
lation is available is 1820, when the number of inhabitants w’as returned 
at 229,527, or 173 to the square mile. In 1851, the number w’as 
290,984, or 200 to the square mile. The Census of 1872 returned a 
total population of 350,322 persons, or 257*97 to the square mile. Of 
these, 277,032, or 79 07 4)cr cent., including 3986 Srawaks or Jains, 
were Hindus; 69,033, or 19*7 per cent., Musalmdns ; 3116, or 0*88 per 
cent, Pdrsis ; 86 Christians; 8 Jews; 15 Sikhs; and 1032 ‘others.’ 
The percentage of males in the total population was 52*1. 

Under the term Hindu are included three chief subdivisions — (1) 
the lower classes, the Bhangid, Dh?dd, and Khalpa ; (2) the aboriginal 
tribes’, Koli, Taldvid, Talwddd, and Bhil ; and (3) the middle and 
upper classes, including those that follow the Jain religion. Ihe 
j)racuce of separating into small bodies has in Broach been carried so 
far that, in a Hindu population of 277,0;^ souls, there arc representa- 
tives of 142 distinct castes. Again, owing to social disputes, or simply 
because some of their members have settled in different parts of the 
Province, these 142 main castes have become split up into numerous 
subdivisions, in many instances almost undisimguished in their customs 
and way of living, though their social intercourse is confined within 
narrow limits. Among Musalmdns there are two classes distinct in origin, 
^though now considerably mixed by intermarriage — Mwhamftiadan immi- 
grants, and converts to Isldm. The first group comprises four classes, 
Sayyid, Mughal, Pathdn, and Shaikh, with a total population of 4455 
persons. Under the second group come the Borahs (Vohards), with a 
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strength of 30,825 ; the Memons, with a total of 140 ; and the Khojds, 
numbering only three. For other classes of converted Hindus — 
the MolesaMms (formerly Rijputs), the Mdleks, the Momnds, and the 
Shekdds — no separate figures are available. With the exception of the 
Borahs, who are a well-to-do body, the Broach Musalmdns are for the 
most part in a depressed condition. The chief agricultural classes are 
Borahs of the Sunni sect, Kanbf, Rajput, and Koli ; the trading classes 
are Banias (Sriwaks) or Jains, Borahs of the Shia sect, and Pdrsis. 
The cultivating Borahs are a hard-working and intelligent but somewhat 
turbulent body of men. In language and habits they resemble the 
Kanbi and other Hindus, but are distinguishable by their beard as 
well as by a peculiar cast of countenance. While professing the faith 
of Isldm, they do not intermarry with other Musalmdns. The Kanbis, 
rs peaceable as they are industrious, form the most respectable part of 
the rural population ; they are well acquainted with the qualities and 
powers of all varieties of the soil. The Rdjputs afford an instance 
of a complete change from the fierceness and turbulence of a martial 
class, to the quietness, obedience, and industry of tillers of the soil. 
The Kolis, who stand lower in the social scale than the Kanbis, for- 
merly bore a bad reputation, but now they are for the most part a 
reformed race. In many villages they are as steady and hard-working 
cultivators as any in the District. A few Parsis are engaged in agri- 
culture, and are said to be active and skilful husbandmen. Most of 
the members of this class deal in merchandize, and together \vith 
the Srdwaks form the two most wealthy sections of the trading 
community. 

Of the whole population, 67,395 persons, or i9'24 per cent., live in 
towns containing more than 5000 inhabitants. Originally the towns 
were walled, and each was provided with its own fort. Within the 
circuit of the walls lived the richest part of the people, dwelling in 
well-built houses: ; without were the poorer classes, lodged chiefly in 
hovels, plough the fortifications have now' been allowed to fall into 
decay, a marlced distinction still remains betw'een the town proper and 
its suburbs. ^ The villages htf{^e in general a thriving appearance, arising 
from the common use of tiles for the houses instead of thatch ; and 
the trees with which the villages are surrounded contribute to give a 
pleasing effect. The respectable inhabitants have their houses together 
in courts or closes, with an entrance common to all the families who 
belong to the same close, which is shut at night for the protection of 
the cattle. Formerly many of the villages were surrounded by walls 
of mud or burnt bricks as a shelter against the attacks of freebooters, 
but now only a single village remains walled, and its fortifications are 
said in many places to be broken down. Exclusive of 10 hamlets, there 
were, in 1872, 405 inhabited State and alienated villages, giving an 
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average’of 0*29 village to each square mile, and 864-99 inhabitants to 
each village. 

In 1872, the total number of houses was 96,723, or an average of 
71-21 per square mile. Of these, 26,947 (inhabited by 98,139 per- 
sons, or 28-01 per cent, of the entire population) were built of stone 
or fire-baked brick, and roofed with tile. The remaining 69,776 
houses, accommodating 252,183 persons, or 71*99 per cent, had 
outer walls of mud or sun-dried brick, and thatched roofs. A well- 
to-do trader’s house generally contains furniture worth altogether about 
;^47. Of this amount, cots, cupboards, couches, boxes, carpets, quilts, 
and mattresses represent about and cooking pots about £20, A 
well-to-do cultivator owns one or two strong wooden boxes, wooden 
bedsteads and flock coverlets, worth altogether about 14, besides cook- 
ing pots worth £\o. An artisan in middling circumstances possessed 
one or two mattresses, two or three beds, cooking and drinking pots, 
worth altogether about £2, 8s. A poor labourer has only a few 
earthen jars and one or two mattresses, worth about a shilling or two. 

The trade guilds of Broach include the leading capitalists of the city, 
the bankers and money-changers, cotton dealers, agents, and those 
engaged in the business of insurance ; other unions represent the 
smaller trades, and are conducted on the panchdyat system so com- 
mon throughout India, Details of the constitution and objects of 
these associations are given in the article on the District of Ahmed- 
abXd, where the system is more fully developed than in Broach. One 
of the main sources of revenue of the chief guild of Broach city is a 
tax of from 6d. to is. i)er bale levied by the managers on cotton. 
Except in the case of cotton bills, there is also a charge of |d. on 
every bill of exchange negotiated. I'he receipts from these taxes 
are applied to Hindu objects of ^charity and religion. The chief 
institution maintained is the hospital {pdtijrdpol) for old and sick 
animals, supported at a yearly cost of ^530. In addition to fees 
and fines levied upon members for breaches of trader rules, some 
of the guilds adoj^t special means of collecting funds. Money- 
changers, grain-dealers, grocers, and tobacco merchants, make the 
observance of their trade holidays — the 2d, the nth, and the last 
day of each fortnight — a source of revenue to the gtneral body. On 
the occasion of these holidays, only one shop is allowed to remain 
open in each market. The right to open this shop is put up to 
auction, and the amount of the bid is kept for caste purposes. 
Similarly the bankers, cotton dealers, insurers, and bric^Llayers have 
for trade purposes imposed a tax on the* members* of their craft or 
calling. In the case of other classes, the necessary ^m3 are collected 
by subscription among the members of the caste. ' 

At the time of the introduction of British rule (1803) there was in many 
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villages an association of members of the proprietary body, by which 
the amount of the State demand was distributed according to a fixed 
proportion among the members. The peculiarities of this joint and 
sharehold tenure (bhdgddri) have to some extent disappeared before the 
system of collecting the revenue direct from the different shareholders ; 
but in most places the village organization still remains tolerably com* 
plete. The staff of village servants includes as a rule the head-man, 
the clerk, taldti; the family priest, / the potter, kumbhdr ; the 

barber, hajjdm; the carpenter, suthdr ; the blacksmith, lohdr ; the 
tailor, darzi ; the shoemaker, muchi ; the washerman, dhobi ; the 
tanner, khdlpo ; the sweeper, dhedo ; the scavenger, bhangio ; the 
watchman, wartanio or rakho. Besides this establishment, in some 
villages are to be found the water-drawer, kosio ; the water-seller, 
parabio ; goldsmith, soni ; singer, bdrot or bhdt ; teacher, akhum ; 
physician, baid ; astronomer, ; strolling players, bhavdyd ; Hindu 
devotees, gosdin or hairdgt ; and Musalmdn devotees, fakir. The 
head-men retain to the present day much of their former influence. 
They are in many cases rich, and possess a strong hold over the 
villagers by reason of their business as money-lenders. 

Agriculture. — Exclusive of lands belonging to other territory situated 
within its limits, Broach contains a total area of 933,764 acres, of 
which 690,208 acres are arable assessed land, and 243,556 acres are 
waste. Of the arable land, 193,886 acres, or 28 09 per cent, have 
been alienated. The land is for agricultural purposes divided into two 
main classes, light soils and black soils ; the former compose about 
one-fourth, and the latter three-fourths of the entire area. There is 
also a rich alluvial deposit known as bhdthd, in which products of all 
kinds, especially tobacco and castor-oil plants, are raised. The holders 
of land belong to two classes — proprietors of large estates or thdkurs., 
and peasant proprietors or rayats. Of the total assessed area, 47,017 
acres, or 6*81 pfer cent, are in the possession of men belonging to the 
landlord -class, who are the heirs of old Rijput families. A peasant 
proprietor is either a member of a cultivating community, or an inde- 
pendent holder with an individual interest in the land he tills. Of 
the whole number of villages in the District, the lands of 244, or 59*51 
per cent, were in 1862 held by corporations of shareholders, and the 
remaining 166 villages, or 40 49 per cent, by individual cultivators. 
Of the whole area of the Government land, 457,806 acres, or 92*24 
per cent, are held under the ordinary survey tenure for a term of 30 
years, at rates subject to revision and increase. The land alienated by 
the State is held kt a fixed ^uit-rent 

There are two harvests in the year, (i) the early or kharif and (2) the 
late or rabi. The early crops are sown in June, and, except cotton, which 
is seldom ready for picking before February, are harvested in October 
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and November. The late crops are sown in October, and reaped in 
February. A field of black soil requires only one ploughing, and is seldom 
manured. Light soils, on the other hand, are ploughed three or four 
times, and are generally manured. The entire set of implements used 
on a farm may be valued at from los. to £,2. The agricultural 
stock in the possession of the cultivators of State or khdlsd villages in 
1S74-75 numbered 27,192 ploughs, 20,081 carts, 67,570 bullocks, 
58,442 buffaloes, 15,789 cows, 3211 horses, 33,276 sheep and goats, 
and 1809 asses. Of 457,806 acres of Government land cultivated in 
the year 1873-74, 63,606 acres, or 13*89 per cent, were fallow or under 
grass. Of the 394,200 acres under actual cultivation, grain crops 
occupied 170,060 acres, or 43*14 per cent; pulses, 35,780 acres, or 
9*07 per cent ; oil-seeds, 936 acres, or *22 per cent ; cotton, 176,261 
acres, or 44*71 per cent; miscellaneous crops, 11,434 acres, or 2*^ 
per cent Since the year 1812, attempts have from time to time been 
made to improve the cultivation and preparation of cotton. So far, 
the result has been to show that foreign varieties will not thrive in the 
District In the matter of ginning considerable changes have been 
made. By the introduction of the Platt Macarthy Rolley Gin in 1864, 
the old native hand-cleaner (charko) has been entirely supplanted 

The years 1630, 1631, and 1755 are said to have been seasons of 
scarcity in which, owing to the failure of crops, remissions of revenue 
were granted In 1760, 1761, 1773, 17S6, and 1787, portions of the 
Difitrict verged so closely upon famine that the revenue had to be 
very largely remitted I'he great famine of 1 790 was caused by the 
entire failure of the ordinary rainfall. Since the beginning of the 
present century, six years of scarcity, amounting almost to famine, 
are recorded. The year 1819 was marked by excessive rainfall, and 
1838, 1840, and 1868 by total or partial failure of rain. In 1812, the 
District suffered from the ravages bf locusts, and in 1835 
Years of partial drought have also been numerous. ^The cotton crop 
in all seasons is liable to be injured by the boll-worm. 

Communications and Trade , — There are 13 lines of rdad, ^extending 
over a total distance of 143^ miles. Till^ithin the last fifteen years, 
the highway of the trade of the District, as well as of the trade of a large 
section of Guzerat and Western Mdlwa, passed through the ports of Broach 
and Tankdri down the estuaries of the Narbadd (Nerbudda) and Dhddhar. 
Since the opening of the railway, the trade by sea has greatly fallen off. 
It is still, however, large enough to support a fleet of small coasting 
vessels, and occasionally attracts into the Narbadd foreign ships of large 
size. Strictly speaking, there are no harbours along the coast line of the 
District. The estuaries of the rivers offer shelter to coasting vessels 
during the stormy months of the monsoon. In i82o,*there were five sea- 
ports {bandar), viz. Degam, Tankdri, Ghandhar, Dehej, and Broach. Of 
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these, only two, Broach and Tankari, are still seats of trade. During 
the ten years ending 1847, average total value of both imports 
and exports was 150,091. From 1856 to 1862, the corresponding 
returns fell to ;^97o,339. From 1865 to 1870, they amounted on an 
average to ;£^634,369; while in 1874 they had fallen as low as 
;;^39i,297, or about one-third of the corresponding returns twenty-five 
years before. In the Broach section of 28 miles of railway, the chief 
engineering work is the bridge over the Narbadd, This structure 
consists of 67 spans, or a total length of 4122 feet, with a maximum 
height of 120 feet from screw to rail level, the screw being 60 feet 
below the river bed, or 72 feet below low water in mid channel. 
The cost of this bridge up to 1871 has been ;;^469,34o. Since the 
opening of the line in 1861, the railway traffic has considerably in- 
creased, the number of passengers in 1874 being 404,017, as against 
296,468 in 1868, the first year for which returns are available. During 
the same period, the total quantity of goods carried has risen from 
53,261 to 71,584 tons. The most important branch of the Broach 
trade is the export of cotton. To the total of 65,348 tons, valued at 
>^1, 63 7,965, exported during the year 1874, cotton contributed 
;^i, 376,508, or 84*03 per cent. Of this, 20,914 tons were sent to 
Bombay by rail, and 3820 tons by sea. In connection with this cotton 
trade, 31 steam presses were employed in the District in 1874. 

At present the capital by which the trade of Broach is carried on is 
for the most part supplied from Bombay. In 1820, the Broach dealers 
are said to have been representatives of mercantile houses in Bombay, 
Surat, and Ujjain ; and now, in the majority of cases, they are agents of 
Bombay firms. Except in the town of Broach, where there are a few 
Pdrsis and Borahs, the capitalists are by caste almost all Banias. 
Carriers and other unskilled town labourers earn from 6d. to p^d. a day ; 
agricultural labourers, from 3d. td 4id. ; bricklayers and caq^enters, 
from IS. 3d. to ts. 6d. P'emale labourers are paid about one-third less 
than males. Lads of from 12 to 15 get about two-thirds less ; boys of 
from 10 to i‘3, who accompany caqienters and bricklayers, are paid 
about one-fifth of the ordinary rate. The current prices of the chief 
articles of food during 1875 'vere, for a rupee (2s.) — wheat, 28 lbs. ; 
rice, 20 lbs. ; jodr (Sorghum vulgare), 37 lbs. ; bdjra (Holcus spicatus), 
33 lbs. ; and ddl (split peas), 29 lbs. 

History . — Though the English established a Factory at Broach for 
trade purposes as early as 1616, it was not until after their capture 
of the castle of Surat in 1759 that they had any political relations 
with the native r^uler. But soon after their accession to political 
power at Surat, certain questions of revenue gave rise to a dispute 
with the ruler of Broach, and in 1771 a force was sent from 
Surat against his capital. This expedition, which w^as not begun till 
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May, resulted in failure; but during the ensuing rainy season the 
Nawdb of Broach visited Bombay, and agreed to pay to the English a 
sum of ;^4o,ooo. This, however, he failed to do, and in November 
1772 a second expedition was sent against Broach. The city was taken 
with little difficulty, though with the loss of General Wedderburn, the 
commander of the force. The territory acquired by the capture of 
the city comprised 162 villages. In 1783, the country under Broach, 
which by treaty and conquest had by that time come to include the 
lands of Ankleswar, Hdnsot, Dehejbdra, and Amod, was by the treaty of 
S;ilbdi (Salbye) handed over to the Marhattds — the original conquest to 
Mahdddji Sindhia, and the new acquisitions to the Peshwd. For nineteen 
years these territories remained under Marhattd rule, till in 1803, in 
consequence of the treaty of Bassein, Sindhia's possessions in Guzerat 
were invaded by a British force, and the city of Broach was again taken. 
No further territorial changes took place till in 1817, under the terms of 
the treaty of Poona, three Subdivisions were added to the District. Since 
that date the history of Broach has been marked by only two events — 
in 1823, an outbreak of Kolis took place, and in 1857 a riot between 
the Pdrsis and Musalmans. 

Administration , — For administrative purposes, the District is divided 
into 3 taluks or Subdivisions. The administration in revenue 
matters is entrusted to a Collector and three Assistants, of whom one 
is a covenanted civil servant For judicial purposes, the District is 
included within the jurisdiction of the Judge of Surat For the settle- 
ment of civil disputes the^^e are 5 courts. In 1874, the total cost to the 
State of the maintenance of these courts was ;^3332, and the amount 
realized from court fees and stamps, 3,222. Exclusive of 912 
cases settled by the Small Cause Court, the number of cases decided 
was 8960. The average value of the property under litigation was 
;^i9, 5s. Twenty officers, including three Europeans, share the 
administration of criminal justice. In the year i873,^the total strength 
of the regular police force was 417 officers and men. Of these, 
under the District superintendent, 2 were subordinate Officers, 77 
inferior subordinate officers, 22 mounted constables, and 415 foot 
constables. The cost of maintaining this force was jC 7 S 17 i i 2s. These 
figures show i man to every 3*49 square miles, as compared with 
the area, and i man to every 840 persons, as compared with the popu- 
lation ; the cost of maintenance being equal wO ;^5, 4s. per square mile, 
or 5^d. per head of population. With the exception of accommoda- 
tion provided for a few under-trial prisoners at the headquarters of each 
Subdivision, there is no prison in the District AJl prisoners are now 
conveyed by rail to the District jail in Surat The District contains 
9 post offices and 6 telegraph offices, one at eadi of the 5 stations 
on the railway, and a separate Government office at Broach. 
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The District local funds, created since 1863 for works of public utility 
and rural education, yielded in 1874-75 a total of jC^Oy6j2. There are 
two municipalities, the towns of Broach and Jambusar. The total 
municipal receipts in 1874 amounted to £8457 j and the expenditure 
to jCsSgiy the incidence of taxation being is. o^d. per head in Jambusar, 
and 4s. ifd. in Broach. In 1873-74, the w^hole amount of revenue 
raised — imperial, municipal, and local — was ;£284,35i, or an incidence 
of taxation of i6s. 2|d. per head. The land revenue alone produced 

;£‘2I4,838. 

In the year 1873-74, there >vere 195 Government schools, or 1 
school for every 2 inhabited villages, with an average attendance of 
5362 pupils, or 5*19 percent of the total population (103,362) between 
six and twenty years of age. Of the total number, 7 were girls’ schools. 
Excluding charges for superintendence, the cost to the State amounted 
to ;;^93o, 14s. ; in addition, ^£8652, iis. was expended from local and 
other funds. In Broach city there is i library and i local newspaper. 

There are in all 15 fairs or places of pilgrimage, of which ii are 
resorted to by Hindus and 4 by Musalmans. Shukaltirth is annually 
visited by about 25,000 pilgrims. At Bhadbhut and Karod, the number 
varies from 50,000 to 100,000. The chief towns are — (1) Broach, 
with 10,443 houses and a [X)pulation (1872) of 36,932 ; (2) Jambusar, 
4275 houses, pop. 14,924; (3) Ankleswar, 2991 houses, pop. 8865 ; 
(4) Amod, 1812 houses, pop. 5325; and (5) Hansot, 1322 houses, 
pop. 4102. The village of Tankari was once a port of consideraWe 
trade. 

Medical Aspects , — The District is as healthy as any part of Guzerat, 
and the climate is much more pleasant than in those parts of the Pro- 
vince situated farther from the sea. For a series of years ending with 
1849, the average rainfall was about 33 inches; between 1852 and i860, 
the average returns are 41*60 inches; from i860 to 1870, 34 inches ; 
36*27 inches in ^’872-73, and 35*78 in 1873-74. Frosts are said to 
occur at inter\*als of from 10 to 12 years, sometimes, as in 1835, suffi- 
ciently severe ib destroy the crops. The latter days of March and the 
month of April are the hottest' season in the year. At the end of April 
west and south-west winds begin to blow, and continue till October, 
when the rainy season closes. In the following months, slight easterly 
winds prevail, lasting till the end of December. There are 4 dispen- 
saries, all established within the last five years, and one hospital a^ 
Broach city. During the year 1873-74, 20,302 persons in all were 
treated in these institutions, of whom 20,001 were out-door and 301 
in-door patients ; and in the same year 9707 persons w'ere vaccinated. 
The total number of deaths registered throughout the District in the 
six years ending 1874 was 40,409, giving an average annual mortality 

^735> or a death-rate of 19*2 per thousand. 
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Br0ftch.*-Chief town of the District of the same name in Gincerat, 
Bombay Presidency; situated on the right bank of the Narbadd (Ner- 
budda) river, about 20 miles from its mouth, Lat 21® 43' 20" n,, long. 
73® 2 E. ; area, including suburbs, 3^ square miles; number of houses, 
io>443 i pop- (1872), 36,932 ; municipal revenue (1875), Seen 

from the southern bank of the Narbadd, or approached by the railway 
bridge from the south, the massive stone wall, rising from the water’s edge, 
and the buildings standing out from the high ground behind, give the town 
of Broach a marked and picturesque appearance. The fortifications, 
though by local tradition ascribed to Sidh Rdj of Anhilwdda (12th 
century), were, according to the author of the Afirat-i-Sika/idn\ built 
in 1526 A.D., under the orders of Sultdn Bahddur, King of Ahmeddbdd. 
In the middle of the 17th century (1660), the walls are said to have 
been destroyed by the Emj)eror Aurangzeb, and about twenty-five^ 
years later to have been rebuilt by the same monarch as a protection 
against the attacks of the Marhattas. Of late years, the fortifications 
on the land side have been allowed to fall into disrepair, and in some 
l)laces almost every trace of them has disappeared. On the southern 
side, where protection is required against the floods of the river, the 
city wall is kept in good order. Built of large blocks of stone, the river 
face of the wall, raised from 30 to 40 feet high, stretches along the bank 
for about a mile. It is provided with seven gates, and the top forms a 
broad pathway. 'Fhe circuit of the wall includes an area of fths of a 
sqifare mile, which in the centre rises to a height of from 60 to 80 feet 
above the surrounding country. I’his mound, from the broken bricks 
and other d3ns dug out of it, shows signs of being in part at least of 
artificial construction. At the same time, the presence of one or two 
small hillocks to the north of the city favours the opinion, that it may 
have been the rising ground on the river bank that led the early settlers 
to choose Broach as the site for a city. Within the w alls, the streets are 
narrow, and in some places steep. The houses are genially tw'o storeys 
high, with w'alls of brick and tiled roofs. In the eastern part of the 
town are some large family mansions said to have been Ifuilt in 1790. 
In the suburbs the houses have a meane?^ appearance, many of them 
being not more than one storey high, with walls of w^attle and daub. 

The city of Broach was, according to local legend, originally 
founded by the sage Bhrigu, and called Bhrigupur or Bhrigu’s city. 
In the ist century of the Christian era, the sage’s settlement had given 
its name — Barugaza — to a large Province, and had itself become one 
of the chief ports in Western India. Two hundred years later, it w^as 
the capital of a Rdjput king ; and in the early part of the •7th century 
is said by the Chinese pilgrim, Hiouen Thsang, to have contained 10 
Buddhist convents, with 300 monks and 10 temples! Half a century 
later, Broach w’as a town of sufficient importance to attract some of 
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the tjarliest Musalmdn expeditions against Western India. Under the 
Rijput dynasties of Anhilwdda (746-1300 A.D.), Broach was a flourish- 
ing seaport During the troubles that followed the overthrow of the 
Anhilwada kings, the city would seem to have changed hands on more 
than one occasion. But with the exception of two years (iS34“36)» 
during which it was held by the officers of the Emperor Humdyun, 
Broach remained (1391 to 1572) under the Musalmdn dynasty of 
Ahmeddbad About this time, the city was twice (1536 and 1546) 
plundered by the Portuguese, who, except for its streets, * so narrow 
most of them that two horsemen could not pass at the same time,’ 
admired the city ‘ with its magnificent and lofty houses, with 
their costly lattices, the famous ivory and blackwood workshops, 
and its townsmen well skilled in mechanics — chiefly weavers, who 
jnake the finest cloth in the world’ {Decadas dc Cotito^ v. 325). In 
* 573 ? Broach was surrendered to the Emperor Ak’bar by Muzaffar 
Shah III., the last of the line of Ahmedibad kings. Ten years later, 
Muzaffar Shah recovered the city, but held it only for a few months, 
when it again fell into the hands of the Emperor of Delhi. In 1616 
a British factory, and in 1617 a Dutch factory, were established at 
Broach. In 1660, a portion of the fortifications of the city was razed 
to the ground by the order of the Emperor A urangzeb. In this defence- 
less state it was twice, in 1675 and 1686, plundered by the Marhattds. 
After the second attack, Aurangzeb ordered that the walls should be 
rebuilt, and the city named Sukhabdd In 1736, the Musalman com- 
mandant of the port was raised by Nizam-ul-Mulk to the rank of Nawab. 
In April 1771, an attempt on the part of the English to take Broach 
•failed; but in November 1772 a second force was sent against the 
town, and this time it was stormed and captured In 1783, it was 
handed over to Sindhia, but was retaken in 1803 by the British, and 
since that time it has remained in our possession. 

In 1777, the c town is said to have contained 50,000 inhabitants; in 
1812, 37,716; in 1851, 31,700; andin 1872,36,932. The only classes 
calling for sf)ecial notice are, among Hindus, the Bhdrgav Brahmans, 
who claim to be descendants of the sage Bhrigu. The Parsls, from the 
number and antiquity of their Towers of Silence, are supposed to have 
settled at Broach as far back as the nth century. Formerly ship- 
builders and skilled weavers, they have suffered from the decay of both 
trades. Many of them have migrated to Bombay, to improve their 
circumstances ; and the frugality of those that are left enables them to 
keep out of poverty. The Brahma Kshattriyas are influential and 
prosperous. • The. greater number and most wealthy of the Banias are 
Srawaks or Jains. The Musalmans are for the most part in a con- 
dition of poverty. * 

Broach is one of the oldest seaports in Western India. Eighteen 
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hundred years ago, it was one of the chief seats of the trade then 
carried on between India and the ports of Western Asia. In more 
recent times, though the trade of Guzerat has never again centred in 
the harbours of this District, Broach so far maintained its position 
that in the 17th century it sent ships eastward to Java and Sumatra, 
and westward to Aden and the ports of the Red Sea. Later on, - 
the foreign trade of Guzerat centred more and more irv Surat, until 
from Surat it was transferred to Bombay. The co^^on exported from 
Broach to China and Bengal was sent through Surat and Bombay; and 
as far back as 1815, the Broach ports ceased to have any foreign com- 
merce. I'hey now possess only a coasting trade south to Bombay and 
all the intermediate ports, and north as far as Mandvi, in Cutch. The 
chief articles of trade are, towards the south, exports — flowers of the 
mahitd tree (Bassia latifolia), wheat, and cotton ; imports — molasses, 
rice, betel-nut, timber, coal, iron, and cocoa-nut. To the west and north 
the exports are — grain, cotton seed, mahud flowers, tiles, and firewood ; 
the imports, chiefly stone for building. 

In ancient times, cloth is mentioned as one of the chief articles of 
export from Broach ; and in the 1 7th century, when the English and 
Dutch first settled in Guzerat, it was the fame of its cloth manufactures 
that led them to establish factories in Broach. The kinds of cloth for 
which Broach was specially known at that time would seem to have 
been bdftdSy broad and narrow dimities, and other fine calicoes. The 
gain to the P^uropcan trader of having a factory at Broach was that he 
might ‘ oversee the weavers, buying uj) the cotton yarn to employ them 
all the rains, when he sets on foot his investments, that they may be 
ready against the season for the ships.' About the middle of the 17th 
century, the District is said to have produced more manufactures, and 
those of the finest fabrics, than the same extent of country in any other 
j)art of the world, not excepting Bbngal. In spite of the increasing 
competition of the produce of steam factories in Boipbay, Surat, and 
Ahmedabdd, handloom weaving in Broach has within the last few years 
shown signs of reviving. * 

With the exception of a stone mosque •constructed out of an older 
Hindu temple, the city contains no buildings of • interest. About 
200 yards from the bastion at the north-west corner of the fort, is 
the tomb of Brigadier David Wedderburn, who was killed at the siege 
of Broach on 14th November 1772. About two miles west of the fort, 
are a few large and massive tombs, raised to members of the Dutch 
Factory. Beyond the Dutch tombs are the five Pdrsi Towers of Silence : 
four being old and disused, and the fifth, lately buijt by a rich Pdrsl 
merchant of Bombay. The city has been surveyed with a view to pro- 
tect the rights of both the Goverrfment and the public. The municipal 
income in 1875 amounted to 4s., the incidence of taxation 
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being 4s, ifd per head of the population. The drinking-water used by 
the inhabitants of the intramural parts of the town comes almost all 
from the Narbadd. There are but few wells in the city ; and, unlike 
Surat and Ahmeddbdd, the custom of having cisterns in dwelling-houses 
for the storage of rain-water is not generaL 

Bubak. — Municipal Town in Karachi (Kurrachee) District, Sind. 
Lat 26° 26' 30'' N., long. 67° 45' 15'' E. Pop. (1872), 5703, — Muham- 
madans, 4285, chiefly of the Korichaki, Jamot, and Machhi tribes ; 
Hindus, 1418, chiefly Brahmans and Lohdnos. Municipal revenue in 
1873-74, jQiGi ; incidence of taxation about 7d. i>er head. Post office. 
Carpets of good quality are manufactured Owing to floods caused by 
the overflow of the Manchhar I^ke, the zaminddrs have been of late 
years considerably impoverished. To resist these encroachments, the 
town has been surrounded by a ditch. 'I'he public health has been 
affected in consequence, and in 1S69 Bubak suftered severely from 
cholera. 

BtLd-Bud. — Subdivision of Bardwan District, Bengal, lying between 
23° 7' 15" and 23® 36' 45" N. lat, and between 87° 21' 30 " and 87"^ 
48' 45'' E. long. Area, 532 square miles ; number of village.s, 
749; number of houses, 55,248 ; pop. (1872), 286,131, comprising 
^39*9^5 Hindus (83*9 per cent of the population), 46,088 Muham- 
madans, 22 Christians, and 36 ‘others,’ Number of males, 140,446 — 
females, 145,685. Average density of population, 53S persons j)cr 
square mile; villages |Xfr square mile, 1*41 ; houses per s(juare mile, 
104; persons per village, 382; persons |)er house, 5*1. The Sub- 
division was formed in 1846, and comprises the 3 thdmU (police circles) 
of Bud-Bud, Ausgram, and Sonamukhi. In 1870-71, it contained i 
court with revenue, magisterial, and civil jurisdiction, a regular i>olice 
force of 127, and a rural police of 2074 men. d he total separate cost 
of Subdivisional administration in that year, exclusive of police, was 
returned at 

Bdd-Btid. — Village and police station in Bardwdn District, Bengal 
Lat 23° 24' yd' N., long. 87° 34' 45" e. Headquarters of the Sub- 
division of the same name supra), 

Bnddun {Buddon ), — British District in the Lieutenant-Governorship 
of the North-Western Provinces, lying bctw'een 27® 39' and 28® 28' 30 ' 
N. lat, and between 78® 19' 15" and 79° 33' 15" e. long. ; area, 2004 
square miles ; population in 1872;, 934,348 persons. Budaun forms 
the south-western District of the Rohilkhand Division ; bounded on 
the north-east by Bareli (Bareilly) and the State of Rampur, on the 
north-west by Moraddbdd, on the south-west by the Ganges, and on the 
east by Shihjahinpur. The administrative headquarters are at the town 
of Budaun. * • 

Physical Aspects, — The District of Budiun does not materially differ 
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in its main features from the other portions of the great Gangetic 
plain. It stretches, with little diversity of surface or scenery, from the 
valley of the Rdmganga on the east to the sacred river which fojrms its 
boundary on the west, in an almost unbroken succession of ancient 
alluvial uplands. But although its level face is seldom interrupted by 
any elevation greater than a shifting sandhill, yet a closer view discloses 
minor varieties of soil and productions which at first sight escape the 
eye in surveying its somewhat monotonous flats. The District is 
divided into two nearly equal portions by the river Sot, on whose banks 
the towm of Buddun occupies a picturesque eminence, crowned by 
mouldering battlements of early architecture. The north-eastern of 
these two regions forms the dividing range betw^een the Sot and the 
Rdmganga, and the soil as it approaches the former stream falls aw\ay 
into huge gaping ravines, through w'hich the surface drainage cuts itself 
an ever -widening course into the channel below^ A large part of this 
tract still abounds in heavy jungles of dhdk and wild date, the remnant 
of that famous forest w’hich once surrounded Aonla in Bareli 
District, and into w'hich the armies of the Mughal Emperors dared not 
j)enctrate. The estates situated in the heart of this wuld region bear 
the name of the Binkati villages. Similar patches of dense brushwood 
may be found scattered here and there in other parts of the District. 
South-w’est of the Sot, again, lies the central upland tract, a highly 
cultivated plain, comprising the richest agricultural land in Buddun. 
Bt^’ond it, towards the Ganges, rises the high and sandy ridge knowm 
as the bhiu\ which runs parallel to the river from end to end of the 
District It consists for the most part of very barren and almost uncul- 
tivated land, interspersed at wide distances by villages of Ahirs, whose 
cattle graze u])on the short grass w^hich covers its sandy soil. The 
lower alluvial basin of the Ganges lies to the south of the bhur; but the 
fear of inundation prevents cultivators from settling on its uncertain 
lowiands, and vast savannahs of rank grass and tall tdtiar reeds accord- 
ingly USUI*]) the place of tillage. The principal rivers besides the 
Ganges, the Sot, and the Rdmganga, in order from east to w'est, are the 
Undhdri, the Aril, the Mahdw*a, the ChhoiJ^a, and the Nakta Nadi. The 
Ganges is navigable throughout the year for boats of large burden ; the 
Rdmganga only in the rainy season, except for smad country craft 
Several shallow lakes {jhils) lie scattered through the District, the chief 
of which, the Dalelganj jhily has a length of about 3 miles. A low belt 
of porous and somewhat marshy clay, intervening between the bMr and 
the valley of the Mahdwa, probably marks the ancient bed of the 
Ganges. 

History , — Buddun owes its name, as the accepted tradition records, 
to one Budh, an Ahir prince, who founded the' city about the year 905 
A.D, His descendants held the surrounding tract for another century, 
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and Ahirs still form the principal element of the population throughout 
all the wilder portions of the District In 1028 A.D., Sayyid Sildr 
Masadd Ghdzi, nephew of Sultdn Mahmiid of Ghazni, invaded the 
country now known as Rohilkhand, and established himself for a time 
in Buddun. He suffered many losses, however, during his struggle 
with its Hindu possessors, and eventually abandoned his conquest, 
leaving many of his followers behind In 1196, Kutab-ud-din Aibak, 
Ghiyas-ud~din’s viceroy in India, captured the fort of Buddun, killed 
the Rdja, and sacked the city. Shams-ud-dm Altamsh obtained the 
government of the new dependency, which he exchanged in 1210 for 
the throne of Delhi. Under his successors, Buddun ranked as a place 
of great importance, and in 1236 gave a second Emperor to Delhi, in 
the person of Rukn-ud-din, whose handsome mosque, the Jama Masjfd 
fShamshi, still adorns the city in Avhich he had been governor. During 
the 13th and 14th centuries, the annals of Buddun are confined to the 
usual local insurrections and bloody repressions, which form the staple 
of Indian history before the advent of the Mughals. In 1415, Mahabat 
Khdn, the governor, rose in rebellion, and the Emperor Khizr Khdn 
marched against him in vain. After a reign of eleven years’ duration, 
the rebellious vassal was compelled in 1426 to surrender to Mubdrak 
Shah, Khizr Khan’s successor. Alam Shah visited the city in 1449; 
and during his stay, his AVazi'r joined with Bahlol Lodi in depriving 
him of all his dominions except Buddun, which he was permitted to 
retain until his death in 1479. His son-in-law, Husdin Shdh of Jaunpur, 
then took possession of the District ; but Bahlol Lodi soon compelled 
the intruder to restore it to the Delhi Empire. After the establishment 
of the Mughal power, Humdyun appointed governors of Sambhal and 
Buddun ; but they disagreed, and the Sambhal governor, having taken 
Buddun by siege, put his rival to death. Under the administrative 
organization of Akbar, Buddun was formed in 1556 into a Sarkdr 
of Suhah Delhi,(, which was granted as a fief to Kdsim Ah' Khdn. In 
1571, a great fire consumed the larger part of the city; and in Shdh 
Jahdn’s time the seat of government was removed to Bareli (Bareilly). 
The rise of the Rohilld power, which centred in the latter town, 
accelerated the decline of Buddun. In 1719, during the reign of 
Muhammad Shdh, Muhammad Khdn Bangash annexed the south- 
eastern portion of the District, including the city, to Farrukhdbdd, 
while the Rohillds under All Muhammad seized upon the remainder. 
In 1754, however, the Rohillds recovered the pargands which had been 
united to Farrukhdbdd. Their subsequent history, and their subjuga- 
tion by the Wazir of Oudh^ belong more properly to the account of 
Bareli (Bareilly) District. Dundi Khdn of Buddun made his 
peace with Shujd-ud-dauta before the defeat of Hdfiz Rahmat Khdn, the 
national leader, at Mirdnpur Katra in 1774; but after that event the 
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Wazir attacked him, notwithstanding his submission, and took posses- 
sion of Budiun. 

In i8or, the District passed with the rest of Rohilkhand under 
British rule. Originally, it formed part of Moradibid District ; but 
in 1805, five of its pargands transferred to Bareli. In 1823, a 
District of Sahaswan was erected into a separate charge, comprising 
portions of Moradibdd, Bareli, and Aligarh. Fifteen years later, the 
headquarters were transferred to Budaun, a larger and more important 
post than Sahaswdn. In 1845, the Aligarh pargands lying beyond the 
Ganges were handed over to the Dodb District of Etah, to which they 
more naturally belong. Since that period no territorial changes have 
taken place. The Mutiny of 1857 alone breaks in upon the peaceful 
course of civil administration. News of the outbreak at Meerut reached 
Budaun on 15th May. A fortnight later, the treasure guard mutinied,^ 
plundered the treasury, and broke open the jail The civil officers 
then found themselves compelled to leave for Fatehgarh. On the 2nd 
of June, the Bareli mutineers marched in, and on the 17th, Abdul 
Rdhim Khdn assumed the government of the District As usual, dis- 
turbances broke out between the Hindus and the Musalmdn leaders ; 
and in July and August, the Muhammadans fought two regular battles 
with the Thdkurs, whom they completely defeated At the end of 
Au^ist, several European fugitives crossed the Ganges into the District, 
and were protected at Ddtaganj by the landholders. After the fall 
of Waliddd Khan’s fort at Malagarh, that rebel chieftain passed into 
Budaun in October, but it advisable to proceed to Fatehgarh. , 

On the 5th of November, the Musalmdns defeated the Ahirs at Gunaur, 
and took possession of that tahsil^ hitherto held by our police. 
Towards the close of January 1858, the rebels, under Niaz Muhammad, 
marched against Fatehgarh, but were met by Sir Hope Grant’s force at 
Shamsabad and utterly dispersed. Nidz Muhammad then returned to 
Budaun. On the 27th of April, General Penny’s for^e defeated the 
rebels at Kakrdla, while Major Gordon fell upon them in the north, 
near Bisauli. Their leaders fled to Bareli, and man^^er? were at 
once appointed to the various pargands onAehalf of the British Govern- 
ment By the 12th of May, Budaun came once more into our hands, 
though Tdntia Topi with his fugitive army afterwards crossed this 
portion of Rohilkhand into Oudh, on- the 27th. Brigadier Coke’s 
column entered the District on the 3rd of June, and Colonel Wilkinson’s 
from Bareli on the 8th. Order was then permanently restored, and 
has not since been menaced. 

Population . — Buddun is one of the Di^ricts where population has 
steadily increased during the last 25 years. In 1853, the number of 
inhabitants was returned at 845,868; in 1865, ithad*risen to 889,810; 
while in 1872, it reached a total of 934»348. The increase for the 19 
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years accordingly amounted to 88,480 souls, or 10*3 per cent ; but the 
actual rate of increase was really greater, as the area for 1853 exceeded 
that for 1872 by 397 square miles. The density per square mile at the 
former date averaged 424 persons, while at the latter it amounted to 466 
persons. The enumeration of 1872 was taken over an area of 2004 
square miles ; it disclosed a total population of 934,348 persons, distri* 
buted among 2364 villages or townships, and inhabiting 193,589 houses. 
From these data the following averages may be deduced : — Persons per 
square mile, 466 ; villages per square mile, i ‘i ; houses per square mile, 
96 ; persons per village, 395 ; persons per house, 4*8. Classified accord- 
ing to sex, there were — males, 503,619 ; females, 430,729 ; proportion of 
males, 5 3 ’9 per cent Classified according to age, there were, under 12 
years — males, 182,034; females, 151,846; total, 333,880, or 35*7 per 
cent of the population. As regards religious distinctions, the Hindus 
"numbered 794,532, or 85*1 per cent ; while the Musalmans amounted 
to only 139,687, or 14*9 per cent The proportion of Muhammadans 
is smaller in Buddun than in any other District of Rohilkhand, except 
Shdhjahanpur. The Census also returned 129 persons as Christians or 
‘others.' Among the various Hindu castes, the Brahmans numbered 
63,541; Rajputs, 65,258; Banias, or trading class, 21,701; Ahirs, 
graziers on the bhur tract, 81,522; Chamdrs, landless agriculturists, 
who have emerged under British rule from the position of serfs, 133,^28 
(the most numerous class in the District); Kdyasths, 9726; and 
Kurmis, 6143. The Musalman population was divided between the 
four great tribes as follows : Shaikhs, 104,74^ ; Sayyids, 3320 ; Mughals, 
1360 ; and Pathans, 30,092. The total agricultural population 
amounted to 627,737. Three predatory races infest the District 
— the Bhantus, a Hindu tribe who wander about in large gangs of 
from 20 to 50 persons, and live entirely by begging and stealing ; the 
Habdrahs, also Hindus, who folm smaller bands, aqd occasionally 
undertake field-work ; and the Sansias, a vagrant Musalmdn clan who 
cross over from the Dodb, and bear a bad reputation for kidnapping 
childrea Six towns contain a population exceeding 5000 souls — 
namely, Budaun, 33,322; Sahaswan, 17,063; Ujhani, 7656; Islam- 
NAGAR, 5424; Alapur, 5347; and Bilsi, 5282. Bisauli, which had 
less than 5000 inhabitants at the date of the Census, is also a con- 
siderable town, with many fine Pathdn buildings, including a handsome 
mosque. 

Agriculture, — The District contains 2004 square miles, of which 
1350 are cultivated, 378 are cultivable, and 276 are uncultivable. The 
fertile upland of Buddun consists of a light loam or argillaceous soil, 
merging gradually into the heavier and almost barren sand of the bMr 
region ; but the District also comprises considerable fringes of lowland, 
known as khddir and tardi. The khddir is composed of porous clay, 
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capable of producing two, crops a year for many seasons in succession ; 
and occupies the deserted channel of the Ganges, where water may 
always be found at a few feet below the surface. It is specially adapted 
for rice, which is always grown for the autumn harvest ; while barley 
and wheat follow immediately as spring crops. The tardi comprises 
the modern alluvial fringe along the present beds of the Ganges and the 
Rdmganga. The valley of the former river contains several large 
patches of usar land, whitened by the destructive saline efflorescence 
known as reh, which appears upon the surface after inundations or 
heavy rain. The mode of tillage does not differ from that of other 
North-Western Districts. The kharif 01 autumn crops include cotton, 
rice jjodr, bdjra^ and moth ; the raM or spring crops consist chiefly of 
wheat, barley, oats, peas, and other cereals or pulses. Manure is not 
employed for the ordinary agricultural staples, but is copiously applied 
to the lands immediately around the villages, which produce poppy, 
tobacco, vegetables, and other choice crops. The ordinary modes of 
personal and communal tenure exist in Budaun, divisible into the three 
chief heads of zammddri^ pattiddn^ and bhdyachdrd. The Rdjputs are 
the great landowning caste, and they hold in all 622 estates. The 
Shaikh Musalmdns rank next with 346 estates, and the Ahirs third with 
194. Where many small proprietors exist, the owner often cultivates 
the whole, or nearly the whole, of his land ; but, as a rule, the greater 
portion is leased to cultivating tenants. Out of the total cultivated 
a^ea of 891,189 acres, 139,106 acres are held by the proprietors as sir 
or homestead; while 561,212 acres are tilled by tenants with rights of 
occupancy, and 190,871 acres by tenant s-at- will. The income of the 
landlord receives considerable additions from the customary dues or 
cesses which tenants present upon certain stated occasions. Each 
agricultural tenant must supply a measure of bran in the spring, and a 
bundle of fodder in the autumn ; ITe must plough his landlord's fields 
twice a year, at the festivals of Iloli and Dasahdra^ yid must lend his 
cart to carry home the harvest. In like manner, the oilman must offer 
a jar of oil, the tanner a pair of shoes, and the potter 5o^arfhen vessels 
a year; while the tailor is similarly bound to make four suits of clothes* 
for his landlord, who supplies the cloth, but pays nothing lor the labour. 
These dues give the proprietor great social consequence as the chief 
personage in his own village ; and the tenants in return expect from 
him many favours, which would not be sho vn if they were remiss in 
discharging their customary obligations. The situation of Budiun, 
lying apart from the busy channels of trade, has produced a less rapid 
rise in prices and wages than has ocgurred in many* neighbouring 
Districts. The construction of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, 
however, has greatly added to the facilities for distributing the local 
produce, and rents and prices have both felt the influence of this 
VOL. II. Q 
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Important change. In 1877, coolies and unskilled labourers received 
2 Jd. to 3|d per diem ; agricultural labourers, 2 Jd. to 3d per diem ; 
and bricklayers or carpenters, 6d to 2s. per diem. The prices current 
of food-stuffs ruled as follows in 1876: Wheat, 27 sers per rupee, or 
4s. 2d per cwt. ; rice, 12 sers per rupee, or 9s. 4d per cwt ; Jodr^ 34 
sers per rupee, or 3s. 4d. per cwt. ; bdjra, 32 sers per rupee, or 3s. 6d. 
per cwt 

Natural Calamities . — Floods on the Ganges and Mahdwa occur to a 
greater or less extent every year ; and when they rise unusually high or 
late, much of the autumn crop is carried away. The loss, how'ever, is 
not considerable, as the banks of these rivers are lined with jungle, and 
only occasionally cultivated by speculative proprietors. But Budaun 
suffers giteatly from drought, the common scourge of all Upper India. 
The first recorded famine occurred in the year 1761, when many of the 
people died, and large numbers emigrated. The next severe scarcity 
took place in 1803-4, when the autumn crops utterly failed, and the 
spring harvest fell far below the average. In the great famine of 
1837-38, Buddun suffered the extreme of misery, thousands died of 
starvation, grain rose to unattainable prices, and the police found them- 
selves powerless for the preservation of order. In i860, the autumn 
crops again failed, and no rain fell after September ; the spring sowings 
accordingly perished, and many persons died of starvation. The price 
of grain began to rise in August i860, and continued high till March 
1861, when it gradually fell, and in October, ordinary rates once more 
prevailed. In 1868, the rains partially failed, and distress arose in 1869, 
as the autumn harvest had only produced half its average yield ; but 
timely showers in January and February 1869 prevented the scarcity 
from ever reaching famine pitch. 

Commerce.^ etc . — The trade of Buddun, which is chiefly confined to 
agricultural produce, centres in the three towns of Budaun, Sahaswan, 
and Bilsi. The jast-named mart forms the main distributing agency 
for European goods and imported wares in this part of Rohilkhand. 
Its imports include chintz, salt, groceries, iron, metal-work, and pan; 
while its exports consist chiefly of sugar, grain, and leather. A great 
fair takes place at Kakora, on the 15th of Kdrtik, attended by about 
100,000 persons. Other large fairs are held at Chiopur (20,000 visitors), 
Sukhela (10,000), Lakhanpur (7000), and Bira Chirra (5000). The 
Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway cuts the District in two places. The 
main line from Bareli (Bareilly) to Chandausi traverses the north-eastern 
angle for a length of 16 miles, with 3 stations — namely, Karengi (better 
known as Mahmfidpur), Dabti^ra, and Asafpur. The Moradibid and 
Aligarh branch runs through the north-western corner for a distance of 
13 miles to Rdjgh^t on the Ganges, where it crosses the river by an iron 
bridge. Good roads connect all the principal centres of population ; the 
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most important being that from Bareli to Hathras, through Budiun and 
Ujhini, crossing the Ganges at Kachlaghit by a bridge of boats. Four 
other similar bridges exist at Aniipshahr, Rijghit, Kidirchauk, and 
Surijpurghdt — the last two on the Etah and Fatehgarh roads respectively. 
The Ganges is navigable throughout the year for boats of large burden. 

Administration, — ^The District staff usually comprises a Collector- 
Magistrate, I 'Joint and i Assistant Magistrate, i Deputy Magistrate, 
and 5 tahsilddrs. The Judge of Shdhjah^npur holds civil and 
criminal jurisdiction over the eastern portion of the District, while 
the Judge of Bareli has charge of the remainder. Five miinsifs 
courts are also established at East and West Buddun, Ddtaganj, 
Sahasw^n, and Bisauli. The w'hole amount of revenue — imperial, 
municipal, and local — raised in the District in 1876, amounted to 
1,225, being at the rate of 2s. 2j^d. per head. Of this sum,* 

1 02, 9 1 4, or a little more than two-thirds, was contributed by the 
land tax. The regular police force in 1875 numbered 671 officers and 
men, and the cost of their maintenance amounted to These 

figures show i policeman to every 3 square miles and to every 1541 
of the population; while the expense of the establishment was at 
the rate of 12s. per square mile, and 2d. per head of popula- 
tion. In addition, there were 1990 village watchmen (chauMddrs), 
maintained at an estimated cost of ;£'7i64. The total machinery, 
therefore, for the protection of person and property consisted of 2661 
men of all ranks, being at the rate of i policeman to every *8 square 
mile and every 351 of the population ; while the expense of the 
whole establishment equalled ;^i4,573, being at the rate of ;^7, 5s. 5:id. 
per square mile and 3|d. per inhabitant. The District contains but 
one jail, which had a daily average of 323 prisoners in 1875, including 
13 females. The mean cost per he^d was returned at ;^3, 5s. 7jd., 
and the average earnings of each prisoner at 12s. There were 7 
Imperial and 11 District post offices in 1877, besieges 4 telegraph 
stations on the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway. Educatiqp wgs carried 
on in 1875 by 336 schools, attended by 7874 pupils, being at the 
rate of i school to every 5*96 square miles of area. il"he total edu- 
cational budget in the same year amounted to £36^^. The superior 
District school teaches up to the standard of the entrance examina- 
tion for the Calcutta University, and has a boarding-house attached, for 
boys from a distance. There are aided schools under the superintend- 
ence of the American Methodist Episcopal Mission. For fiscal and 
administrative purposes, the District is divided into 5 tahsils and* ii 
J>argands, containing, in 1871, an aggregate number of 2021 estates, held 
by 30,104 registered proprietors or coparceners. Average land revenue 
from each estate, ;^46, 6s, ; from each proprietor, £z, 2s. 3d. Muni- 
cipalities have been established at Budaun, Bilsi, Ujhani, and Sahas- 
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WAN. In 1875-76, their joint revenue amounted to ;^Si8o ; from taxes, 
;£3025, or ii|d per head of population (62,059) within municipal 
limits. 

Medical Aspects . — The climate of Buddun resembles that of other 
Districts in Rohilkhand, being somewhat cooler and moister than the 
adjacent portions of the Dodb, owing to the greater proximity of the 
hills and the damp submontane tract. The average total rainfall for 
the II years ending 1871, amounted to 29*4 inches per annum. The 
maximum during this period was 44*2 inches in 1871, and the minimum 
14*0 inches in 1868, when the danger of famine was imminent. The 
mean annual temperature reached 76° F. in 1871, with a maximum 
monthly average of 91° in June, and a minimum of 58® F. in January. 
The total number of deaths recorded in the year 1875 was 22,052, or 
“^3 *60 per thousand of the population. The average death-rate for the 
previous six years was 17*10 per thousand. Charitable dispensaries 
have been established at Buddun, Sahaswdn, Gunaur, Isldmnagar, 
Bisauli, Ddtaganj, Usehat, and Bilsi. These eight institutions afforded 
relief in 1875 persons, of whom 1643 were in-door patients. 

BuddiUn. — Ancient city, municipality, and administrative head- 
quarters of Buddun District, North-Western Provinces. Lat. 28° 2 30" 
N., long. 79° 9' 45" E. ; area, 335 acres; pop. (1872), 33,322. Lies on 
the banks of the river Sot, and consists of an old and a new town. 
The former stands on a commanding eminence, and contains the fort, 
whose enormous ramparts of early architecture gird it round on three 
sides. Handsome mosque, originally a Hindu temple, built of massive 
stone, and crowned by a dome of singular beauty. Dispensary, school, 
town hall, jail. Stands rather apart from modern course of traffic, 
owing to growth of railways, which have somewhat diverted its trade. 
Founded, according to tradition, by Budh, an Ahir prince, about 905 
A,D. Held by his descendants till the invasion of Sayyid SdHr Masaiid 
Ghizi, nephew 6f Mahmud of Ghazni, in 1028 a.d. Sacked by Kutab- 
ud-din in.. ii§6. Seat of Government for a sarkdr under the Pathdns 
and Mughals until 1571. Centre of disturbance during the Mutiny of 
1857 (see Budaun District). Municipal revenue (1875-76), J[^2cp8^ ; 
from taxes, ;^i66o, or is. ofd. per head of population (31,227) within 
municipal limits. 

Buddh Oayd (or Bodh Gayd ). — Village in Gayi District, Bengal. 
Lat. 24® 41' 45" N., long. 85° 2 4" E. Situated about 6 miles south of 
Gayd town, a few hundred yards west of the Phdlgii or Nildjan river. 
The* ruins at this place are among the most interesting and famous 
in the world, for it is acknowledged to have been the dwelling-place 
of Sakya Muni, ^he founder of the Buddhist religion, who flourished 
in the 6th century before the Christian era. According to General 
Cunningham, Buddha had ascended a mountain to the south-east of 
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Gayd, called Prigbodhi, for the purpose of dwelling in silent solitude on 
its summit ; but being disturbed by the tremblings caused by the flight 
of the god of the mountain, he descended on the south-west side, and 
went 2^ miles to the pipal tree (Ficus religiosa) at Buddh Gayi. Mid- 
way in the descent, there was a cave (mentioned by the Chinese 
pilgrim Fa Hian) where Buddha rested with his legs crossed. Under 
the pipal tree the sage sat in mental abstraction for five years, until he 
obtained Buddha-hood. This celebrated bodhi dnUnt^ or 'Tree of Wis- 
dom, still exists, but in a very decayed state. To me east, is a massive 
brick temple, 50 feet square at the base and 160 feet high, which is 
supposed to be the vihdr referred to by Hiouen Thsang. The rdjds^ 
thdn or palace in the northern portion of the ruins measures 1482 
feet by 1006 in its greatest dimensions; it was probably the residence 
of the Buddhist King Asoka, and his successors on the throne of 
Magadha. Immediately south of the palace was the temple, tlte 
remai-^s of which measure 800 feet from east to west and 480 from 
north to south. 'I'he temple was rebuilt or restored by a Burmese 
king in 1305-6 a.d. But the only part which is still entire is the 
great mandir or shrine, a slender rectangular pyramid of great height. 
The spire is on three sides surrounded by a terrace 98 feet long by 
78 wide, and 25 or 30 feet in height. The eastern end of this terrace 
formerly covered the porch, which has now fallen and brought down 
part of the terrace with it. Behind the temple is the celebrated pipal 
twie, around the roots of which has been built a circular heap of brick 
and mortar, now covered with images and carved fragments of stone. 
The interior of the shrine consists of a chamber, at the far end of 
which is a throne of stone containing a huge mis-shapen daub of clay 
representing Buddha. Above this chamber are two others, one on th-j 
level of the old terrace, and the other higher ; but the falling of the 
porch has cut off all communicatton with these chambers. Pilgrims 
visit Buddh Gaya in large numbers, and deposit their offerings under 
the sacred pipal tree ; but since the abolition of ^he fees formerly 
levied, the exact number cannot be accurately estimatect €lose by the 
temple is a large convent of Sanydsis, J;he mahant or abbot of which 
shows visitors over the convent after they have visited the temple. 

Buddhain (or Buddhavana; ‘ Fo-tho-fa-na ^ of Hiouen Thsang). — 
Hill in Gaya District, Bengal ; 17 miles north-east of Kurkihdr village. 
Lat. 25** N., long. 85° 31' E. On account of its commanding position, it 
was made one of the stations of the great Trigonometrical Survey. 

Buddri. — Town in Partdbgarh District, Oudh ; on the road from Bihdr 
to Mdnikpul, 28 miles from Allahdbdd.^ Pop. (1869), Pindus, 1021 ; 
Muhammadans, 113; total, 1134. Ruined fort. 

Budge-Budge. — Village in 24 Pargands District, Bengal . — See Baj- 
Baj. 
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Budhdna. — South-western tahsil of Muzaffarnagar District, North- 
Western Provinces, lying between the West Kdli Nadi and the Jumna, 
and traversed by the Hindan river and the Eastern Jumna CangiL Area, 
286 square miles, of which 215 are cultivated. Pop. (1872), 157,763 
souls ; land revenue, ;^28,89o ; total revenue, ;^33,429 ; rental 
paid by cultivators, ;^7 2,047 ; incidence of land revenue per acre, 
3s. i|d. 

BudMna. — Town in Muzaffarnagar District, North-Western Pro- 
vinces, and headquarters of the tahsil Lat. 29° 16' 50'' n., long. 77" 
31' 10' E. ; pop. (1872), 6162, comprising 3867 Hindus and 2295 
Musalmdns. Situated on right bank of river Hindan, distant from Muzaf- 
farnagar 19 miles south-west. Outer walls of the houses adjoin each 
other so as to form a kind of fortification, through which four openings, 
called gates, give access to the town. Bdzdr^ first-class police station, 
post office. Malarious fever occasionally prevails. During the Mutiny 
the old fort of Budhdna was occupied by Khairati Khan of Parasauli, 
with the assistance of the Jaula people, but recovered on the 15th of 
September 1857. 

Budhdti. — Village in the District of the Twenty-four Parganas, 
Bengal Lat. 22“ 37' n., long; 89° 12' e. Once a very flourishing place, 
and still a considerable trading village. In 1857 it contained a police 
station, salt warehouse {gold\ landholder’s revenue court, and many 
rice granaries; markets were held twice a week. Ruins of extensive 
masonry buildings are visible, and there is a set of 12 temples dedi- 
cated to Siva, called Dwadas niandir. Annual fairs are held at the 
Hindu festivals of the Rds-jdtrd^ JDurgd-pujd, and Kdli-pujd. 

Budhpur. — Village in Mdnbhdm District, Bengal ; situated on the 
Kisii river. Lat. 22° 58' 15" n., long. 86® 44' e. Extending for two 
miles along the bank are several ruins of what are thought to be 
Jain temples. A number of carved slabs of stone are scattered about ; 
and an extensive collection of octagonal headstones is believed to mark 
the graves of the early settlers. About four miles to the north, at 
Pdkbfra, is a g^,oup of temples with a colossal figure about 9 feet high, 
supposed to represent Buddha. 

BudiML — Tdluk in Chitaldrug (Chitaldroog) District, Mysore. 
Area, 348 square miles ; pop. (1871), 37,337 ; land revenue (1874-75), 
exclusive of water rates, ^6904, or 2s. 3d. per cultivated acre. Cocoa- 
nut palms are largely grown. 

BudihdL — Village in Chitaldrug District, Mysore. Lat. 13° 37' n., 
long. 76“ 28' E. ; pop. (1871), 1137. The fort, erected by an official 
under the VJjdyanagar dynasty, contains several inscriptions of the 
1 6th century. It suffered during the wars between the Muhammadans 
and Marhattis, and is now in a ruinous state. It was one of the last 
places at which the insurgents held out during the disturbances of 1830. 
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The headquarters of the /^/ui of the same name have been transferred 
to Huliyar. 

Budikot (^Fort of Ashes^), — Village in KoMr District, Mysore. Lat 
12® 54' 40" N., long. 78® 9' 50" E. ; pop. (1871), 1370. Birthplace of 
Haidar Ah', who was born in 1722, when his father, Fateh Muhammad 
Khin, was living at Budikot as Faujdir of KoUr under the Nawdb of 
Sira. Small fair held weekly on Mondays, attended by 100 persons. 

Blidoung (Boodoung ), — Revenue Circle, Akyab District, Arakan 
Division, British Burma Pop. (1876), 973 ; gross revenue, ^£477- 
Buffalo Rocks {Liep Ry^fon, or ‘Turtle Island’). — Lat. 16® 19' to 
16° 22' N., long. 94“ 12' E., bearing nearly s. Jw. from Calventura Rock, 
and distant from it 10 or ii leagues. A group of rugged detached 
rocks extending nearly north and south for 3 miles, and lying off the 
coast of Pegu 29 miles from shore, bearing north from the western 
extremity of Cape Negrais. The North Buffalo is almost half a mile 
to the south-west of South Buffalo Island, and separated from it by the 
Perforated and Pillar Rocks. On the west side of the rocks, the sound- 
ings are regular — 20 fathoms about a mile from them, and 50 or 60 
fathoms at 5 leagues distant. 

Bukkapatnam. — Town in Bellar)” District, Madras; situated on 
the Trunk Road, 18 miles from Bangalore. Pop. (1871), 4339. The 
station of a sub-magistrate and police force. Besieged in 1740 by the 
Poligir of Riidrug. The Poligdr of Bellary raised the siege, and, 
hrJving been admitted as an ally within the fortifications, seized the 
place. The tank here is Jhe largest in the District, and possesses some 
historical interest. It is formed by a dam, erected 400 years ago across 
the Chitrdvati river, connecting the two low ranges of hills which flank 
that stream, and irrigates 3500 acres, yielding ;^2ioo per annum in land 
revenue. 

Bukkur {Bakkar ). — Fortified island in the river Indus, lying between 
the towns of Sukkur and Rohri, in the Sukkur and Shikdrpur Deputy- 
Collectorate ; lat. 27° 42' 45" n., and long. 68° 56' 30^' e. It is a rock 
of limestone, oval in shape, 800 yards long, 300 wide,^and about 25 
feet in height. The channel separating i$ from the Sukkur shore is not 
more than 100 yards wide, and, when the river is at it^lowest, about 15 
feet deep in the middle. The eastern channel, or that which divides it 
from Rohri, is much broader, being, during the same state of the river, 
about 400 yards wide, with a depth of 30 feet in the middle. The 
Government telegraph line from Rohri to Sukkur crosses the river here 
by the island of Bukkur. A little to the n. of Bukkur, and separated 
from it by a narrow channel of easy passage, is the small kle of Khw^a 
Khizr (or Jind Pir), containing a shrine of much sanctity ; while to the 
south of Bukkur is another islet known as Sddh Bela, well covered with 
foliage, and also possessing some sacred shrines. Almost the whole 
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of the island of Bukkur is occupied by the fortress, the walls of which 
are double, and from 30 to 35 feet high, with numerous bastions ; they 
are built partly of burnt and unbumt brick, are loophooled, and have 
two gateways, one facing Rohri on the E., and the other Sukkur on 
the w. The fort presents a fine appearance from the river, and has a 
show of great strength, which in reality it does not possess. Until 
1876, Bukkur was used as a jail subsidiary to that at Shikdrpur. That 
Bukkur, owing to its insulated position, must always have been con- 
sidered a stronghold of some importance under Native rule, is evidenced 
by its being so frequently a bone of contention between different states. 
So early as a.d. 1327, when Sind was an appanage of the Delhi Empire, 
Bukkur seems to have been a place of note, from the fact of trustworthy 
persons being employed by the Emperor Muhammad Tughlak to 
command there. During the reign of the Samma princes, this fort 
seems to haye changed hands several times, being occasionally under 
their rule, and at times under that of Delhi. During the reign of Shdh 
Beg Arghiln, the fortifications of Bukkur appear to have been partially, 
if not wholly, rebuilt, the fort of Alor being broken up to supply the 
requisite material. In a.d. 1574, the place was delivered up to one 
Keshfi Khin, a servant of the Mughal Emperor Akbar Shdh. In a.d. 
1 736, the fortress fell into the hands of the Kalhora princes, and at a 
subsequent date into that of the Afghdns, by whom it was retained 
till captured by Mfr Rustam Khdn of Khairpur. In 1839, during the 
First Afghdn war, the fort of Bukkur was ceded by the Khairpur Miirs 
to the British, to be occupied by them, and it so remained till the 
conquest of the Province in 1843. Bukkur was the principal British 
arsenal in Sind during the Afghdn and Sind campaigns. 

Bulandshahr. — A British District in the Lieutenant-Governorship 
of the North-Western Provinces, lying between 28° 3' 30" and 28" 42' 45" 
N. lat, and between 77° 20' and 7^° 31' 45" e. long. Area, according 
to Parliamentary Return (1877), 1910 square miles; population in 
1872, 936,667. Bulandshahr is a District of the Meerut (Mfrath) 
Division ; ‘oou'xided on the north by Meerut ; on the west by the river 
Jumna ; on the south by Alfgrrh ; and on the east by the Ganges. The 
administrative headquarters are at the town of Bulandshahr, but 
Khurja is the most populous city in the District 

Physical Aspects . — Bulandshahr forms a portion of the Dodb, or allu- 
vial plain, enclosed between the Ganges and the Jumna, and presents the 
usual sameness which characterises all parts of that monotonous tract 
I|s surface exhibits to the eye an almost uniform level of cultivated 
soil, stretching from one great boundary river to the other, with a 
scarcely perceptible watershed in its centre separating their respective 
tributaries. The plain follows the general slope of the Dodb from 
north-west to south-east, as indicated by the courses of the two main 
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streams themselves, no less than by those of the minor channels. The 
average elevation is about 650 feet above the sea Shortly before 
reaching the bed of either arterial river, the central plateau descends 
abruptly by a series of terraces, scored with deeply-cut ravines, into the 
khddir or low-lying alluvial valley which forms the actual bank. The 
upland plain, here as elsewhere throughout the Dodb, is naturally dry 
and barren, intersected by sandy ridges, and rapidly drained by small 
water-courses, which have excavated for themselves a nefwork of petty 
gorges in the loose and friable soil But this unpromising region has 
been turned into a garden of cereals, cotton, and dye-plants by the in- 
dustry of its inhabitants and the enterprise of its modern rulers, especially 
through the instrumentality of artificial irrigation. The Ganges Canal 
passes through the whole length of the District from north to south, 
entering in three main branches, one of which again divides into two 
near the town of Sikandardbdd. The central branch is navigablfe 

throughout the District; and the whole system is distributed to the 

fields around by 626 miles of lesser ramifications. Under the beneficial 
influence of the water so supplied, cultivation has spread widely in 
Bulandshahr. There is now little waste land in the District, except 
a few patches of worthless jungle in the neighbourhood of the Ganges ; 
and even this is rapidly disappearing wherever the soil is sufficiently 
good to repay the cost of tillage. There are, however, several strips 
of barren land known as usar^ covered with the white saline efflores- 
cence called reh^ and incapable of producing any vegetation. The 
salt seems to be deposited in beds below the surface of the higher 
lands, and to be carried down to the ravines and hollows in a state 
of solution after heavy rain. In such situations it collects upon the 

ground as the water evaporates, and presents an appearance not 

unlike that of hoar-frost or newly fallen snow. Occasionally, mirages 
are produced by refraction from it^ heated surface ; in which case it 
affords the delusive picture of some vast sheet of water, on whose 
calm bosom the neighbouring trees and fields are fifithfully mirrored. 
But the agriculturist finds the reh less picturesque than tlestructive, 
as its spread effectually puts a stop to ^11 cultivation ; nor have any 
means been yet devised for checking its insidious advance. Unfor- 
tunately, the same canals which water and fertilize the dry soil of 
Bulandshahr are suspected of causing an increased efflorescence of this 
deleterious salt. The chief internal streams are the Hindan and the 
East Kill Nadi. 

History . — The early traditions of the people assert that the modern 
District of Bulandshahr formed a portion qf the great Pandava kingdom 
of Hastinapur ; and that after that city was cut away by the Ganges, 
the tract was administered by a Governor who resided at the ancient 
town of Ahar. Whatever credence may be placed in these myths, 
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we know from the evidence of inscriptions that the District was 
inhabited by Gaur Brdhmans, and ruled over by 1;he Gupta dynasty, 
in the 3rd century of our era. Few glimpses of nistoric light have 
been cast upon the annals of this region before me advent of the 
Muhammadans, with whose approach authentic history begins for the 
whole of Northern India. When Mahmud of Ghazni aVived at Baran 
(as the town of Bulandshahr is often called to the present day), in the 
year 1018, he found it in possession of a native prince, nam^d Hardatta. 
The presence of so doughty an apostle as Mahmdd natur^ly affected 
the Hindu ruler ; and accordingly the Rdjd himself, and ten\ thousand 
followers, came forth, says the Musalmin historian, ‘and pi^claimed 
their anxiety for conversion and their rejection of idols. ^ This timely 
repentance saved their lives and property for the time ; but Mj^hmUd s 
raid was the occasion for a great immigration towards the Dodb c ^f many 
flesh tribes, who still hold a place in the District. In 1 193, 
ud-dfn appeared before Baran, which was for some time streuji^ously 
defended by the Dor Rdjd ; but through the treachery of his kin.-^rn^^ri 
Ajdyapdl, the town was at last captured by the Musalmdn force. be 
traitorous Hindu accepted the faith of Islam and the chaudri-^i^^'^ ^f 
Baran, where his descendants still reside, and own considerable landed 
property. The 14th century is marked as the epoch when many of the'' 
present tribes inhabiting Bulandshahr first gained a footing in the 
region. Numerous Rdjput adventurers poured into the defenceless 
country, and expelled the unhappy Meos from their lands and villages. 
This was also the period of the early Mughal invasions ; so that the 
condition of the Doab was one of extreme wretchedness, caused by 
the combined ravages of pestilence, w'ar, and famine, mth the usual 
concomitant of internal anarchy. The firm establishment of the Mughal 
dynasty gave a long respite of tranquillity and comparatively settled 
government to these harassed Provinces. They shared in the admini- 
strative reconstruction of Akbar, and their annals are devoid of incidents 
during the flouri^ing reigns of his great successors. Here, as in so 
many other Districts, the proselytizing zeal of Aurangzeb has left 
permanent effects in the la^ge number of Musalmdn converts; but 
Bulandshahr was too near the court to afford much opportunity 
for those rebellious and royal conquests which make up the staple 
elements of Mughal history. During the disastrous decline of the 
Imperial power, which dates from the accession of Bahddur Shih in 
1707, the country round Baran was a prey to the same misfortunes 
which overtook all the more fertile Provinces of the Empire. The 
Giijars and Jdts, always to be found in the foreground upon every 
occasion of disturbance, exhibited their usual turbulent spirit; and 
many of their chiaftains carved out principalities from the villages of 
their neighbours. But as Baran was at this time a dependency of Koil, 
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it has no proper history of its own during the i8th century, apart from 
that of Aligarh District. Under the Marhattd rule it continued to 
be administered from Koil; and when that town, with the adjoining 
fort of Aligarh, was captured by the British forces in 1803, Bulandshahr 
and the surrounding country were incorporated into the newly formed 
pistriqt. In 1817, they were transferred from Aligarh to Meerut; and 
in 1823, present District was organized by the union of the northern 
pciTgands of Aligarh with the southern ones of Meerut. From that date 
till the Mutiny, the peaceful course of history in Bulandshahr is only 
marked by the opening of the Ganges Ganal, which has so largely con- 
tributed to the prosperity of the Dodb. The events of 1857 were 
ushered in by the revolt of the 9th Native Infantry, which took place 
on the 2 1 St of May, shortly after the outbreak at Aligarh. The officers 
were compelled to fly to Meerut, and Bulandshahr was plundered by a 
band of rebellious Gdjars. Its recovery was a matter of great import- 
ance, it lies on the main road from Agra and Aligarh to Meerut. 
Accordingly a small body of volunteers was despatched from Meerut 
for the purpose of retaking the town, which they were enabled to do 
by the aid of the Dehra Gurkhas. Shortly after, however, the Gurkhds 
marched off again to join General Wilson’s column, and the Gujars once 
more rose in rebellion. Waliddd Khan of Mdldgarh put himself at 
the head of the movement, which proved strong enough to drive the 
small European garrison out of the District. From the beginning of 
Jufy till the end of September, Waliddd held Bulandshahr without 
opposition, and commanc^ed the whole line of communications with 
Agra. Meantime, internal feuds went on as briskly as in other revolted 
Provinces, the old proprietors often ousting by force the possessors 
of their former estates. But on the 25th of September, Colonel 
Greathed’s flying column set out from Ghdzidbid for Bulandshahr, 
\vhence Waliddd was expelled after* a sharp engagement, and forced 
to fly across the Ganges. On the 4th of October, the District was 
regularly occupied by Cplonel Farquhar, and order was rapidly restored. 
The police wxre at once reorganized, while measures of r^reSsion were 
adopted against the refractory. Gujars, mjiny of whom still continued 
under arms. It was necessary to march against the rebfls in Etah early 
in 1858, but the tranquillity of Bulandshahr itself was not again 
disturbed. Throughout the progress of the Mutiny, the, Jats almost 
all took the side of Government, while the Gdjars and Musalmdn 
Rdjputs proved our most irreconcilable enemies. 

Population . — The earliest attempt to enumerate the inhabitants of 
Bulandshahr, made in 1847, returned a total population* of 699,093 
souls, or 376 to the square mile. In 1853, the District was included 
in the first regular Census; when it was then found, in spite of a 
considerable transfer of villages to Delhi and Aligarh, that the pbpu- 
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lation amounted to 778,342 souls, or 427 to the square mile. At 
the Census of 1865, the numbers had risen to 800,431 souls. In 
1872, the returns showed a further advance to the total of 936,667, 
being an increase of 136,236 persons in the short space of seven years. 
The District then contained 1566 villages, and 182,^94 houses, which 
figures yield the following averages: — Villages per square m^le, 0*8; 
houses per square mile, 95; inhabitants per square mile, 49<j; inhabit- 
ants per village, 598 ; inhabitants per house, 5*1. Classified according 
to sex, there were (exclusive of non-Asiatics) 493,682 male^and 442,911 
females ; proportion of males, 527 per cent. The preponderance of 
males is doubtless due, in part at least, to the former prevalence of 
female infanticide ; but this practice, which all the vigilance of Govern- 
ment was long unable to suppress, is now disappearing under the 
stringent regulations put in force under the Act of 1870. Classified 
according to age, there were (with the same omission), under 1 2 years 
—males, 183,759 ; females, 158,494 ; total, 342,253, or 36*54 per cent, 
of the whole population. With regard to religious distinctions, the 
Hindus numbered 760,602, and the Musalmdns 175,900, being 7 7 '8 
and 22*2 per cent, of the inhabitants respectively; or, roughly speak- 
ing, two followers of Islam for every seven adherents of the ancient 
religion. Christians and ‘others’ were returned at 165 perso^ns. 
Amongst Hindus, the Brahmans muster very strongly, the enumejra- 
tion disclosing as many as 98,932 persons belonging to the sacred class. 
They hold between them 70 entire villages, besides being part-proprie- 
tors of many others. A portion of one Brdhman clan in this District 
has embraced Isldm, though still maintaining its relationship with the 
Hindu branch. The second great class, that of the Rdjputs, is also 
numerous, being returned at 75,633 souls. They are the most impor- 
tant land-owning element in Bulandshahr, holding altogether 464 
entire villages, together with shares in several more. Badgujars are 
their wealthiest clan, owning nearly one-seventh of the total area. 
A large branch of them are Musalmdns, who still keep up many 
Hindu customs — for instance, they do not slaughter cattle, and they 
retain the Hindu prefix of Thdkur as a title of respect. The Bhdls 
are also divided into a Hindu and a Musalmdn branch. It is notice- 
able in each case that the Muhammadan families are wealthier and more 
powerful than their kinsmen of the ancient faith. The Banias or 
trading classes number 44,966 persons, and hold 36 villages, nearly all 
of which have been acquired under British rule. But the great mass of 
the population in Bulandshahr, as in all parts of the North-Western 
Provinces, belongs to the classes enumerated in the Census returns as 
‘other castes.* These show an aggregate of 541,071 souls, subdivided 
into 78 separate tribes. Amongst them, the most numerous are the 
Chamdrs (146,129 persons), after whom come the Jdts (56,453), Lodhd^ 
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(S^>S^3)> Giijars (48,786), and Khdkrobs (29,501). The Musalmdns 
form an important element in the proprietary body, and one large 
estate of 63 villages is in the hands of a Eurasian Christian family. 
As regards occupation, 22,049 persons are returned as landowners, 
and 438,294 as agriculturists. The District contains 12 towns with 
a population exceeding 5000 — namely, Khurja, 26,858; Sikandar- 
ABAD, 18,^49; Bulandshahr or Baran, 14,804; Shikai^pur, 11,150; 
Jahangirabad, 9408; Anupshahr, 9336 ; Dibai, 7782 ; Jewar, 7399 ; 
SiANA, 6268 ; Jhajhar, 5632 ; Galaothi, 5608 ; and Dankaur, 5423. 
These figures show an urban population of 128,117 persons, leaving 
808,476 for the rural population. The language in use in the country 
districts is Hindi, the Musalmdns of the towns speak Urdu, and the 
town Hindus use dialect compounded of both. 

Agriculture . — During the last twenty-five years, the cultivated area qf 
Bulandshahr has increased by nearly 100,000 acres, and the margin of 
cultivable soil is still being rapidly reclaimed. In 1871, the land under 
tillage amounted to 851,366 acres, almost equally divided between 
spring and rain crops. . Wheat, barley, and gram are the staple products 
of the rabi harvest ; and common millets and pulses of the kharif. 
Indigo is also widely cultivated, forming one of the main commercial 
crops ; and cotton, safflower, and tobacco are grown in all parts of the 
District. In 1871, the acreage under the principal crops was returned 
as follows and bdjra, 237,355 acres; wheat and barley, 325,272 

acres; cotton, 59,871 acres; pulses, 28,628 acres. The advantages of 
irrigation are thoroughly appreciated in Bulandshahr, more than one- 
fourth of the cultivated area being artificially supplied with water. In 
1871, as much as 268,868 acres were thus treated, and since that 
period the amount of irrigated land has increased. Canals alone 
afforded water to 121,968 acres; but even this is far from showing the 
whole benefit derived from these undertakings, as they have been 
instrumental in promoting the growth of valuable ^export products, 
such as cotton, indigo, and oil-seeds, rather than chei^^food-stuffs. 
Canal irrigation is both cheaper and better than the old method 
of watering from wells, and by its compjftrative certainty is eliminating 
the element of chance from the agriculture of the District. Manuring 
is little practised, as the expense is beyond the limited means of the 
cultivators. A model farm was established near Baran for five years 
for purposes of experiment. Its results were in favour of the belief 
that under existing circumstances the native methods, developed and 
improved, are the best for the country and the people. The condition 
of the peasantry has been greatly ameliorated of late ye’hrs, and they 
are now as comfortably off as in any portion of the Dodb. Few 
cultivators are in debt to the village bankers, nor are those func- 
tionaries acquiring landed property so rapidly as in other Districts. 
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About one-half of the cultivated area is held by tenants-at-will, the 
remainder being divided between proprietary and hereditary cultivators. 
Bulandshahr is one of the few Districts in the North-Western Provinces 
which possesses a territorial aristocracy, residing in the midst of their 
clans upon their ancestral estates, and exercising over the people a 
feudal influence, for good or for evil, which no modern purchaser could 
hope to acquire. Rents are payable both in kind and in money ; the 
hereditary cultivators having in either case a prescriptive right to lower 
rates than the general body of tenants. Best irrigated lands bring in 
4s. per acre ; best unirrigated, 14s. : outlying lands — irrigated, 8s. to los. 
6d. per acre ; unirrigated, 3s. 6d. to 5s. Wages and prices have nearly 
doubled since 1850. Agricultural labourers in 1876 were usually paid 
in grain to the value of about 3d a day, rising at harvest time to as much 
4$ 6d. ; women obtained two-thirds and boys one-half of a man^s wages. 
In 1867, skilled labourers obtained from 12s. to ;j^i, los. a month, 
the wages of stone-cutters occasionally rising as high as At the 

same date, prices ruled as follows : Gram, 4s. 4^d. per cwt.; bdjr^ 3s. 
9d. per cwt. ; jodr^ 3s. 5^d. per cwt. ; w^heat, 4s. 6d. per cw'^t. \ 

Natural Calamities . — Bulandshahr suffered in former times frpm 
famines due to continued drought ; but there is reason to hope that tlhe 
spread of irrigation has removed this cause of apprehension for th\e 
future. The people still remember with horror the scarcity of 183;^, 
which has indelibly imprinted its miseries on the popular mind. 
Another great famine, also due to drought, occurred in i860, when 
the Bulandshahr branch canal was constructed as a relief work, giving 
occupation to 2500 able-bodied persons; and in addition gratuitous 
assistance w^as afforded to 11,396 weak or aged applicants. The 
District was affected even more severely than its neighbours by the 
rainless season of 1868-69; but, owmg doubtless to the great increase 
of irrigation since i860, it showed no signs of fatnine. There were 
large reserves of grain in store, and exportation w'ent on briskly towards 
the centres of distress. Prices of course rose greatly above the average, 
jodr being quoted at 12 sers the rupee, or 9s. 4d. per cwt.; but no 
relief works were needed, a6d no demand for employment existed. 
As a rule, when grain rises as high as 8 sers the rupee, or 14s. per cwt, 
measures of relief should be adopted. However, as canal irrigation is 
still advancing, such a necessity will probably never again arise. The 
communications also are excellent, and amply suffice for all purposes 
of importation, if the local crops should ever prove insufficient for the 
wants of the inhabitants. 

Commerce and Trade, etc.— ^The chief exports from Bulandshahr are 
safflower and indigo, but large quantities of cereals are also despatched 
eastward and westward. The District not only supplies its own needs 
in the consumption of cotton, but has a surplus of about 36,000 cwts. 
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available for exportation. There is a flourishing trade^ in wool down 
the Ganges from Aniipshahr, and also in country cloth sent upwards 
from the same town. The manufactures are 4mimportant, consisting 
chiefly of pagris at Sikandardbid and shoes at Shikdipur. Saltpetre is 
produced in the crude state at 95 factories, scattered through the 
country villages. Common salt was formerly made in large quantities, 
but its manufacture is now prohibited by law. The couptry trade is 
carried on at the religious fairs, of which the largest, held at AnUpshahr, 
attracts about 100,000 people from the surrounding Districts. The 
main line of the East Indian Railw^ay passes through the whole’ length 
of Bulandshahr, with stations at Dadri, Sikandarabad, Chola, and 
Khurja. The Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway also traverses the 
south-eastern corner of the District, crossing the Ganges at Rdjghdt. 
The roads are in excellent order; and the Ganges, the Jumna, and# 
the canals are all employed as highw^ays for commercial purposes, so 
that there is no lack of land or water carriage. 

Administration, — No statistics as to the public accounts of this 
District in the early period of British rule can now be recovered, as the 
records were destroyed during the Mutiny. In 1860-61, the revenue 
amounted to ;^222,3oo, of which ;£‘io9,866, or nearly one-half, w^as 
contributed by the land-tax. In the same year, the expenditure on all 
items was ;^io2,i62, or less than half the revenue. In 1870-71, the 
receipts had risen to ;:^25o,447, of which ;!^i24,i2i, or almost exactly 
one'^-half, w^as the product of the land tax. This increase of revenue is 
largely due to the benefits* derived from canal irrigation. Meanwhile, 
the expenditure had fallen to ;;^ioo,i63, or two-fifths of the receipts. In 
1874, the District was administered by a Magistrate-Collector and two 
Assistants, a Deputy Collector, four tahsilddrs^ and a munsif. In 1870, 
there were 18 magisterial and 8 civil cj3urts. The regular police num- 
bered 864 men of all grades in 1871, maintained at a cost of ^10,129 
annum; there was thus i policeman to every 2*20 square miles and to 
every 926 inhabitants. This force was supplemented by fb auktddrs 
or village watchmen, whose pay amounted to an estimated sum of 
j£T21S annually. The total machinery, thSrefore, for tly protection of 
persons and property consisted of 2869 men, giving one man to every 326 
inhabitants and to every *66 of a square mile ; while the sum expended 
on their maintenance amounted to 7,344, being an average of 4jd. 
per head of population, or is. iifd. per square mile of area. 
These .statistics are exclusive of the local police in the municipalities 
and chief towns. The District contains one jait the average number of 
prisoners in which was 964 in 1850, 127 in r85o, and 137 in 1870. In 
i860, the persons admitted numbered 1321 ; in 1870,^ the number was 
only 735. In the latter year, the average cost was ;^4, 19s. lo^d. per 
head, and the average earnings of each manufacturing prisoner amounted 
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to 13s. 5 ^d. The total number of persons convicted for all offences 
great or small, in 1873, was 835, being i criminal to every 1121 inhabit- 
ants. Education has made rapid advances of late years. In 1845, there 
were only 187 indigenous schools in Bulandshahr, with a total of 1813 
pupils. In i860, the number of schools had risen to 388, while the 
roll of pupils amounted to 5882, and the sum expended on education 
to ;;^2334. In 1871, though the number of schools had decreased 
to 301, the children under instruction reached the total of 6955, and 
the sum expended had risen to ;^3i77. There are excellent Anglo- 
vernacillar schools at Bulandshahr, Khurja, Dibdi, Jewdr, Sikandardbdd, 
and Amipshahr. The District is subdivided into 4 iahsils and 13 
pargandsymth an aggregate, in 1871, of 1893 estates, held by 2645 
registered proprietors or coparceners. The average land revenue paid 
by each estate amounted in that year to ;^72, 13s. i^d., and the sum 
paid by each proprietor to ;^5i, 19s. iifd. There are 4 munici- 
palities in the District — namely, Khurja, Bulandshahr, Amipshahr, and 
Sikandardbad. In 1875-76, their total income amounted to 
and their expenditure to jQ^2i2. The incidence of municipal taxation 
was at the rate of is. i|d. per head of their population. 

Medical Aspects . — The climate of Bulandshahr is very variable, being 
cold in winter and hot in summer, dry during the sultry spring winds, 
and extremely moist during the autumn rains. No thermometrical 
observations have been made in the District. The average rainfall was 
32-5 inches in 1867-68, 13*9 in 1868-69 (the year of scarcity),- 2 1 *5 in 
1869-70, and 32*0 in 1870-71. Malarious fever is the chief endemic 
disease of Bulandshahr, being especially prevalent during the rainy season. * 
Small-pox and cholera occasionally appear in an epidemic form. The total 
number of deaths from all causes reported in 1873 was 30,283, or 32*30 
per thousand of the population ; ai^d of these, 19, 132 deaths were assigned 
to fever, 6967 to small pox, and 2326 to bowel-complaints. Charitable 
dispensaries are established in the towns of Baran, Khurja, Amipshahr, 
and Sik^ji^arabid ; the average daily attendance at which amounts to 
14 1 patients. The natives thoroughly appreciate the advantages of 
skilful treatme^nt and a European materia medica. During 1870-71 the 
cattle of the District suffered severely from an outbreak of foot-and- 
mouth disease, accompanied by rinderpest. 

Bulandshahr (or Baran ). — Municipal town and administrative head- 
quarters of Bulandshahr District, North-Western Provinces. Lat. 28'’ 
24' ii"n., long. 77“ 54^ 15" E.; area, iii acres; pop. (1872), .14,804 
souls, comprising 7897 Hindus, 6894 Musalm^ns, and 13 Christians. 
Lies on the west side of the Kili Nadi, and consists of an upper and a 
lower town, the former and more ancient portion being situated on the 
raised bank overhanging the phddir or alluvial lowland of the river, 
while^the latter or modern town stretches over the low-lying ground to 
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the west Elevation above sea level, 741 feet Baran is a place of great 
antiquity, coins of Alexander the Great and the Indo-Bactrian kings 
of Upper India being found to the present day in and around the town. 
Hardatta, the Dor of Baran, bought off the first Muhammadan 
invader, Mahmud of Ghazni, by large presents and apostasy to Islim. 
Chandra Sen, the last Hindu ruler, died while gallantly defending his 
fort against Muhammad Ghori. Khwdja Ldl AH, an o^cer of the 
Musalmin army, who fell in the assault, has a handsome tomb still 
standing in the suburbs, bearing an Arabic inscription. Remains of 
other early buildings may be recognised, scattered among the modern 
houses. The tomb of Bahlol Khdn, a high officer under the Emperor 
Akbar, stands just beyond the boundaries ; the Jamd Masjid or great 
mosque, built from 1730 to 1830, rises above the roofs of the upper 
town. At the commencement of British rule, Bulandshahr had sunk tQ 
the rank of a ruinous village, inhabited chiefly by Lodhis and Chamirs, 
who liv ed in mud hovels in the low-lying suburbs ; but when the 
administrative headquarters were fixed at this place, the inhabitants of 
the neighbouring hamlets flocked to the new station, and Bulandshahr 
rapidly rose to the dignity of a flourishing and populous town. Among 
the official buildings are the Magistrate-Collector’s office, the court-house, 
the Ganges Canal office, and the jail. Bulandshahr also contains a tahsili 
and a zild school, post office, dispensary, and public garden. The civil 
station lies to the west of the native quarter, and close by stands the 
Ei^glish church, erected in 1864. The Church of England Mission has 
a station in the town. The Lowe Memorial, in memory of a late 
Collector, adjoins the Magistrate’s office. Municipal revenue in 1875-76, 
jQii-jo] from taxes, ^^987, or is. 4d per head of population (14,812) 
within municipal limits. 

Bulcherry. — Island on the sea-face of the Sundarbans, Bengal . — See 
Balchari. 

Bulddna. — A District of Berar, lying between 19'’ 5 j and 21" i 30" 
N. lat., and 75“ 58' 45" and 76° 52' 45" e. long. Extrem e len gth from 
north to south, about 56 miles ; average width, 32 miles. ^Bounded on 
the nortli by the river Puma, on the soutlf by the Nizam’s Dominions, 
on the east by Akola and Basim Districts (Berar), on the west by the 
Nizimr’s Dominions and Khandesh (Bombay). Area, 2807 square miles ; 
population, according to the Administration Report of 1876-77, 404,042. 

Physical Aspects . — The southern part of tiiC District forms part of 
Berar BdHghdt, or Berar-above-the-Ghdts. The geological formation is 
trap ; a succession of plateaux descends from the highest ridges on the 
north to the south, where a series of small gkdts march with the Nizdm’s 
territory. The small fertile valleys between the plateaux are watered by 
streams during the greater portion of the year, while wells of particularly 
good and pure water are numerous. These valleys are favourite village 
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sites. The north portion of the District occupies the ;rich valley of the 
Piirna. 

The soil of the undulating highlands in the east of the District is 
remarkably fine, and the wheat grown here will bear comparison with any 
produced in India. The Penganga river rises about 4 miles above 
Deulghat (Dewalghat), in the north-west corner of the District, and 
flows south-east, passing Mehkar town, into Bdsim District. The 
Nalganga, the Viswaganga, and the Ghan rivers, all rising in or close 
to the Bildghdt, and flowing north into the Purna river, are either 
entirely dry in the hot weather or leave only chains of pools. The Kata 
P uRNA enters the District from the west, and, after a course of about 30 
miles, passes into the Nizdm's territory. None of these rivers are navig- 
able. One of the most remarkable physical features of the District is the 
Igke of Lonar, on the most southerly plateau. The circumference of 
this lake is 5 miles, and it appears to be the crater of an extinct volcano. 
The salts which it yields are used for washing and drying chintzes, 
for which purpose they are exported to considerable distances. A 
temple on its bank is held in great veneration, and is by far the finest 
specimen of Hindu architecture in Berar. 

The area of unreserved forest in the District is 459 square miles. 
Though in the ravines of the North Gh^ts, teak saplings exist in great num- 
bers, no large teak trees are found Anjan trees (Hardwickia binata) ate 
to be found in most of the ravines, and large numbers of bdbul coppices 
are scattered about Many other varieties of fruit and forest trees, some 
of the latter yielding gums and dyes, flourish throughout the District 
Bears, tigers, panthers, hyaenas, sdmbhUr^ nilgdi, and wild hog are met 
with in the hills, and antelope and spotted deer in the valley, which is 
often visited by wild hog and nilgdi) black ’and grey partridge, quail, 
and waterfowl are among the smaller game to be obtained, and peafowl 
are found in the hills and on the banks of the Piirna. 

History, — The^ancient Hemdr Panti temples to be seen at Deulghit on 
the Penganga, at Mehkar in the south-east of the District, at Sindhked in 
the south-west; at Pimpalgion in the east, and the temple at the Londr 
' Lake, all attest a state of society of which they are the only ascertained 
records. It is popularly believed that the rulers were Jains, when the 
valley of the Piirna fell under Muhammadan domination. In 1294, 
Ald-ud-din, who became Emperor of Delhi in the following year, invaded 
the Deccan, and established his authority over Ellichpur and its depend- 
encies. He and his successors gradually extended their kingdom south- 
wards; local revolts disturbed, but did not weaken it; and since 1318, 
Berar has been virtually under Muhammadan rule. About 1437, 
Ald-ud-din, son of Ahmad Shdh Bdhmani, attacked and routed the allied 
forces of the King' of Khandesh and the Guzerat Prince at Rohankhed, 
in the north-west of Bulddna District ; and the site is* still shown where, 
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according to tradition, a great battle was fought After the Bihmani 
dynasty came the Imid Shihis, who ruled from Ellichpur. The 
Ahmednagar dynasty followed; and in 1596, Chdnd BfW, Queen 
Regent of Ahmednagar for her son, formally ceded Berar to the 
Emperor Akbar, who himself visited the Deccan in 1599. His 
sons. Prince Murad and Prince Ddnyil, were successively appointed 
viceroys. Mehkar in Bulddna District became one of the Sarkdrs 
(administrative divisions) of the Subah or Imperial Province of Berar. 
After the death of Akbar (1605), Malik Ambar, the Abyssinian repre- 
sentative of the Nizam Shdhf party at Daulatdbad, recovered great part 
of Berar, which he held till his death in 1628 ; but Shih Jahdn, assisted 
by the Deshmukh of Sindhked, Lukji Jidon Rio, re-established the 
imperial authority. During the reign of Aurangzeb, about 1671, the 
Marhattis, under Pratip Rio, Sivaji's general, first exacted chauihy or 
one-fourth of the revenue. In 1717, they obtained the formal grant 
of chauih and sardesh mukhi from Farrukhsiyyar. In 1724, Chin 
Khilich Khin, Viceroy of the Deccan under the title of Nizim-ul-Mulk, 
gained a decisive victory over the Imperial forces under Muhiriz Khin, 
at Shakar Khelda (thenceforward called Fatehkhelda, or ‘ the field of 
victory ’), south of the Penganga in Buldina District. But he could not 
shake off the Marhattis, who continued to collect revenue for themselves. 
In 1 760, Mehkar was formally ceded to the Peshwi ; in 1769, the Nizim 
was forced to acknowledge himself Vicegerent for the Poona State, and his 
aifthorit^ was weakened by the disastrous defeat at Kardla in 1 795. Daulat 
Rio Sindhia and the Bhopsli of Nigpur were encamped at Malkipur, 
when they allowed the British Envoy, Colonel Collins, to depart in August 
1803. Then followed the Marhatti war, — Assaye, Argaum (Argion), 
and other victories scarcely less important, — which before the close of 
the year crushed the supremacy of^the Marhattis. By the partition 
treaty of 1804, the Nizim received nearly the whole of Berar. General 
Wellesley, January 1804, mentions Sindhkhed as a ne^ of thieves, and 
represents the condition of the country as deplorable. In 1813, two 
Marhatti plundering chiefs occupied Fatehkhelda for^ree months. 
After the Pindiri war of 1817-18, the flreaty of 1822 conferred on 
the Nizim the country west of the Wardha, and alf claims by the 
Marhattis were extinguished; but general confusion long continued, 
and petty battles between zaminddrSy rival tdlukddrSy Rijputs, and 
Muhammadans took place at Malkipur, which was fairly sacked by the 
Hindus in 1849. For several years, the Nizim’s Government had failed 
to provide funds for the payment of the force maintained by the 
British, in accordance with the treaty of i8®o. The settlerftent of these 
arrears and of other points in dispute was effected by the treaty of 1853, 
modified in 1860-61, whereby the territory now known as Berar was 
assigned to the British. 
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Populaiion, — The Census of 1867 showed a population of 365,779 
persons on an area of 2794 square miles, being 13 1 per square mile. 
According to the Administration Report of 1876-77, the population is 
404,042, on an area of 2807 square miles, thus divided ; — Adult males, 
131,072 ; adult females, 125,582 ; male children under 12 years, 77,601 ; 
female children under 12 years, 69,787; total males, 208,673; total 
females, 195,369. Hindus number 320,302; Muhammadans, 28,289; 
Buddhists and Jains, 77; aborigines, 55,283. The number of Brdhmans 
in 1867 was 10,500; of Kunbis, 158,289; of Brinjdras, 11,591 ; ofMdlis, 
14,424; of Mdrwdris, 2819; of Banias, 4745 ; of Rdjputs, 3465 ; and 
of Dhers, 38,928. The Ands, numbering 7444 — who for the most part 
occupy the hilly country between the tableland of Mehkar and the* 
plain — physically resemble the Gonds, but they have gradually assumed 
the language and some of the customs of the Kunbfs. The Gonds 
number only 309, chiefly in Mehkar taluk. The Kolis (2607) are .said to 
have come from the Western Ghdts ; they do not intermarry with other 
castes. The Bhils (416), who are said to have come from the country 
between Ahmednagar and Khandesh ; and the Kolis live chiefly in Chikli 
tdluk. The Ldrs, 1777 in number, are generally merchants or bankers, 
who came from Gulbarga (in the ‘Deccan) and settled at Fatehkhelda, 
whence they have spread over the District. The descendants of a small 
band of Bundela Rdjputs, who settled at Fatehkhelda about 150 years 
ago, now number 317 persons. A sect of Brinjaras, called Naghat, subsist 
by begging from Bripjari Kunbis only. The origin of the powerful Rdjput 
family of Jddon Desmukhs of Sindhkhed is uncertain, though they are 
locally reputed to have come from Karwdli in North Hindustdn on the 
Jumna. In 1630, Lukji Jddon Rdo, a commander of 10,000 horse in 
the time of Malik Ambar, deserted to Shdh Jahdn, and turned the fate 
of the war against his former master. Thereafter the Jddons main- 
tained their allegiance to the Mughal emperors, and obtained honours 
and titles from Slj.dh Jahdn and Aurangzeb. A daughter of this Lukji 
Jddon was the mother of Sivaji, the founder of the Marhattd power. 
A force of Aralbs, in the service of Bdji Rdo, then head of the Jddon 
family, fought a severe battle with the Haidardbdd troops in 1851 ; for 
which act of reliellion, though disowned by Bdji Rdo, his hereditary 
estates were confiscated. He himself died a State prisoner in 1856. 

A large fair, lasting twenty days, is annually held in October at 
Deulgdon, in honour of Bdldji. The principal towns in the district 
are — Deulgaon Raja (pop. 9296), Pimpalgaon Raja (14,390), 
Malkapjcjr (7988), Deulghat (3954), Mehkar (3583), Fatehkhelda 
(3108). Th^se figures are taken from the Census of 1867 ; the popula- 
tion of Deulgaon and Malkdpur has considerably increased since 
that year. 

Agriculture . — In a seasonable year, a many-coloured sheet of cultiva- 
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tion, almost without a break, covers the valley of the Piirna. The rayaf* 
commences preparation of his fields in January; for the surface ploughing 
must be finished before the intense heat has caked the soil Sowings for 
the kharif crop are begun with the first rain in June, and the harvest is 
gathered in November ; the rabi crops, sown after the rains, ripen early in 
March, At this time, the want of labour is much felt, for an unseasonably 
heavy fall of rain may almost entirely destroy the crops, if not quickly 
harvested. Rotation of crops is practised; the principle being, that 
either wheat or gram, or some oil-seed, should intervene between 
ea* h crop of cotton or jodr. When the soil is clearly exhausted, it 
is allowed to lie fallow for a year or two, being manured if manure be 
obtainable. Deep ploughing is not practised, except to eradicate weeds ; 
for the impression exists that to thoroughly loosen the soil to any depth 
is injurious. Sugar-cane is planted in December, and matures in twelye 
months. Guavas and plantains are carefully cultivated, and yams, 
sweet potatoes, water-melons, and ordinary vegetables flourish in 
inigated gardens. Grants-in-aid, to the amount of half the cost, were 
made to 12 villages in 1876-77, towards water storage. Applications for 
such grants are now more frequent than was formerly the case, but most 
of the cultivation is still unirrigated. Good markets are available for 
agricultural produce, at the stations of the G. 1. P. Railway ; and the 
great cotton mart of Khimgion is only ij mile beyond the north-eastern 
border. The cattle of the District are small, but handsome and active. . 
]?ull-sized horses are scarce. The number of cows and bullocks 
in 1876-77, was return^ at 235,744; horses, 2281; ponies, 6253; 
sheep and goats, 79,811. Under native rule, occupancy and payment 
of revenue were the only titles to land. With the introduction of the 
Bombay system of survey and settlement, the cultivating revenue- 
payer has become a proprietor, styled khutaddr, holding from Govern- 
ment as superior landlord, at a fixed assessment for 30 years — not liable 
to enhancement on expiry of term, unless on good ground shown. 
The khutaddr can sell or mortgage his rights, and also sublet; and he can, 
if he likes, relinquish his holding at the close of any ^fpi?■ultural year 
on giving due notice of his intention. •The land is often worked by 
various forms of co-operation, one of which provides^a sub-tenant with 
plough-cattle. 

In 1876-77, 1,066,066 acres were under cultivation, — the chief crops 
htingjodr, 333,224; cotton, 281,646; wheat, 146,167; bdjra, 90,147; 
gram, 44,124; linseed, 31,557; safflower (Carthamus tinctorius), 39,904; 
sugar-cane, 2058; iil, 19,405. The unpaid land revente for 1876-77, 
was only ;^22, 6s. on a gross demand of ^95,504. The*rent rates per 
acre are — for land fit for cotton, is. 6^d. ; wheat, is. 7d. ; oil-seeds, 
IS. 6d. ; jodr^ is. 7d. ; tobacco, 2s. 3d. ; opium, ^s. ; rice, is. iid ; 
gram, is. 6d. The prices (1876-77) — for clean cotton, 2^ per rupee 
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(about £,2, los. per cwt) ; wheat, 13^ sers per rupee (8s. 3^. per 
cwt) ; gram and jodr^ 17 sers per rupee (6s. ^d. per cwt) ; oil-seeds, it 
sers per rupee (los. 2d. per cwt.) ; tobacco, 4 sers per rupee {£1, 8s. 
per cwt). Plough>|)ullocks cost ^3, 16s. each ; buffaloes, £4 ; sheep, 
4s. 6d. each. The rate of wages for skilled labour is is. 2jd. a day ; 
for unskilled labour, 4d. 

Natural Calamities. — Famines have not unfrequent ly visited the 
tract of which Bulddna District forms part In 1803, a great famine 
occurred, from which Mehkar suffered very severely. Drought and 
blight affect the crops, and unseasonable rain when the spring crops are 
standing is sometimes very injurious. 

Manufactures and Trade . — Coarse cotton cloth is commonly woven. 
Before the introduction of Manchester piece-goods, and the high price of 
cotton, Mehkar was famous for its dhotis. In 1876-77, the number of 
workers in silk was returned at 144 ; in cotton, 1729 ; in wool, 1447 > 
wood, 1208 ; in iron, 659 ; and 94 in brass and copper ; miscellaneous, 
913. Steel of fair quality is forged at Deulghdt. Weekly markets, 
some of them very large, are held in several towns and villages. The 
chief imports are — piece-goods, hardware, metals, spices, salt ; exports — 
cotton, wheat, oil-seeds, and cattle. The principal fairs and bdzdrs are 
held at Deulgdon Riji, Mehkar, Fatehkhelda, Chikli, Dongdon, Selgdon, 
Londr, Deulghdt, Ndndura, Malkdpur. 

Roads and Railways . — There are in Buldana 219I miles of made 
roads. The G. I. P. Railway passes through the north portion of the 
District, from west to east, for 29 miles, having stations at Malkapur, 
Bfswa Bridge, and Ndndura. There are serdis for native travellers at 
these stations, and rest-houses for Europeans at Malkapur and Ndndura. 

Administration . — The gross land revenue of Buldana is returned at 
£^^4f559 ) total gross revenue, 25,584. The District is adminis- 
tered by a Deputy Commissioner and Assistants, European and native. 
.An Assistant Commissioner holds his court at Malkapur. There are 3 
revenue Subdivisions. The police, 449 officers and men, assisted by rural 
police, are ffiratr a European District Superintendent. There is one receiv- 
ing jail; total daily average of inmates in 1876, 25*68. Cost per head 
yearly, £13, 12 s. 6d. on average strength. The cost of food does not ex- 
ceed that at the central jail, but the charges for establishment are necessarily 
much higher in proportion. The proportion of Muhammadan convicts 
to Muhammadans in the District is more than double that of any other 
class — a fact which may be attributable to their forming a larger pro- 
portionate number of the town population. There were 3 murders, i 
attempt at murder, 3 dacoities without murder, and 10 robberies in 
1876-77. The number of schools aided and inspected by Government 
in the same year tvras 149, having 5117 scholars. The Central Book 
Depot of the Province supplies works in Marathi, English, Sanskrit, 
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Persian, and Urdil The vernacular tongues are Marathj and Urdd. 
No newspaper is printed in the District ; and no municipality under 
Act iv. of 1873 yet been constituted. 

Meteorological and Medical Aspects . — In the north portion of the 
District, strong and very hot westerly winds prevail from the middle of 
February till rain falls early in June, and, excepting just about daybreak, 
they continue throughout the twenty-four hours. In the rainy season, and 
from October to February, the mornings and nights are pleasantly cool, 
but the heat in the day is still great. In the BdUlghdt or south portion of 
the District, the hot weather is not excessive ; the temperature of the 
rainy season is pleasant ; and the cold weather of about three months 
is most enjoyable, but the great dryness of the air at that time is trying 
to some constitutions. Highest shade temperature at Bulddna in May 
(1876), 105® F. j lowest in December, 59“ F. The rainfall in i8j6 
was 25 ’ll inches, of which 25*05 inches fell from June to September. 
The principal diseases are fevers, bowel-complaints, small-pox, and 
affections of the skin and eyes. Ratio of reported deaths per 1000 of 
population, 25*8. In 1876, 4 dispensaries and i civil hospital afforded 
medical relief to 13,882 patients; and the number of persons vaccinated 
by the vaccine department, and at the dispensaries, was 11,373. 

Buls&r {Balsdr, Walsdd, Valsdd ). — Port and municipal town in 
Surat District, Bombay; situated in lat. 20“ 36' 30" n., long. 72* 58' 
40" E., about 40 miles south of Surat and 115 north of Bombay, on 
'The estuary of the navigable though small river Auranga ; station on 
the railway between Sprat and Bombay. Pop. (1872), 11313, of 
whom 8349 are Hindus, 2212 Musalmans, 738 Parsis, and 14 Christians. 
Of the Musalmdns, the greater number are Tais, or converted Hindus : 
they are engaged chiefly in cloth-weaving, and are as a rule well-to-do. 
Municipal income in 1874-75, ;j^^i932, or 3s. 5d. per head of the total 
j)opulation. Bulsir is well placed* for trade both by sea and by land. 
The total value of its sea trade in 1874-75 was ;^84,905, of which 
^7^9^37 represented the value of exports, and ;^62^8 that of imports. 
The railway returns show an increase of late in the ffifrEc at Bulsir. 
The total tonnage of goods taken to a»d from the station rose from 
4150 in 1868 to 4288 in 1874, and the number <flf passengers from 
91,042 to 101,014. Chief imports — piece-goods, tobacco, wheat, fish, 
and sugar; exports — timber, grain, molasses, oil, firewood, and tiles. 
Its export of timber is the staple of Bulsdr trade. The wood brought 
from the Dang forests is exported by sea to Dholera, Bhiunagar, and 
the other ports of Kdthiawar. Manufactures of Bulsdr are cloth for 
wearing apparel and for sails, silk for women’s robes, aiKl bricks, tiles, 
and pottery. Besides the ordinary subdivisional revenue and police 
offices, the town has a subordinate judge’s coint, post office, and 
dispensary. 
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Bulti {BalH or Baltistdn). — Native State, the name given to the 
northern part of Kashmir (Cashmere). Lat. 34® to 36* n., long. 75® to 

79^ E. 

Bul-Tul (or Kantal ; also called Shur-ji-la), — A pass over the range 
of mountains bounding the Kashmir valley on the noith-east. Lat 
34* 14" N., long. 75® 33' E. Forms the water-summit between Kashmir 
(Cashmere) and Little Thibet ; elevation above sea level, 10,500 feet 

Bunddla. — Town in Amritsar District, Punjab. .Lat 31* 32' N., 
long. 75* i' 30" E. ; pop. (1868), 5287, comprising 2008 Sikhs, 1438 
Muhammadans, 790 Hindus, and 1051 ‘others,^ Distant from Amritsar 
city, 9 miles south - east. Of little commercial importance ; chiefly 
noticeable for its large Sikh population. 

Bundare. — Village in Vizagapatam District, Madras. This is one 
of the chief Kandh villages, and was formerly a stronghold of the 
practice of human sacrifice known as Meriah or Junna. The cere- 
mony, as performed at Bundare up to 1849, consisted in the sacrifice 
of three human beings, — two to the sun, in the east and west of 
the village, and one in the centre. A short wooden post having been 
fixed in the ground, the victim was fastened to it by his long hair, 
and held out by his legs and arms over a grave dug at the foot of 
the post. While in this position, the priest hacked the back of the 
victim’s neck with the sacrificial knife, repeating as he did so the 
following invocation : — ‘ O mighty Maniksoro, this is your festal day ! 
The sacrifice we now offer, you must eat ; and we pray that our battle- 
axes may be converted into swords, our bows and arrows into gun- 
powder and bullets ; and if we have any quarrels with other tribes, 
give us the victory. Preserve us from the tyranny of kings and their 
officers.’ Then addressing the victim : ‘ That we may enjoy prosperity, 
we offer you as a sacrifice to our god Maniksoro, who will immediately 
eat you ; so be not grieved at our slaying you. Your parents were aware, 
when we purchased you from them for 60 rupees, that we did so with 
intent to sacrifice ’ you ; there is therefore no sin on our heads, but on 
your parentST'-'.^ After you are dead we shall perform your obsequies.’ 
The victim was then decapitated, the body thrown into the grave, and 
the head left suspended from the post till devoured by birds. The 
knife remained fixed to the post till all three sacrifices were performed, 
when it was removed with much ceremony. 

Bundelkhand. — Tract of country which may be defined as lying 
between the river Jumna (Jamund) on the north, the Chambal on the 
north and west, the Jabalpur (Jubbulpore) and Sdgar (Saugor) Divisions 
of the Centra] Provinces on the south, and Rewah or Bdghelkhand 
and the Mirzdpur Hills on the south and east. Its limits stretch from 
23* 52' to 26® 26' N. ht, and from 77® 53' to 81® 39' e. long. It comprises 
the British Districts of Hamirpur, Jdlaun, Jhdnsi, Ldlitpur, and Bdnda 
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the treaty States of Orchha (or Tehri), Datia, and Samthar ; and thd 
following States held under sanads and grants from the British Govern- 
ment : — Ajiigarh, Alfpura ; the Hashtbhiya Jdgirs of Dhunn^di, Bfjna 
"J'ori Fatehpur, and Pahdri B^nka ; Baraunda, Bdoni, Beri, Bihdt, Bij^- 
war, Charkhdri ; the Kdlinjar Chowbeys, viz. Paldeo Pahra, Tardon, 
Bhdisaunda, and Kdmta Rajaula ; Chhattarpur, Garrauli, Gaurihar, Jiso, 
Jfgni, Khaniddhd^na Lughdsi, Naigawin Ribai, Panna, and Sanla, — all of 
which see separately. 

Physical Aspect — The plains of Bundelkhand are diversified by a 
series of mountains and hills, classed by Franklin in his Memoir on the 
Geology of Bundelkhand in three ranges — the Bindichal, the Panna, and 
the Bandair. The first of these, which nowhere exceeds 2000 feet above 
sea level, commences near Sihonda on the river Sindh, proceeds south- 
west to'Narwdr, thence south-east and afterwards north-west to Ajaigarh 
and Kdlinjar, and farther east to Bardarh near the railway betweei? 
Jabalpur (Jubbulpore) and Allahdbad. The plateau which lies behind 
this range averages 10 or 12 miles in width. The base and lower parts 
of the hills are of primary formation, chiefly granite and syenite, 
commonly overlaid by sandstone, but in many cases by trap and for- 
mations of volcanic origin. The second range, styled the Panna range, 
rises to the south of the plateau just described. The summit is a table- 
land, slightly undulating, with a breadth of about 10 miles, and having 
^an average elevation above the sea, between the Katra Pass and 
J!i*hdrgdon, of 1050 feet, and between Lohdrgdon and the foot of the 
hills near Pathariya, of about 1200 feet. Where deep ravines allow 
examination of the formation, the primary rocks are found to be 
covered by an enormously thick bed of sandstone, which is itself in 
some places overlaid by rocks of volcanic origin. South-west of this 
last range, and separated from it by the valley or elongated basin of 
Lohargaon is the third or Bandair rsfhge, the plateau of which has an 
average elevation of about 1700 feet above the sea, and on some of the 
undulations as much as 2000. The Bandair rang^ is generally of 
sandstone mixed with ferruginous gravel. The extewsi^*^ basin of 
Lohdrgdon interv’ening between these rangps is of lias limestone. The 
limits of the hilly tract where it bounds the plain ar€» marked by the 
occurrence of abrupt isolated hills, generally of granitic l-ase, surmounted 
by sandstone and trap, which, from their steep and nearly inaccessible 
scarps, form, as in the instances of Kdlinjar and Ajdigarh, strongholds 
which have often enabled the hillmen of Bundelkhand to set at defiance 
the great Empires of India. From these hills numerous streams flow 
towards the Jumna; among which are th^ Sindh with its tributary the 
Pahiij, the Betwa, the Dhdsan,the Bfrma,the Ken, the Bdgain,the Pdisuni, 
and the Tons: All these flow in a general north-easterly direction. The 
only one of them useful for navigation is the Ken, which, during the 
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rainy season only, is navigable as far as Bdnda, a distance of 60 miles. 
Notwithstanding the numerous streams which traverse the country, 
the great depth of the channels in the plains, and the thirsty nature of 
the soil among the hills, render irrigation highly important ; and to 
supply means for it, a great number of jhih^ or small lakes, have been 
constructed by embanking the lower extremities of valleys. 

The mineral resources of Bundelkhand appear very great. Diamonds 
are found in Panna, but the yield is small and precarious. In the 
central tracts there is excellent iron, but at present its production is 
limited by the supply of charcoal, and even now the jungles in the 
iron Districts are cleared off faster than they can be renewed. When 
science has taught how the metal can be extracted with sufficient 
economy of fuel, Bundelkhand iron and steel will doubtless find a 
market far beyond the present limits of Gwalior, Hdthras, Lucknow, and 
^Cawnpore. A small copper mine has been recently worked in Ldlitpur. 

Agriculture, — Except where hill or jungle predominate, as in several 
of the Native States, the Province is almost solely agricultural. Much 
of the soil in the Native States is very poor, being chiefly on the 
hill ranges mentioned above ; but the soil of the plains consists 
mostly of the ‘black cotton soil,’ which, notwithstanding its dried 
appearance in hot weather, has the peculiar property of retaining 
moisture to a marked degree, and yields in favourable seasons luxuriant 
crops of cotton and cereals. The principal crops are — al (Morindrv 
citrifolia), which yields the dye used in colouring the reddish-brdwn 
cloths known as khanid ; jodr (Sorghum vulgare) ; bdjra (Penicillaria 
spicata) ; tU (Sesamum orientale) ; and the millets and pulses known as 
kangniy kutki^ sdmdn, arhar, moth, mdshy masuri, khesari^ etc. The 
singhdra^ or water-caltrop, is largely grow'n in Hamirpur ; and through- 
out Bundelkhand the mahud tree (Bassia latifolia) is cultivated for its 
flowers and fruit as well as for its timber. 

In Orchha, and throughout the greater part of the W'hole country, 
the prevailing pfen of land settlement is the native system — under which 
the State,** wkile recognising in every village a head-man with certain 
advantages, yet keeps the prtf)perty of the soil in its own hands, acts as 
banker and sefed-lender for the cultivators, and generally fixes its 
demand for revenue in proportion to produce or area cultivated. 

The British Districts are included within the North-Western Provinces. 
The political superintendence of the Native States is vested in the Bun- 
delkhand Agency, subordinate to the Central India Agency, reporting 
to the Government of India, The railw'ay from Jabalpur to Allahdbdd 
now creates a demand for .various local products for about 100 miles 
from the line, and through its means connections with the Bombay 
trade are springing up; when the connecting country roads are 
completed, much improvement may be expected. I he climate in the 
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plains is frequently sultry, and the heat is great The prevailing wind 
from October to May is south-west, that is, up the Gangetic valley ; 
during the other months the wind frequently comes down the valley. 

At Nowgong a British garrison is stationed, consisting of i battery of 
artillery, 2 companies of British infantry, 2 squadrons of Native cavalry, 
and a wing of a Native infantry regiment. The Bundelkhand Raj- 
kdmar College is established near Nowgong for the education of the 
sons of chiefs; in 1875-76, twenty-seven youths of noble family were 
being educated there. 

History . — According to local tradition, the Gonds were the earliest 
colonists of Bundelkhand. To them succeeded the Chandel Rdjputs, 
under whose supremacy the great irrigation works of Hamirpur District, 
the forts of Kdlinjar and Ajdigarh, and the noble temples of Kha- 
jurdhu and Mdhoba, were constructed. The whole Province contains 
ruins, large tanks, and magnificent temples, built chiefly of hewn granite 
and carved sandstone, which are supposed to date back to this epoch. 
Ferishta relates that in the year 1021 a.d., the Chandel Rdjd marched 
at the head of 36,000 horse, 45,000 foot, and 640 elephants, to oppose 
Mahmdd of Ghazni, whom, however, he was obliged to conciliate with 
rich presents. In the year 1183, Parmal Deo, the twentieth ruler in 
succession from Chandra Varma, the founder of the dynasty, was de- 
feated by Prithvi Raji, ruler of Ajmere and Delhi. After the overthrow 
’'^f Parmal Deo, the country was exposed to anarchy and to Muham- 
madan invasions until the close of the 14th century, when the Bundelas, 
a subdivision of the Garljwa tribe of Rdjputs, established themselves 
on the right bank of the Jumna. They appear to have settled first at 
Mau, and then, after taking Kalinjar and Kalpi, to have made Mdhoni 
their capital. About 1531, Rdja Rudra Pratdp founded the city of 
Orchha, and greatly consolidated and extended the kingdom. The 
Bundelas became the most powerful among the tribes west of the 
Jumna ; and from this time the name of Bundelkhand may with justice 
be given to the whole tract of country. Shortly afterwirds the power of 
the Muhammadans began to grow threatening ; and Bir^nh Deo, the 
great-grandson of the founder of Orchh^ was compelled to acknow- 
ledge himself a vassal of the Mughal Empire. Champft Rdi, how^ever, 
another chief of the Bundela tribe, held out in the rugged countries 
bordering on the Betwa, and harassed the Muhammadans by his rapid 
predatory forays. The son of Champat Rai, Chattar Sdl, continued 
his father’s career with greater eventual success ; and, being elected 
principal leader and chief of the Bundelas, commenced operations by 
the reduction of the forts in the hills towards Panna. wasted the 
country held by his enemies in every direction, and avoiding a general 
action, managed by ambuscades, aided by his intimate knowledge of 
the country, to cut off or elude the Imperial troops. He captured 
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Kdlinjar, and, making that his stronghold, acquired authority over 
territory yielding nearly a million sterling per annum. In i734> how- 
ever, he was so hard pressed by Ahmad Khdn Bangash, the Pathdn 
chief of Farrukhdbdd, that he was forced to seek aid from the Marhattis. 
The Peshwd, Biji Rdo, promptly embraced this opportunity of estab- 
lishing his ascendancy in Bundelkhand; he surprised and defeated 
Ahmad Kh£n, and rescued the Bundela Riji from his perilous position. 
He was rewarded by a fort and District in the neighbourhood of 
Jhdnsi, and by a grant of the third part of Eastern Bundelkhand. 
The Peshwi made over his portion, subject to a moderate tribute, to a 
Brdhman called K^si Pandit, whose descendants held it until it lapsed 
to the East India Company. About the same time, Jhdnsi was wrested 
by the Peshwd from the Ri]i of Orchha, and entrusted to a suhdhddr, 
whose descendant retained it till a recent date. The two remaining shares 
'"of the possessions of Chattar Sdl continued to be held in small portions 
by the numerous descendants of his legitimate sons, or by the nominal 
adherents and rebellious servants of the declining branches of the family. 
The anarchy and petty wars thus ensuing made an opening for AH 
Bahddur (a grandson of Bdji Rdo by a Muhammadan concubine), who 
had quarrelled with Madhoji Sindhia, whose troops he had formerly led. 
After a long and severe contest, he succeeded in establishing his authority 
over the greater part of the Province. The chief resistance he met 
with was at Kdlinjar, at the siege of which place he died, in 1802;^' 
after having concluded an arrangement with the Court of Poona,'" by 
which the sovereign and paramount right qf the Peshwd over all his 
conquests in Bundelkhand was declared and acknowledged. Rdjd 
Himmat Bahddur, the spiritual head and military commander of a 
large body of devotees, who had great influence in the District, pro- 
fessed at first his intention of supporting the right of Shamsher Bahddur, 
the son of AH Bahddur, who happened to be absent in Poona at 
the time of his father’s death. About this time the declared hostility 
of the subordinate chiefs of the Marhattd empire to the arrange- 
ments of' the* treaty of Bassein — by which, among other advantages,' 
the British Government acquired territory in Bundelkhand yielding 
;^36 1,600 a yLar — occasioned a formal declaration on the part of 
the British Government of their intention of maintaining the provisions 
of that treaty; and this declaration was immediately followed by 
offensive operations on the part of Sindhia and the Rijd of Berar, and 
equally hostile, though more secret, measures of aggression on the part 
of Holk 4 r. Part of the Marhattd plan of operations w^as a predatory 
incursion into British territory from Bundelkhand, to be headed by 
Shamsher Bahddur. Rijd Himmat Bahidur, foreseeing in the success 
of this scheme a diminution of his own authority in Bundelkhand, deter- 
mined to abandon the Marhattd interest, and to seek his own personal 
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aggrandizement by assisting in the transfer of the Province to the 
British. An agreement was consequently made, by which the Riji 
was granted a tract of territory yielding 20 Idkhs of rupees (say 
;^2oo,ooo) for the maintenance of a body of troops in the service of 
the British Government, as well as a jd^r in consideration of his 
co-operation in the establishment of British authority in Bundelkhand. 
The British Government were thus enabled easily to bring a force into 
Bundelkhand for the decision of the contest, while Ilimmat Bahddur 
received territory more than double the area of his original possessions. 
These lands were resumed on his death, and jd^rs and pensiqus assigned 
to his family. Shamsher Bahadur was quickly defeated by a force 
under Col. Powell, assisted by the troops of Himmat Bahddur ; and he 
was content to accept a provision of 4 Idkhs of rupees (say ;^4o,ooo) a 
year from the British Government, with permission to reside at Banda. 
On his death in 1823, he was succeeded by his brother Zulfikar* 
All. To him succeeded All Bahadur, who joined in the rebellion of 
1857, and was therefore deprived of the pension of 4 lakhs a year, 
and placed under surveillance at Indore. He died in 1873, 
pensions amounting to £^120 were assigned to his family. Of the 
territory ceded by the Peshwi, the British Government retained in its 
own possession lands on the banks of the Jumna, yielding about 14 
Idkhs of rupees 140,000), exclusive of the territory granted to 
"’’i^mmat Bahidur. On the extinction of the Peshwd’s independence 
i.i 1818, all his sovereign rights in Bundelkhand were finally ceded to 
the British. Of the Bundplkhand States, Jdlaun Jhansi, Jiitpur, and 
Khaddi lapsed to the Government ; and Chirgaon and Poona, two of 
the Kalinjar Chowbeys (or shares held in the Kdlinjar District by repre- 
sentatives of the Chowbey family), Bijerdghogarh, and Tiroha have been 
confiscated. The States of Shdhgarh and Banpur were also confiscated 
on account of the rebellion of the chiefs in 1857. Banpur was claimed 
by Sindhia as forming part of the Chanderi District conquered by the 
Gwalior Darbdr in 1831. The claim was not admitted,* but the Bdnpur 
territory w^as made over to Sindhia under arrangements connected with 
the treaty of i860. § 

Out of 30 States in Bundelkhand of more or less ifhporiance, only 
Orchha or Tehri, Datia, and Samthar have formal trcacies with the 
British Government. The other chiefs hold their territories under sanads^ 
and are bound by ikrarndmas or deeds of fealty and obedience. The 
areas and populations of the existing British Districts, according to the 
Census of 1872, are as follows; — Bdnda, area, 3030 square miles; pop. 
697,611: Hamirpur, area, 2288 square miles; pop. 529,157: Jdlaun, 
area, 1553 square miles; pop. 404,384; Jhdnsi, area, 1566 square 
miles; pop. 317,735 : Ldlitpur, area, 1947 square miles ; pop. 212,628. 
The estimated areas and populations of the three Treaty States are as 
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follows: — Orchha, area, 2014 square miles; pop. 200,000; Datia, area, 
850 square miles; pop. 180,000 : and Samthar, area, 173 square miles ; 
pop. 30,000. The dialect in common use is known as Bundelkhandi. 
For farther particulars, see the various Districts and States in detail. 

Bdndi (Boondee ). — Native State of Rdjputdna, in political relation with 
the Government of India, lying between 24® 58' and 25® 55' n. lat, and 
between 75® 23' and 76® 30' e. long. The first Rdja with whom the British 
Government had any intercourse was Omeda, who gave most efficient 
assistance to Colonel Monson’s army during his retreat before Holkdr 
in 1804, bringing down on himself the vengeance of Holkar in conse- 
quence. The territory of Biindi was so situated as to be of great 
importance during the war of 1817, in cutting off the retreat of the 
Pinddrfs ; the Bundi troops co-operated heartily with the British. The 
Rdja was rewarded by a part of Patner, Holkdr’s rights over the latter 
being commuted into an annual payment of ;:^3ooo made by the British 
Government to him. In 1844, Sindhia transferred his two-thirds of 
Patner to the British, as part of the territories ceded in trust for the 
support of the Contingent ; and an agreement was made by which they 
were handed over to Biindi on payment of ;^8ooo a year. The 
Rdjd proving uncertain during the Mutiny of 1857, friendly inter- 
course with him was broken off, and not resumed till i860. The chief 
or Mahardo of Biindi is a Chauhan Rajput ; he is entitled to a salute 
of 17 guns. • The position of Biindi is that of a protected State 
acknowledging the supremacy of the British Government The Rdjd 
is absolute ruler in his own dominions. Estimated area, 2300 square 
miles ; a large portion rocky and sterile. Estimated population in 1875,’ 
224,000 ; revenue in the same year, ;:^8o,ooo. Biindi pays a tribute of 
;^i 2,000 to the British Government The military force consists of 700 
horse, 1375 infantry, 18 field and 70 other guns. 

Biindi . — Chief town of the ^tate of the same name, Rajputana, 
and the residence of the Raja ; situated in a gorge in a range of hills. 
Lat 25® 27' N., Ibng. 75® 40' 37" e. The palace is a striking pile of 
buildings, risilig tier above tier on the side of the gorge, and is said to 
be unsurpassed in Rdjputdna. 

Banlldr. — Hill river in Jhelum (Jhilam) District, Punjab. Receives 
the whole drainage from the eastern portion of the Dhanni country north 
of the Salt Range ; finds its way through a break in the upper or 
Diljabba spur, passes on through the Gora Galli Pass between the Tilla 
and Garjak Hills, and finally empties itself into the Jhelum river, about 
a mile above Ddrapur. After a heavy fall of rain, the Bunhdr becomes 
a roaring torrent, impassable for many hours. Its bed below the Gora 
Galli stretches upwards of a mile in breadth. 

Burdbalailg (* 0 /d Twister ^ — A river of Orissa; rises among the 
hills of Morbhanj State, in lat. 21® 52' 45'' n., and long. 86® 30' o"e., and 
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after receiving two tributaries, the Gangihar and the Suni% passes through 
Balasor District and flows into the sea, in lat. 21*28' 1 5"" n., and long. 87® 
6' o" E. The river takes its name from its snake-like course. The tide 
runs up 23 miles. In the upper reaches, the banks of the river are sandy, 
steep, and cultivated. In the lower part, they are of firm mud, covered 
to high-water mark with black slime, and bordered by jungle or open 
grassy plains. The Burdbalang is navigable by brigs, sloops, and sea- 
going steamers as far as Balasor town, about 16 mile.> up its winding 
course. A sandbar across the mouth renders the entrance difficult for 
shipping. {See Balasor District.) 

Bur^ Dharld (or NUkumdr ), — A tributary of the Dharla river, in 
Rangpur District, Bengal. The name would seem to imply that this was 
at one period a channel of the Dharli. 

Bard Mantreswax. — A name sometimes given to the mouth of the^ 
Hugli river, Bengal. 

Bard Tlstd. — An old channel of the Tista river, Bengal. 

Borghor. — A range of hills in Coimbatore District, Madras ; average 
height, 2500 feet above the sea ; highest point, 5000 feet Lat 1 1* 49' n., 
long. 77* 36' E. In length about 30 miles, with a long narrow plateau 
watered by the river of the same name, ending in the Burghur Pass 
leading into Mysore. 

Borghor. — Village in Coimbatore District, Madras. Situated in a 
■^pression in the hills to which it gives its name. Formerly very 
secluded, but now on the line of road which communicates with the 
railway at Erode, about 45, miles distant 

Borghor. — River in Coimbatore District, Madras. After flowing 
through the plateau of the Burghur range {^ide supra)y it joins the 
Kdveri (Cauvery). 

Bdrha. — Revenue Subdivision or tahsil in Bdlighit District, Central 
Provinces. Pop. (1872), 134,803; number of villages or townships, 
449 — of houses, 25,528 ; area, 1340 square miles; land revenue, ;^6oo8 ; 
total revenue, ;;^632 9. ' ^ 

Btirha. — Town and administrative headquarters of Bdlfghdt District, 
Central Provinces. Lat 21* 48' 30" n., Ifng. 80* 14' e. Situated on 
high and dry soil, about 10 miles north of Hatta, and f mile from the 
Wdinganga river. Pop. (1866), 1206, chiefly agricultural On the 
north-east and south sides large mango groves shelter the town. 

Borhdnpor. — Revenue Subdivision or tahsil in Nimdr District, 
Central Provinces, lying between 21* 4' 15" and 21* 37' 15" n. lat, and 
between 75* 59' 15" and 76* 50' e. long. Pop. (1872), 72,254, dwelling 
in 137 villages or townships and 15,829 .houses ; area, square 
miles ; land revenue, jQ6i^2 ; total revenue, 

Borh&npor. — Town in Nimdr District, Central Provinces. Lat 
21* 18' 33" N., long. 76* 16' 26" E. On the north bank of the 
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river Tiptf, about 40 miles south by west from Khandwa, and 2 
miles from the Great Indian Peninsular Railway Station of Ldlbagh. 
Population (1877), 29,303. It was founded about 1400 a.d. by 
Nash Khdn, the first independent prince of the Farrukhl dynasty 
of Khandcsh, and called by him after the famous Shaikh Burhan- 
ud-din of Daulatabdd. Though the rival Muhammadan princes of the 
Deccan repeatedly sacked the place, eleven princes of the Farrukhi ^ 
dynasty held Burhdnpur down to the annexation of their kingdom by 
the Emperor Akbar in 1600. The earlier Farrukhfs have left no monu- 
ment except a couple of rude minarets in the citadel, called the Bddshdh 
Kili ; but the twelfth of the line, All Khdn, considerably improved the 
city, and built the handsome Jamd Masjid, still in excellent preserva- 
tion. Under Akbar and his successor, Burhdnpur was greatly embel- 
lished. In the Aithi-Akbari it is described as a ‘ large city with 
many gardens, in some of which is found sandal-wood ; inhabited by 
people of all nations, and abounding with handicraftsmen. In the 
summer the town is covered w'ith dust, and during the rains the streets 
are full of mud and stone/ Burhdnpur formed the seat of government 
of the Deccan princes of the Empire till 1635, when Aurangdbdd 
took its place. After this event, Burhdnpur became the capital of the 
large siibah of Khandesh, usually governed by a prince of the royal 
blood. The transfer had not occurred at the time when Sir Thomas 
Roe, Ambassador in 1614 from James i. to the Great Mughal, paid his< 
visit to Prince Parviz, son of Jahdngir, the governor, which he thus 
describes : .* The cutwall, an officer of the k^ng so called, met me well 
attended, with sixteen colours carried before him, and conducted me to 
the seraglio where I was appointed to lodge. He took his leave at the 
gate, which made a handsome front of stone ; but, when in, I had four 
chambers allotted to me, like ovens and no bigger, round at the toj), 
made of bricks in the side of a wall, so that I lay in my tent, the cut- 
wall making his excuse that it w^as the best lodging in the town, as I 
found it was, all 'the place being* only mud cottages, except the prince’s 
house, the chan's,^ and some few others. I was conducted by the cut- 
wall to visit the prince, in whcse outward court I found about a hundred 
gentlemen on hdrseback waiting to salute him on his coming out. He 
sat high in a gallery that went round, with a canopy over him and a 
carpet before him. An officer told me as I approached that I must 
touch the ground with my head bare, which I refused, and went on to a 
place right under him railed in, with an ascent of three st’ps, where I 
made him reverence, and he bowed his body ; so I went within, where 
were all the 'great men of the town, with their hands before them like 
slaves. The place was covered overhead with a rich canopy, and under 
foot all with carpets. It was like a great stage, and the prince sat at 
the upper end- of it. Having jr.^lace assigned, I stood right before 
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him ; he refusing to admit me to come up the steps, or to allow me a 
chair. Having received my present, he offered to go into another room, 
where I should be allowed to sit ; but by the way he made himself 
drunk out of a case of bottles I gave him, and so the visit ended* 
Forty-four years after Sir Thomas Roe’s visit, Tavernier described 
Burhinpur (or, as he wrote it, Brampour), through which he then 
passed for the second time, as ‘ a great city, very much ruined, the 
houses being for the most part thatched with straw.* He adds : ‘ There 
is also a great castle in the midst of the city, where the governor lives. 
The government of this Province is a very considerable command, only 
conferred upon the son or uncle of the king. There is a great trade 
in this city, and as well in Brampour as over all the Province. There 
. is. made a prodigious quantity of calicuts, very clear and white, which 
are transported into Persia, Turkey, and Muscovia, Poland, Arabia, tg 
Grand Cairo, and other places.* The remains of mosques and other 
buildings show that, at the height of its prosperity under the Mughals, 
Burh^npur extended over an area of about 5 square miles. A skil- 
fully constructed system of aqueducts supplied it with abundance of 
pure water. Eight sets may still be traced, two of which were channels 
led off from running streams, partly under and partly above ground. 
The other six consisted of a number of wells, connected by a subter- 
ranean gallery, and so arranged as to intercept the water percolating 
.Aom the neighbouring hills. The supply thus obtained passes by a 
masonry adit pipe to its destination in the city or suburbs. All 
these channels, where th^ run underground, are furnished at short 
intervals with tall hollow columns of masonry rising to the level of 
the water at the source of the works, the object of which seems 
uncertain. 

Burhdnpur played an important part in the wars of the Empire, par- 
ticularly in the reign of Aurangzeb. fn 1685, that prince had hardly left 
the city with a large army to subjugate the Deccan when the Marhattas 
took the opportunity to plunder the place. Thirty-fouf years later, after 
repeated battles in the neighbourhood, the demand of %he Marhattds 
for the chai 4 th^ or one-fourth of the revenue, was formally conceded. In 
1720, Asaf Jih Nizdm-ul-Miilk seized the governmentfof the Deccan, 
and -resided chiefly at Burhanpur, where he died in 1748. By this time 
the population of the city had greatly diminished; and the brick wall 
with bastions and nine gateways, erected in 1731, enclosed an area of 
little more than square mile. In 1760, after the battle of Udgf, 
the Nizdm ceded Burhdnpur to the Peshwd, who, eighteen years later, 
transferred it to Sindhia. In 1803, the .city was taken ‘by General 
Wellesley ; but it was not until i860 that, in consequence of a territorial 
arrangement with Sindhia, Burhdnpur came permanently under British 
government In 1849, the town was the scene of a desperate and 
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sanguinary affray between Muhammadans and Hindus on the occasion 
of a Hindu festival. The chief buildings in Burhdnpur are a brick 
palace built by Akbar, called the Ldl Kild, or Red Fort, and the 
Jamd Masjfd, or great mosque, built by Aurangzeb. The Zd/ Kild^ 
though much dilapidated, still contains some fine apartments, and 
other relics of imperial magnificence. It was formerly shut off from 
the town by a rampart. The muslin, silk, and brocade manufactures 
of Burhdnpur were once very famous, and still exist. But the 
city has long been declining. English fabrics have displaced the 
* clear and white calicuts ’ mentioned by Tavernier ; and now the 
local industry is confined to the manufacture of fine cotton and silk 
fabrics, interwoven with the gold-plated silver-thread drawn in the 
city (the purity of which is tested by Government inspection), and of 
such coarser cotton goods as Manchester has failed to supplant. But 
t\ie demand for the finer fabrics of gold and silk, and for the best quali- 
ties of cloth, has greatly fallen off ever since the luxurious Muhammadan 
princes gave place to the rude Marhattds. The removal from Bur- 
hdnpur of the seat of native government greatly injured the trade of the 
place ; and since the construction of the railway, Burhdnpur has ceased 
to be an entrepot for the traffic between Malwd, the Upper Narbada 
(Nerbudda) valley, and the Deccan. The city has a post office, and^ a 
travellers’ bungalow near the railway station at Ldlbdgh, a park 2 mi^s 
north of the town. An Assistant Commissioner and tahsilcidr reside at 
Burhdnpur. 

Btirhapdra. — Pargand in Gonda District,^Oudh. In shape a rough 
equilateral triangle, with its apex to the north ; bounded on the 
east by Basti District in the North-Western Provinces, on the south 
by Babhnipdir, and on the west by Sddulldpur pargand. Originally 
a portion of the Kalhdns rdj\ for history of which see Gonda 
District. Afterwards conquered by the Pathdn, All Khdn, who 
established Utrdula, and whose descendants still hold a -|th share of 
this pargand. ' The remaining ^th share, which was also held by 
a Muhammadctn of the same family, was confiscated for disloyalty 
during the Mutiny, and bestowed as a reward for good service 
upon Bhaya Haratan Sinh, who is now the principal tdlukddr. The 
centre of the pargand is a well-cultivated plain, thickly inhabited, but 
with no distinctive natural features beyond numerous clumps of fine 
mahud trees, which give a pleasant park-like appearance to the landscape. 
To the north-west and south, the cultivated plain is bounded by a belt 
of forest, abounding in game, but yielding every year to the axe and the 
plough. Total area, 77I square miles, or 49,688 acres, of which 24,930 
acres are cultivated. Excluding forest, the revenue-yielding tract com- 
prises an area of ‘'30,303 acres, of which 18,877 acres are cultivated. 
Autumn crops — rice and kodo; spring crops — wheat, gram, ahi, peas, 
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poppy. Government land revenue demand, under the 30 years’ settlement, 
is gradually progressive from i^73*74 £26^)$ at the end of 

the term. Average incidence per acre of assessed land (excluding forest 
grants) — in 1873-74, is. lojd. per cultivated acre, or is. ijd. per acre of 
total area ; in 1903-4, 2s. 10 Jd. per cultivated acre, or is. 9d. per acre of 
total area. Pop. (1869), Hindus, 15,640 ; Muhammadans, 4797 ; total, 
20,541, viz. 10,804 males and 9737 females. Number' of villages, 
128; average density of population, 263 per square mile. The most 
numerous castes among Hindus are the Ahirs and Chamirs, the Brdh- 
mans being fewest. The aboriginal Bhars, at one time the rulers of an 
extensive kingdom, who have entirely disappeared in other parts, are 
still found here. They follow a nomadic system of forest cultivation, 
wandering from jungle to jungle. Their abandoned clearings are quickly 
taken possession of by more careful cultivators, such as Kurmis an 4 
Ahfrs. The villages are connected by rough cart tracks, and the rivers 
crossed at intervals by fords. Principal export — rice ; imports — salt and 
cotton, both raw and manufactured. 

Burhee. — Village in HazdrMgh District, Bengal . — See Barhi, 

Buri Dihing. — River of Assam, which rises among the unexplored 
mountains to the extreme east of the Province, and flows generally with a 
westerly course into the Brahmaputra For some distance it forms the 
southern frontier of Lakhimpur District, then it crosses that District, and 
.^finally forms the boundary between the Districts of Lakhimpur and Sib- 
sdgar for a few miles above its confluence with the Great River. It is com- 
paratively useless for purposes of navigation. In the rainy season its 
channel becomes so overgrown with grass, etc., as to be with difficulty 
penetrated Jt)y steamers ; while during the rest of the year it dwindles to 
a very shallow stream, with dangerous rapids. The chief places on its 
banks are Jaipur and Khowang, bofh in Lakhimpur District. In the 
hills above Jaipur there is much mineral wealth of coal, iron, and 
petroleum, which would attract European enterprise^ if only the Buri 
Dihing were less difficult of navigation. 

Bi^ Qandak. — River of Bengal ; rises in the Sumeswar >ange of 
hills^lose to the Harhd Pass, and flows ^rom north-west to south-east 
through the Districts of Champiran, Muzaffarpur, aiid Darbhangah, 
pouring its waters into the Ganges in Monghyr District. At its source 
it is called the Harhi ; in tappds Bahds and Madhwdl, in Champdran, 
it becomes the Skhrena ; in pargands Simrdon and Mihsi, the Buri 
Gandak or Muzaffarpur river ; and, as it approaches Muzaffarpur 
District, the Chhotd Gandajc. Except in the upper reach (called the 
Harhd) it is navigable throughout the rains^ but in the dry season sand- 
banks render navigation by large boats impossible from Monghyr Dis- 
trict upwards to Nagarbasti, in Darbhangah District.* . It is navigable 
all the year round for boats of 200 maunds (7 tons). In the rains. 
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boats of 2000 maunds (75 tons) can go as far as Ruserd; boats of 1000 
maunds(^^ tons) up to Muzaffarpur; and boats of 100 maunds (3^ tons) 
as far as Sigaulf, in the north of Champdran District The Burl Gandak 
and the Bdghmatl, which flows into it above Ruserd, convey the pro- 
duce of Darbhangah to Calcutta. Principal marts — Darbhangah, 
Muzaffarpur, Somastipur, Rusera, and Khargaria. 

Buriganga. — River in Dacca District, Bengal ; a branch of the 
Dhaleswari, about 26 miles in length, leaving that river a short distance 
below Sdbhdr village, and rejoining it at Fatulld on the Ndrdyanganj 
road. The city of Dacca is situated on the northern bank of this river. 
The tract between the Buriganga and the Dhaleswari is known as 
Paschimdl Island. 

Burirhdt. — Trading village and produce depot in Rangpur Dis- 
trict, Bengal. Lat. 25** 29' n., long. 89° 16' 30'' e. Chief export, 
tobacco. 

Btiriya. — Town in Umballa (Ambala) District, Punjab. Lat. 30° 9' 
30" N., long. 77“ 23' 45" E. ; pop. (1868), 8351, comprising 4304 Hindus, 
3786 Muhammadans, and 261 Sikhs. Situated near the west bank of 
the Jumna Canal, 3I miles north of the Sind, Punjab, and Delhi Railway. 
Built in the reign of the Emperor Humdyun, by Biira, a Jdt zamtnddr; 
taken by the Sikhs about 1760, and erected into the capital of a c(i^n- 
siderable chieftainship, which was one of the nine states exempted frol^ 
the reforms of 1849 Umballa District), and permitted to retai^ 
independent jurisdiction after the reduction of the other chiefs to the 
position of jdgirddrs. Part of the territory ^has since lapsed, but the 
remainder still forms the estate of Jidn Sinh, the present representative 
of the family, who resides in a handsome fort within the town. 
Other Sikh gentlemen have residences in the place. Considerable 
manufacture of country cloth ; ,no trade of more than local im- 
portance. 

Bunudf, Britisl^ is the name given by the English to the long strip 
of the Malay Peninsula lying between 9" 55' and 20“ 50' n. lat., and 
between 92® arid 99” e. long., which was added to our Indian Empire 
by the wars 01^1824 i8j2. The territory left to the dynasty of 

Alaungphayi is known to us as Independent Burma ; and to the 
Shans and others as Ava, from the name of a recent metropolis. British 
Burma covers an area of 88,556 square miles, and is bounded on the 
north by Upper Burma and Eastern Bengal, on the east by Karennl 
and the Siamese kingdom, and on the south and west by the sea. It is 
separated into 3 Divisions Arakan, Pegu, and Tenasserim — containing 
17 Districts, inclusive of the Sal win (Salween) Tracts and Northern 
Arakan. The population in 1876-77 was estimated at 2,942,605. The 
following table shows the details of area and population, as ascertained 
by the Census of 1872 
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Area and Population of Territory under the Administration 
OF THE Chief Commissioner of British Burma in 1872. 


UNDER DIRECT BRITISH ADMINISTRATION. 

Divisions. 

Districts. 

Area in Square 
Miles. 

r 

Population. 
(Census of 187^.) 

Arakan, 

Akyab, .... 

5.337 

276,671 


Northern Arakan,^. 

1,213 

8,790 


Kyouk-hpyu,* 

4.309 

144,177 


Sandoway, 

3.667 

54,725 

Pegu, .... 

Rangoon,® 

Thonkwa, 

S.691 

5.440 

1 431.069 


Bassein,® 

6,517 

322,689 


Henzada,® * . 

Tharawadi, . 

1 4,047 

476,612 


Prome, 

2,887 

274,872* 


Thayetmyo, . 

2,397 

156,816 

Tenasserim, . 

Amherst, 

15.203 

239,940 


Tavoy, .... 

7,200 

71,827 


Mergui, .... 

7,810 

47,192 


j Shwe-gyeng, . 

5.565 

129,485 


Toungu, 

Salwin, . . . i 

6,354 

4.646 

86,166 

26, 1 17 

! Included in the Census, but omitted in the rearrange- 


ment of Districts, 
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... 

Total in 1872, 

88,556 

2,747,148* 


Physical Aspects , — The shape of the Province, as it figures on the 
map, somewhat resembles a sea-gull travelling towards the east with 
wide-extended wings. The northern pinion would be Arakan, stretch- 
ing from the Ndf estuary to Gwd, and narrowly confined in all its length 
between the Yoma Mountains and the sea. The body would include 
the valleys of the Irawadi (Irrawaddy) and Sittaung (Tsit-toung), reach- 
ing inland for nearly 300 miles ; while the southern wing would be 
Tenasserim, comprised between the mouths of the«Sittaung and the 
Pdkch^n river, in the Isthmus of Kraw. ^ 

In the northern Division, owing to the vicinity of the boundary 
range, there are only inconsiderable streams. Of these^he principal are 
the Ndf estuary; the Mru river, an arm of the sea running inland 
more than 50 miles, and from 3 to 4 miles broad at its mouth ; and the 
Koladdn or Arakan river, rising near the Blue Mountain, in lat. 23® n., 
with Akyab, the chief Divisional town, situated on the right bank close 

. 1 Excluding the Hill Tracts. * Formerly called Ramree. 

^ The alterations in the area of these Districts are due to the creatiop of a new one, 
named Thun-khwa, in 1875. I^ April 1878 the Henzada District was divided into 
two, named Henzada and Tharawadi. 

^ Formerly called Myanoung. • 

® According to a Census taken for revenue purposes in 1876, the population of 
British Burma was computed to be 2,942,605. 
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to its mouth. The Kolad^n is navigable for 40 miles from its mouth 
by vessels of 300 or 400 tons burthen. Farther south the coast is 
rugged and perilous for ships, but studded with fertile islands, the 
largest of which are Cheduba and Ramri (Ramree). 

In Pegu, the main rivers are the Irawadi, the Hlaing or Rangoon, the 
Pegu, the Sittaung, and the Bhfleng. The Irawadi flows from its undis- 
covered sources about 800 miles before reaching British possessions. 
Through these, its waters roll on in a south-south-west direction for 
240 miles, when it empties itself by ten mouths into the sea. As it 
approaches the coast, it divides into numerous branches, converting 
the lower portion of the valley into a network of tidal creeks. It is 
navigable for river steamers as far as Bhamo, 600 miles beyond the 
frontier. The Hlaing rises close to Prome, and flows in a southerly 
direction till, passing Rangoon, it is joined bythe Pegu and Pil-zwon-doung 
rivers, coming from the north-east and the east. The two latter streams 
rise close together in the Yoma range, about 58 miles above the town of 
Pegu. They intercommunicate so frequently throughout the lower por- 
tion of the valley, that they can hardly be pronounced distinct streams. 
The Rangoon river also communicates by more than one channel 
with the principal delta branch of the Irawadi. The Sittaung river 
rises far north of British territory, and during the dry weather is wit;h 
difficulty navigable by boats of any draught. Below Shwe-gyeng, wherfe 
it receives the waters of the Shwe-gyeng river, it gradually widens ; and 
after a backward curve, it issues through a funnel-shaped basin into the 
Gulf of Martaban, spreading so rapidly that if is difficult to distinguish 
where the river ends and the gulf begins. The Bhileng river rises in 
the Paunglaung (Poung-loung) Hills, and, flowing south, enters the 
Gulf of Martaban between the Salwin and the Sittaung. The valleys 
of the Irawadi and the Sittaung unite towards their mouth to form an 
extensive plain, stretching from Cape Negrais to Martaban — the most 
productive portion of the whole Province. 

The great river"" of the Tenasserim Division is the Salwin (Salween). 
Its source in 1 ‘hibet has never been explored, but 600 miles due north 
of its mouth, between Talifu and Momien, in the Province of Yunan, it 
flows a rolling tbrrent, with a shingle bed 140 yards wide. Owing to 
numerous rapids and rocks, it is only navigable for a few miles from 
Maulmain, the point at which it enters the sea. The Tenasserim river, 
which rises in about 15® n. lat., flows past the town which^ gives its 
name both to the stream and the Division. It enters the sea by two 
mouths, the northern channel being navigable by boats for about 100 
miles. Three chief ranges of hills traverse the Province from north 
to south. Their configuration has been well described by Colonel 
Yule. To the wfest is the Arakan Yoma, a cramped and stunted 
prolongation of the great multiple congeries of mountains which start 
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from the Assam chain. Seven hundred miles from its origin in the 
wilds, it sinks into the sea by Cape Negrais; the last bluif 
crowned by the Hmawden pagoda, gleaming far to seaward, a Burmese 
Sunium. The Pegu Yoma is the range which separates the Sittaung 
from the Irawadi valley. It starts from Yekme-then in Upper Burma, 
and stretches south with a general direction in the meridian to a 
parallel a little higher than the head of the delta. Herd it branches 
out into several low terminal spurs, the extremity of one being crowned 
by the cathedral of Buddhism, the great temple-shrine of Shwe Dagon. 
The Paunglaung, which divides the Sittaung and the Salwfn valleys, is 
a meridional chain, some of the peaks of which, in the neighbourhood 
of Toungd (Toung-ngu) reach an altitude of more than 6000 feet. The 
Tenasserim Hills may be regarded as a prolongation of this range. 
They form the boundary between our territory and Siam. 

The lakes in the Province would be more properly entitled lagunes, 
and there are few of any importance. The best known is the Kan-daw- 
gyf, or royal lake, near Rangoon. The Thii Lake, in the Henzada 
District, is 9 miles round and 2\ across ; and there are two lakes in 
the Bassein District, each about 5 miles in circumference. A canal 
connects the Pegu and Sittaung rivers. 

The country throughout the Delta is flat and uninteresting. Towards 
Prome the valley of the Irawadi contracts, and the monotony of the 
plain is diversified by a wooded range of hills, which cling to the western 
bank nearly all the way to the frontier. The Salwin valley contains occa-. 
sional harmonies of forest, crag, and mountain stream ; but they bear the 
same relation to the wild sublimity of the Himdlayas as the Trossachs to 
the Alps. On the other hand, the scenery in Tavoy and Mergui, and 
among the myriad islets which fringe the Tenasserim coast, is almost 
English in its verdure and repose. A large part of the Province is 
covered with forests, most of them reserved by the State. The teak 
plantations lie in the Rangoon Division . — See Amherst District. 

History . — The Golden Chersonese, as Ptolemy 'designated it, has 
played a quite insignificant role in the world's history, ac compared with 
the other two great Asian peninsulas, ^ach has been the home and 
stronghold of a colossal creed ; but while Arabia aifd India are indis- 
,solubly connected with the fabric of modern civil isadon, the eastern 
region has remained isolated and unknown, the battle-ground and 
grave of strange races and kingdoms, who appear and disappear with 
scarcely an echo from their existence penetrating to the outer world. 
Our present possessions comprise the sites of at least four ancient 
kingdoms — Arakan, Tha-htun, Martaban„and Pegu. The-meagre annals 
which remain ascribe to each an Indian origin, and it is from India, no 
doubt, that their literature and religion have been derived. Indeed, 
several of the names which we find in the Tables of Ptolemy assigned 
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to the Golden Chersonese (properly in his geography the delta of the 
Irawadi) are purely Indian, and show that Indian influence already 
prevailed on the coast. The Arakanese chronicle {see Akyab District) 
relates how the country was first colonized by a prince from Benares, 
who established his capital at Sandoway. The next irruption was by 
the Burmese race from the east ; but apparently they made little head 
against the indigenous tribes, till another legendary prince (this time of 
Gautama’s line) arrived as their champion and king. His dynasty was 
probably superseded by a fresh invasion from Burma, occurring, according 
to their chronology, in B.c. 825 ; and the Buddhist religion was introduced 
during the reign of the twenty-ninth monarch of the new line, a.d. 146. 
About the year 970 a.d., the country was attacked by the Shans, who 
retired after eighteen years’ possession. One of the old dynasty then 
recovered the kingdom, with the help of the Burmese, at Pagan (Pugdn) ; 
and similar aid was given to one of his successors against a rebel nearly 
100 years later. In the reign of Gan-laya, who ascended the throne about 
1133 A.D., the Kings of Bengal, Pegu, Pagan, and Siam are said to have 
acknowledged Arakanese supremacy. During the next century and a 
half the country suffered largely from inroads made by the Shans and 
the Takings, till King Mendf, in a.d. 1294, repulsed the invaders, and 
in his turn carried arms against Pagan and Pegu. This resulted in \a 
long period of comparative immunity, till an act of tyranny, committed 
by the reigning prince, Meng Saw Mun, a.d. 1404, raised a rebellion 
against him, and cost the kingdom its independence. The dethroned 
monarch took refuge in Bengal, and was restored a few years later 
by Musalmdn aid. Thenceforth the coins of the Arakan kings 
bore on the reverse their names and titles in corrupt imitations of 
Persian and Nagarf characters, and the custom was continued long 
after their connection had been severed with Bengal. The remaining 
record of the country presents a confused record of intestine strife 
and foreign war. Despite its mountain barrier, it lay at the mercy 
of both Burmese' and Takings, and its rulers were generally the 
creatures of ono- or the other power. The close of the i6th century 
witnessed the last great struggle between Ava and Pegu; and the 
then King of Arukan availed himself of this opportunity, and of the 
weakness of his neighbours in Bengal, to extend his dominion over 
Chittagong, and northwards as far as the Meghnd river. His son aided 
the Viceroy of Toungii (Toung-ngu) in completing the ruin of the Peguan 
empire, and endeavoured to retain the Province through the agency of 
the Portuguese adventurer, Philip de Brito y Nicote, whom he left in 
charge of Syriam. Nicote, qnce in power, disclaimed all allegiance, 
and maintained possession for thirteen years, till subdued and skin 
by the King of Ava in 1613 a.d. During the 17th century Arakan 
is described by Bernier as the resort of all loose European adventurers. 
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Sebastian Gonzales, a worthy successor to Nicote, established himself at 
Sandiva (Sandwfp), and was for years a terror to the country, till crushed 
with the help of the Dutch. The middle of the i8th century saw the 
rise of Alaungphayi (‘Alompra’); and Arakan, exhausted by intestine 
dissension, fell an easy prey, in 1784, to Bhodaw Phayd, the son of 
that monarch, and was permanently annexed to the Avan dominion. It 
was this conquest which first brought the Burmese into contact with our 
Bengal frontier ; and it was mainly acts of aggression from Arakan 
which led to the war of 1824, and the treaty of Yandabu two years 
later, which added Arakan and the Tenasserim Provinces to our Indian 
Empire. For thirty-eight years they were administered under the Bengal 
Government, whose unwieldy bulk stretched over Assam and across the 
Arakan and Pegu Yomas, up to the Sittaung and Sal win watershed, 
with the Irawadi delta, as yet unacquired, intervening between the two 
ranges. In 1853 Pegu passed under British rule. In 1862 the three 
Divisions were welded into a separate Province, with Sir Arthur Phayre 
as the first Chief Commissioner. 

Tha-htiin, Pegu, and Martaban were the chief towns in the territory of 
Ramanna (Ramaniya), called by the Burmese the three places of the 
Takings. The Mdns or Takings are a distinct family from the Bur- 
mese, and their krtguage is cognate with those of Kamboja and Assam. 
Tha-htun was probably founded by Indian emigrants from the Coromandel 
coast several hundred years before the Christian era. The ruins of the 
city still exist, on a small stream about 10 miles from the sea-shore and . 
44 miles north-north-west from Martaban. The silting up of the channel 
has destroyed its position as a port, but it was known in India as a 
considerable emporium. We possess but scanty records of its history. 
In the 3rd century before Christ, two missionaries were despatched to 
Tha-htun (known then as Suvarna-bhilmi, or Golden Land, the Sobana 
Efnporium of Ptolemy) from the third great Buddhist assembly. Tradition 
falsely relates that Gautama visited the country thirty-seven years before 
attaining Nirvana, and was badly treated by the rude •Inhabitants of the 
coast. Another event of importance was the introductiomof the Buddhist 
scriptures by Buddhaghosa, from Ceylcyi, a.d. 403. The kingdom 
existed till the close of the nth century, and the name* of 59 monarchs 
are recorded, whose reigns extended over 1683 years. It was then 
utterly destroyed by Anawrahk, the famous Emperor of Pagan ; and the 
ruthless devastation to which the whole Taking territory was subjected, 
probably accounts for the paucity of surviving chronicles. 

The city of Pegu, according to native tradition, was founded by emi- 
grants from Tha-httin in a.d. 573. Martaban was built throe years later. 
The conflict between Brihman and Buddhist then going on in Southern 
India no doubt affected the coast of Ramanna, and the new kingdom 
is mentioned as having successfully repelled an invasion from the 
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adjacent continent. Gradually it came to embrace the whole country 
between Bassein and Martaban. It is related of the seventeenth ruler, 
Tissa, that he was converted from heretical doctrines through the 
courage of a young girl. With him terminated the native dynasty. 
After Anawrahta^s conquest, about 1050 a.d., Pegu remained subject to 
Burma for nearly 200 years. Its fortunes began to revive after the 
capture of Pagan by the forces of Kublai Kh^n. Magadu, an adven- 
turer who is described as a native of Takaw-wun, near Martaban, raised 
the standard of revolt, and speedily found himself in possession of 
Martaban and Pegu. He defeated the Pagan forces sent to subdue 
him, and recovered all the Talaing country as far as Henzada and 
Bassein. He was in some degree feudatory to the King of Siam, in 
whose service he had been, and who had granted him royal insignia. 
He died a.d. 1296, after a reign of twenty-two years. In the year 
A.D. 1321, Tavoy and Tenasserim were added to the kingdom, which 
led to never-ending strife with Siam. During the reign of Binya-d, 
who succeeded in a.d. 1348, the country was in great peril from the 
Zimme Shans and from internal revolt. The king shifted his capital 
from Martaban to Pegu ; and though he conciliated the Shans, he 
was unable to crush the rebellion. Finally, in 1385, he was deposed 
by his son, Binya-nwe, the most famous of this line, who ruled 
under the name of Rdzddhirit. He reigned for thirty-five years, in 
perpetual strife with Ava. His chief task was to repel invasion, though 
in 1404 he led a successful expedition to the very heart of the enemy^s 
country. His kingdom embraced the Tenasserim Provinces and the 
Irawadi and Sittaung delta nearly as far north as Prome. For more 
than a century after his death Pegu remained in plenty and quiet, under 
a succession of able rulers. The last monarch, Takd-rwut, came to the 
throne a.d. 1526. His father had quarrelled with the King of Toung-ngd, 
who, now that Ava had fallen to a race of Shan chieftains, was con- 
sidered the representative of the ancient Burmese monarchy. Taben 
Shwe-hti succeeded to this inheritance in 1530, and for four successive 
years attacked Pegu without avail. At length, in the year 1535, he 
obtained possession of the capital, and his brother-in-law, Bureng-naung, 
having captured* Martaban after a siege of over seven months, the new 
dynasty was established without further resistance amgng the Talaings. 
It is about this period that we begin to have notices of Pegu by Portu- 
guese voyagers. Foreign mercenaries were employed by the nev 
monarch in his subsequent wars both against Ava and Siam; and native 
historians ascribe his degraded habits and consequent loss of power to 
his intimacy with western strangers. He’ reigned for ten years in Pegu, 
and was succeeded by Bureng-naung a.d. 1550, known in Portuguese 
annals under the*’ name Branginoco. This monarch, after crushing a 
formidable rebellion among his new subjects, extended his conquests 
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over Prome, Ava, and the Shan States, as far as the Assam frontier. 
In 1563, he attacked Siam, and subjected it to his sway. On its rebel- 
ling six years later, he crushed the insurrection with another huge 
expedition. He died in 1581, while preparing for an invasion of 
Arakan. The wealth and magnificence of the Pegu empire at this time 
have been described by contemporary travellers. Its swift and utter 
destruction is quite without a parallel in eastern history. Tlfe emperor's 
son, Nanda-bhuying, succeeded to the throne ; and four unsuccessful 
attempts to reduce Siam crippled the whole resources of the country. 
Plague, famine, and dissension ensued ; the emperor alienated all his 
feudatories by his wanton cruelty and oppression, and finally his uncle, 
the King of Toung-ngu, united with the King of Arakan and captured the - 
tyrant in his capital, 1599 a.d. A subsequent invasion from Siam com- 
pleted the ruin of the country ; which none of the invaders showed any 
anxiety to retain in its depopulated and devastated condition. Finally, 
the splendid dominion of Taben Shwd-hti was actually governed for 
thirteen years by Nicote, the low-born Portuguese adventurer. In 1613, 
the King of Ava found himself strong enough to subdue the foreigners, 
and to annex the whole land to his own dominions. Thus, after an 
interval of more than 400 years, the seat of power was once more fixed 
in the upper country, and the ancient territory of Raman na was once 
again administered by Burmese governors. In 1735, the Takings rose 
against their conquerors, and not only expelled them from Pegu, but 
for twenty years maintained their supremacy throughout the country. 
They were crushed by th^ irresistible arm of Alaungphayd, who left his 
new city of Rangoon to testify by its name to the completion of strife. 
But the Takings could never be reconciled to Burmese supremacy, and 
a fresh revolt broke out in 1783, which was repressed with great 
barbarity by Bhodaw Phayd. The advent of British troops in the war 
of 1824 gave them a definite hope of delivery, and they were bitterly 
disappointed at our abandoning the country. At length the famous 
proclamation of Lord Dalhousie, on the 20th December 1852, relieved 
them for ever from their ancient oppressors ; and ten •years later the 
Province was organized and a Chief Cotnmissioner appointed. The 
names of this officer and his successors are as follows* — Sir Arthur P. 
Phayre (appointed in 1862), Lieut. -General A. Fytche (1867), the Hon. 
Ashley Eden (1871), A. Rivers Thompson (1875), C. U. Aitchison 
(1878). 

Population . — The last Census of British Burma was taken on the 15th 
August 1872, when the population was returned at 2,747,148 souls. 
The poll tax, which still exists in the Province, necessitated the yearly 
numbering of the people; and the District returns for 1876-77 showed 
a total of 2,942,605. The rate of increase goes on* steadily at about 
2 1 per cent per annum. The density of the population is only 33 to 
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the square mile. The details of the population in the three Divisions 
of the Province have already been given in the table at the commence- 
ment of this article. The males outnumber the females in British 
Burma, the figures obtained by the Census of 1872 being as follows : — 
Males, 1,435,518; females, 1,311,630. Classified according to age,^ 
there were in that year, under 12 years old — males, 505,986; females, 
485,449: above 12 years — males, 929,532; females, 826,181, — total 
population in 1872, 2,747,148. 

The Province may be considered as perhaps the most progressive 
of our Indian dependencies. Between 1826 and 1855, Arakan in- 
creased in population from 100,000 to 366,310, or an average of 50 per 
, cent, ill each decade. In Tenasserim, three years after its annexation, 
the population was estimated at about 70,000; by 1855 it had risen 
to 213,692, or 200 per cent, in 26 years. Between 1855 ^^7^, the 

population of the whole Province has increased from a million and a 
quarter to nearly three millions. The number of villages, townships, 
etc. in the Province in 1876 was 14,741 ; the number of inhabited 
houses, 591,897. The following are the principal towns : — Rangoon, 
pop. (1876-77), 83,322; Maulmain, 51,607; Prome, 25,684; Bassein, 
22,417 ; Akyab, 18,306 ; Henzada, 16,469 ; Tavoy, 15,130; Toung-ngii, 
13,087; Shwe-doung, 13,428; Mergui, 10,731; Thayet-myo, 10,427; 
Kyanghen, 8761 ; Allannyo, 7802 ; Shwe-gyeng, 7398 ; Yanddn, 6908 ; 
Myanoung, 5859; Pantanaw, 5766; Paungde, 5312. At the time of 
our annexation there were not three towns in the Province with a 
population of 1 0,000, and scarcely five towns with a population of 
more than 5000. Since then Maulmain has grown from a fishing 
village into a town with over 50,000 inhabitants ; Akyab, then a petty 
hamlet, now contains 18,000 souls; and the returns for 1876 show ii 
towns with a population of more than 10,000, and 7 with a population 
of more than 5000. 

The only two institutions of any note in the Province are the 
Agri-horticultural Society and the Rangoon Literary Society. Both are 
in a thriving cbndition. The gardens of the former are attached to the 
Phayre Museum at Rangoon, 

Religion and Ethnography , — Burma may claim at present to be the 
headquarters of Southern Buddhism. The religion exists throughout the 
country in its purest and most amiable form. It is singularly free from 
sect, the only two parties of any importance differing chiefly on some 
minor points of ceremonial. There are no trammels whatever of class 
or caste or creed. The monastic order is open to the highest and lowest 
alike; its essential demands being a life of purity, temperance, and 
truth. The followers of Gautama number more than five-sixths of the 
whole population, Muhammadans about one-thirtieth, while Hindus 
and Christians constitute each about i per cent, of the totaj. Formerly 
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the caste inequalities of Northern India prevailed to some extent 
among the Burmese, They have long since disappeared, and npw the 
only titles or differences existing are those belonging to the founder or 
supporter of some religious building, or the holders of some Govern- 
ment appointment Elsewhere there is perfect equality, mere wealth 
not having sufficed hitherto to raise any barrier of distinction. , 

Ethnically, however, the population varies to a considerable extent 
in the three Divisions. The natives of Arakan are no doubt of the 
same stock as the Burmese, but have intermingled with the highland 
aborigines who inhabit their northern boundary, and with immigrants 
from Chittagong and the neighbouring continent. In Pegu the 
Takings are fast being merged among the Burmese, though in 
Tenasserim they still to some extent retain their lingual characteristic 
language and their physiognomy. The Karens of the Irawadi delta^ 
and of the Paunglaung range, are chiefly interesting for the remarkable 
progress which Christianity has made among them. Taungthus and 
Shans are found in the Southern Division ; the former cognate with 
the Karens, the latter with the Khdmtis of Assam, the people of Laos, 
and the Siamese. 

Agriculture . — Agriculture is the main employment of the people, and 
it may be assumed that the production and distribution of rice occupies 
three-fifths of the whole population. Cotton, sesamum, and tobacco 
are also grown throughout the Province ; gardens and orchards are 
found near every village ; but rice covered more than six-sevenths of 
the total area — 2,883,820^ acres — under cultivation in 1876. Notwith- 
standing the scanty and unscientific apparatus employed, the enormous 
foreign demand and the large profits recently obtained have greatly 
increased the general interest in the cereal. The Burmese are always 
content with a single annual crop, corresponding with the ‘ dman ropa * 
of Bengal. It is sown in June, transplanted in September, and reaped 
about December or January. Their land is lavish in its yield, 
requires little labour, and no artificial stimulus beyond the ash of the 
past year's stubble, which is burned down and worked into the soil. 
Year after year, without a rest, the heavy rains and this primitive manure 
are all that is needed to ensure an abundant harvest. The Irawadi 
valley furnishes about three-fifths of the whole rice produce of the 
country. The main river runs direct to a point about 80 miles from 
the sea, with lower stretches of land on either side intersected by 
tributary streams. The whole of this space is annually inundated, and 
it is scarcely exaggeration to state that an inch or so of water frequently 
determines whether the receding flood will leave a bright fruit-laden 
plain or a sterile waste of ruined green. The Henzada and Bassein 
Districts have been partially secured by an extensive series of embank- 
ments which fringe the right bank of the Irawadi, and the left bank of 
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the Nga-wdn river, for nearly 200 miles. But the work of regulation is 
by no means complete, and the several problems which beset the 
deltaic formation of a difficult river have yet to be successfully grappled 
with. 

Toungya (Taungya) or /urn cultivation prevails chiefly on the Northern 
Arakan Hills. This consists in clearing a patch of forest land, setting 
fire to the fallen jungle, and then sowing in the ashes a miscellaneous 
crop of cotton, paddy, and pumpkins or other vegetables, all of which 
ripen in about five months. The assessment is generally made in these 
cases on the cultivator or his house, irrespective of the amount of his 
clearing. The area thus cultivated in 1876-77 was estimated at 74,688 
acres, as compared with 109,288 acres in 1875 ; but the returns can 
hardly be relied on, owing to the nomadic habit of the cultivators. The 
average rent of Toungya land is given at 13 as. 7 pie per acre. 

^ Land Tenures , — The system of land tenure is exceedingly simple. 
Government is the sole proprietor of the soil, and deals directly with 
the cultivator, from whom it receives a rent varying from is. to los. 
an acre. The average assessment is about 3s. 3d. There are no 
zaminddrs or large landed proprietors, and no Government or wards 
estates. A new-comer is allowed total exemption from all rent and 
taxes for a certain period, to enable him to clear his grant. Govern- 
ment then levies a rent 20 per cent, lower than in other Provinces of 
India ; and requires only 2 dnnds (3d.) an acre for land which may be 
left fallow. Besides this, the settler gets generous allowance for failure 
in crops or cattle, and can at any time avail himself of five or ten years' 
settlement on exceedingly liberal terms. However, only about one-fifth 
of the area tilled is under settlement, and the holdings are annually 
re-measured and assessed by revenue officials, styled I’hiigyfs, who are 
paid by a fixed commission on their collections. The farms average 
about 8 acres in extent. The baf^is of the land revenue settlement has 
been: — 20 per cent, of the gross produce, payable to Government in 
money at the rates of the price of grain in the circle within which the 
land is situated. Practically, however, a lower percentage is taken. 
In the districts of Rangoon, Bassein, and Henzada, and in the whole 
of the Tenasserim Division, e^ch male engaged in Toungya cultivation 
pays a tax of two shillings per annum, while in the Districts of Toung- 
ngd and Prome, and generally in the Arakan Division, each family is 
assessed at this rate. Among the hill tribes of Northern Arakan, each 
house pays four shillings per annum, which includes also house or 
capitation tax. Survey and demarcation are in the hands of a special 
department; the settlements, however, being under the control of the 
revenue authorities. No revenue survey has ever been made of the 
whole Province, and the department is chiefly employed in testing the 
measurements of the Thiigyfs. 
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Wages and Prices, — The local supply of labour is inadequate to the 
demands upon it, and various attempts have been made to recruit 
it from Bengal. Unskilled labour is worth from is. to is. 6d. a day, 
and shipping coolies during the season obtain as much as 2S. It 
has been calculated that it takes as much money to construct i mile 
of road, or 100 cubic feet of masonry, in the Province as it does to 
make 2 miles, or 800 cubic feet, in India. The large exportations 
of the food staple, and increased demands, have caused prices to rise 
very rapidly of late years. Previous to the annexation of the Province 
the usual cost of paddy was Rs. 20 or Rs. 25 or los.) per 
100 bushels; it now ranges from Rs. 80 to Rs. 120 (;^8 to £12), 
Sesamum seed varied from Rs. 50 to Rs. 125 to ^^12, los.); it 
now fluctuates between ^iS and ;j^ 38. Uncleaned cotton has 
risen from about Rs. 10 (;£i) per 100 zdss (365 lbs.) to Rs. 24 
(;^2, 8s.); chillies from Rs. 5 to Rs. 28; tobacco from Rs. 10 to 
Rs. 30; the average price of a bullock has increased from Rs. 10 to 
Rs. 43, and of a buffalo from Rs. 15 to Rs. 55 ; bamboos, which used 
to be sold at Rs. 2| (5s.) per 1000, will now fetch Rs. 20 {j£2). 

Means of Communication, — Next to labour, the most urgent want of 
the country is land communication. There are only 1002 miles of 
made road in the whole Province, and a great portion of this is 
impassable during the rains. Two large Irawadi Districts, Thiin-khwa 
and Bassein, have not a mile of trade road. There is abundance of 
waterway^ however, throughout the delta all the year round, but the 
Sittaung valley has no such advantages. A railway from Rangoon to 
Prome — distance 163 miles — was opened in May 1877, and the results 
have been most satisfactory. Another proposed line, to connect 
Rangoon and Toung-ngii, was completed in 1875-76. According to 
present estimates, an expenditure of ^^65 00 a mile for the entire length 
would not only open up fertile districts as yet without proper means of 
communication, but would secure the frontier military station, which 
in its present isolation is exposed to some peril, h still-water canal, 
with locks, between the Sittaung and Irawadi rivers haapbeen for some 
years in construction, intended to avoid the dangers of the bore in 
the Sittaung estuary. More than ;^8o,ooo have beenispent on it, but 
hitherto it has scarcely proved a success. 

Commerce^ Manufactures^ etc, — The commercial prosperity of British 
Burma has kept pace with its rapidly increasing population. Between 
1855 and 1876, the value of the trade of the Province has risen from 

000, 1)00 to nearly 6,000,000 sterling — the total value of the 
imports and exports in the latter year (1876]^ amounting to jQi 5,954,287. 
Rangoon absorbs 93 per cent of the whole foreign import trade, and 
about 60 per cent of the foreign export trade. Rs commerce has 
mcreased nearly fourfold since 1861. The chief articles exported are 
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rice, timber, cotton, cutch, hides, petroleum, and precious stones. The 
chief imports are piece-goods, cotton twist, gunny bags, betel-nuts, 
liquors, and tobacco. 

The main commercial industries of the Province are those connected 
with the rice and timber trade. There are some 47 steam mills engaged 
in husking and cleaning rice for exportation, and the number is 
rapidly increasing with the demand for rice for shipment to Europe, the 
Straits, and China. The majority of the steam sawmills are at Maul- 
main, the port from which most of the timber is shipped abroad. 
The indigenous manufactures of the country produce little beyond what 
is required for home consumption. Silk, lacquered ware, and gold and 
silver work, are among the most justly admired of Burmese manufac- 
tures. The characteristics of Burmese art are vigour and novelty of 
design, but want of delicacy and finish in execution. Most religious 
buildings are ornamented with wood carving, which is rough, grotesque, 
and striking. Recent prospecting for earth oil in the Akyab and 
Kyouk-hpyu Districts has been rewarded with large success, and a well 
yielding 200 gallons a day has been discovered. 

Mines, — The only mines in the Province are those worked for tin in 
‘the southern portion of the Tenasserim Division. This mineral (a 
binoxide) exists over a large extent of country in the Mergui and TaVoy 
Districts, and is obtained by removing and washing the pebble and 
boulder deposits of the river-beds. Samples of the tin-stone, once 
washed, have produced about 70 per cent, of metal, and twice, washed, 
75 per cent. The ore is therefore very rich, and the metal produced 
is of excellent quality. Hitherto these deposits have been washed by 
Chinese and natives of the country in a very rough and unscientific 
manner, and the tin-stone is smelted in a most primitive way, the pro- 
duce realized being 68 per cent, of metal. A recent experiment, how- 
ever, made by a European firm, proves that the lodes, though promising 
well, gradually taper away, and are finally lost in the hard trap rock. 
Coal exists on ^the banks of the Tenasserim river, and in other 
parts of the Province, but it has never been worked to any extent. 
Lead has been found in Tpungii, and on Maingay^s Island in the 
Mergui Archipelago, but nothing has been done towards utilizing it. 
This mineral also exists in the Shwe-gyeng District, as well as gold, 
antimony, ore, and ironstone. The quantity of the precious metals is, 
however, very small, and the workers make but a poor living. Lime- 
stone exists in several parts of the Province, and quarries are worked 
pretty extensively in Thayetmyo and Bassein. Stone might also be 
excavated ii? Sandoway if a demand existed. 

Revenue, etc , — The statistics of the population given above illustrate 
the remarkable progress which has been made by the Province since it 
came under British administration. Its growing prosperity is not less 
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strikingly shown by the figures which follow. The revenue of Arakan 
expanded between 1826 and 1855 from £22^,22^ to ^^127, 729; 
while that of Tenasserim rose from £26^6 in 1829 (three years after its 
annexation) to ;^83,3oo in 1855. Between 1855 and 1876, the revenue 
of the whole Province has increased from about half a million sterling 
to more than two millions. The main sources of imperial income are 
land, customs, excise, and forests. Speaking roughly, the land tax and 
customs furnish, in nearly equal proportions, one-half of the total 
revenue, the capitation tax one-fifth, and excise one-twelfth. Capita- 
tion tax and fishery rents form special features of the administration. 
The former is levied on the male population between the ages of 
eighteen and sixty, at the rate of los. a head for married men, and half 
that amount for bachelors. Exceptions are made in favour of religious 
and other teachers, Government servants, all persons unable to earn 
their own living, and all immigrants for the first five years. Tradi- 
tional usage affords the principal argument for maintaining this old- 
fashioned impost. The gross amount it realized in 1876-77 was 
;^263,526, levied on 648,633 persons. On the other hand, there is no 
salt tax in Burma as in India, and the land tax is kept very low. The 
forests are now entirely worked by Government, the gross revenue in 
1876 being ;^i55,i46, of which about one-third was available after 
paying all charges. The average incidence of taxation is 13s. 8jd. 
per head. The revenues of the Province are greatly iri excess of the 
expenditure. During the last ten years, the disbursements have in- 
creased from ;^59 o, 892 to ;jr887,26o ; yet the net surplus available 
has risen from ;^3 12,500 in 1866 to ^^885, 148 in 1876. 

Administrative Statistics . — There are at present 159 Courts of Law 
in the Province, besides a Judicial Commissioner and a Recorder at 
Rangoon. The two last, when sitting together, exercise the powers 
of a supreme appellate tribunal. There are only 3 unpaid ‘ honorary ' 
magistrates; 148 courts have both civil and criminal jurisdiction. 
Average number of civil suits filed every year, 25^000, the average 
amount involved being between and ^^8. The avamge duration of 
a suit is about eight days, and the proportion of successful appeals to 
the total of decrees only 4 per cent. The subordinate courts are almost 
entirely presided over by native officials. In criminal work during ^he 
year 1875, there were 25,503 cases reported, and 31,808 persons con- 
victed out of 46,324 put on trial. The total of prisoners in the 15 jails 
of the Province was 13,780, only 3 percent, of whom were women. 
The daily average population was 4822 ; the total expenditure, 
^^44,971 ; and the average net cost per head, £6, 9s. 5d.^ The police 
fprce of the Province during the year 1876 consisted of 22 gazetted 
officers and 6830 non-gazetted officers and men ; equivalent to one 
policeman to every 13 square miles, or to every 439 of population ; the 
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total cost was The education of the people is under the 

c|re of a special department. It is chiefly conducted through the 
agency of the indigenous lay and monastic schools, the phingyis or 
monastic order being nearly all engaged in teaching. Direct Govern- 
ment effort is mainly confined to inspection and higher instruction. 
Missionary schools are also liberally aided. In the year 1876, the 
number of seminaries under State control aggregated 131.0, and the 
pupils in attendance 47,787. The average cost was i8s. per pupil. 
There are 7 municipalities in the Province— at Rangoon, Maulmain, 
Akyab, Bassein, Henzada, Prome, and Toung-ngu (Taungti) — which 
have to deal with an annual income of about 00,000. The Rangoon 
municipality has a population double, and a revenue fourfold, that of 
any other. Municipal institutions have been now some four years 
in existence, and, as a rule, are working favourably. 

Medical Aspects, Climate, etc . — The climate of British Burma is 
moderate and equable. Notwithstanding the heavy rainfall, the health 
of European troops stationed in the Province, which was very bad 
during the earlier years of occupation, is now far better, on the average, 
than in India Proper. The Provincial death-rate in 1876 was, accord- 
ing to the District returns, only slightly over 14 per 1000. These 
returns do not, however, stand the test of statistical criticism. The 
superior physique, domestic comfort, and architectural contrivances, 
would in some measure account for such a low figure, but the propor- 
tion of mortality among the jail population, viz. 23*53 per 1000, is 
probably nearer the truth. The death-rate of children under five 
years of age is 30 per cent, of the total deaths' of all ages. 

In the year 1876, meteorological observations were taken at 13 
stations in the Province. The rainfall varied from a total of 230 inches 
in the year at Sandoway to 43 at Prome, the general average being 
about 130 inches. The great Indian rain-belt, stretching south from 
the Himalayas along the Bay of Bengal, includes all the seaboard and 
delta of the Proymce, but the more inland stations are comparatively 
dry. The greatest heat is during March and April. It ranged from 
102“ F. at 4 p.M. in the shade at Thayetmyo to 85° at Akyab. The 
lowest minimun>. at 10 A.M., ®viz. 53" R, occurred at Toung-ngii in 
January. The thermometric mean range is inconsiderable, varying from 
25“ at Thayetmyo to 14® F. at Tavoy. 

Fever and bowel complaints are the sole forms of physical ailment 
which a Burman would recognise, and he would group under the 
former head all that was manifestly not assignable to the latter. 
This faulty diagnosis explains the extraordinary proportion of deaths 
from fever, which are shown in the returns as constituting no less 
th^ 62 per cent., of the total mortality. As a fact, severe malarial 
poisoning is not common, the chief fevers being febricula and quotidian 
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intermittent. Cholera and small-pox occur as occasional epidemics, 
the mortality from each, in 1876, being *26 per 1000. Leprosy is rare! 
There were only 3203 lepers at the time of the last Census, constituting 
I ’20 per 1000 of the population. The Burmese very generally resort 
to inoculation ; but vaccination is being gradually introduced by 
Government agency, and nearly 7 per 1000 of the population were 
successfully vaccinated in 1876. ' 

Cattle-disease has of late years assumed formidable proportions. 
Increase of work and decrease of pasturage, together with want of 
tending and of proper food during the hot season, cause great ravages 
among the live stock. In 1876, 60,000 head of cattle perished in 
Arakan, and there was a decrease of 14,000 head in a single District. 
The majority of cases were pure rinderpest, though dysentery, hoven, 
and the foot-and-mouth disease often occur. In 1874, a school was* 
established at Rangoon, where Burmese pupils are specially instructed- 
in veterinary science. 

Burma, Independent. — A native kingdom beyond the mountainous 
eastern frontier of Bengal, stretching eastwards towards China, and 
southwards to British Burma. Independent Burma lies outside of 
British India, but some account of it may be useful to those who 
consult this book. It would be unsuitable, however, that any appear- 
ance of official authority should attach to my account of a purely 
foreign State. To prevent such a misapprehension, I confine myself 
to materials already before the public. With the kind permission of 
Mr. H. A. Webster (the author), and of Messrs. A. & C. Black (the 
publishers), I restrict myself to condensing the article on Independent 
Burma in the^ ninth edition of the Encyclopcedia Britannica — the ablest 
concise account of the country which has yet been made available to 
the public. Some few further details ;|re inserted. 

Independent Burma was formerly of very great extent, but its limits 
have been contracted by British conquest. On the west, the Burmese 
empire is now bounded by the British Province of AralAn, surrendered 
to us in 1826, the petty States of Tipperah and Manipur, ^d the British 
Province of Assam, from which it is separ^ed by lofty ridges of moun- 
tains \ on the south by the British Province of Pegu, acijuited by us in 
1853 ; on the north by Assam and Thibet ; and on the east by China and 
the Shan States. Its limits extend from 19° 30' to 28“ 15' n. lat., and 
from 93° 2' to 100° 40' E. long., comprising a territory measuring 540 
miles in length from north to south, by 420 in breadth, with an estimated 
area of 190,520 square miles. 

That portion of Asia in which the Burmese empire is situated slopes 
from the central mountains towards the south ; and the Burmese terri- 
tory is Watered by five great streams, namely, the Ifawadi and the 
Kyeng-dweng, which unite their courses at 21'’ 50' n. lat., the Sittaung 
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or Paunglaung (Pounloung), the Sal win, and the Myit-nge, The first 
fsvo rivers have their sources somewhere in the northern chain of 
mountains in the interior, one head stream of the Irawadi probably 
coming from Thibet; the Salwin farther to the east in Thibet; the 
Sittaung (TsiMoung), in the hills to the south-east of Mandalay ; and 
the Myit-nge, another large affluent of the Irawadi, which descends 
from the Shan States to the east of the capital. Except the last, 
which has a westerly direction, they all run in a southerly course 
to the Indian Ocean. The Irawadi and Salwfn are large rivers, 
which in the lower part of their course overflow the flat country below 
their banks during the season of the rains, and higher up force their 
way through magnificent defiles. The former is navigable a consider- 
able distance above Bhamo ; but the latter is practically useless as a 
jneans of communication, owing to the frequent obstacles in its channel. 
The Burmese empire with its present limits contains no maritime 
districts, and only isolated tracts of alluvial plain ; it is in the main an 
upland territory, bounded at its southern extremity by a frontier line at 
the distance of about 200 miles from the mouths of the Irawadi, in iq** 
30' N. lat. From this point the country begins to rise, and thence for 
about 300 miles farther it contains much rolling country intersected by 
occasional hill ranges ; beyond, all is wild and mountainous. 

Natural Products , — Though inferior in point of fertility to the low-lying 
tracts of British Burma, the upland country is far from unproductive. 
The chief crops are rice (of which the Burmese count 102 different sorts), 
maize, millet, wheat, various pulses, tobacco, cotton, sesamum, mustard, 
and indigo. The sugar-cane appears to have been long known to the 
Burmese ; but, though the climate and soil are extremely favourable, it 
is not generally cultivated. A cheap and coarse sugar is obtained from 
the juice of the Palmyra palm, wjiich abounds in the tract south of the 
capital. The cocoa-nut and areca palms are not common. The tea- 
plant, which is indigenous, is cultivated in the hills by some of the mountain 
tribes at the distance of about five days’ journey, and by others in still 
greater perfetdon at the distance of about ten days’ journey from the 
capital. It seems, however,^^to be another plant, probably the Elaoden- 
dron persicufu ^ ' which furnishes the principal ingredient in the hlapit, or 
pickled tea, that forms a favourite Burmese delicacy, and is an essential 
accompaniment to every social or ceremonial incident. Cotton is 
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sweet potato are grownyr but not extensively; the common potato is 
largely cultivated by the Kachyens on the Burmo-Chinese frontier, where 
it is known by the name of ‘foreigner’s root.’ Onions are produced ; 
and capsicum, which, after salt, is the most ordinary condiment used by 
the Burmese, is cultivated everywhere. 

Forests , — The forests of Burma abound in fine trees. Apiong these 
teak holds a conspicuous place, though some of the finest teak forests 
were lost to the Burmese with Pegu. Almost every description of 
timber known in India is produced in the forests, from which 
also an abundant supply is obtained of the varnish employed by ihe^ 
Shans and the Burmese in their manufacture of lacquered ware. 
Sticklac of an excellent quality is obtained in the woods, and rubber of 
late years has been largely exported. 

Minerals, — Burma is rich in minerals. It produces gold, silver, 
copper, tin, lead, antimony, bismuth, amber, coal, petroleum, nitre, 
natron, salt, limestone, and marble, the jade or yu of the Chinese, 
sapphires, and other precious stones. Gold is found in the sands of 
different rivers, and also towards the Shan territory on the eastern 
frontier ; but the demand is very much greater than the native supply. 
There are silver mines near the Chinese frontier, but they have not 
been recently worked. The mountainous districts of the Shan territory 
contain almost all the other metals ; but they are but scantily exported, 
and the copper and tin seen in the capital are imported from 
China. Iron is found in several places, and is wrought especially at 
Poppa, near a raountaia of that name to the eastward of the old 
capital Pagan, and also at Myedu, north-west of the capital; but, 
owing to ignorance and the want of proper methods, about 30 or 
40 per cent, of the metal is lost in the process. Large deposits of rich 
magnetic oxide, as yet untouched, e^^st in the ridges east of the capital 
near the banks of the navigable river Myit-nge, and the same District 
contains ^me in great abundance and of remarkable whiteness ; while 
statuary marble, equal to the best Italian specimens. Is found about 15 
miles north of the capital and east of the Irawadi. Mines of amber 
are wrought, among other places, at Hiiljhong or Payendwen, near the 
sources of Kyen-dwen. Nitre, natron, and salt are found in various 
quarters. Sulphur also occurs in some places, as in the District of 
Sale-Myo, and in the neighbourhood of the petroleum wells ; but the 
quantity is comparatively small. Coal has been discovered in patches, 
but not in any quantity worth working. Petroleum is found near the 
village of Ye-nangyaung, on the banks of the Irawadi. Here are 
upwards of one hundred pits or wells, with a general depth* of from 210 
to 240 feet ; though some of them reach to the depth of 300 feet. The 
liquid appears to boil up from the bottom like aif abundant spring, 
and is extracted in buckets, and sent to all quarters of the country. 
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The annual yield is calculated at 11,690 tons. A good deal is now 
exported to England. 

The precious stones produced in the Burmese territories are chiefly 
the sapphire and the ruby. They are found about 60 or 70 miles in 
a north-east direction from the capital, over an area of about 100 
square miles. All stones are sent to the Crown treasury. No stranger 
is ever permitted to approach the spots where these precious stones are 
found. The yu or jade mines are situated in the Mogoung District, 
about 25 miles south-west of Maing-khum. Momien, in Yunan, was 
formerly the chief seat of the manufacture of the jade, and still pro-% 
duces a considerable quantity of small articles. . 

Fercd Naturce, — Burma, abounding as it does in deep, impenetrable 
jungles, affords extensive shelter to wild animals. Elephants and wild 
]jiogs are very numerous, and the single and double-horned rhinoceros 
are not uncommon. There are nearly 30 species of carnivora, including 
the tiger, leopard, bear, and wild cat. Quadrumana are found in 6 or 7 
distinct varieties ; and among ruminants, the barking deer, hog deer, 
rusa (sambur), goat-antelope, gaur, bison, buffalo, and wild ox. Rabbits 
are unknown, but hares are common. There are 2 species of porpoises, 
which are found very far inland. The rivers, lakes, and estuaries swarm 
with fish, including whiting, mullet, carp, barbel, bream, shad, and cat- 
fish. Aquatic birds abound in endless varieties. Among other birds, ^ 
pea-fowl, jungle-fowl, pheasant, partridge, quail, and plover are found 
throughout the country. Geese, duck, and fowl are extensively 
domesticated, and cock-fighting is a favourite amusement with the 
people. 

Domestic Animals , — The domestic animals are the elephant, buffalo, 
ox, horse, mule, ass, goat, sheep, and pig. The three first are used for 
draught, the elephant being especially useful in dragging timber. The 
horse is a small variety, rarely exceeding 13 hands in heigh t. I. ikf^ the 
mule and ass, it is used only as a beast of burden. 

Population ,^ — The Burmese may be generally described as oK short, 
stout, active, wMll-proportioned form ; of a brown but never Utensely 
dark complexion, with black, coarse, lank, and abundant hair on 
the head, and vCry rarely any on the face. The name they give their 
own race is Mran-ma (as written), corrupted vulgarly into Ba-mi, 
and fi:om this the various forms of ‘Burma' appear to have been 
taken. Besides the Burmese proper, there are numerous tribes of 
Palaungs, Taungthds, Karens, and others towards the east, many of 
them in a state of semi-independence j and all round the northern 
frontier and along the ranges that traverse the upper regions, vast 
hordes of Kakhyens or Singphos maintain a rough, cateran life, and 
come down to leVy black-mail on the more peaceful inhabitants. The 
Shans constitute a great number of small principalities along the whole 
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eastern border, subject some to Burma, some to China, some to Siam, 
and in a few cases owning a double allegiance, according to their posi- 
tion. The Shans everywhere profess Buddhism, and have some kind 
of literature and the traces of culture. The Kakhyens are square-faced, 
strong-jawed, and oblique-eyed. They are still in a low state of civilisa- 
tion, are destitute of letters, and have not yet been converted to 
Buddhism. Their chiefs are supported by offerings in kind,— receiving 
a leg of every animal that is killed. One kind of industry — the manu- 
facture of toddy and arrack — is extensively carried on, and the whole 
population are regular consumers of the produce. Various other tribes, 
as the Pwons and the Kakiis, are scattered throughout the empire ; but ' 
they are not of much individual importance. The population of the 
country has been variously estimated. Mr. Craufurd, on wholly untrust- 
worthy data, however, rated the inhabitants at 22 to the square mile, 
which, under the now contracted limits of the empire, would give a to\al 
population of 3,090,000; and Colonel Yule estimated, in 1855, that, 
within the area between the British frontier and 24® n. lat., it probably 
did not exceed 1,200,000, while within the whole empire at its widest 
limits there were not more than 3,000,000. Count Bethlen states, in 
1874, that he obtained statistics of the houses in Burma from a Burmese 
official, which made the number 700,000, without including those 
among the Shans to the east of the Salwin; so that allowing five 
inhabitants to each, we have 3,509,000 for a total population, and 
including the Shans probably 4,000,000. 

Administration. — The Burmese Government is a pure despotism, 
the king sentencing to torture, imprisonment, or death, according to 
his sovereign pleasure. Though the royal prerogative is somewhat 
restricted by traditional law and usage and the authority of the chief 
council, since the death of the latf king the administration has been 
modeled somewhat after European ideas, and consists, theoretically, 
of i«H)artments, presided over by four Meng-gyis, four Atwen-wiins, 
and Wur Wundahles# These collectively compos the Hlut-dau, or 
chief court of the country. The country at large is jwled by provincial 
governors, and is divided into Provinces (or Myos), townships, districts, 
and villages. The civil, military, judicial, and fiscal administration 
of the Province is vested in the governor, or Myo-wun, who exercises 
the power of life and death, though in all chil cases an appeal lies 
from his sentence to the chief council at the capital. In all the town- 
ships and villages there are officers with a subordinate jurisdiction. 
The late king introduced the system of paying his officials monthly 
salaries, but it has as yet been very partially carried out. The priest- ^ 
hood form a separate order, who are interdicted from all other employ- 
ment, and are supported by voluntary contributions. They are dis- 
tinguished by a special costume, which it would be reckoned sacrilege 
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in any oth^r person to wear. There is also an order of nuns and 
priestesses, who make a vow of chastity, but may at any time quit their 
order. Prostitutes are also considered as outcasts. The women 
in Burma are not shut up as in many other parts of the East, and 
excluded from the sight of men; on the contrary, they are suffered 
to appear openly in society, and have free access in their own name to 
the courts of law, where, if ill-treatment is proved, divorce is readily 
obtained. 

Revenue . — The taxes from which the public revenue arises are in 
general rude and ill-contrived expedients for extortion, and are 
vexatious to the people at the same time that they are little productive 
to the State. The most important is the house or family tax, which 
is said to be assessed by a Domesday Book^ compiled by order of 
Mentaragyi in 1783. The amount varies greatly in different years, 
and to a remarkable extent in different Districts. Next in order is the 
tax on agriculture, which is also very irregularly imposed. A large 
part of the cultivated land of the kingdom is assigned to favourites of 
the court, or to public functionaries in lieu of stipends or salaries, or 
is appropriated to the expenses of public establishments, such as war- 
boats, elephants, etc.; and this assignment conveys a right to tax the 
inhabitants according to the discretion of the assignee. The court 
favourites who receive these grants generally appoint agents to manage 
their estates ; they pay a certain tax or quit-rent to the crown, and 
their agents extort from the cultivators as much more as they can by 
every mode of oppression, often by torture. J^esides this stated tax, 
extraordinary contributions are levied directly from the lords and 
nobles to whom the lands are assigned, who in their turn levy it 
from the cultivators, and generally make it a pretence for plunder and 
extortion. 

c ... 

Arts and Manufactures . — The architecture of religious edifices 
erected in the Middle Ages is of striking and effective character, though 
the material is onJy of brick. The general style bears evidence of 
an Indian origirj; but numerous local modifications, have been intro- 
duced. Perhaps the feature o^ most interest is the use of the pointed 
arch as well. as th® flat and the circular, and that at a time long anterior 
to its employment in India. Modern buildings are chiefly of wood ; 
palaces and monasteries, carved with extraordinary richness of detail, 
and often gilt all over, present an aspect of barbaric splendour. The 
dagqbas {dagoba = dhdtu garbha^ relic chamber), which form at once the 
objects and the localities of Buddhist worship, are almost the only brick 
structures now erected, and th^se are often gilt all over. In carving, the 
Burmese artisans display unusual skill and inventiveness, and give full 
scope to the working of a luxuriant and whimsical fancy. The applica- 
tion of gilding is carried to an extravagant extent ; as much as;^40,ooo 
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is said to have been expended on this account for a single temple. The 
finest architectural monuments are to be found in the deserted city of 
Pagan, but many of the most magnificent are greatly shattered by 
earthquakes. The number of religious buildings, small and great, 
throughout the country is enormous ; at every turn the traveller finds 
pagodas or kyaungs (monasteries), or lesser shrines, or zayats (resting- 
places for travellers), founded by the Buddhists in order to, acquire 
religious merit. The ordinary buildings are of a very slight construc- 
tion ; all but the more pretentious are chiefly built of bamboo, "'^^nd 
roofed with grass. They are invariably on piles well raised frotu^^ 
the ground. The whole process of the cotton manufacture is per- 
formed by women, who use a rude but efficient species of loom, and 
produce an excellent cloth, though they are much inferior in dexterity 
to the Indian artisans. Silk cloths are manufactured at different 
places from Chinese silk. The favourite patterns are zigzag longi- 
tudinal stripes of different colours, and the brilliance of the contrasts ' 
is frequently gorgeous in its results. The dyeing of the yellow robes 
of the priests is effected by means of the leaves of the jack-tree. The 
common, coarse, and unglazed earthenware is of an excellent quality ; 
and a not inartistic glazed pottery is also made. The art of making 
porcelain, however, is entirely unknown. Iron ore, as already men- 
" tioned, is smelted ; but the Burmese cannot manufacture steel, which 
is brought from Bengal. Bell-founding has been carried to consider- 
able perfection. The largest specimen is that at the Mengun Pagoda, 
near the present capitaj, which measures 16 feet across the lip 
and weighs about 80 tons. Coarse articles of cutlery, including 
swords, spears, knives, also muskets and matchlocks, scissors, and 
carpenters’ tools, are manufactured in the capital ; and gold and silver 
ornaments are produced in every considerable place throughout the 
country. Embossed work in drinking cups and the like is executed with 
great richness of effect. North of the capital, and east of the Irawadi, 
as before stated, is an entire hill of pure white marble, and there are 
sculptured marble images of Gautama or Buddha. Tihe marble is of 
the finest quality, and the workmen |jfve it an exquisite polish by 
means of a paste of pulverized fossil wood. The thief scat of the 
manufacture of lacquered wares is at Nyaungd, near the ancient city of 
Pagan. 

Commerce , — Since Burma was deprived of its iiarbours and maritime 
Districts, its foreign commerce has been extremely limited. The trade 
of the country centres chiefly in the capital. The principal imports 
are betel-nut, rice, salt, cotton-twist, piece-goods, and dried fish. In 
exchange are given raw cotton, cutch indigo, hides and horns, jaggery, 
petroleum, ponies, jade, tea, tobacco, wheat, lacquered ware, and 
sesamum oil. The inland trade with China, which the Panthay 
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rebellion has interrupted for years, has recently sprung into renewed 
activity, and cotton and jade are exchanged for copper, lead, iron, 
vermicelli, hams, and fruit in yearly increasing quantities. The trade 
of the northern part of Burma Proper is chiefly carried on at large fairs 
held in connection with religious festivals. One of the most important 
articles, in addition to European cloth goods, is salt, for their supply of 
which all the hill tribes are dependent on Burma. 

Money. — A gold and silver currency has been for some years intro- 
duced by the late king. It corresponds to our Indian coinage. 

Weights. — The Burmese dry measure is the teng, or basket, which 
is divided into 4 quarters and 16 pyis. In long measure the cubit 
measures about 18 English inches. Four cubits make a fathom ; 
7 cubits make a ta, and 1000 tas a mile, corresponding nearly with 2 
English miles. In weights, 100 kyats (or iickals) make a viss, which 
equals 3*65 lbs. avoirdupois. Four 7 nats make i kyat, and 2 7 migyis a 
mat. 

Calendar. — The current Burmese era commences from April a.d. 
639. The year consists of twelve lunar months of twenty-nine and 
thirty days, one being intercalated every third year. A month is 
divided into two parts, the waxing and the wane ; also into weeks 
which follow the usual order of days. The day and night are each 
divided into four periods or beats of three hours each, comrnt cing 
from nine o’clock. 

Language and Literature. — The Burmese proper use a monosyllabic 
language, which shows distinct relation to Clvnese on one side and to 
Thibetan on another. In contrast with Siamese, it is a very soft and 
flexible tongue, and its monosyllabic character is somewhat modified in 
pronunciation. It is a literary language, and has been under cultivation 
for perhaps six or seven centurie^. It is written with an alphabet of 
Indian origin, and the letters are of a more or less circular form. A 
square variety was formerly prevalent. It has developed a poetic 
diction of such Complete individuality that it is unintelligible without 
special study. The national chronicles, or chronicles of the kings 
(Mahd-rdza Weng), trace th^e royal lineage up to the very earliest 
ages. Though ^much of their history is no doubt of a questionable 
kind, the mutual agreement of the chronologies of the medieval annals 
of the various Indo-Chinese kingdoms is remarkable, and affords a 
strong contrast to the absence of all written Hindu^ chronology in 
India Proper at the same period. Libraries are common through- 
out the country, principally in the monasteries. Though a certain 
kind of paper is manufactured from bamboo pulp, the usual material 
of the books is the palm leaf, while for ordinary notebook purposes 
a kind of black tablet, called a parabaik, and a steatite pencil are 
employed. 
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History , — It is probable that Burma is the Chryse Regio of Ptolemy, 
a name parallel in meaning to Sonaparanta, the classic Pali title 
assigned to the country round the capital in Burmese documents. 
The royal history trices the lineage of the kings to the ancient 
Buddhist monarchs of India. This is hypothetical, but it is hard 
to say how early communication with Gangetic India began. From 
the nth to the 13th century the old Burmese empire was at the 
height of its power, and to this period belong the splendid remains 
of architecture at Pagan. The city and the dynasty were desh^^yed 
by a Chinese (or rather Mongol) invasion (1284 a.d.) in the reigif'^, 
Kublli Khln. After that, the empire fell to a low ebb, and Central 
Burma was often subject 0 Shan dynasties. In the early part of the’ 
1 6th entury the Burmese princes of Toung-ngu, in the north-east of 
Pegu, began to rise to power, and established a dynasty which at one 
time Id possession of Pegu, Ava, and Arakan. They made their 
c';p at Pegu, and to this dynasty belong the gorgeous descriptions 
'.f ..ome of the travellers of the i6th century. Their wars exhausted* 
the country, and before the end of the century ensued a period of 
decay. A new dynasty arose in Ava, which subdued Pegu, and 
mi itained their supremacy during the 17th and during the first forty 
years of the i8th century. The Peguans or Taleins then revolted, 
and having taken the capital Ava, and made the king prisoner, reduced 
the whole country to submission. Alompra (the Alaung-phaya of the 
previous article), ruler of the village of Motso-bo, planned the deliver-' 
ance of his country. -He attacked the Peguans with small detach- 
ments; but when his forces increased, he suddenly advanced, and 
took possession of the capital in the autumn of 1753. In 1754, the 
Peguans sent an armament of war-boats against Ava, but they were 
totally defeated by Alompra; while 4 n the Districts of Prome, Donabyd, 
etc., the Burmese revolted, and expelled all the Pegu garrisons 
in their towns. In the same year, Prome was besieged by the King 
of Pegu, who was again defeated by Alompra, and ^he war was trans- 
ferred from the upper Provinces to the mouths of the -navigable rivers, 
and the numerous creeks and canals yhich intersect the low country. 
In 1755, the King of Pegu^s brother was equdly unsuccessful; 
after which the Peguans were driven from Bassein and the adjacent 
country, and were forced to withdraw to the fortress of Syriam, distant 
12 miles from Rangoon. Here they enjoyed d brief repose, Alompm 
being called away to quell an insurrection of his own subjects, and to 
repel an invasion of the Siamese ; but returning victorious, he laid 
siege to the fortress of Syriam, and took it by surprise. In these 
wars the French sided with the Peguans, the English with the 
Burmese. Dupleix, the Governor of Pondicherri, ha.d sent two ships 
to the aid of the former ; but the master of the first was decoyed up 
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the river by Alompra, where he was massacred along with his whole crew. 
The other vessel escaped to Pondicheni. Alompra was now master 
of all the -navigable rivers; and the Peguans, shut out from foreign 
aid, were finally subdued. In 1757, the conqueror laid siege to the 
city of Pegu, which capitulated, on condition that their own king 
should govern the country, but that he should do homage for his 
kingdom, and should also surrender his daughter to the victorious 
monarch. Alompra never contemplated the fulfilment of the conditions ; 
and having obtained possession of the town, abandoned it to the 
fury of his soldiers. In the following year the Peguans vainly 
endeavoured to throw off the yoke. Alompra afterwards reduced 
the town and District of Tavoy, and finally undertook the conquest of 
the Siamese. His army advanced to Mergui and Tenasserim, both 
which towns were taken ; and he was besieging the capital of Siam 
w!ien he was taken ill. He immediately ordered his army to retreat, in 
hopes of reaching his capital alive; but he expired on the way, in 1760, 

* in the fiftieth year of his age, after he had reigned eight years. In the 
previous year, he had massacred the English of the establishment of 
Negrais, whom he suspected of assisting the Peguans. He was suc- 
ceeded by his eldest son, Naung-daw-gyf, whose reign was disturbed 
by the rebellion of his brother Hsin-phyd-yin, and afterwards by 
one of his father’s generals. He died in little more than three 
years, leaving one son in his infancy ; and on his decease the throne 
was seized by his brother Hsin-phyd-yin. The new king was intent, 
like his predecessors, on the conquest of the adjacent States, and 
accordingly made war in 1765 on the Manipur kingdom, and also 
on the Siamese, with partial success. In the following year he defeated 
the Siamese, and, after a long blockade, obtained possession of their 
capital. But while the Burmese were extending their conquests in this 
quarter, they were invaded by a Chinese army of 50,000 men from the 
Province of Yunan. This army was hemmed in by the skill of the 
Burmese; and, being reduced by. want of provisions, it was after- 
wards attacked Ccud totally destroyed, with the exception of 2500 men, 
who were sent in fetters to work in the Burmese capital at their several 
trades. In the meantime the Siamese revolted ; and while the Burmese 
army was marching against them, the Peguan soldiers who had been 
incorporated in it rose against their companions, and, commencing an 
indiscriminate massacfe, pursued the Burmese army to the gates of 
Rangoon, which they besieged, but were unable to capture. In 1774, 
Hsin-phyd-yin was engaged in reducing the marauding tribes. He 
took the District and fort of Martaban from the revolted Peguans ; and 
in the following year he sailed down the Irawadi with an army of 50,000 
men, and, arriving at Rangoon, put to death the aged monarch of 
Pegu, along with many of his nobles, who had shared with him in the 
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offence of rebellion. He died in 1776, after a reign of twelve years, 
during which he had extended the Burmese dominions on every side. 
He was succeeded by his son, a youth of eighteen, called Tsingd-ming 
(‘Changuzo’ of Symes), who proved himself a bloodthirsty despot, and 
was put to death by his uncle, Bhodauphra or Mentaragyi, in 1781, who 
ascended the vacant throne. In 1783 the new king effected the 
conquest of Arakan. In the same year he removed his residence from 
Ava, which, with brief interruptions, had been the capital for four 
centuries, to the new city of Amarapura, * the City of the Immortals.^ 
The Siamese who had revolted in 1771 were never afterwards subdued^ 
by the Burmese ; but the latter retained their dominion over the sea- 
coast as far as Mergui. In the year 1785, they attacked the island of 
Junkseylon with a fleet of boats and an army, but were ultimately 
driven back with loss ; and a second attempt by the Burmese monarch, 
who in 1 786 invaded Siam with an army of 30,000 men, was attended 
with no better success. In 1793, peace was concluded between these 
two powers, the Siamese yielding to the Burmese the entire possession 
of the coast of Tenasserim on the Indian Ocean, and the two important 
seaports of Mergui and Tavoy. 

In 1795, Burmese were involved in a dispute with the British in 
India, in consequence of their troops, to the number of 5000 men, 
having entered the District of Chittagong in pursuit of three robbers 
who had fled from justice across the frontier. Explanations being made 
and terms of accommodation offered by General Erskine, the com-, 
manding officer, the Burmese commander retired from British territory, 
when the fugitives were restored, and all differences for the time 
amicably arranged. 

But it was evident that the gradual extension of the British and 
Burmese territories would in time bring the two powers into close 
contact along a more extended line of frontier, and in all probability 
lead to a war between them. It happened, accordingly, that the Bur- 
mese, carrying their ^rms into Assam and Manipur^ penetrated to the 
British border near Sylhet, on the north-east frontier of Bengal, beyond 
which were the possessions of the Rdjd of Cachdr, under the protection 
of the British Government. The Biffmese leaders^ arrested in their 
career of conquest, were impatient to measure their strength with their 
new neighbours, and at length ventured on the open violation of 
British territory. They attacked a party of Sepoys within the frontier, 
and seized and carried off British subjects, while at all points their 
troops, moving in large bodies, assumed the most menacing positions. 
In the south, encroachments were made upon the Britjsh frontier of 
Chittagong. The island of Shdhpurf, at the mouth of the Ndf river, had 
been occupied by a small guard of British troops. tThese were attacked 
on the 23d September 1823 by the Burmese, and driven from their 
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post with the loss of several lives; and to the repeated demands of 
the British for redress, no answer was returned. Other outrages 
ensued ; and at length, in February 1824, war was declared by the British 
Government 

Hostilities having commenced, the British rulers in India resolved to 
carry the war into the enemy’s country; an armament, under Com- 
mddore Grant and Sir Archibald Campbell, entered the Irawadi river, 
and anchored off Rangoon on the loth May 1824. After a feeble 
resistance this great seaport surrendered, and the troops were landed. 
The place was entirely deserted by its inhabitants, the provisions were 
carried off or destroyed, and the invading force took possession of a 
complete solitude. On the 28th May, Sir A. Campbell ordered an 
attack on some of the nearest posts, which were all carried after a feeble 
dtfence. Another attack was made on the loth June on the stockades 
at the village of Kemmendine. Some of these were battered by 
artillery ; and the shot and shell struck such terror into the Burmese 
that they fled in the utmost precipitation. It soon, however, became 
apparent that the expedition had been undertaken with very imperfect 
knowledge of the country, and without adequate provision. The 
devastation of the country, which was part of the defensive system of 
the Burmese, was carried out with unrelenting rigour, and the invaders 
were soon reduced to great difficulties. The health of the men 
declined, and their ranks were fearfully thinned. The monarch of Ava 
sent large reinforcements to his dispirited and beaten army ; and early 
in July an attack was commenced on the British line, but proved 
unsuccessful. On the 8th, the British assaulted. The enemy were 
beaten at all points ; and their strongest stockaded works, battered to 
pieces by a powerful artillery, were in general abandoned. With the 
exception of an attack by the Prince of Tharawadi in the end of August, 
the enemy allowed the British to remain unmolested during the months 
of July and August. This interval was employed by Sir A. Campbell 
in subduing the B^irmese Provinces of Tavoy and Mergui, and the 
whole coast of T^nasserim. This was an important conquest, as the 
country was salubrious and afforded convalescent stations for the sick, 
who were now so numerous in the British army that there were scarcely 
3000 soldiers fit for duty. An expedition was about this time sent 
against the old Portuguese fort and factory of Syriam, at the mouth of 
the Pegu river, which was taken; and in October the Province of 
Martaban was brought under the authority of the British, 

The court of Ava, alarmed by the discomfiture of its armies, recalled 
the veteran legions which were employed in Arakan, under their 
renowned leader Maha Bandiila, in vain attempts to penetrate the 
British frontier. Bandiila hastened by forced marches to the defence 
of his country ; and by the end of November an army of 60,000 men 
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had surrounded the British position at Rangoon and Kemmendine, for 
the defence of which Sir Archibald Campbell had oihly 5000 eflScient 
troops. The enemy in great force made repeated attacks on Kem- 
mendine without success, and, on the 7th December, Bandiila was 
completely routed by Sir A. Campbell. The fugitives retired to a 
strong position on the river, which they again entrenched ; and here 
they were attacked by the British on the 15th, and driven in complete 
confusion from the field. 

Sir Archibald Campbell now resolved to advance on Prome, about 100 
miles higher up the Ira wadi river. He moved with his force on the 13 th 
February 1825 in two divisions, one proceeding by land, and the other, 
under General Cotton, destined for the reduction of Donabyu; being 
embarked on the flotilla. Taking the command of the land force, he 
continued his advance till the nth March, when intelligence reached 
him of the failure of the attack upon Donabyd. He instantly 
commenced a retrograde march; on the 27th he effected a junction 
with General Cotton’s force, and on the 2d April carried the entrench- 
ments at Donabyd with little resistance, Banddla having been killed 
by the explosion of a bomb. The English general entered Prome on 
^the 25th, and remained there during the rainy season. On the 17th 
September an armistice was concluded for one month. In the course of 
the summer. General Morrison had conquered the Province of Arakan; 
in the north the Burmese were expelled from Assam ; and the British 
had made some progress in Cdchdr, though their advance was finally 
impeded by thick forests and jungle. 

The armistice having expired on the 17th October, the army of Ava, 
amounting to 60,000 men, advanced in three divisions against the 
British position at Prome, which was defended by 3000 Europeans and 
2000 Native troops. But the British still triumphed, and after several 
actions, in which the Burmese were* the assailants and were partially 
successful Sir A. Campbell, on the ist December, attacked the different 
divisions of their army, and successfully drove thep from all their 
positions, and dispersed them in every direction. The ^urmese retired 
on Myede and afterwards on Mellon, along the course of the Irawadi, 
where they occupied, with 10,000 or i2fooo men, a series of strongly 
fortified heights and a formidable stockade. On the 26th, they sent a 
flag of truce to the British camp ; and, a negotiation having com- 
menced, peace was offered on the following conditions : — \st, The 
" cession of Arakan, together with the Provinces of Mergui, Tavoy, and 
Yea ; 2nd, The renunciation by the Burmese sovereign of all claims 
upon Assam and the contiguous petty States ; y^d, The Company to be 
paid a crore of rupees as an indemnification for the expenses of the war ; 
4/A, Residents from each Court to be allowed, with ^n escort of fifty 
men ; while it was also stipulated that British ships should no longer 
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be obliged to unship their rudders and land their guns as formerly in 
Burmese ports. This treaty was agreed to and signed, but the ratifica- 
tion of the king was still wanting ; and it was soon apparent that the 
Burmese had no intention to sign it, but were preparing to renew the 
contest. On the 19th January, accordingly. Sir A. Campbell attacked 
and carried the enemy’s position at Mellon. Another offer of peace 
was here made by the Burmese, but it was found to be insincere ; and 
the fugitive army made at the ancient cit'^ of Pugin-Myo a final stand 
in defence of the capital. They were attacked and overthrown on the 
9th February 1826 ; and the invading force being now within four days’ 
march of Ava, Dr. Price, an American missionary, who with other 
Europeans had been thrown into prison when the war commenced, was 
sent to the British camp with the treaty ratified, the prisoners of war 
released, and an instalment of 25 Idkhs of rupees. The war was thus 
brought to a successful termination, and the British army evacuated 
the country. The treaty is known in history as the Treaty of Yandabii. 

For some years peaceful relations continued undisturbed. While the 
prince by whom the treaty was concluded continued in power, its main 
•stipulations were fairly carried out. That monarch, Phagyi-dati or Naung- 
daugyi, however, was obliged in 1837 to yield the throne to a usurper who, 
appeared in the person of his brother, Kounboungmen or Tharawadi. 
The latter, at an early period, manifested not only that hatred of the 
British connection which was almost universal at the Burmese Court, but 
also the extremest contempt. For several years it had become apparent 
that the period was approaching when war between the British and the 
Burmese Governments would a second time become inevitable. The 
British Resident, Major Burney, who had been appointed in 1830, 
finding his presence at Ava agreeable neither to the king nor to himself, 
removed in 1837 to Rangoon, and shortly afterwards retired from the 
country. Ultimately it became necessary to forego even the pretence of 
maintaining relations of friendship ; and the British functionary at that 
time, Captain M^cleod, was properly withdrawn, in 1840, altogether 
from a country ,]vhere his continuance would have been but a mockery. 
The state of sullen dislike which followed was after a while succeeded 
by more active e^vidences of hostility. Acts of violence were committed 
on British ships and British seamen. Remonstrance was consequently 
made by the British Government, and its envoys were supported by 
a small naval force. The officers on whom devolved the duty of 
representing the wrongs of their fellow-countrymen and demanding 
. redress, proceeded to Rangoon, the governor of which place had been 
a chief actor in the outrages complained of ; but so far were they from 
meeting with any signs of re^et, that they were themselves treated with 
indignity and contempt, and compelled to retire without accomplishing 
anything beyond blockading the ports. A series of negotiations followed ; 
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nothing was demanded of the Burmese beyond a very moderate 
compensation for the injuries inflicted on the masters of two British 
vessels, an apology for the insults offered by the Governor of Rangoon 
to the representatives of the British Government, and the re-establish- 
ment of at least the appearance of friendly relations by the reception of 
a British Agent by the Burmese Government. But the obduracy of the 
king — known as Pug£n-meng, who had succeeded his father^ in 1846 — 
led to the refusal alike of atonement for past wrongs, of any expression 
of regret for the display of gratuitous insolence, and of any indication of 
a desire to maintain friendship for the future. Another Burmese war 
was the result, the first shot being fired in January 1852. As in the 
former, though success was varying, the British finally triumphed, and 
the chief towns in the lower part of the Burmese kingdom fell to 
them in succession. The city of Pegu, the capital of that portion which, 
after having been conquered, had again passed into the hands of thb 
enemy, was recaptured and retained ; and the whole Province of Pegu 
was, by proclamation of the Governor - General, Lord Dalhousie, 
declared to be annexed to the British Dominions on the 20th December 
1852. No treaty was obtained or insisted upon, the British Govern-^ 
ment being content with the tacit acquiescence of the King of Burma 
without such documents ; but the resolution was declared, that any active 
demonstration of hostility by him would be followed by retribution. 

About the same time a domestic revolution broke out which resulted 
in Pugdn-meng’s dethronement. His tyrannical and barbarous conduct 
had made him obnoxious at home as well as abroad, and indeed many 
of his actions recall the worst passages of the history of the later Roman 
emperors. His brother, the Prince of Mengdun, who had become appre- 
hensive for his own safety, made him prisoner in February 1853, and 
was himsqlf crowned King of Burma towards the end of the year. The 
late monarch, known as Mengdun-meng, showed himself sufficiently 
arrogant in his dealings with European powers ; but was wise enough 
to keep free from any approach towards hostiljjty, and, indeed, 
generally displayed a desire to live on peaceful terms jvith the Indian 
Government. The loss of Pegu was long a matter of bitter regret, and 
he absolutely refused to acknowledge k by a formal^ treaty. In the 
beginning of 1855 he sent a mission of compliment to Lord Dalhousie, 
the Governor-General \ and in the summer of the same year, Major 
Arthur Phayre, de facto governor of the new Province of Pegu, was 
appointed envoy to the Burmese court. He was accompanied by 
Captain (now Colonel Sir) Henry Yule as secretary, and Mr. Oldham 
as geologist, and his mission added largely to our knowledge^of the state 
of the country ; but in its main object, of obtaining a treaty, it was 
unsuccessful. It was not until 1862 that the king at length yielded, 
so far as to conclude a treaty, at least, of commerce; since which 
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also a British Resident has been maintained at the capital Much 
interest has been taken of recent years in the restoration of the trade 
between China and British Burma by the old routes overland, and 
various important journeys in elucidation of the problem have been 
successfully undertaken. 

In 1867, a Treaty was signed by which British steamers were 
permitted to navigate Burmese waters, and the appointment of British 
agents at Bhamo or other stations for the supervision of trade was 
formally authorized ; and in the following year a Government expedition, 
consisting of Captain Williams as surveyor, Dr. John Anderson as 
naturalist, and Captain Bowers and Messrs. Stewart and Burn as rq>re- 
sentatives of the commercial interests of Rangoon, was despatched under 
the leadership of Major Sladen, Political Agent at Mandalay. The 
royal steamer Yendn-Sakyd was placed by the King at the service of 
the expedition, and letters of recommendation were furnished to the 
Burmese officials, but in other respects scant courtesy was shown to 
the party. Escorted by fifty armed police, the explorers advanced in 
safety about 135 miles north-east of Bhamo to Momein or Teng-yue- 
" Chow, a principal town of the Muhammadan insurgents, known to the 
Burmese as Panthays, then in possession of Western Yunan; but beyond 
this it was not allowed by the Muhammadan authorities to proceed, 
on account of the disturbed condition of the country. In 1869, 
Captain Strover was appointed first British Resident at Bhamo ; and 
about the same time, the Irawadi P'lotilla Company started a 
monthly steamer service to that town. The king’s interest in the 
commercial development of his country was shown by his erecting 
and garrisoning a series of guard-houses through the dangerous 
parts of the Kakhyen Hills. In 1874, Lord Salisbury sent another 
expedition, consisting of Colonel Horace Browne, Mr. Ney .Elias, and 
Dr. Anderson, with instructions' to proceed, if possible, right across 
the country to Shanghai in China ; and to ensure the success of the 
undertaking, Mr Margary, a gentleman familiar with the Chinese 
language and customs, was commissioned to start from Shanghai and 
meet the party at Momein or the neighbourhood. The king’s reception 
of the new miss^’on, which arrived on December 23, 1874, at Mandalay, 
was favourable in the extreme. On the 15th of January 1875 
.explorers reached Bhamo ; and two days afterwards Mr. Margary 
arrived from Hankow. After the mission had proceeded to the banks 
of the Nampaung, a river which joins the Tapeng some distance east of 
Ponline, they heard rumours of hostile preparations in front ; and Mr. 
Margary vplunteered to proceed to Manwaing to ascertain the truth of 
the reports. On receiving from him word that the way was clear, his 
companions advanced ; but on the 23d of February their camp was 
attacked by the Chinese, and they were ultimately compelled to retreat, 
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with the sad knowledge that their gallant pioneer had fallen at Manwaing 
by the hands of cowardly assassins. The Burmese officials stood nobly 
by the mission, though the enemy assured them that their quarrel was 
not with them but with the ‘ white devils. * 

The King, who was known before his accession in 1853 as the 
Prince of Mendiin, died in September 1878, and was succeeded by 
one of his sons, called the Theebaw or Thiobo Prince. The late King 
was on the whole, with all his faults, the best example of a Burmese 
sovereign with whom we have ever had to do. He was personally an 
orthodox and a devoted Buddhist, and largely under the influence of 
ecclesiastical advisers. Indeed, in 1874 he was re-crowned at Man- 
dalay, in compliance with the requirements of a prophecy ; and he 
made spasmodic attempts to enforce sumptuary laws in accordance 
with his creed. In his anxiety to raise a revenue, his monopolies aiyi 
other interferences with trade were injurious to the prosperity of the 
country. Though some amount of suspicion in regard to British policy, 
not unnaturally perhaps, always lingered in the King’s mind, and led 
him to devote a good deal of expense and thought to little purpose in 
endeavouring to cultivate a connection with other foreign powers, he 
generally acted in a friendly manner to the English who resided at his 
capital ; and his reign was never stained with the abominable cruelties 
that were habitual under the reigns of his predecessors. He seemed to 
have a really humane character, and while some of his officials were 
hostile to European interests, the great mass of the people seem 
genuinely favourable. A,s much cannot be said of the present King. 


0 

C 4 ch^r {Kdchdr ). — A District in the Chief-Commissionership of 
Assam, lying between 24° 14' and 25® 50' n. lat., and between 92° 26' and 
93® 29' E. long. ; area, ac^cording to a recent revenue s’irvey, 3750 square 
miles. The Census of 1872 returned a total population of 205,027; 
but the operations were confined to a tract of only 1285 square miles, 
altogether excluding the mountainous Subdivision of#Asdlu or North 
Cichir. The administrative headquarters are at the tov n of Silchar. 

The District is bounded on the north by the Bardil range, forming 
the watershed between the river systems of the Brahmaputra and the 
Bardk, w^hich separates it from the Ndgd Hills ; on the east by Manipur 
State ; on the south by the hill country occupied by Lushdi or Kuki 
tribes; on the west by the District of Sylhet. An Inner Line, in 
accordance with the regulations of the Bengal Eastern Frontier Act, 
was demarcated in 1875 along the southern frontier, across which 
British subjects are not allowed to pass without special permission. 
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Hikory . — The name of CicMt preserves the memory of one of the 
many kingdoms of indigenous origin which have at various times ruled 
over the greater part of Assam. When the last of the Cdchdrl Rdjds 
died without heirs in 1830, the British took possession of the country. 
But the area then annexed to British India represented but a small 
portion of the territory once owned by the Cichir dynasty. The 
Cichdri race is supposed to have first established itself, in the country 
that now goes by its name, in the beginning of the i8th century, having 
been gradually forced southwards from its original home. But their 
own traditions, combined with the ethnological affinities of the aboriginal 
tribes now inhabiting the valley of the Brahmaputra, show that the 
Cdchdrfs must once have been a numerous and powerful people, domi> 
nant over the whole of Assam. No trustworthy records exist concerning 
this period of Cdchdri supremacy. It is said to have preceded that of 
the Kochs, and the kingdom seems to have included some portion of 
Eastern Bengal. As a historical fact, the Cdcharf Rdjds are first found 
ruling in the hill country, now occupied by Ndgd tribes, to the north of 
the Bardil watershed. Their capital was at Dimdpur, where ruins of 
brick buildings are still to be discovered amid the dense jungle. Sub- 
sequently they were compelled to remove southward to Mdibong, in 
a valley between two spurs of the Bardil range, also on the north side 
of the watershed. Fruit trees growing amid the jungle, and ruined 
temples of stone, prove that this settlement was of no short duration. 
It was at Mdibong that the Cdchdrf court first came under the influence 
of Hinduism. The king is said to have married a daughter of the Rdjd 
of Tipperah, with whom he received as dowry the upper valley of the 
Bardk. Hindus from Bengal would naturally follow up the river from 
Sylhet, and missionary Brdhmans found their way to Mdibong as 
the pioneers of civilisation. The^^Cdchdris of this period appear as a 
declining and fugitive race. Their capital at Mdibong was exposed to 
the aggressions of the Rdjd of Jdintid ; and in the beginning of the i8th 
century, they crossed the Bardil range and settlfd at Kdshpur among its 
southern spurs.^ Nor was this the last move. When the British first 
became acquainted with Cdchdr, the residence of the Rdjd was at 
Garhbeta, in Bikrdmpur pargand, now the site of a tea-garden. When 
the Cdchdrfs had thus transferred themselves to the Bardk valley, the 
'i^rocess of conversion to Hinduism went on apace. Up to that date 
they had retained their native forms of worship, consisting mainly of 
the superstitious dread of a multitude of evil spirits, who demanded to 
be propitiated with the occasional sacrifice of a human being. The’ 
formal act. of conversion took place as recently as 1790. The reigning 
Rdjd, together with his brother and heir, were placed inside the body of 
a large copper iiliage of a cow, and thence produced by their Brdhman 
priests as Kshattriyds of the Rdjbansi caste. The Barmans or members 
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of the Cichiri aristocracy adopted Hinduism at the same time ; but the 
common people, at least those who occupy the original haunts of the 
race and are known as Dans or Parbattias, still retain their primitive 
religion, and repudiate the ceremonial restrictions of Hinduism. The 
further history of Cichiv is a continuous record of strife and decay. 
The last R^jd, Gobind Chandra, became involved in the struggle 
between the State of Manipur and the aggressive power of Burma, which 
had already established its supremacy in the Brahmaputra valley. The 
Burmese won the day, and Gobind Chandra was driven to take refuge 
in the British District of Sylhet. In 1826, as an incident in the first 
Burmese war, he was restored to his throne by a British force. But his 
allies did not remain long enough in the country to re-establish his 
authority. One of his subjects, Tulardm Sendpati, the hereditary general 
of the Cdchdri army, revolted and succeeded in establishing his inde- 
pendence in North Cdchdr. Finally, in 1830, Gobind Chandra was 
assassinated; and as he left no sons, the British took possession of 
Cdchdr in accordance with a clause in the treaty of 1826. The Sub- 
division of North Cdchdr was annexed in 1854, on the death of Tulardm 
Sendpati, also without heirs. The most important events in the recent 
history of Cachdr are — the discovery of the tea-plant growing wild, in 
1^55 i tbe dispersion of a body of mutinous Sepoys in 1857, who had 
made their way into the District from Cliittagong (see Chittagong 
District); and the Lushdi expedition of 1871-72, by which the per- 
petual inroads of the hill tribes on the southern frontier were effectually ■ 
checked. • 

Physical Aspects . — The District of Cdchdr occupies the upper portion 
of the valley of the Bardk. It is surrounded on three sides by lofty 
ranges of hills, being only open on the west towards Sylhet. These 
mountain-barriers rise steeply from the narrow plain, overgrown with 
dense green jungle, and broken by a few hill torrents and white cascades. 
Besides this background of noble scenery, the valley itself presents a 
picturesque appearance.* In the centre, from east to Vest, runs a wide- 
rolling stream, navigable by steamers, and dotted v^th many native 
craft. On both sides, from north and squth, low spurs and undulating 
ridges run down almost to the water’s edge, with fertile* valleys between. 
These lower hills, and the many isolated knolls which rise up all over 
the valley, are now covered with trim tea-gardens — on the lower slopST* 
the carefully kept rows of tea-bushes, always above flood level ; half- 
way up, the coolie lines ; on the summit, the planter’s bungalow. The 
low lands, wherever possible, are under rice cultivation. The cottages 
of the people are buried in groves of tufted bamboo and shady fruit 
trees. 

The following are the principal ranges of hills -.—The Bardil range, 
forming the northern frontier, and varying in height from 2500 to 6000 
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feet ; and on the south of the Barik, the Bhubans, the Rengati Pah 4 r, 
the TiMm, and the Sarispur or Siddheswar Hills, all running from south 
to north, with a height not exceeding 3000 feet. The Bardk river runs 
a total course of about 130 miles through the District, first north and 
then west. Its bed is from 100 to 200 yards wide, and it is navigable 
throughout the year by boats of 20 tons burden. Its chief tributaries 
within the Cichir District are — on the south bank, the Dhaleswari, 
together with its new channel known as the Kdtdkhdl, the Ghdgra, and 
the Sondi; on the north bank, the Jiri, the Jdtingd, the Madura, the 
Badri, and the Chiri. The most important sheet of water in the District 
is the Chitli Fen, a low-lying tract between the Rengati Pahdr and 
TiMm hill ranges, which during the greater part of the year is drained 
by the Ghdgra river ; but in the rainy season, the rainfall on the sur- 
rounding hills, assisted by the floods of the Bardk, turns the marsh into 
a navigable lake 1 2 miles in length and 2 miles broad. 

No mines or minerals of any value are known to exist in Cdchir. 
Discoveries of coal have been frequently reported, but on examination 
the deposits have invariably turned out to be anthracite or lignite, not 
worth working. Petroleum also has been discovered, but not utilized. 
The local demand for salt was formerly met from salt-wells; but a 
cheaper and better supply is now obtained from Bengal, and the salt- 
wells are no longer worked. The great natural source of wealth to 
Cdch^r lies in her forests, which are practically inexhaustible. The two 
most valuable timber-trees are jdrul (Lagerstroemia reginae) and ndgeswar 
(Mesua ferrea). The tea-gardens require to be supplied with charcoal, 
and also with tea-boxes, which are largely manufactured at the Badarpur 
sawmill, turned by steam and water power. Boats, timber in logs, 
bamboos, canes, and thatching grass, are exported to Bengal in large 
quantities. The wood-cutters pay licences at the rate of 2 s. per head, 
and tolls are levied at Siiltekh ghdt on the Bardk river. In 1876-77, 
a total area of 745 square miles was declared Forest Reserves, and 
placed under regulations for conservancy. In t!ie same year the forests 
yielded a total rtv^enue of ;^i6i8. Caoutchouc, the produce of Ficus 
elastica, is collected chiefly beyond the frontiers of the District. In 
1876-77, the registered export of caoutchouc from the two Districts of 
Cdchdr and Sylhet was 1015 maunds^ valued at wild 

animals found in the District include elephants, rhinoceros, buffaloes, 
the metnd or wild cow, tigers, black bear, and many , kinds of deer, 
including the sdmbhar and the bard singhd. The right of capturing 
wild elephants is a valuable monopoly of Government. The metnd or 
wild cow (Bos gavaeus) is domesticated by the hill tribes and kept for 
sacrificial purposes. The animal chiefly used for agriculture is the 
buffalo. 

Population . — No trustworthy estimate can be formed of the total popu- 
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lation living within the furthest limits of the District The Census of 
1872 was confined to an area of 1285 square miles, out of a total area 
of 3750 square miles. The results showed a total population of 205,027 
persons living in this regularly settled tract, or an average of 160 to the 
square mile. The number of villages or mauzds was 389, and of houses, 
37,311, showing an average of 527 persons per village and 5*5 per 
house. Classified according to sex, there were 110,373' males, and 
94,654 females; proportion of males, 53*8 per cent This large pre- 
ponderance of males is due to the presence of the coolies on the tea 
gardens. Classified according to age, there are, under twelve years, 
40,837 boys, and 32,873 girls; total, 73,710, or 36 percent, of the total 
population. Classified according to religion, the Hindus, as loosely 
grouped together for religious purposes, number 128,219, or 62*5 per 
cent.; the Muhammadans, 74,361, or 36*3 per cent.; Buddhists, 43; 
Christinns, 409, or *2 per cent. ; ‘others,’ 1989, or i per cent. Cdchdr is 
a remote District, buried between lofty hills, which has but recently 
come under the influence of Hindu civilisation. The population is 
largely composed of the neighbouring hill tribes, included among the 
general mass of Hindus in the religious classification just given. The 
chief aboriginal tribes are — Manipuris, Cdchin's, Lushiis or Kukfs, 
Ndg^s, Mikirs, and Khdsids; the majority of whom live beyond the 
settled tract in which the Census was taken. The number of immi- 
grant coolies imported from Bengal in connection with the tea industry 
is estimated at 30,000 souls, of whom a few are Christians. Among the 
native population, the Manipuris, numbering 6093 in the settled portion 
of the District, occupy a prominent place. They have migrated from 
the State of Manipur within the past fifty years, and though the majority 
now rank as Hindus, some have adopted Isldm. They are the pioneers 
of cultivation on the skirts of th« jungle, and are an industrious, 
peaceable race. The women weave excellent cotton cloth, known as 
Manipuri khesh^ which finds a market beyond the limits of the District ; 
and also a kind of fine net, for mosquito curtains.^ The men manu- 
facture brass vessels. The Lushdis or Kukis number *173 souls in the 
settled part of the District. They are all recent immigrants from the 
southern hills, and the majority live along the southerrP frontier. There 
is, however, a settlement of ‘ Old Kukis,’ as they are termed, on the 
north of the Bardk river, whose origin is obscure. Since the retaliai 
expedition of 1871-72, the Lushdis have uniformly maintained friendly 
relations with the British officers, and a valuable trade has been opened 
at certain fixed marts on the frontier. 

The population of Cdchar is entirely engaged either in ri«e cultivation 
or on the tea-gardens. There are no towns with a population of more 
than 5000 souls. Silchar, the civil station and the*headquarters of a 
regiment of Native Infantry, has (1872) only 3729 inhabitants. In con- 
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junction with the neighbouring villages, Silchdr has been constituted a 
municipal union, with an income, in 1876-77, of i average rate of 
taxation, 4s. per head. A large trading fair is annually held here in 
January, attended by about 20,000 people. Other centres of trade are 
SoNAi and Sialtekh on the Barik; and Barkala, Udharband, and 
Lakshmipur, on the southern frontier. 

An interesting bond of social organization is to be found in the khtls or 
primitive agricultural partnerships, which still retain their vitality, though 
not recognised in the system of British administratioa These khtls^ 
which differ in several important respects from the village communities 
of the rest of India, are variously explained either as a relic of the 
indigenous revenue system of the great Cichiri kingdom, or as an 
invention of the Bengdli Hindus to protect themselves from the 
enactions of the Rdjd. Properly speaking, each khtl consists of a band 
of individuals, bound together by no real or fancied tie of bloody nor 
even by community of race or religion, but merely associated for pur- 
poses of common profit. For collection of revenue, the State did 
not look to the individual cultivator, but to the mukhtdr or head-man of 
the khtl^ who was primarily responsible. At the same time, the mem- 
bers of the khel were held jointly and severally liable for the default of 
any of their number ; and the property of a defaulter, in accordance 
with a principle still known as ghosdwai, was made over to the khel to 
which he belonged. A certain number of khels were comprehended in 
a larger corporation, called a raj. Such was the fiscal and agricultural 
system of Cdchdr when the British took possession of the country in 
1830. The conception of individual property, and separate liability for 
the Government revenue, has been gradually substituted for it ; but the 
machinery of the khel still retains a strong hold upon the sentiments of 
the people, and is continually reappearing at the present day as an 
anomaly in the administration. 

Agriculture. — The one staple crop of Cdchdr is rice, which yields three 
harvests in the yeal' — (i) the dus^ or early harvest’; (2) the sdil or dmau, 
supplying by far Sie greater portion of the food supply ; (3) the dsrd or 
ek-faslu The dma^t crop is sowp in nurseries in June, transplanted into 
low-lying fields in^the following month, and reaped about December or 
January. The minor crops comprise mustard, linseed, pulses, sugar- 
chillies, and vegetables. Cultivation has rapidly extended since 
the date of British annexation, but even at the present time a very small 
proportion of the total area is under tillage. In 1830, the total culti- 
vated area was estimated at 29,000 acres. By 1875-76, the amount had 
risen to 257,285 acres, or nearly ninefold; but this is still only 10 per cent, 
of the total surveyed area of the District. Almost the whole cultivated 
area is under rice.' The statistics of tea cultivation are given below. 
The land revenue is assessed by Government direct with the cultivators. 
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locally known as mirdsddrs. The present term of assessment is for 20 
years, which will expire in 1879. The ratea fixed v^y from lod. to 
IS. 5d per acre for first-class land, and from yd. to is. 3 d per acre for 
second-class land. Leases for a term of years, with favourable con- 
ditions, are granted for jungle reclamation. The animals used in agricul- 
ture are buffaloes and oxen.’ Manure is never used except for the sugar- 
cane crop. Irrigation is nowhere practised on an extensive scale ; but ' 
in exceptional years, when the local rainfall is deficient, water is throwm , 
upon the rice-fields out of the neighbouring marshes and artificial 
channels. Spare land is abundant, and the fields are never allowed to 
lie fallow as a deliberate stage in the process of agriculture, nor is any 
rotation of crops practised The out-turn of rice varies from 1 1 cwts. to 
30 cwts. per acre. Actual famine has never been known in Cdchdr. 
Drought, flood, and blight occasionally occur, but not to such an exteryt 
as to affect the general harvest The local production of rice is inade- 
quate to satisfy the local demand, augmented by the large number of 
labourers on the tea-gardens. The deficiency is supplied from the 
neighbouring District of Sylhet, whence it is estimated that 300,000 
7 naunds of rice are imported every year. 

Manufactures,, Trade,, etc , — Coarse cotton cloth is spun and woven by 
the male members of Hindu castes, and by the women of the hill tribes. 
The only special manufactures are a cotton cloth called Manipurt khes/i, 
and a fine net, for mosquito curtains, both woven by the Manipuri women; 
and purls or rugs made by the Kuki women. At the village of Kdtigdra; 
there is a colony of Manipuri braziers. Most of the tea-boxes required 
on the gardens are made in the District, from the produce of the neigh- 
bouring jungles. A sawmill for this purpose, worked by water and 
steam, has recently been started near Badarpur. 

The foreign trade of C^char is entirely conducted by water, passing 
by the Barik river through the neighbouring District of Sylhet. The 
Bengal registration returns for 1876-77 show a total export from Cachdr 
into Bengal valued at ^^509, 554, against an import c^f The 

chief items of export were — 62,999 maunds of tea, valued at ;£^503,992; 
and 275 maunds of caoutchouc, valued at ;;^i375. The imports com- 
prise — cotton piece-goods, ;j^33,8i2; liquors, ;£i^,o6i ; tea-seed, 
;^52i3; iron, ^^501 7; w^oollen goods, ;^4046. The import of rice 
from Sylhet escapes registration. The more valuable of the abd??*^ 
commodities are carried in steamers, the more bulky goods in native 
boats. There are no large centres of trade in the District The wants 
of the coolies are chiefly supplied by means of bdzdrs on* the tea- 
gardens, and at two great large annual fairs^ held at Silchar station and 
Siddheswar. A brisk trade is conducted with the Lushdi tribes on the 
southern frontier. Three recognised marts have fceen opened, to 
which the Lushiis bring down caoutchouc, cotton, ivory, wax, and puri 
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rugs', to exchange for rice, salt, tobacco, brass-ware, etc. The trade 
with Manipur is said to .be on the decline. The local traffic of the 
District passes by road rather than by water. The enterprise of the tea 
planters has constructed, and now maintains, a very complete system of 
roads, by which communication is established between their gardens 
and the river Bardk. In 1873, the number 6f miles of road open was 
i'66, maintained at a cost of j£^g22. 

Tea Cultivation and Manufacture. — The tea-plant was discovered 
growing wild in Cichiv in 1855, and the first grant of land for a tea- 
garden was made in the following year. Reckless speculation in the 
promotion of tea companies led to a severe depression, which reached 
its crisis about 1868 ; but, since that date, the industry has recovered 
itself, and now makes rapid and regular progress. In 1874, the total 
area taken up for tea by the gardens that furnished returns was 206,067 
acres, of which 30,066 acres were under plant ; the total out-turn was 
5,974,829 lbs., showing an increase of 15 per cent, over the previous 
year; the average monthly number of labourers employed was 35,631, 
of whom 23,749 had been imported from Bengal. The land for tea- 
gardens has been acquired direct from Government, either on long 
leases or by sales in fee-simple. It is estimated that a total sum of 
^^2^0, 000 in coin and notes is annually introduced into the District in 
connection with this industry. A full account of the processes of culti- 
vation of the plant and manufacture of the leaf will be found in the 
Statistical Account 0/ Assam, vol. ii. pp. 434-445. 

Administration. — In the year 1870-71, the*total revenue of Cdchdr 
District amounted to ;^36,7ii, and the expenditure to ^^25,291. The 
principal items among the receipts are — land revenue, 14,^21; opium, 
JC4283 ; excise, £3789 ; stamps, £2^g^ ; forest revenue, ;^i3S8. In 
1872, the regular police force consisted of 488 officers and men, main- 
tained at a cost of These figures show an average of one 

policeman to every 2*63 square miles, and to every 420 of the popula- 
tion ; 'the average ’irost being ;^6, 1 6s. per squure mile, and lo^d. per 
head of population. The District also maintains a municipal police 
in Silchar of 9 constables, and a body of rural watchmen or chaukiddrs, 
supported by the villagers. In 1872, the total number of criminal 
cases investigated was 1333, in which 933 persons were tried and 558 
convicted, being i person convicted of an offence to every 367 of the 
population. By far the greater number of the convictions were for 
petty offences. The jail at Silchdr in 1872 contained an average daily 
number of 114*04 prisoners, including 6*09 females, being i prisoner 
to every 1797 of the population. The total cost of the jail was j£i2oj, 
or an average of ;;^io, iis. lod. per prisoner. Jail manufactures yielded 
a net profit of ;^353. 

Within the last few years, education has made considerable progress 
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in Cdchir, under the stimulus of Sir G. Campbeirs reforms, by which 
the benefit of the grant-in-aid rules has been extended to the pdthsdlds 
or village schools. Between March 1872 and March 1873, the total 
number of schools in the District increased from 6 to 128, and the 
number of pupils from 21 1 to 2259. The figures for 1873 show i school 
to every 10 square miles, and ii pupils to every thousand of the po^- 
lation. The total expenditure on education in that year 'iamounted to\ 
;^^453> of which Government contributed £2^0. 

For administrative purposes, Cdchdr District is divided into 3 Sub- 
divisions, with headquarters at Silchar, Hailakdndi, and Asdlu. The 
Silchdr Subdivision is further divided into 3 thdnds or police circles. 
For fiscal purposes, the settled portion of the District is divided into 3 
tahsils^ comprehending 24 pargands. In 1870-71, there were 5 magis- 
terial and 9 civil and revenue courts open, and 2 covenanted civjl 
servants stationed in the District. 

Medical Aspects, — The climate of Cachdr differs from that common to 
Eastern Bengal, in being less hot and more damp. The rainy season 
lasts from April to October, and during the remaining months of the 
year dense fogs are of frequent occurrence. The average mean tempera- 
ture throughout the year is about 77"* F., the range of variation being 32^ 
The average annual rainfall is 114 inches. As lying within the moun- 
tainous tract that bounds North-Eastern India, Cdchdr is especially 
exposed to earthquakes. In January 1869, a shock of unusual severity 
occurred, which laid in ruins the greater part of the town of Silchdr, 
changed the course of the rivers in several places, and did damage 
throughout the District to the estimated value of ;^5o,ooo. 

'Fhe prevailing diseases are fevers, diarrhoea, dysentery, cholera, and 
small-pox. Intermittent fever usually appears every year, after the 
cessation of the rains. Outbreaks o& cholera are attributed to importa- 
tion from Bengal, and it has been observed that the path of this 
epidemic regularly follows the course of the river and other lines of 
communication. In recent years, by reason of the sjread of cultivation 
and the adoption of sanitary measures, the general hesiith of the people 
has sensibly improved. The registration of vital stati^jitics is very 
imperfectly carried out, even in the selected areas. IrP 1874, the death- 
rate returned for the town of Silchdr was 8*3 per thousand, and for the 
rural area, 22*9 per thousand. There are 2 charitable dispensaries’^'* 
the District, attended in 1874 by 570 in-patients and 2649 out-door 
patients ; the total expenditure was ;£’404, towards which Government 
contributed besides the cost of European medicines. 

Calastri. — Zamtnddn (estate) in the District of North Arcot, Madras. 
— See Kalahasti. 

Calcutta— The capital of India, and seat of the ’Supreme Govern- 
ment ; is situated on the east or left bank of the Hiiglf river, in lat. 
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22° 34' 2** N., and long. 88® 23' 59" e . It lies about 80 miles from the 
seaboard, and receives the accumulated produce which the two great river 
systems of the Ganges and the Brahmaputra collect throughout the 
Provinces of Bengal and Assam; From a cluster of three mud villages 
at the close of the 17 th century, it has advanced with rapid growth to a 
densely inhabited metropolis, which, with its four suburbs, contains a 
population of close on 800,000 souls. The central portion, which 
forms the Calcutta municipality, has a population returned in 1876 at 
429,535. In 1875, its maritime trade amounted to 54^ millions ster- 
ling ; but it fluctuates, according to the state of commerce, from over 
50 to under 55 millions. Taking it at about 52 millions sterling, the 
exports form 31 millions, and the imports 21, showing an excess of 
exports over imports of about 10 millions sterling. * 

y The History of Calcutta practically dates from the year 1686. In 
1596, it had obtained a brief entry as a rent-paying village, ‘ Kalikata,* 
in the Ain-UAkba 7 'i, or Revenue Survey, executed by command of 
the Emperor Akbar. But it was not till ninety years later that it 
emerged into history. In 1686, the English merchants at Hugh, find- 
ing themselves compelled to quit their factory in consequence of a 
rupture with the Mughal authorities, retreated under their President, 
Job Charnock, to Sutinatf, about 26 miles down the river, a village on 
the east bank of the Hiiglf, now a northern quarter of Calcutta. Their 
new settlement soon extended itself along the river bank to the then 
village of Kalikata, between the present Customs House and the Mint ; 
and afterwards to Govindpur, which lay on the southern glacis of the 
present Fort William. These three river-side hamlets (namely, Sutdnati, 
Kalikata, and Govindpur) have grown into the Capital of India. In 
1689-90, the Bengal servants of the East India Company determined 
to make Calcutta their headquarters. In 1696 they built the original 
Fort William ; and in 1700, they formally purchased the three villages 
of Sutdnatf, Kalikata, and Govindpur from Prince Azim, son of the 
Emperor Aurangztb. 

The site thus chosen had an excellent anchorage, and was defended 
by the river from the Marhattds, who harried the Districts on the farther 
side. A fort, subsequently rebuilt on the Vauban principle, and a 
moat, designed in 1742 to surround the town, but never completed, 
i.oii*bined with the natural position of Calcutta to render it one of 
the safest places for trade in India during the expiring struggles of 
the Mughal empire. It grew up without any fixed plan, and with 
little regard to the sanitary arrangements required for a city. Some 
parts lie beneath high-water* mark on the HUgli, and its low level has 
rendered its drainage a most difficult problem. Until far on in the 
last century, the 'jungle and paddy fields closely hemmed in the 
European mansions with a circle of malaria. The vast plain {maiddn), 
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with its gardens and promenades, where the fashion of Calcutta now 
displays itself every evening, was then a swamp during three months of 
each year ; the spacious quadrangle known as Wellington Square was 
built upon a filthy creek. A legend relates how one-fourth of the 
European inhabitants perished in twelve months, and during seventy 
years the mortality was so great that the name of Calcutta was supposed 
by mariners to be derived from ‘ Golgotha,' the place of a s^iull. 

In 1707, the East India Company declared Calcutta a separate 
Presidency, accountable only to the Directors in London. In 1710, it 
contained about 10,000 to 12,000 inhabitants. In 1717, after suifering 
many oppressions from the Muhammadan Governors of Bengal, the Cal- 
cutta Council obtained a confirmation of all their privileges from the 
Delhi Emperor, together with permission to purchase thirty-eight neigh- 
bouring villages, on both banks of the Hugh, to a distance of 10 miles 
down the river. In 1742, the native inhabitants, in terror of tfie 
Marhatta horse, who were then scouring Southern Bengal, ^ requested 
and obtained permission to dig a ditch at their own expense round the 
Company’s boundary,’ a semicircle of 7 miles from Sutanati on the north 
to Govindpur on the south. Three miles of it were excavated in six 
months ; the alarm then passed off, and the ‘ Marhatta Ditch ’ remains 
unfinished to this day. Meanwhile, the Company was only the 
saminddr or landholder of the Calcutta hamlets, paying a revenue to 
the Musalmdn Nawdb, at first (1696) of ;^i20, afterwards increased 
(1717) to ;;^884. It had no power to enhance rents beyond Sicca Rs. 
3 per btgha, say 20s. per acre. In 1752, Holwell calculated the popula- 
tion at 409,056 y probably an excessive estimate. 

The chief event in the history of Calcutta is the sack of the town 
and the capture of Fort William in 1756, by Surij-ud-Daula, the Nawdb 
of Bengal. The majority of the English officials took ship, and fled to 
the mouth of the Hdgli river. The Europeans who remained were 
compelled, after a short resistance, to surrender themselves to the 
mercies of the young pfince. The prisoners, numl^ring 146 persons, 
were driven at the point of the sword into the guar^-room, a chamber 
scarcely 20 feet square, with but two small windows. Next morning 
only twenty-three were taken out alive? among them^Mr. Holwell, the. 
annalist of the ‘Black Hole.’ This event took place or June 20, 1756. 
The Muhammadans retained possession of Calcutta for ‘about 
months ; and during that brief period the name of the town was changed 
in official documents to Alinagar. In January 1757, the expedition 
despatched from Madras, under the command of Admiral Watson and 
Colonel Clive, regained possession of the city. They fojind many of 
the houses of the English residents demolished, and others damaged by 
fire. The old church of St. John’s lay in ruins. The native portion of 
the town had also suffered much. Everything of value had been swept 
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away, except the merchandise of the Company within the Fort^ which 
had been reserved for the Nawdb, The battle of Plassey was foi^t 
on June 23, 1757, just twelve months aftet the capture of Calcutta. 
Mir Jafdr, the nominee of the English, was created Nawdb of Bengal ; 
and by the Treaty which raised him to this position he agreed to make 
restitution to the Calcutta merchants for their losses. The English 
received ;^5 00,000, the Hindus and Muhammadans, ^200,000, and 
the Armenians, ^ 70,000. By another clause in this treaty the Company 
was permitted to establish a mint, the visible sign in India of territorial 
sovereignty ; and the first coin, which, however, still bore the name of 
the Delhi Emperor, was issued on August 19, 1757. The restitution 
money was divided among the sufferers by a committee of respectable 
inhabitants. Commerce rapidly revived, and the ruined city was 
rebuilt. Modern Calcutta dates from 1757. The old fort was aban- 
doned, and its site devoted to the Customs House and other Govern- 
ment offices. A new fort, the present Fort William, was commenced 
by Clive, at a short distance lower down the river Hugh than the old 
one. It was not finished till 1773, and is said to have cost 2 millions 
sterling. At this time, also, the matdd/if the park of Calcutta, was 
formed; and the salubrity of its position induced the European in- 
habitants gradually to shift their dwellings eastward, and to occupy 
what is now the Chauringhi (Chowringhec) quarter. 

From that time, the history of Calcutta presents a smooth narrative of 
prosperity. No outbreak of civil war nor any episode of disaster has 
disturbed its progress, nor have the calamities incident to the climate 
ever wrought mischief which could not be easily repaired. The great 
park (rnaiddn)^ intersected by roads, and ornamented by a public garden, 
stretches along the river bank. The fort rises from the viaiddn on its 
western side, and defends it from the river approach ; the stately 
mansions of Chauringhi line its eastern flank ; while Government 
House, the Gothic High Court, the domed Post Office, and other 
splendid public buildings, tower in fine architectural masses at its 
northern end. Beyond the European quarter lie the densely populated 
clusters of huts or ‘ villages’ which compose the native city and suburbs. 

, Several fine squares, with large reservoirs and gardens, adorn the city, 
and broad, well-metalled streets connect its various extremities. A 
w^iUorganized Sanitary Department now endeavours to introduce 
cleanliness into the native quarter. The old contrast which travellers 
have recorded between European Calcutta as a city of palaces, and 
native Calcutta as a city of filth, is no longer so strongly marked. On 
the one hand, the English houses are less splendid ; on the other, the 
native bastis are cleaner and more commodious. This change has of 
late years gone on so rapidly, that it may be well to extract from the 
Census Report the following descriptions of Calcutta by four eye- 
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witnesses during ihe second half of the last century and early in the 
present one, 

^ Calcutta in the century . — Towards the end of the last century, 

the native town, which then as now lay apart from the English 
quarter, was thus described : — 

* It is a truth that^ from the western extremity of California to the 
eastern coast of Japan, there is not a spot where judgrnent, taste, 
decency, and convenience are so grossly insulted as in that scattered 
and confused chaos of houses, huts, sheds, streets, lanes, alleys, wind- 
ings, gutters, sinks, and tanks, which, jumbled into an undistinguished 
mass <Jf filth and corruption, equally offensive to human sense and 
health, compose the capital of the English Company’s Government in 
India. The very small portion, of cleanliness which it enjoys is owing 
to the familiar intercourse of hungry jackals by night, and ravenous- 
vultures, kites, and crows by day. In like manner it is indebted tb 
the smoke: raised in public streets, in temporary huts and sheds, for 
any respite it enjoys from mosquitoes, the natural production of stag- 
nated and putrid waters.’ 

Nine years later, Grandpre thus describes the town : — 

‘ As we enter the town, a very extensive square opens before us, with 
a large piece of water in the middle for the public use. The pond has 
a grass plot round it, and the whole is enclosed by a wall breast-high 
with a railing on the top. The sides of this enclosure are each nearly 
500 yards in length. The square itself is composed of magnificent 
houses, which render Calcutta not only the handsomest town in Asia, 
but one of the finest in tfie world. One side of the square consists of 
a range of buildings occupied by persons in civil appointments under 
the Company, such as writers in the public offices. Part of the side 
towards the river is taken up by the old fort, which was the first citadel 
built by the English after their establishment in Bengal. 

‘ Calcutta abounds with all sorts of carriages, chariots, whiskies, and 
phaetons, which occasion in the evening as great a bustle as in one of 
the principal towns in feurope. On the other han^, such animals as 
die in the streets or in the houses are thrown into the drains, and they 
lie there and putrefy. From want, sickness, or accident, many a poor 
wretch of the human species also expires in the streets I have seen 
the body of a poor creature, lying dead at my door, serve two nigj't^ 
for food to the jackals.’ 

In 1803, Lord Valentia remarked: — ‘The town of Calcutta is at 
present well worthy of being the seat of our Indian Government, both 
. from its size and from the magnificent buildings which decorate the 
part of it inhabited by Europeans. Chowringhee is an entire village 
of palaces, and altogether forms the finest view I ewer beheld in any 
city. The Black Town, however, is as complete a contrast to this as 
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can well be conceived. Its streets are narrow dhd dirty, but the 
houses of two storeys, occasionally brick, but generally mud and 
thatched, perfectly resembling the cabins of the poorest class in 
Ireland.' 

‘The universal custom of the natives,' writes Price, ‘when they 
obtain a small spot on which to build a hut, is to dig a hole, raise one 
part of the ground with the earth from the other, and make the walls 
of their house of the same materials from the same place, and then 
cover it with straw tied on reeds or split bamboos ; the hole in the 
ground is made smooth, and as deep as they can, and when the perio- 
. dical rains set in, it becomes a little pond or tank, in which ttey wash 
their bodies and clothes, as directed by their religion. Vegetation is 
so quick and powerful, and shade so necessary, that in six months' 
time the little hut is absolutely hid from the eyes, and almost from the 
knowledge of everybody but the inhabitants of neighbouring huts. A 
little path of a foot or two broad is all those harmless people want to 
go from home into the common highway leading to the public market. 
Thousands of these huts are run up wherever they are permitted to 
build near European settlements. . . . Much ground was cleared to 
make room for a new fort ; many thousand huts thrown into the holes 
from whence they had been taken, to form roads and an esplanade ; 
but every man who lost a hut had ground given him on which to make 
another, and always of more extent and more value than what had 
been taken away from him. 

‘Much was done by Governor Vansittart, Lord Clive, Governor 
Verelst, Governor Cartier, and Governor Hastings, to cleanse the town 
and make it wholesome and convenient. When Mr. Hastings came to 
the government, he added some new regulations, and gave a degree 
more power to the officers of police, divided the Black and White 
Town into thirty-five wards, and purchased the consent of the natives 
to go a little farther off. 

‘There are no^^ stones, gravel, or other hard substances within 50 
leagues of Calcutta with which to mend the roads. Burnt and broken 
bricks are all the materials we have, and very expensive they are ; for 
lay them down^as thick as you will, so rotten is the soil that in two 
years' time they wull be sunk a fathom deep. With Mr. Francis came 
the Judges of the Supreme Court, the laws of England, partial oppres- 
sion, and licentious liberty ; . . . and the natives were made to know 
that they might erect their chappor (thatched) huts in what part of the 
town they pleased. . . . Every man permitted his own servants to 
erect straw huts against the outside of his house, but without digging 
i^oles, to prevent more disagreeable neighbours from occupying the 
spot. All distinction of character and order was thrown down, as 
much as if there had been a civil war in the town ; and in fact there 
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was a civil and a judicial war too, for the Council-General stud Supreme 
Court, who both arrived at the same time, went together by the ears 
about their different powers, and every inhabitant in the town, black 
and white, did that which seemed best to be done in his own eyes. 

‘In August and September, the waters from the inland Provinces 
come down, in consequence of the heavy periodical fall of rain, in such 
inundations that at the high water at Calcutta, which is twice in twenty- 
four hours, the level of the lower part of the town is four feet belpw the 
surface of the river. At this time of the year it rains inc.essantly, and all 
the lower floors of common houses are under water, except such as stand 
near to the old fort, or where the first European houses were built.' 

Calcutta as the Capital of India . — Until 1707, when Calcutta was 
first declared a Presidency, it had been dependent upon the older 
English Settlement at Madras. From 1707 to 1773, the Presidenci^ 
were maintained on a footing of equality. But in the latter year, an 
Act of Parliament was passed, which provided that the Presidency of 
Bengal should exercise a control over the other possessions of the 
Company ; that the chief of that Presidency should be styled Governor- 
General ; and that a supreme court of judicature should be established 
at Calcutta. In the previous year, 1772, Warren Hastings had taken 
under the immediate management of the Company's servants the 
general administration of Bengal, which had hitherto been left in the 
hands of the old Muhammadan officials, and had removed the treasury 
from Murshiddbad to Calcutta. The latter town thus became both the 
capital of Bengal and the seat of the Supreme Government in India. 
In 1834, the (iovernor-General of Bengal was created Governor- 
General of India, and was permitted to appoint a Deputy Governor to 
manage the affairs of Lower Bengal during his occasional absence. But 
it was not until 1854 that a separate* head was appointed for Bengal, 
who, under the style of Lieutenant-Governor, exercises the same powers 
in civil matters as those vested in the Governors in Council of Madras 
or Bombay, although subject to closer supervisions by the Supreme 
Government. Calcutta is thus at present the seat both of the Supreme 
and the Provincial Government, each with an independent set of offices. 
Government House, the official residence of the Governor-General of 
. India, or Viceroy, is a magnificent pile rising to the north of the fort and 
the great park,, maiddn, built by Lord Wellesley in 1804. The official 
residence of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal is a house called 
Belvedere, in Alipur, the southern suburb of Calcutta. Proposals have 
been made from time to time to remove the seat of the Supreme 
Government from Calcutta. Its unhealthiness, especially in the rainv 
season, its remoteness from the centre of Hindustdn, and its distanc * 
from England, have each been animadverted upon. These dis- 
advantages of Calcutta have* now, however, been almost entirely^ 
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removed, or their consequences have been mitigated, by the conquests 
of science and modem engineering. The railway and the telegraph 
have brought the Viceroy at Calcutta into close contact with every 
comer of India ; while an ample water supply, improved drainage, and 
other sanitary reforms, have rendered Calcutta the healthiest city in 
the East, — healthier, indeed, than some of the great European towns. 
English civilisation has thus enabled Calcutta to remain the political 
capital of India. The same agency still secures to the city her 
monopoly of the sea-borne trade of Bengal. The river Hiiglf has 
long ceased to be the main channel of the Ganges ; but Calcutta alone 
of all the successive river capitals of Bengal has overcome the difficulties 
incident to its position as a deltaic centre of commerce. Strenuous 
efforts of engineering are required to keep open the ‘ Nadiyd rivers,' 
namely, the three offshoots of the Ganges which combine to form the 
HiiglL Still greater watchfulness and more extensive operations are 
demanded by the Hugh itself below Calcutta, to save it from the fate 
of other deltaic streams, and prevent it from gradually silting up. In 
1853, the deterioration of the Hugh channel led to a proposal to found 
an auxiliary port to Calcutta on the MatU, another mouth of the 
Ganges. A committee, then appointed to inquire into the subject, 
reported that *the river Hugh was deteriorating gradually and 
progressively.' At that time ‘science had done nothing to aid in 
facilities for navigation,’ but since then everj^thing has been effected 
which the foresight of modern engineering could suggest, or the power 
of modern capital could achieve. Observations on the condition of the 
river are taken almost hourly, gigantic steam dredgers are continually 
at work, and the shifting of the shoals is carefully recorded. By these 
means the port of Calcutta has been kept open for ships of the largest 
tonnage drawing 26 feet, and almost seems to have outlived the danger 
which threatened it. 

Calcutta may, in one sense, be said to extend across 
the Hiiglf, and t6 include Howrah on the western side of the river, as 
well as the three^eparate municipalities on the eastern bank, known as 
* the Suburbs of Calcutta,' ‘ the North Suburban Town,' and ‘ the South 
Suburban Townf The total population of the area thus defined was 
returned by the Census of 1872 at 892,429 souls, arranged thus The 
City of Calcutta, 447>6oi ; Suburbs of Calcutta, 257,149; North Sub- 
urban Town, 27,263; South Suburban Town, 62,632 ; Howrah, on other 
side of river, 97,784; total, 892,429. As will be stated presently, the 
figures for the town of Calcutta were not altogether trustworthy, and 
had to be ‘revised by a special Census in 1876, which disclosed a 
population for the ^town' of only 429,535, instead of 447,601, as 
shown above by the Census of 1872. Including suburbs, the popula- 
tion of Calcutta in 1876, was returned at 794,645. 
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The Town of Calcutta. —Calcutta proper, or the central portion, 
known as the municipality or 'Town of Calcutta,’ and lying, roughly 
speaking, between the old Marhattd Ditch and the HiigH, is governed 
by a distinct municipality. In 1710, the population was reckoned at 
from 10,000 to 12,000. In 1752, Mr. Holwell estimated the number 
of houses within its limits at 51,132, and the inhabitants at 409,056 
persons, but both these estimates must have been far too high. In 1822, 
the number of inhabitants was returned at 1 79,91 7^ hut according to 
another calculation at 230,552; in 1831, at 187,081; in 1850,. 
361,369; and in 1866, at 377,924. In 1872, a regular Census was\^ 
taken, under the supervision of the municipality. \ The results pre- 
sented features of doubtful accuracy. They were as follows : — Area, 8 
square miles : number of houses, 38,864 : population, 447^601 ; being 
Hindus, 291,194; Muhammadans, 133,131; Buddhists, 869; Chris-* 
tians, 21,356; ' other ’ denominations not separately classified, 1051; 
total of males of all denominations, 299,857 ; females, i47>744; averse 
number ol persons per house, 1 1 ; number of persons per square mile, 
55,950 ; total population of ‘ Town,’ 447,601. 

Census of 1876, a fresh Census was taken, with improved 

machinery, and the following results were obtained; the total population 
for the Town of Calcutta, exclusive of its suburbs, being 429^535 • — 


Abstract of the Population of the Town of Calcutta, 

EXCLUSIVE OF SUBURBS, ON THE 6rH ApRIL 1 87 6. 


... .. ^ 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Town of Calcutta, .... 

409,036 

262,45s 

146,581 

Fort William, .... 

* 2,803 

2,408 

395 

Port of Calcutta, .... 

17,696 

17.643 

S 3 

• 


# 


Total, .... 

429.53s 

282, 5c^ 

147,029 


The Governing Body was created by Act vi. of 1863 (Bbngal Council), 
and remodelled by subsequent legislation a few years ago, on a basis 
of popular election. It consists of a body of Justices of the Pe^e 
or Commissioners, a certain number of whom '^re returned by the 
ratepayers, while the remainder are nominated by the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal. The native element is largely represented in this 
body. A salaried chairman, appointed by the Lieutenanf-Governor 
from the Covenanted Civil Service, directs the whole, aided by a 
deputy chairman and other subordinates elected by the justices them- 
selves. The Justices or Commissioners receive no pay. . In 1874, th^ 
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ordinary revenue of the municipality amounted to ;;^24o,6s6, of which 
;^i6o,ooo was raised by rates, and £z^^ooo by licences. The ordinaiy 
expenditure for the same year amounted to 233,374, of which 
;^8o,ooo was devoted to interest on loans and sinking fund, ;^3 2,000 
to general expenses, l;;^3o,ooo to roads, two items of ;^2 2,000 to lighting 
and water supply, and ^£13,000 to conservancy. Including capital 
account receipts, loans, suspense account, and cash balances, the total 
amount at the disposal of the justices during the year was ;^433,938. 

aggregate expenditure under both revenue and capital account 
/amounted to ;^382,823. The total loan liabilities of the corporation 
were ;^i, 4^6,060, and the total of interest and sinking fund payable 
yearly, ;£ioo,474. Municipal income in 1877, ;2£’285,692; expenditure, 
;;^289, 844 average rate of municipal taxation per head, iis. 4|d. 
fThe length of roads in the town is about 150 miles. 

The Water Supply forms the most important undertaking under the 
care of the municipality. The present system dates from 1865, when 
the sanction of Government was given to the construction of works 
which now pour upwards of 6 million gallons a day of filtered water 
into the city. The source of supply is from the Hiiglf at Paltd, about 
16 miles above Calcutta. The works there consist of two large suction 
pipes, 30 inches in diameter, through which the water is drawn from 
the river by three engines, each of 50 horse power nominal. The water 
is then passed into six settling tanks, each 500 feet long by 250 feet 
wide. Here it is allowed to stand for 36 hours, when it is permitted 
to run off to the filters, eight in number, the‘"area of each being 200 by 
100 feet. After filtration, the water is made to flow over a marble 
platform, where its purity can be observed. It is then conducted to 
Calcutta by a 42-inch iron main. These works cost ;^5 25,432. They 
were finished in 1870, and connected with pipes laid under 100 miles 
of streets. The total number of house connections up to December 
31, 1874, was 8159. The total quantity of water delivered during that 
year amounted to 2,524,566,300 gallons, bei?lg considerably over the 
estimated average of 6 million gallons daily, or about 16 gallons per 
head of the population. Th(^ total cost for the same year of the water 
supply (inclusive of interest) was ;^55,547) about 5d. per thousand 
ggillons. 

The Drainage Works are on an equally effective scale. The main 
sewers are underground ; and for the proper discharge of their contents 
in the direction of the Salt Lake, a pumping station is maintained at 
an annual cost of ;^3ooo. The system of underground drainage, 
although 'not entirely contpleted, had cost in 1874 a capital sum of 
;^62 o,ooo. Inti863, on the constitution of the present municipality, 
a health officer with an adequate establishment was appointed. The 
practice of throwing corpses into the river has been put down, and the 
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burning ghdis and burial-grounds have been placed under supervision. 
All refuse and night-soil are removed by the municipality, and conveyed 
by a special railway to the Salt Lake. The town is lighted by a private 
gas company, 2723 gas lamps and 730 oil lamps being paid for at the 
public expense (1874). The fire brigade consisted of two steam fire- 
engines, and five hand engines, its annual cost being about ;^2ooo. 

The Police of Calcutta is under the control of the Commissioner, who- 
is also the Chairman of the Justices. Beneath him there is^a Deput) 
Commissioner. The force consisted in 1873 of 4 superintendents, 155 
subordinate officers of various grades, 1292 constables, and 6 mounted 
constables, maintained at a yearly cost of ^41,227, of which Govern- 
ment contributed one-fourth. Several minor bodies, such as the river 
police, Government guards, etc., raise the entire strength of the force 
in the town and on the river to 2313 men. The great majority are 
natives, the number of European sergeants and constables being 
only 50. 

The Statistics of Education in Calcutta in 1873 were as follows: — 
There were 3 Government colleges, namely, the Presidency College, 
founded in 1855, and attended by 709 pupils; the Sanskrit College, 
established in 1824, attended by 26 adult pupils, of whom 17 were 
Brahmans ; the Calcutta Madrdsd or Muhammadan College, founded 
in 1781, number of pupils 528. There were also 5 colleges mainly 
supported by missionary efforts, aided by Government, and attended by 
305 pupils. The total number of schools in Calcutta reported on in 1873 
by the Educational Department was 260, with 19,445 scholars; 157 of 
them were male schools, teaching 16,155 boys; the remaining 103 are 
for girls, and teach 3290 pupils. According to a different principle of 
classification, 36 schools taught English to 9445 boys, 121 taught the 
vernacular only to 6620 boys, 99 were vernacular schools for girls with 
3244 pupils, and 4 were normal schools, instructing 90 male teachers 
and 46 female. Of the total number of pupils in these schools, 477 
per cent, were returned# as Hindus, 13 '5 Christians^ 2*6 Musalmdns, 
while the remaining 36*2 per cent, were of unascertained religions. The 
total ascertained expenditure was ;^25,oii, of which sum the Govern- 
ment contributed ;;^^9i6o. The Government School of Art was 
attended in 1872-73 by 94 students, of whom 88 were Hindus, 4 Musal- 
mdns, and 2 Eurasians. Calcutta has also an important school^f 
medicine, or medical college, with a large hospital attached, and every 
facility for a thorough scientific training. 

The Medical Charities of Calcutta comprise the Medical College 
Hospital, the General Hospital, the Mayo Hospital (for natives only), 
the Municipal Pauper Hospital, and minor dispensaries. The General 
Hospital is confined almost solely to Europeans. The total amount 
contributed by Government to these institutions is over ;£‘3o,ooo. 
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The number of persons treated during the year 1872-73 was 251,039, 
of whom 20,805 were in-door patients. Of these, 64*9 per cent, were 
men, 16*3 women, and 18 *8 children. The rate of mortality in cholera 
cases was 484*3 for every thousand treated. 

Mortuary Returns are collected in Calcutta by the police inspectors, 
and compared with the registers kept by paid clerks of the municipality 
at the burning ghdts and burial-grounds. In 1873, the total number 
of deaths thus ascertained was ii,5S7, or 25*82 per thousand. The 
death-rate among the Christians was 31*5, among the Hindus, 26*1, 
and among the Muhammadans, 24*7. The highest death-rate was 
in January, November, and December, and the lowest in June and 
July. 

The Mean Temperature of Calcutta is about 79** F. The highest 
temperature recorded during the last 18 years is 106'* in the shade, and 
the lowest 52*7“. The extreme range is therefore a little over 53“ F., 
while the mean temperatures of December and May, the coldest and 
hottest months, are 68*5° and 85° respectively. The average rainfall 
during 36 years has been 66 inches, — the highest rainfall on record 
being 93*31 inches in 1871, and the lowest 43*61 inches in 1837. By 
far the greater part of the rain falls between the months of June and 
October. 

Cyclones . — Like the rest of the seaboard of the Bay of Bengal, 
Calcutta is exposed to periodical cyclones, wliich do much mischief. 
The greatest pressure of the wind registered is 50 lbs, to the square 
foot. In the storms of 1864 and 1867, the anenometer was blown 
away. A great loss of life and property was caused along the Hdgli by 
the storm of October 5, 1864. In Calcutta and its suburbs, 49 persons 
wxre killed and 16 wounded, 102 brick houses were destroyed and 
563 severely damaged ; 40,698 tried and straw huts w'ere levelled with 
the ground. The destruction of shipping in the port of Calcutta 
appears greatly to have exceeded that on record in any previous storm. 
Out of 195 vessels only 23 remained uninjured, and 31, with an aggre- 
gate tonnage or'2 7,653 tons, were^ totally wrecked. On November 2, 
1867, the force of the wind was not less violent, but there was no 
storm wave, a^d consequently the amount of damage done was 
much less. 

•^rHE Port of Calcutta, extending 10 miles along the Hugh, with 
an average width of working channel of 250 yards, and with moorings 
for 169 vessels, is under the management of a body of 9 European 
gentlemen styled ‘Commissioners for making Improvements in the 
Port of Calcutta.^ This body was constituted in 1870, and has since 
that date received considerable additions to its powers. In 1871, they 
were also appointed ‘Bridge Commissioners,* to take charge of the 
floating bridge then being constructed over the HiigU, and to work it 
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when .completed. This bridge, finished in 1874, now supplies a per- 
manent connection between Calcutta and the railway terminus on the 
Howrah side of the river. It is constructed on pontoons^ and affords 
a roadway for foot travellers and vehicles. A section of it is opened 
at fixed hours, so as to allow vessels to pass up the Hugh beyond it. 
The traffic returns for 41 weeks in 1875 were ;^7S93 ; the cost of the 
bridge had been ^220,000. The main duty of the Port Commis- 
sioners has hitherto consisted in providing accommodation^ by jetties 
and warehouses, for the shipping and native boats, which carry on the 
great and increasing trade of Calcutta. 

In 1873-74, the income of the Port Commissioners from all 
sources was ;^ii4,709, and the expenditure, ;;i^78,26o. The total 
amount of capital expended up to that year was ;^58o,339, including 
a debt of ;^4oo,i23. In 1727, the whole shipping of the port was 
estimated at 10,000 tons. In 1759, 30 vessels sailed from Calcutfa, 
aggregating 3964 tons burthen. During the ii monthsending April 
1812, the total trade, both export and import, amounted to 9^ millions 
sterling, carried on by 600 vessels aggregating 150,000 tons. The 
number of vessels arriving and departing in 1861-62 was 1793, with an 
aggregate tonnage of 1,337,632 tons ; in 1873-74, the number of vessels 
was 1927, tonnage 2,437,447. The number of steamers, and especially 
of steamers passing through the Suez Canal, is greatly on the increase. 

Sea-borne Commerce. — I'he growth of the trade of Calcutta is shown 
by the following figures : — In 1820-21, the total value of exports and 
imports, including treasiye, was ;;^io,454,9io; in 1830-31, 
in 1840-41, ;2fi5,202,697 ; in 1850-51, ;;£^i8,754,o25 ; in 1860-61, 
in 1870-71, ;^49, 316, 738; in 1874-75 (the year before 
the last local Census), ^^54, 288, 555. The value of the customs 
duties (including salt) was in 1^20-21, ;£'i5i,8i7; in 1830-31, 
;7^r2i,32i ; in 1840-41, £^ 93 ^ 3 ^$ y iS5o-5i,;^i,o38,365 ; in 1860-61, 
;^2,27 o, 654; in 1870-71, 548,926. Cotton goods first became an 

important article of in^^ort in 1824 ; oil-seeds were first exported in 
^835 ; the exports of jute on a great scale date froji\ i860, those of 
tea from 1864. Among the chief articles of import in 1870-71 (the 
year before the last general Census) wtfre — apparel, yalue ;^i86,767; 
beer, 1 40,859 ; coal, 109, 185 ; cotton manufactured, ;^i 1,624,712 ; 
machinery, .;^i94,i98; metals, ;^i,3ii,547 ; railway mat^als, 
;^7io,357; salt, ^652,632; spices, ^^150,150; spirits, ;^i62,635; wine, 
;;^2 14, 1 9 1 ; wood, £ 1 56,903 ; woollen manufactures, ;^347, 1 1 6 ; treasure, 
^2,255,244; Government shipments, ;^98i,557 ; total value of imports, 
;^2 i,i 98,478. The chief articles of expoij were— cotton, ;^2, 020,159 ; 
cotton, manufactured, ;^8i 1,825 ; dyeing materials, ;^iS3,ii3; grain 
and pulse, ;£‘2,63o,45i ; hides and skins, ;^i?573»6S5 i indigo, 
;^2, 285,202 ; jute, ;^2,585,39 o ; jute manufactured, ^664,898; lac, 
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;^i 94,S76; metals, £2is,<)2o-, opium, £SA 9 ^^Z 9 S y saltj^etre, 
;^44o,i33 ; seeds, ;^2, 921,117 ; silk, ;^i,5o8,8oi \ silk manufactured, 
^244,076; spices, ;^2I5 ,oi 8; sugar, ;j^,‘674,i49 ; tea, ^i,ii7i7i2; 
tobacco, £152,^16; woollen manufactures, ;^i36,052 ; bullion and 
treasure, 021, 638 ; Government treasure, ;^228, 534 total value 

of exports, 2 8, 1 1 8, 2 60. 

The Landward Trade of Calcutta is conducted partly by railway, and 
partly by water traffic. There is no railway station within the limits of 
the municipality, but three separate railways have their termini in its 
immediate neighbourhood. The East Indian Railway, whose terminus 
is across the river at Howrah, brings down the produce of the North- 
Western Provinces and Behar, and connects Calcutta with the general 
railway system of the Peninsula. The Eastern Bengal Railway and the 
South-Eastern Railway have their terminus at Sidldah, an eastern 
suburb of Calcutta. The Eastern Bengal Railway is an important line 
running across the Delta to the junction of the Ganges and Brahma- 
putra at Goilandd, now continued towards Darjiling by the Northern 
Bengal State line. The South-Eastern Railway is a short railway, 
intended to connect the metropolis with Port Canning, in the Sun- 
darbans. The three chief lines of water traffic are — (i) the Calcutta 
canals, a chain of channels and rivers passing round and through the 
Sundarbans, open at all seasons of the year, and affording the main 
line of communication with the Ganges and the Brahmaputra; (2) the 
Nadiyi rivers, three in number, which branch off in a southern course 
from the Ganges, above its junction with thg Brahmaputra, and ulti- 
mately become the Hiigli — these Nadiya rivers are with difficulty 
navigable during the dry season ; (3) the Midnapur and Hijili canals, 
leading south towards Orissa. The import trade, wffiich thus finds its way 
from the interior into Calcutta, exclusive of opium and railway materials, 
was valued at ;^26, 67 1,090 in 1876-77. Ten millions sterling were 
brought by country boats, 2\ millions by river steamers, 10 millions 
by the East Indiai^ Railway, 3 millions sterlings by the Eastern Bengal 
Railway, i million sterling by road. The most important of the 
commodities thus brought into Calcutta from the interior were 
—rice, £3j57^yC>oo; tea, ;^2,9oo,ooo; jute, ;^2, 490,000; indigo, 
;;^2,39o,ooo ; linseed, ;;^i, 980,000 ; mustard seed, ;^i, 020,000 ; wheat, 
;^L,29o,ooo; and silk, ;£■!, 130,000. The export trade from Calcutta 
into the interior of the country was valued in 1876-77 at ;£^i9, 535,510. 
Of goods thus sent inland, 4J millions sterling went by country boats, 
;^8oo,ooo by river steamers, iij millions by the East Indian Railway, 
2^ millions^ by the Eastern ^Bengal Railway, and ;^38o,ooo by road 
The most important exports from Calcutta into the interior were — Euro- 
pean cotton piece-goods, 10^ millions in 1876-77; salt, ;^3, 430,000 ; 
and European cotton twist, ;;^i, 124,000. In the foregoing article it 
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has not been possible to give, from the available materials, the statistics 
uniformly for one year. But it will be found that they group them- 
selves round 1871-72, the year of the last general Census; and 1876, 
the year of the last local Census for ‘The Town of Calcutta.* They 
must be taken, as a whole, to represent facts concerning Calcutta 
during the period of five years, from 1871-72 to 1876-77. 

Oali&n. — Site of an old town in Malabar District, Madras, which 
arose out of a factory built by the first Portuguese settlors. The 
railway station of Beypur now occupies the spot where the factory 
stood. 

Calidn . — Town, Tanna District, Bombay . — See Kalyan. 

Calicut {Kolikodu). — Taluk in Malabar District, Madras. Houses, 
37»595- Pop* (1871), 189,768, representing an increase of 18 per 
cent since 1867, ^rid comprising — 143,429 Hindus (Sivaites, 142,554) ; 
44,005 Muhammadans (all Sunnis) ; and 2334 Christians. Chief town, 
Calicut. 

Calicut {Kolikodu; Koli-kukdga^ ‘Cock-crowing;* Koli-kotah^ ‘Cock- 
fort*). — Municipal town and port in the Calicut tdluk^ Malabar District, 
Madras ; situated on the sea-coast 6 miles north of Beypur, in the midst 
of extensive palm groves, l^t ii** 15 ' n., long. 75° 49 ' e. Houses, 
9005. Population (estimated at 20,000 in 1827) had risen by 1871 

4 ^* 33 ^? comprising — 30,274 Hindus; 15,837 Muhammadans (all 
MopHs) ; and 2227 Christians. Of the adult male population of 
* i>9^3i 32 per cent, are shauars or toddy drawers, 20 per cent, 
boatbuilders and boatmen, and 14 per cent, lubbay traders. The 
municipal area extends over 8160 acres, of which 5341 are occupied 
by houses and gardens, and 2819 are under cultivation. The municipal 
income for 1875-76 was ;;^366o, and the expenditure ^^36 16, the 
incidence of municipal taxation being about is. 6d. per head. Value 
of exports in 1875-76, including those of the sub-port of Beypur, 
;^688 ,ii 3 — imports, ;3^384,oi9 ; 6 per cent, of the total being dutiable 
goods. The port due% amounted during the yeaMo ;^i4i4. As the 
headquarters of the rich and populous District of^ Malabar, Calicut 
contains the chief revenue, magisterial, and judicial establishments of 
the District, with Government and marine offices, ^ customs house, 
salt depot, jail, lunatic asylum, dispensary, hospitals, post and telegraph 
offices, travellers* bungalow, and bank. The Anglican, Lutl^ran, 
and Roman Catholic Churches have missions here, with schools ; in 
addition to which there is the municipal school, and several others, 
assisted by grants. Owing to frequent MopM outrages, a detachment 
of European infantry was stationed at Califiut in -1849. Vas removed 
to the outpost at MalHpuram in 1851, but again brought back on the 
assassination of the collector (Mr. Conolly) in 1855. The barracks stand 
to the north of the town, as also is the old Portuguese quarter with a 
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Roman Catholic church built by the Zamorin and presented to Portu- 
gal in 1525 A.D., and a convent The southern portion contains the 
timber depot (Kalat) and the Mopld quarter, above which lie the sea- 
customs and salt offices, the lighthouse and mercantile houses, facing 
the sea. Round the Mananchera tank, a fine reservoir of fresh water, 
are grouped the chief public offices and many important buildings. The 
suburbs consist of detached villages joining Calicut to Beypur, and 
surrounded with groves of palm, mango, and jack (Artocarpus) trees. 
The climate is fairly healthy, and, the soil being sandy, the deficiency of 
artificial drainage is not injuriously felt The average annual rainfall is 
120 inches. 

The foundation of Calicut is traditionally ascribed to Cheruman 
Perumal, the lord of Malabar, whose conversion to Isldm and departure 
for Mecca figures so prominently in the legends of that country. On 
Cheruman’s subsequent retirement to Mecca, Calicut was granted by 
him to Maun Vikrima, the ‘ Sumuri ' or Zamorin. Tradition derives the 
name from the device employed for deciding the limits of the settlement 
— so much as the crowing of a cock in the Talil Temple could be 
heard over. The present town dates from the 13th century, and has 
given its name to the cloth known to the Portuguese as calicute, to the 
English as calico. The Zamorins rose to great power, extending their 
dominions, with the aid of the Moors or Moplds, both south and east ; 
and the capital is described by the earliest Portuguese visitors as con- 
taining many magnificent buildings. The Moplds, so conspicuous in 
local history, are the descendants of Arab traders — 13 in number, 
according to their own traditions — who settled in the 9th century at 
Chalium on the Beypur river. 

Calicut is celebrated as having been the first port in India visited by 
Europeans, the Portuguese adventurer Covilham having landed here 
about i486. In 1498, Vasco da Gama arrived at Calicut, but at 
the instigation of the Moplas he was inhospitably received by the 
Zamorin. In i5oi,^Pedralvarez Cabral established a factory, which was 
immediately afterwards destroyed by the Moplds, and the whole colony 
of 50 persons massacred. Cabral bombarded the town ; and in the 
following year Gama returrifed to complete the punishment, destroy- 
ing all the shipping in the roadstead, and laying all the houses within 
rang 2 of his guns in ruins. In 1510, Albuquerque again attacked 
Calicut, burnt the Zamorin^s palace, and wrecked the town ; but the 
natives, rallying in overwhelming force, drove him back to Cochin with 
great loss. Three years later, the Zamorin made peace with the Portu- 
guese, who /It once erected a factory, the origin of the present establish- 
ment The French settlement dates from 1722, since which year it has 
been three times in British possession. In 1817, it was finally restored 
with Mahd to the French, who still hold a few houses and the land 
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iidjoining. The Danish Government established a factory in 1J52. It 
was partially destroyed in 1784, and soon after incorpor^ed in the 
British settlement. An unsuccessful attempt was made in 1792 to re- 
establish the claims of Denmark. The first British settlement d^es 
from 1616 ; but it was not until the treaty of Seringapatam in 1792 "that 
the Company acquired any sovereign rights. Between those dates 
Calicut was often conspicuous in history’. In 1695, Captain Kidd 
ravaged the port ; and in 1766, when Haidar Ali invaded Malabar, the 
Zamorin shut himself up in his palace and set fire to il, dying with his 
family in the flames. In 1 733, and again in 1 788, the town was pillaged 
by the Mysore armies. In 1790, the British troops occupied the town, 
holding it till the peace two years later. Since then it has been 
steadily advancing in trade and population ; and, with the exception 
of fanatical Mopld outbreaks, the public peace has been undisturbed. 

Calimere Point (the Calligicum of Ptolemy). — A low promontory 
forming the most southerly point of the Coromandel Coast, Madras. 
Lat. 10“ 17' N., long. 79° 56' E. (Horsburgh). The coast is covered with 
cocoa-nut trees, and the point ought not to be approached under 5^ or 
6 fathoms. Two pagodas, called Point Calimere Pagodas, in lat. lo"' 
22' N., long. 79® 58' E. (Horsburgh), stand near each other, about a mile 
from the shore, and 6 or 7 miles to the north-north-east of the southern 
extremity of the point. From these pagodas, the direction of the coast 
is about north | west to Negapatam ; distance, 20 miles ; — all the land 
in this space is low and planted with cocoa-nut trees. 

Oalingfa. — Ancient Division and ghat in Madras. — See Kalinga. 

Calingapatam. — Town and port in Ganjdm District, Madras. — See 
Kalingapatam. 

Calventura {Hnget-toimgy or ‘Bird’s feather’). — A group of rocks 
off the coast of Arakan, in British Burma, forming two divisions 
bearing from each other north-west and south-east, and distant 5 or 
6 miles. The north-west group (lat. 16® 55' n., long. 94® 15' 30" e.) 
consists of seven irregular black rocks, one of wljich resembles an old 
church with a mutilated spire. The south-east division consists of 
two high rocky islands covered with vegetation, and connected by a 
reef with 5 to 7 fathoms of water upon^it. About haJf-way between the 
islands there is a single rock, dry at low tide. 

Camalapur. — Town in Bellary District, Madras. — Su Kamalapur. 

Oambay {Khambhdt), — Feudatory State within the Political Agency 
of Kaira, Province of Guzerat, Bombay ; lying at the head of the gulf 
of the same name on the western shore of the Province of Guzerat, 
between 22® 9' and 22° 41’ n. lat, and between 72® 2o'and,73® 5'E. long. 
Bounded on the north by the British District of Kdira ; east by the lands 
of Borsad in Kdira, and Pitldd belonging to Barodd; south by the Gulf 
of Cambay ; and west by the Sdbarmati river, separating it from Ahmed- 
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abad Pstimated area (1875-76), 35° square miles ; estimated popuk^ 
tion, 175,000. The boundary line of the State is very irregular, and 
some villages, belonging to the Gdekwir of Baroda and to the British 
Government, are entirely surrounded by Cambay territory. The 
country is flat and open, interspersed here and there, generally in 
the vicinity of the villages, with groves of flne trees, such as the* 
mango, tamarind, banian or bar^ nlm^ and pipal Towards the north 
and west the soil is generally black, and well suited for the culture of 
wheat and cotton. To the east it is fit only for the gro^vth of inferior 
sorts of grain, abundant crops of which are grown in favourable years. 
The cultivators are principally dependent on the monsoon rains for the 
means of irrigation, there being but few wells. The supply of drinking 
water is chiefly drawn from ponds or reservoirs, jjn which water is found 
throughout the greater part of the year. Near the city of Cambay skirting 
the shore of the gulf, and along the banks of the Mdhi and Sdbarmati 
rivers, stretch vast tracts of salt marsh land submerged at high spring 
tides. Nodular limestone or kankar mixed with sand and clay is found 
in large quantities from 10 to 15 feet below the surface of the soil. 
Though not of the best quality, the lime obtained from this stone is 
used by the people of the country for building and other purposes. 
There are no forests. Agricultural products consist of the ordinary 
varieties of millet and pulse, rice, wheat, cotton, indigo, tobacco, and a 
little opium. The cultivation of indigo has of late years greatly fallen 
off. The chief wild animals are the nilgai (Portax pictus), wild hog, 
and large herds of antelopes that feed on the short herbage on salt marsh 
lands near the sea-coast. During the cold weather every pond swarms 
with duck, teal, and snipe. The population consists of the various 
castes of Hindus found throughout Go^erat, including the wild tribes 
of Kolfs and Wagris; Muhammadans, Jains, and Pdrsis. The languages 
used are Guzerathi and Hindustani. The chief articles of manufacture 
are indigo, salt, cloth, carpets, embroidery, and carved carnelians, 
which are imported , from Ratanpur and other places in the Rdjpipla 
State. The chocplate - coloured stone is brought from Kdthiawdr; 
agates come from Kapadwanj and Sukaltirth on the Narbadd 
(Nerbudda) river„^and frpm Rdjkot in Kdthidwdr. The total imports 
in 1874-75, consisting chiefly of molasses, timber, cocoa-nuts, and 
sugar rwere valued at and the exports of tobacco, wrought 

carnelians, and wooden bracelets, at 7 7, 8 16. There are no made 
roads within the limits of the Cambay territory. The mode of 
transit into the interior is by native carts, camels, or pack-bullocks. 
For communication by water, except during the monsoon months, 
boats of under 6 tons at ordinary tides, and under 50 tons at spring 
tides, ply between 'Cambay and Bombay, Surat, Broach, Gogo, and 
other ports. The head of the gulf forms neither a safe nor commo- 
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dious harbour, in consequence of the constant shifting of its bed 
from the force of the tides and the currents of the rivers Mdhi and 
Sibarmati 

The name Cambay or Khambhdt is said to be derived from khdmbha 
or stambhatirth, the pool of Mahddeva under the form of the pillar god. 
Cambay is mentioned by Masudi (913) ; but the prosperity of the city 
is traditionally referred to the grant of its present site to a body of 
Brdhmans in 997. During the nth and 12th centuries, Cambay 
appears as one of the chief ports of the Anhelwdra kingdom ; and at 
the conquest of that kingdom by the Musalmdns in 1297, it is said to 
have been one of the richest towns in India. 

According to Lieutenant Robertson’s Historical Narrative of Cambay^ 
the Parsis of Guzerat'^failed from Persia about the end of the 7th or 
beginning of the 8th century. A great number of their ships foundered 
in a storm, and only a few arrived at Sejam, about 70 miles south of 
Surat. They obtained permission to land after some difficulty, and 
on certain conditions ; the chief of which were — that they should speak 
the Guzerathf language, and abstain from beef. The Pdrsis remained for 
many years in the vicinity of Sejam, pursuing a coasting trade; but 
eventually they spread over the neighbouring Districts, and became so 
numerous at Cambay that they outnumbered the original inhabitants 
and took possession of the town. After a short period, however, they 
were driven out with great slaughter by the Hindus, who held the terri- 
tory until conquered by the Muhammadans in 1297 a.d. 

In the 15th century, with the growing wealth and power of the Guzerat 
kingdom, Cambay regained its former prosperity, and at the beginning of 
the 1 6th century formed one of the chief centres of commerce in India. 
During the time of the Muhammadan Kings of Guzerat, Cambay was 
in a most flourishing condition. Large vessels unloaded their cargoes 
at Gogo, whence they were sent in small craft to Cambay. The 
passage between the two ports was so quick as to become proverbial. 
The founder of the present family of Cambay rule^^s was Momin Khan, 
the last but one of the Muhammadan governors of Guzerat. While 
he held the office of Governor, his son-in-law, Nizam Khan, had charge 
of Cambay. On Momin Khan’s death in 1742, h 4 s son Muftukhar 
Khdn basely compassed the death of Nizim Khan, and assumed the 
government of Cambay. The Marhatta leaders had already partitioned 
Guzerat ; but Muftukhar Khan successfully resisted the claims of the 
Peshwd to tribute, until, by the treaty of Bassein, Cambay was ceded to 
the British Government. The principal item of this disputed tribute 
consisted of a nominal half-share in the ^ea and land customs, deduct- 
ing cost of collection. The British Government found much difficulty 
in inducing the Nawib to revise the complicated 4 nd onerous tariff of 
sea customs, which was highly injurious to trade; but, in 1S56, an' 
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arrangement was made by which the methods of collection are assimi- 
lated to those obtaining in civilised countries. 

The present ruler is Nawdb Husain Yawur Khdn Bahdddr, a Mughal 
Muhammadan of the Shidsect, who was born about 1813. His position 
is that of a feudatory of the British Government. He has received 
a sanady guaranteeing any succession to his State that may be legitimate 
according to Muhammadan law. He has first-class jurisdiction, having 
power to try for capital offences any persons except British subjects, 
and is entitled to a salute of 1 1 guns. Tribute is paid to the British 
Government of £2$^^ in cash, exclusive of collections on account 
of customs and excise. The military force consists of 173 cavalry and 
1218 foot, for the most part undisciplined The annual gross revenue, 
inclusive of transit duties on all goods, Indian and foreign, is estimated 
at ^40,000. Public instruction is conducted by 2 public and 13 
private indigenous schools, with 264 pupils in the former and 547 in 
the latter. 

Being within the influence of the sea-breezes, the climate of Cambay 
is generally milder and more equable than that of the interior of 
Guzerat. The most prevalent diseases are fever and dysentery. The 
average yearly rainfall is returned at 29*30 inches. 

Cambay {Khambhat ). — Chief town in the State of the same name. 
Province of Guzerat, Bombay; situated at the head of the Gulf of 
Cambay, on the north of the estuary of the river Mdhi. Lat 22** 
18' 30" N., long. 72° 40' E. Distant 52 miles south of Ahmeddbdd, and 
202 miles west of Mhau (Mhow). Pop. (1872X 33,709. The city was 
originally surrounded by a brick wall perforated for musketry, flanked 
with irregular towers without fosse or esplanade ; but the works are 
now out of repair, and few of the guns mounted are serviceable. Only 
portions of the wall remain, enclosing a circumference of not more 
than 3 miles. The palace of the Nawib is in good repair, but built 
in an inferior style of architecture. The Jami Masjid was erected 
in 1325 A.D., in th^^time of Muhammad Shdh; the pillars in the 
interior were taken<ffom desecrated Jain temples, and, though arranged 
without much attention to architectural effect, give the mosque a 
picturesque appearance. Many ruins still attest the former wealth 
of Cambay. It is mentioned, under the name of Cambaet, as a place of 
great' trade by Marco Polo {arc. 1293), and by his countryman and 
contemporary, Marino Sanudo, as one of the two great trading ports 
of India (Cambeth). Its commercial decline is attributable in great 
measure to the silting up of the gulf, and also to the ‘ bore ’ or rushing 
tide in the riorth of the gulf, . and at the entrances of the Mdhi and 
Sdbarmati (Savarnamati) rivers. High spring-tides rise and fall as 
much as 33 feet, dnd the velocity of the current from 6 to 7 knots 
an hour. In ordinary springs the rise and fall is 25 feet, and the 
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current runs 4^ to 6 knots. Great damage is thus frequently caused 
to shipping, the more so as the average depth of the channel is 
only from 4 to 6 fathoms ; and the hazard is greatly increased by 
the constantly shifting shoals, caused by the frequent inundation of 
the rivers. Cambay is celebrated for the manufacture of agate, came- 
lian, and onyx ornaments. The carnelians come chiefly from mines in 
the vicinity of Ratanpur, in the Native State of Rdjpfpla, Rejvi Kdnta. 
The preparation of the stones was thus described in 1821 by Mr. 
J. Willoughby, Assistant to the Resident at Baroda: ‘The Bhfls, 
who are the miners, commence their operations about September and 
leave off in April, when they commence burning the carnelians. The 
operation of burning is performed by digging a hole one yard square, in 
which are placed earthen pots filled with the carnelians, which to facili- 
tate the process have for some time previous been exposed to the suq. 
The bottoms of the pots are taken out, and a layer of about 6 or 7 inches 
of cow or goat dung, strewed above and below them, is set on fire, 
which, when consumed, has rendered the stones ready for the Cambay 
merchants.* The three principal colours of the carnelians are red, 
white, and yellow, the first of w^hich is considered the most valuable. 

Cambay Gulf (or Gulf of Cambay ). — The strip of sea which 
separates the Peninsula of Kdthiaw^r from the northern Bombay coast. 
The gulf was in ancient times a great resort of commerce, much 
frequented by Arab mariners. Surat lies at the eastern point of its 
mouth ; the Portuguese settlement of Diu at the western mouth, and 
Cambay Town at its northern extremity. The gulf receives the two 
great rivers, the Tapti and Narbadd (Nerbudda), on its eastern side ; 
the Mdhi and Sibarmati (Savarnamati) on the north, and several small 
rivers from Kdthiawdr on the west. Owing to the causes mentioned 
under Cambay Town, the gulf is silting up and is now resorted to only 
by small craft. The once famous harbours (Surat and Broach, which 
see separately) around its coast have ceased to be used by foreign 
commerce. ^ " 

Camel’s Hump. — Mountain peak in the Calicut taluk., Malabar 
District, Madras. Height, 7677 feet above the sea. Situated 26 miles 
north-east of Calicut, in lat ii"* 26' n., ahd long. 76** id' e. 

Campbellpur. — Small cantonment in Rdwal Pindi District, Punjab. 
Lat. 33® 47' N.jlong. 72° 23' E. Occupied by a regiment of European 
cavalry. Known to the natives by the name of Harnalpur, derived from 
the tomb of Hamal Shdh, a Sayyid, which stands in the village, and is 
an object of religious veneration among the people of the neighbour- 
hood 

Cauara, North. — District of Bombay . — See Kanara. 

Cauara, South. — District of Madras . — See Kanar*a. 

Candahar. — Town in Afghanistan . — See Kandahar. 
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OapXmanore {Kannur ). — Municipal town and port in Malabar District, 
Madras. Lat ii“ 51' 12" N., long, ys"* 24' 44'' e. ; pop. (1871), 10,265 ; 
houses, 1984; municipal income in 1876-77, ;;^i883 ; incidence of taxa- 
tion, about lod. per head. Being the headquarters of the Cherakal tdluk^ 
it contains the usual subordinate public offices, magisterial and judicial, 
jail, dispensary, schools, etc. ; and it has also a custom house, salt d^pot, 
and marine establishment. The value of the sea-going trade during 
1875-76 was— imports, ;;^22o,244; exports, ;^i 15,248; about 6 per 
cent, of the whole being dutiable, and yielding, with port dues, ;;^263. 
But the chief importance of Cannanore is as a military cantonment. It is 
the headquarters of the Malabar and Kanara force, being the station of a 
general of division, with his staff, and is garrisoned by i European and 2 
native regiments of infantry, with a battery of artillery — total strength, 
2175. The cantonment is spacious, and intersected by good roads, with 
two parade grounds, ordnance depot, brigade and commissariat offices, 
etc. It lies to the north-west of the fort, a triangular building covering a 
rocky point which juts out into the sea. Across the bay, lies the Mopla 
quarter of Cannanore, where the descendants of the old Cannanore 
Sultdns reside, the town being otherwise remarkable for the number of 
its mosques, two of which are of special note. Within its limits stands 
the fishing village of Thdi, with a Roman Catholic chapel, once a 
Portuguese factory. The cantonment was made a municipality in 
1867, ^^^d in 1872 the town proper was brought under the Towns 
Improvement Act. Anglican, German, and Roman Catholic missions 
are established here, with schools attached. The average annual rain- 
fall is 97 inches. The death-rate for 1875-76 was 41 per thousand. 

Cannanore was, according to the legend of the partition of his 
dominions by Cheruman Perumal, included in the kingdom of the 
Kalahasti (Calastri), or CherakaP Rajas, to whom it belonged till the 
invasion of Malabar by Haidar Ah'. In 1498, the Portuguese Cabral 
landed here, and, being well received, planted a colony. Seven years 
later Vasco da Gama erected a factory. In 1656, the Dutch effected a 
settlement, for thfi protection of which they built the present fort, which 
they occupied till 1766, when it fell into the hands of the Mysore troops. 
In 1784, Cannanore was capdired by the British, and the reigning 
Princess became tributary to the East India Company. Seven years 
latef,^ it was again taken ; and since that date has remained, in British 
hands, the chief military station on the Malabar coast under the Madras 
Presidency. 

Oanning, Port. — River port on the Matld river, Bengal — See Port 
Canning. » 

Caragola. — Town and xiwer gMi in Purniah District, Bengal — See 
Karagola. 

Cardaxnoxn Hills. — Range of hills in Travancore State, Madras, 
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lying between 9*" 27' and 10“ 4' n. lat, and between 76* 52^ and 77* if 
E. long. Average height, from 2000 to 4000 feet above the sea. The 
hills are divided roughly into the * Margari Alum ’ and ‘ Kunni Alum ' 
groups, both very sparsely populated, and unhealthy. The Kunni 
Alum, though at a lower average elevation, lies within the influence of 
the sea-breeze, and enjoys, therefore, a rather better climate than the 
Margari Alum. The cardamoms collected on these hills amount 
annually to about 60 tons, valued at ;^3o,ooo; they thrive^ best at an 
elevation of 3000 feet. With the exception of a few small coffee estates 
on the southern slopes, the hills possess no other economic value. 

Carnatic. — Geographical Division of Madras . — See Karnatic. 

Cashmere. — Native State, Punjab . — See Kashmir. 

Cassergode {Kdsaragodu; 'Kangercote* ofthe Toh/at-al-MaJdhildm). 
— Town in South Kanara District, Madras; situated on the Chandragiri 
river, in lat. 12® 29' 50" n., and long. 75“ 2' 10" e. ; pop. (1871), 6416 ; 
number of houses, 1178. The southernmost post of the ancient Tuluva 
kingdom, with an ancient fort of the Ikkeri kings. 

Cauvery {Kdveri; the Xdfirjpoq of the Greek geographer Ptolemy). — 
A great river of Southern India, famous alike for its traditional sanctity, 
its picturesque scenery, and its utility for irrigation. Rising in Coorg, 
high up amid the Western Ghdts, in 12° 25' n. lat. and 75° 34' e. long., 
it flows with a generally south-east direction across the plateau of 
Mysore, and finally pours itself into the Bay of Bengal through two 
principal mouths in the Madras District of Tanjore ; total length, about 
475 miles ; estimated ared of drainage basin, 28,000 square miles. It is 
known to devout Hindus as Dakshini Ganga, or the Ganges of the South, 
and the whole of its course is holy ground. According to the legend 
preserved in the Agneya and Skdndd Purdnas, there was once born upon 
earth a girl named Vishnumayd or Lopdmudrd, the daughter of Brahma; 
but her divine father permitted her to be regarded as the child "of a 
mortal, called Kavera-muni. In order to obtain beatitude for her 
adoptive father, she re^blved to become a river Mihose waters should 
purify from all sin. Hence it is that even the hdly Ganga resorts 
underground once in the year to the sojirce of 'the Cauvery, to purge 
herself from the pollution contracted from the crowd® of sinners who 
have bathed in her waters. At Tala Kaveri where the river rises, and at 
Bhdgamandala where it receives its first tributary, stand ancient ten^les 
annually frequented by crowds of pilgrims in th^ month of TuMmdsa 
(October— November). The course of the Cauvery in Coorg is very 

tortuous. Its bed is generally rocky; its banks are high and covered 
with luxuriant vegetation. In the dry season it is fordable almost any- 
where, but during the rains it swells into a torrent 20 or 30 feet deep. 

In this portion of its course it is joined by many tributaries — the 
Kakabe, Kadanur, Kumma-hole, Muttdremutta, Chikka-hole, and 
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Suvarnati Near the frontier, at the station of Frazerpet, it is spanned 
by a magnificent stone bridge, 516 feet in length. On entering Mysore 
the Cauvery passes through a narrow gorge, but presently widens to an 
average breadth of from 300 to 400 yards. Its bed continues rocky, 
so as to forbid all navigation ; but its banks are here bordered with a 
rich strip of wet cultivation. In its course through Mysore, the channel 
is interrupted by no less than twelve anicuts or dams for the purpose 
of irrigation. From the most important of these, known as the Madad- 
katte, an artificial channel is led off 72 miles in length, which irrigates 
an area of 10,000 acres with a revenue of £7000^ and ultimately brings 
a water-supply into the town of Mysore. In this portion of its course 
it forms the two islands of Seringapatam and Sivasamudram, which 
vie in sanctity with the island of Srirangam lower down in Trichino- 
poly District. Enclosing the island of Sivasamudram are the celebrated 
falls of the Cauvery, which are unrivalled for romantic beauty. The 
river here branches into two channels, each of which makes a descent 
of about 200 miles in a succession of rapids and broken cascades. The 
scene has been rendered accessible to visitors by the private muni- 
ficence of a native of Mysore, who has constructed two stone bridges of 
rude but solid workmanship to connect the island with either bank. 
More than one tragic story of former days has gathered round this 
picturesque spot. The Mysore tributaries of the Cauvery are the 
Hemavati, Lakshmantirtha, Lokapavani, Kabbani, and Suvarnavati. 
After entering the territory of Madras, it forms the boundary between 
the two Districts of Coimbatore and Salem for a considerable distance, 
until it strikes into Trichinopoly District. Sweeping past the historic 
rock of Trichinopoly, it breaks at the island of Srirangam into two 
channels, which enclose between them the delta of Tanjore, the garden 
of Southern India. The more northerly of these channels is called the 
COLEROON (Kolidam) ; that which continues the course of the river 
towards the east preserves the name of the Cauvery. On the seaward 
face of the delta ate- the open roadsteads of Negapatam and French 
Karikal. The only navigation on any portion of its course is carried 
on in boats of basket-work. Jn Madras the chief tributaries are 'the 
Bhavani, Noyel, and Amravati. At Erode the river is cro.ssed by the 
mair line of the Madras Railway, by means of an iron-girder bridge, 
1536 feet long with 72 spans, on piers sunk into the solid rock. The 
total cost of this structure was ;^4o,ooo. 

Though the water of the Cauvery is utilised for agriculture in Mysore 
and also in Coimbatore District, it is in the delta that its real value for 
irrigation becomes conspicuous. At Srirangam, just above the point of 
bifurcation, the flood discharge is estimated at 472,000 feet per second. 
The problem of utilising this storehouse of agricultural wealth was first 
grappled with by a prehistoric Hindu king, who constructed a massive 
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dam of unhewn stone, 1080 feet long and from 40 to 60 feet broad, 
across the stream of the Cauvery proper. This dam, which is supposed 
date back to the 4th century a.d., is still in excellent repair, and has 
supplied a typical model to our own engineers. When the British first 
came into possession of Tanjore District, in 1801, it was found that the 
great volume of the water supply was then passing unused down the 
Coleroon, which is mainly a drainage channel ; while the Cauvery 
proper was gradually silting up, and the irrigating channels that take off 
from it were becoming dry. The object of the engineering works that 
have been since constructed is to redress this unequal tendency, and to 
compel either channel to carry the maximum of water that can be put 
to good use. The chief modern work is the dam or anicut across the 
Coleroon, constructed by Sir Arthur Cotton between 1836 and 1838. 
This dam is 2250 feet long, broken by islands into three sections, 
body is of brick, capped with cut stone. Its thickness is 6 feet, sup- 
ported in the rear by an apron of masonry, 21 feet broad. By means 
of an elaborate system of self-acting sluices, which have been con- 
structed in subsequent years, the discharge of the two rivers has now 
been so accurately regulated that neither is being choked with silt, 
while the suri)lus water supply of both is made available for irrigation 
through a countless number of distributaries. The area already irrigated 
from this source in the three Districts of Tanjore, Trichinopoly, and 
South Arcot is about 835,000 acres, yielding a revenue of ^£353^000. 

Cawnpore (correctly, Kdn/ip 24 r). — A British District in the 
Lieutenant-Governorship* of the North-Western Provinces, lying between 
25'’ 56' 15" and 26" 57' N. lat., and between 79’ 34' 45" and 80° 38' e. 
long. ; area, 2336 square miles ; population in 1872, 1,156,055 souls. 
Cawnpore is the westernmost District of the Allahdbad Division ; 
bounded on the north-east by the Ganges, on the west by Farrukhabdd 
and Etdwah, on the south-west by the Jumna (Jamund), and on the east 
by Fatehpur. The administrative headquarters are at Cawnpore City. 

Physical Aspects, — 'Pf^e District of Cawnpore fojiris part of the Do^L, 
or great alluvial plain between the Ganges and the Jdmna ; and it does 
not materially differ in its general featu^s from other portions of that 
monotonous tract. It consists for the most part oi^ a level plateau, 
only varied by the courses of the minor streams whose waters swe^ the 
great boundary rivers, and by the steep ravines which channel the friable 
soil of the plain. The country has a slight general slope toward the 
south-west, and all the river channels trend in* that direction. It is 
divided into four main sections by the streams which collect and carry 
away the surface drainage. The Isan cuts off a small angle to the 
north, joining the Ganges shortly after its entry witjiin the limits of 
Cawnpore ; next come the Pindu and the Rind, which traverse the 
midland portion of the District from end to end ; while to the extreme 
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south, the Sengur falls into the Jumna, and encloses between itself 
and the main stream a triangular wedge of land. The banks of 
the two last-named rivers are marked by extensive ravines of great 
depth, which ramify in every direction from the central gorge. Their 
soil is almost entirely uncultivable, and they have a wild and desolate 
appearance, contrasting strongly with the rich and peaceful aspect 
of the cultivated country above. The clay of the upland plain is 
naturally dry and thirsty, but it has been converted into a prosperous 
agricultural region by the waters of the Ganges Canal. No fewer 
than four branches of that great engineering work enter the District 
of Cawnpore at different points ; while minor distributaries run from 
them in every direction over the surrounding fields. The plain is now 
one of the most flourishing portions of the Dodb, and only an occasional 
strip of i/sdr, whitened by the efflorescence known as reh, breaks the 
general prospect of cultivated fields. No lake of any size, exists in the 
District, but a few small patches of water are formed by the over- 
flow of the canal. After the rains, the lower levels are occupied by 
shallow ponds, particularly where irrigation trenches connected with the 
Ganges Canal intersect the natural lines of drainage, thus producing 
a temporary dam ; but the pools which collect under these circum- 
stances are soon drained dry by the cultivators to water their fields. 
Groves of tamarind and mahud not uncommonly overshadow the village 
temples or the more ambitious mosques. The fauna of the District 
includes leopards, wolves, nilgdi, antelope, deer, foxes, and jackals ; 
partridges, peafowl, and sand-grouse abound, while waterfowl are common 
in the low-lying marshy flats. 

History , — The District of Cawnpore is an administrative creation of 
British rule, not dating further bsick than the latter half of the last 
century. Under the Muhammadan system its various pargands w^ere 
distributed between the Subahs of Allahdbdd and Agra, and its early 
history, so far as known, is identical with that of the surrounding 
Districts. The Dpdb was conquered by Shahdb-ud-din Ghori in 1194 
A.D. ; and it remained a fief of the various dynasties at Delhi until 
the establishmenj: of the Mughal power in the i6th century. Bdbar 
subdued the country in 1529 ; and it became at a somewhat later date 
the cl-iief scene of the protracted struggle between his son Humdyfin 
and the Pathdn chief, Sher Shdh. One or two mosques and other 
public buildings in thp smaller towns still bear witness to the rule of 
Aurangzeb ; but comparatively few traces of the family of Bdbar now 
remain scattered through the^ District, as it contained hardly any towns 
of importance during the palmy epoch of the Mughals. On the decline 
of the Delhi Empire, the country about Cawnpore, with the remainder 
of the Dodb, was overrun by the Marhattds in 1736. It continued in 
their hands till 1747, when it was recovered by Safdar Jang, the Nawab 
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A\'az(r of Oudh. The city of Cawnpore was not founded until after the 
victories of Buxar and Kora in 1764-65, when the Nawib Shuji-ud- 
dauli agreed to pay a tribute of 50 Idkhs of rupees, arid to permit the 
establishment of two cantonments for British troops within his 
dominions, one at Cawnpore and the other at Fatehgarh. The troops 
were at first stationed at Bilgrdm, but were removed to Ca\vnpore in 1 778. 
A city soon sprang up around the military lines, adorned with many 
handsome mosques and other buildings, but bearing its ^recent origin 
somewhat obtrusively upon its face. By the treaty of 1801, the Nawdb 
Wazir ceded to the British the whole lower Dodb, together with other 
territory, in commutation of the stipulated tribute, which experience 
had shown to be in a perpetual condition of arrears. A District of 
Cawnpore was immediately organized, with much more extensive 
boundaries than those which at present limit it, and embracing 
certain pargands now transferred, by the necessity for more active 
and energetic administration, to Etdwah, Farrukhabad, and Fatehpur. 
Our early officials found the country suffering heavily from the 
fiscal exactions of its native rulers; and the first step needful for 
the re-establishment of agricultural prosperity was a reduction of the 
land revenue. A series of reduced settlements were effected at various 
dates in the early part of the present century, and the District began 
rapidly to revive under the firm and peaceful rule of its new masters. 
No special event in the annals of Cawnpore calls for notice before the-i 
unhappy incidents of the Mutiny of 1857. The part which the city 
bore in that great struggle is a matter of imperial rather than of local 
history. Though we never lost possession of the Cawnpore District 
for more than a few days during the whole rebellion, yet we had 
to maintain a continuous contest with the insurgents from May to 
December 1857. Baji Rdo, the, last of the Peshwas, had taken up 
his residence, in exile, at the picturesque little town of Bithtlr 
on the Ganges, in this District On the Peshwd’s death his adopted 
son, Dundhu Panth, was not permitted to assume the titles of his fatlier. 
As ‘ Nini Sahib ' his name has since become jiftiiliar upon every lip. 
Shortly after the outbreak at Meerut, this disaffected prince was placed 
in charge of the treasury at Cawnpor^. Early in June it was thought 
desirable to entrench the barracks, and all Europeans were brought 
within the entrenchment. On the 6th of June, the and Cavalry ^nd ist 
Native Infantry rose in revolt, seized the treasury, broke open the jail, 
and burnt the public offices. They then marched out one stage on the 
road to Delhi, and were joined by the 53rd and 54th regiments. The 
Ndnd immediately went out to their camp, and persuaded them to return. 
He next attacked the entrenched Europeans with a brisk cannonade, 
kept up for three weeks, until the rebel ammunition ^ds exhausted. By 
the 26th of June, the position of the besieged became untenable, and / 
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they capitulated on a sworn promise of protection. The Nand agreed 
to send them to Allahabad, and next day they marched out to the 
ghdt^ and got into the boats ; but before they could push off, they were 
fired on from all sides. Two boats only escaped, one of which was at 
once swamped by a round shot ; the other went down the river under 
fire from both banks, and most of the Europeans were killed. A few 
escaped for a while to Shiurajpur in Fatehpur, where some were 
captured, and the remainder massacred, except four. The soldiers 
in the boats were mostly shot upon the spot ; the women and children 
were carried off to the Savada Kothi, where they were all cut to pieces, 
by the Nana’s orders, at the first sound of Havelock’s guns outside 
Cawnpore. About 200 bodies were taken out of the well into which 
they were thrown, where the well-known Memorial now stands. Have- 
lock fought the battles of Aung and the Pandii Nadi on the 15th of 
JiJly, and next day took Cawnpore by storm. 'Fhe 17th and i8th were 
devoted to the recovery of the city, and the 19th to the destruction of 
Bithur and the Ndnd.’s palaces. Two or three unsuccessful attempts to 
cross into Oudh were hazarded, but no actual advance was made until 
the arrival of reinforcements under General Outram towards the end of 
August. Lord Clyde’s column passed through to the relief of Lucknow 
on the 19th of October, and Colonel (ireathed followed a week later. 
In November, the Gwalior mutineers crossed the Jumna, and, being 
joined by a large force of Oudh rebels, attacked Cawnpore on the 
27th, and obtained possession of the city, which they held till Lord 
Clyde marched in the next evening. On the 6th of December, Lord 
Clyde routed them with great loss, and took all their guns. General 
Walpole then led a column through the country towns, restoring order 
in Akbarpur, Rasulab^d, and Derdpur. The District was not com- 
pletely pacified till after the fall of JCalpi in May 1858 ; but that event 
rendered its reorganization easy, and when Firoz Shah fled through it 
in December 1858, his passage caused no disturbance. 

Population , — Cawnpore is one of the Districts where agriculture 
and population hav6> almost reached their utmost limit, and, in con- 
sequence, a slight' falling off in the number of inhabitants has taken 
place of la|e years. The decr^j^ase is mainly attributable to emigration 
toward other parts of the country, where employment is more easily 
obtaippd. In 1853, the total population was returned at 1,174,556 
persons. In 1865, risen to 1,192,836, showing an increase of 

18,208, or 1*5 per cent. In 1872, the number was ascertained to be 
persons, bejng a falling off of 36,781, or 3*1 per cent The 
area rose somewhat between 1853 and 1865, and fell again between 
the latter year and 1872; but in neither case was the difference 
sufficiently great ta account for the variation in the number of inhabit- 
ants, The Census of 1872, which was taken upon an area of 2336 
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square miles, disclosed a total population of 1,156,055 persons, dis- 
tributed among 1985 villages or townships, and inhabiting an aggregate 
of 272,232 houses. These figures yield the following averages: — 
Persons per square mile, 495 ; villages per square miloi *8 ; houses 
per square mile, 116 ; persons per village, 582 ; persons per house, 4*2. 
Classified according to sex, there were (exclusive of non-Asiatics) — 
males, 619,118; females, 536,321; proportion of -males, 53*6 per cent. 
Classified according to age, there were, under 12 years — males, 182,793 ^ 
females, 158,467 ; total, 341,260, or 29*51 percent. As regards religious 
distinctions, Cawnpore is more essentially Hindu than the neighbouring 
Districts. In 1872, the Census returned 1,065,786 persons, or 92*2 per 
cent, of the total, as adherents of the ancient faith; while only 89,215, 
or 7*8 per cent, were set down as believers in the creed of Isldm. 
Among the Hindu population, the Brahmans rank first, in numbers 
as in caste, with a total of 183,304 persons. The Rdjputs were 
returned at 92,523 persons. These two castes form the chief land- 
liolding bodies in the District The Banias had 37,451 representatives, 
engaged, as usual, in commercial pursuits. Of the inferior castes, 
the Chamars (122,932) were the most numerous; most of whom are 
labourers in the poorest condition. Next come the Ahirs (113,053)) 
Kurmis (58,359), and Kdyasths (15,169). Amongst Musalmdn tribes, 
the Shaikhs are the most important, numbering in all 64,797 souls. 
The village organisation is of the same general type which is common 
throughout the Lower Doab. First comes the body of landowners, 
generally Thakurs or Brdhmans ; below them rank the old hereditary 
cultivators, who possess* rights of occupancy, and are often descen- 
dants or clansmen of former landowners; third in social importance 
are the Banias, shopkeepers, and petty bankers ; the fourth stratum 
consists of tenants-at-will, who till ^the land for a bare subsistence ; 
while the lowest class of all is composed of the artisans and labourers, 
indispensable to the native system, such as the barber, the potter, the 
washerman, the tanner, the scavenger, and the water-carrier. There 
were only two towns in*i872 with a population eroding 5000 souls — 
namely, Cawnpore (122,770) and Bilhaur (5954). •The greater part 
of the inhabitants are scattered over tljp face of the counti^ in small 
villages. The total agricultural population was returned at 564,010, or 
48 *8 per cent, of the whole. 

Agriculture. — The system of tillage in Cawnpore is that common to 
the whole Dodb. There are two main agricultural seasons, the kharif^ 
or autumn harvest, and the rabi., or spring harvest. The kharifexo^^ 
are sown after the first rain in June, and include rice, cotton, bdjra^jodr^ 
moth., and other food-stuffs. Most of these staples are* reaped in 
October, but the early rice is harvested in Septemb^er, while cotton is 
not ready for picking until February. The rabi crops are sown in 
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October or November, and reaped in March or April ; they consist of 
wheat, barley, oats, peas, and pulses. Manure is used, where it can 
be obtained, for both harvests, and land is allowed to lie fallow when- 
ever the cultivator can afford it. Spring and autumn crops are not 
often taken off the same land, but sometimes a crop of early rice is 
reaped in September, and a second crop of some other kind is put into 
the ground in the following month. The staple product of the District 
is wheat, but the cultivation of cotton has received a great impetus since 
the American war. Among the minor crops are to be found oil-seeds, 
opium, spices, tobacco, and potatoes. Sugar-cane is extensively grown 
on the better soils, and indigo is cultivated for the sake of the seed, 
which is exported in large quantities to Behar. The various branches 
of the Ganges Canal afford abundant opportunities for irrigation, and 
the shallow ponds which collect after the rains are used by the villagers 
f 5 r the same object. In pargands Rasiildbdd and Shiur^jpur a succes- 
sion of swampy bottoms, the former bed of a considerable stream, runs 
in an irregular line across the country for about 25 miles ; the water left 
in them after the rainy season is employed to irrigate the spring crops, 
while rice is grown in their moist basins after the surface has been thus 
partially drained. The condition of the agricultural classes in Cawnpore 
is decidedly inferior to that prevalent throughout the Benares Division. 
There is reason to fear that the majority are usually under-fed. No 
statistics are available to show the rates of rent or the conditions of 
occupancy. In 1877, the rates of wages were as follows : Coolies 
and unskilled labourers, 2|d. to 3fd. per diem ; agricultural labourers, 
2^d. to 3d. ; bricklayers and carpenters, 6d. to 2 s. Women receive 
about one-fifth less than men, while children are paid from one-half to 
one-third of the wages of adults. The following were the average prices 
of food-stuffs in 1876 : — Wheat, 24 sers per rupee, or 4s. 8d. per cwt ; 
rice, II sers per rupee, or los. 2d. per cwt. ; jodr^ 39 sers per rupee, 
or 2s. I id. per cwt. ; bdj 7 'a^ 32 sers per rupee, or 3s. 6d. per cwt. 

Natural Calamities , — Cawnpore suffers, like other Districts of the 
Dodb, from drouth*! and its natural consequence, famine. It is not 
so severely visited in this respect as the country farther to the west ; 
but neith^, on the other hand; does it share the comparative immunity 
of the region immediately eastward. It was the most westerly of 
all the Districts which experienced the terrible famine of 1770. In 
1783-84, both autumn and spring crops failed, and the people and 
cattle died by thousands. The distress was worst beyond the Jumna, 
and the starving hordes of Bundelkhand crossed the river into Cawn- 
pore only to die on their arrival. The next great drought was that 
of 1803-4, when most of the khartf crops and the whole rabi harvest 
perished for want of rain. The famine of 1837 visited Cawnpore with 
frightful severity. During July, August, and September no rain fell. 
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and not a blade of vegetation was produced ; the cattle died in herds, 
and whole villages were depopulated. The parganis along the Ganges 
suffered most ; and though revenue was remitted and relief works were 
started, immense tracts of arable land fell out of cultivation, as neither 
men nor cattle were left to till them. A little of the autumn crops 
escaped along the Jumna, and a few patches were cultivated for the 
spring harvest by means of irrigation. In 1 860-61, the distress was 
worst in the Upper Doab and Rohilkhand, but did not reach so far 
east as Cawnpore in its fullest intensity. The scai;city wals quite 
sufficient, however, to put pressure on the lower classes, and crimes 
against property became much 'more frequent than usual. In 1868-69 
and 1873-74, Cawnpore escaped almost unhurt ; and it is hoped that 
the existing means of communication, combined with the splendid 
opportunities for irrigation afforded by the Ganges Canal, will suffice to 
protect it in future from the worst extremity of famine. ^ 

C0 fn f fierce and Trade^ etc . — The District as a whole has a considerable 
agricultural trade in raw materials, especially grain, cotton, and indigo- 
seed. In the city of Cawnpore, saddlery, boots, and other leathern 
articles are manufactured in large quantities. The Elgin and Mayo 
Cotton Mills afford employment to a great number of hands, and 
supply the native weavers with yarn for their looms. Leather goods, 
textile fabrics, and tents are largely exported. For many years past, 
Cawnpore showed a tendency to increase its business, somewhat to the 
detriment of other local markets, such as Farrukhabdd. It has long 
been the principal entrepot for commerce arriving from Oudh, Rohil- 
khand, the remoter Doib villages, and Bundelkhand. Quite lately, 
however, symptoms of a reactionary tendency have been observed, owing 
doubtless to the extension of the railway system, which favours the 
development of local centres and, the general diffusion of commerce. 
The bankers and large traders of Cawnpore are chiefly Banias and 
Kshattriyas. They have correspondents at Calcutta, Patna, Benares, 
Mirzapur, Allahabdd, Agra, and Hdthras ; and they act in turn as agents 
for firms at those places. The means of coiMAunication are ample. 
The East Indian Railway passes through th6 whole length of the 
District, with five stations within its boundaries. The Oudh and 
Rohilkhand Railway sends its Cawnpore branch across the river Ganges 
by a girder bridge, and has a station at the town. The Grand Trunk 
Road also traverses the District, parallel to the Gaages, with a length 
of 64 miles; it conveys most of the local heavy traffic. There are 
other metalled roads to Kdlpi and to Hamirpur (crossing the Jumna 
by pontoon bridges) ; while unmetalled roads, raised and bridged 
throughout, connect all the minor locM centres. A ^eat deal of 
country produce, such as grain, indigo-seed, wood^ and hides, is still 
conveyed by the water-way of the Ganges and the Jumna. 
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Administration. — The ordinary staff of the District consists of a 
Collector-Magistrate, two Joint Magistrates, an Assistant, and two 
Deputies. In 1876, the whole amount of revenue — imperial, muni- 
cipal, and local — raised in the District amounted to ^^303, 361, or 5s. 6d. 
per head of the population. In the previous year, the local funds were 
returned at ^£^6,22^, and the local expenditure at ;^23,369. In 1875 
the strength of the regular police force was 986 officers and men main- 
tained at a cost of 1,345. These figures show one policeman to 
every 2*39 square miles and every 1171 of the population; with an 
expenditure at the rate of 1^4, 14s. per square mile, and 2|^d. per 
inhabitant. The regular police was supplemented by a body of 2985 
chaiikiddrs or village watchmen, or one to every 350 of the population. 
The District jail contained in 1875 a daily average of 371 prisoners, 
of whom 343 were males and 28 females. The average cost per 
prisoner was ;2^3, 7s. 3d, and the average earnings of each inmate 
amounted to 4s. There are 29 imperial and 4 local post offices 
in the District. The Government has a telegraph office at Cawnpore, 
and the East Indian Railway has offices at all its stations. Education 
was carried on in 1875 by means of 377 schools, with a roll-call of 
11,060 scholars; being an average of 6*19 square miles for each 
school, and a percentage of *95 scholars upon the total population ; 
25 of these schools are for female education. The total cost of the 
educational establishment in 1876 amounted to ;^7295 ; of which, 
^2781 was paid from provincial revenue, and ;^45i4 from local 
funds. For fiscal purposes Cawnpore is subdivided into 9 tahsils 
and 10 pargands. The District contains only one municipality — 
Cawnpore city. In 1875-76, its municipal income amounted to 
^11,193, and its gross expenditure to ;^io,977 ; the incidence of 
municipal taxation being at the rate^of is. 5|d. per head. 

Medical Aspects. — The climate of Cawnpore is like that of the other 
Dodb Districts. From the middle of April to the ist of July it is 
excessively hot and dry, and westerly winds prevail. After this, the 
monsoon is ushered by damp east winds. ^Fhe rainy season lasts 
till the end of SeiJtemoer or beginning of October ; the cold w^eather 
commences about the ist of November. The District is on the whole 
well drained, an& is therefore fairly healthy during the rains. The 
average annual rainfall for the ii years ending 1871 was 32*0 inches. 
During this period, the maximum was 48*7 inches in 1867, and the 
minimum was ii*o inches in i86o?* The total number of deaths 
reported in 1875 was 26,790, or 23*10 per thousand of the population ; 
the average death-rate per thousand during the previous six years 
was 25*55. * There are 6 dispensaries in the DistricWat Cawnpore, 
Nawdbganj, Gener^lganj, Bhognipur, Ghdtarapur, and Derapur ; the first 
three being in the city and station. During the year 1875, 24,942 
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persons were treated in these institutions, of whom 612 were in-door 
patients and 24,330 out-door. The total receipts amounted to ^£902, 
and the expenditure on the establishment to ;^403. 

Oawnpore City. — Administrative headquarters of Cawnpore Dis- 
trict, North-Western Provinces, lying on the right bank of the river 
(Janges, 130 miles above its junction with the Jumna at Allahdbid. 
Lat. 26° 28' 15" N., and long. 8o‘''23' 45'' e. Distant from Calcutta 
628 miles north-west, from Delhi 266 miles south-east. Cawnpore is 
the fourth city in size and importance of the North-Westerif Provinces ; 
it covers an area of 6079 acres, contains 33,391 houses, and has a 
l)opulation, according to the Census of 1872, of 122,770 souls. Ele- 
vation above sea level, about 500 feet. 

Situation and Appearance . — The cantonments and civil station of 
Cawnpore lie along the right bank of the Ganges, while the native city 
stretches inland toward the south-west, and also fills up the spaoje 
between the military and civil portions of the European quarter. 
Starting from the east, on the Allahdbad road, the race-course first 
meets the eye of the approaching visitor. The Native Cavalry Lines 
succeed to the westward, after which comes the brigade parade ground. 
North-east of the latter, lie the European Infantry barracks; while the 
intervening ground, between these cantonments and the river bank, is 
occupied by the Memorial Church, the club, the artillery lines, and the 
various military offices. The city covers the plain north of the parade 
ground ; and the Ganges shore is here lined by the Memorial Gardens, 
enclosing the famous well. Still farther to the west stands the civil 
station, with the Bank of* Bengal, Christ Church, the theatre, and other' 
European buildings. Old Cawnpore lies three miles farther along the 
river side, separated from the present city by fields and gardens. The 
modern origin of Cawnpore deprives it of architectural attractions; 
and it cannot boast of such ancient palaces or handsome mansions 
as adorn Agra, Benares, and other historic capitals. The few buildings 
with any pretensions to beauty or elegance have been erected during 
■the last fifty years by bankers, merchants, or plea<^rs; and the general 
aspect of the streets discloses little beyond mudf^ hu*?s and plain brick 
edifices. 

History . — Cawnpore possesses no historical interest in early times, 
being a purely modern creation to meet the military and administrative 
needs of the British Government. The city first arose after the defeats 
of Shujd-ud-dauld, Nawdb Wazir of Oudh, at Buxar, in October 1764, 
and at Kora, in May 1765. The Nawdb then concluded a treaty with 
the British, granting them the right of stationing troops at two places in 
his dominions, Cawnpore and Fatehgarh.’ One of the detachments, 
however, was at first quartered at Bilgram ; and it jvas not till 1778 
that the present site became the advanced frontier outpost in this por- 
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tion of the newly-acquired territory. From the location of a large 
body, of troops in Cawnpore, the town sprang rapidly into importance 
as a trading mart, and has now developed into a commercial city of 
the first rank. In i8oi, the surrounding country came finally into 
our possession, by cession from the Nawdb Wazfr, and the headquarters 
of a District were fixed in the city. No events of historical note 
occurred between the annexation and the Mutiny of 1857 ; but in that 
year Cawnpore was rendered memorable by the leading part which it 
played in the operations of the mutineers. "J'he struggle with the rebels 
lasted from May to December ; but the station itself was never lost for 
more than a few days. News of the outbreak at Meerut reached 
Cawnpore on the 14th of May. Eleven days later, the Ndnd Dundhu 
Panth of Bithur, adopted son of the last Peshwd, Bi)i Rio, was 
placed in charge of the treasury ; and, on the 30th of May, the entrench- 
ment of the European barracks began. On the 6th of June, the native 
troops mutinied, sacked the treasury, broke open the jail, and burnt the 
public offices. Next day, the Ndnd opened fire on the entrenchments, 
which had no further fortification than a mud parapet, 5 feet in 
height. After three weeks’ cannonade, the position became untenable, 
and the garrison capitulated under a promise of personal security and 
safe conduct to Allahdbdd. On the 27th, they embarked in boats on 
the Ganges for Allahabad, at the Sdtti Chaura g/uif, a landing-place 
near the spot where the Memorial Gardens now stand. Before they 
could put off, they were treacherously fired upon from the bank, and all 
destroyed or captured, except one boat load, which escaped for the time 
into Fatehpur District. The prisoners, inclining women and children, 
were crowded into a house at Cawnpore, and finally massacred by the 
Nand’s orders, in the Savada Kothi, near the East Indian Railway. 
On the i6tb of July, Havelock stormed the city, and the Nana fled 
precipitately to Bithur. Four days later, General Neill arrived with 
a reinforcement of 400 Europeans. Havelock thrice advanced unsuc- 
cessfully into Oudh, and retreated at last to Cawnpore, on the roth of 
August. Shortly afier, Creneral Outram reachVJrd the city, and marched 
on to the relief of Lucknow, which was successfully accomplished on 
the 25th. Lord Clyde’s and Col. Greathed’s columns passed through 
on different occasions in October ; and on the 26th of November, the 
Gwalior mutineers approached Cawnpore. General Windham attacked 
and defeated the rebel force ; but, being strengthened by Oudh insur- 
gents, they again assaulted the city, which they wrested from us on the 
27th. They held it, however, only for a single night, as Lord Clyde’s 
force marched in on the evening of the 28th, drove out the mutineers, 
and utterly defeated them** next day, outside the city, with the loss 
of all their guns. After the re-organization of the District, the site of 
the massacre was laid out as Memorial Gardens, and an ornamental 
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building was placed over the well into which the bodied were flung. 
The surrounding wall is pierced with rows of lancet windows or open- 
ings, having trefoiled mullions ; and handsome bronze doors close the 
entrance. Within stands a marble figure of an angel by Baron Maro- 
chettL The well forms the chief object of interest to visitors in a city 
otherwise devoid of architectural interest. A Memorial Church 
also occupies the site of General Wheeler’s intrenchments in the 
cantonment. The style is Romanesque, and th*^ material consists 
of massive red brick, relieved by buttresses and copings of buff 
freestone. 

Population , — The Census of 1872 returned the total population of 
Cawnpore city and station at 122,770 souls; comprising 90,582 Hindus, 
31,894 Muhammadans, and 294 Christians or ‘ others.’ Of these, 67,663 
were males and 55,107 females. » 

Coj?imtmicaiio 7 is^ Trade,, etc, — I'he Ganges forms the natural waterway 
for the traffic of Cawnpore, and still carries a large portion of the heavy 
trade. The Ganges canal, which passes just south of the city, is also 
navigable, and affords means of communication for a considerable number 
of country boats. The East Indian Railway from Allahabdd to Delhi 
has a station about a mile west of the city ; and the Lucknow branch 
of the Oudh and Rohilkhand line, after crossing the Ganges by a 
girder bridge, passes between the native quarter and the cantonments, 
and joins the East Indian Railway a little west of the Cawnpore station. 
The Grand Trunk Road from Calcutta to Delhi also runs through the 
city and military lines; while other roads branch off southward to 
Kdlpi and Hami'rpur, and northward over the railway bridge, to Unao 
and Lucknow. The chief trade of Cawnpore consists in the manufac- 
ture of leather goods, a branch of industry which is rapidly developing 
from year to year. Two large cotton mills give employment to a con- 
siderable number of operatives, who manufacture yarn, cloth, and 
tents, and supply the native weavers with material for their craft. 
These two items of leather and cotton goods m^e up the principal 
export trade of Cawnpore ; but the city also forms a^ great grain mart, 
where agricultural produce from Bundeychand, Oudh, and the middle 
Doib is collected for despatch by rail. The commerce of Cawnpore 
has steadily increased for many years past, somewhat to the detripient 
of Fatehgarh, Mirzdpur, and other local trading centres; but the 
development of the railway system in Upper India is already acting 
so as to decentralize the trade, by creating intermediate marts at the 
principal stations. The internal affairs of the town are managed by a 
niunicipal committee of 18 members, of whom 6 are official and 12 
elective. The total municipal income in 1875 -.76 amounted to 
ftpm taxes, ;^7242, or is. sfd. per head of population 
(98,476) within the limits of the municipality. 
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</6ded Districts. — A term applied to the territory in the Deccan 
ceded to the British in 1800 after the downfall of Tipd, for the main- 
tenance of the Nizdm’s Subsidiary Force. — See Hyderabad State. 

Ceded and Conquered Provinces.— A term formerly applied to 
the ‘Provinces ceded by the Nawib Vizier' of Oudh in 1801, includ- 
ing Allahdbid, Azimgarh, Farrukhdbdd, Etdwah, Gorakpur, etc., with a 
total revenue of Sicca rupees 13,523,474 (see Aitchison's Treaties, 
vol. ii. pp. 1 00-103, ed. 1876). They formed the nucleus of the 
North-Western Provinces, and still constitute the eastern portion of 
that Lieutenant-Governorship. 

Central India Agency.— I'he collective name given to the eight 
groups of Native States known as the Indore, Gwalior, Bhopal, 
Bundelkhand, Baohelkhand, Bhil, Western Malwa, and Guna 
‘"Agencies,' — each of which see separately. The Central India Agency 
is under the direct political supervision of the Government of Indi^u 

Central Provinces. — 'fhe name given to the territory under the 
administration of a Chief Commissioner, lying between 17" 50' and 
24“ 27' N. lat., and between 76 and 85" 15' e. long., nearly coincident 
with the old geogra])hical divi.sion of Gondwdna. Population in 1872, 
9,251,229; area, 112,912 square miles. 

Physical Aspects . — 'fhe tract falls naturally into several distinct areas, 
marked out b)' their physical features, and in a great measure by 
geological structure. To the north extends the Vindhyan tableland 
(including the Districts of Sagar (Saugor) and Damoh), which sheds its 
waters northwards into the valley of the Ganges. Throughout this 
region, the surface is formed by the dei)0sits styled Viiidhydn, except 
in the large tracts where the Vindhyan strata are concealed by the 
overflowing volcanic rocks of the-, great Deccan trap area. South of 
Sdgar (Saugor) and Damoh, in the valley of the Narbada (Nerbudda), 
come Mandla (which includes the ujiper course of the river before it 
debouches into the plains), Jabalpur (Jubbulpore), Narsinhpur, 
Hoshangabad, andViCi part of Nimar, the rest of which lies in the 
valley of the 'Fapti. Fhis area chiefly consists of alluvial and tertiary 
deposits, with a narrow belt of^ older rocks along the southern side of 
the valley. Continuing southwards, the next cluster of Districts comprises 
Betwl, Chhindwara, Seoni, and Balaghat, which occupy the extensive 
highlands constituting the Sdtpura tableland, in great part formed oi 
the Deccan traps resting upon crystalline rocks, or upon sandstone and 
other rocks of later date. These Districts at their central plateaux 
attain a height of about 2000 feet. Still farther to the south extends 
the great Ndgpiir plain, formed by the valleys of the Wardha and 
Wdinganga, which comprises the Districts of Nagpur, Wardha, 
Bhandara, and Chanda. This region has no great elevation. It 

[Senteuce continued on page 352. 
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Area and Population of Territory under the Administration 
OF THE Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces (1877). 
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rests principally on gneissose and trap rocks, the former predomi- 
nating in Nagpur and Bhanddra, the latter in Wardha, eastwards. 
Below the ghdts lies the Chhatisgarh plain, a low expanse of red 
soil, containing the Districts of Raipur and Bilaspur. In this 
Division is also included the District of Sambalpur, a rugged and 
jungly country, composed of crystalline and metamorphic rocks.^ 
Sambalpur is not, however, part of Chhatisgarh proper, either 
geographically or historically. It was originally attaclied to the South- 
Western Frontier Agency of Bengal, and lies principally in the valley of 
the Mahdnadi. Last of all, to the extreme south, almost cut off by 
forests and wild semi-independent States, is a strip of territory, of varied 
geological structure, stretching along the left bank of the Goddvari, 
sfyled the Upper Godavari District. 

Thus a hill plateau is. succeeded by a lowland plain, and again a 
larger and loftier plateau by a larger plain, ending in a mass of hill and 
forest, which is probably the wildest part of the whole Indian peninsula. 
But even the comparatively level portions of this area are broken by 
isolated peaks and straggling hill ranges ; and nowhere in India are the 
changes of soil and vegetation more rapid and marked than in the 
Narbadi (Nerbudda) country. ‘ There,' writes Mr. Charles Grant, ‘ in the 
pleasant winter months, the eye may range over miles of green corn- 
lands, broken only by low black boundary ridges or dark twisting foot- 
paths. The horizon is bounded here and there by hill ranges, which 
seem to rise abruptly from the plain ; but oh approaching them, the 
heavy green of their slopes is found to be divided from the softer hues 
of the young wheat by broad belts of gravelly soil, —here carpeted with 
short sward and dotted with noWe trees, there uncovered, and con- 
trasting their brown-red tints with the deep black of the valley lands. 
But the greenness of English scenery is wanting. It is only in 
favoured reaches of the rivers, where the pools never dry up, that the 
water-loving shrubs k§ep their verdure and bfilliancy throughout the 
year.' On the Sdtpuras, the grander alternations of scenery are even 
more frequent. ‘ The hills ^re higher and more abrupt, the black- 
soil deposits deeper, and the water supply more abundant. In the 
midst>of the grim rolling plateaux of basalt lurk little valleys cultivated 
like gardens, — oases of sugar-cane and opium, — which, but for their 
inaccessibility, would tempt away the best cultivators of the plains.' 
The rivers, with their rapid streams and limpid waters, lend a singular 
charm to the Province. Such is the sacred ' Narbada, as it dashes 
through the glens, and leaps in wild waterfalls from the heights of 
Amarkantak, its bright waters glistening against the black basaltic rock, 
or as it winds along the narrow channel between the glittering ‘ Marble 
Rocks,’ or works itself into the whirlpool, of Makrdi; and such are 
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the Wardha and Wainganga, foaming, after the rains, in torrents along 
their deep and rocky beds ; and the Godavari, where it forces a 
passage through the heart of the mountains which mark the frontier of 
the Province. At this point the Godavari may justly claim the title 
of the Indian Rhine. Pent in for 20 miles between the hills, the river 
flows in a deep and narrow channel, wdth a fierce current that sometimes 
lashes itself into boiling whirlpools, till, escaping from its prison, it 
spreads itself in a broad smooth surface, and, flowing on in a mighty 
stream, leaves the Central Provinces behind. To the east, in Bhanddra 
and parts of Chdnda District, lies the lake country of the Province. 

* There,* says Sir R. Temple, ‘ an irrigation tank is not a piece of 
water with regular banks, crowned with rows or avenues of trees, with 
an artificial dyke and sluices, and with fields around it, but it is an 
irregular expanse of water; its banks are formed by rugged hil 4 s, 
covered with low forests that fringe the margins where the wild beasts 
repair to drink ; its dykes, mainly shaped out of spurs from the hills, 
are thrown athwart the hollows, a part only being formed by masonry ; 
its sluices often consist of chasms or fissures in the rock ; its broad 
surface is often, as the monsoon approaches, lashed into surging and 
crested wav^s.* Nawagaon, the largest of these lakes, is 17 miles in 
circumference, with a depth in places of 90 feet. Nor have the Hindus 
failed to appreciate the beauties of the country. Wherever, as at 
Bheraghat, a splendid view unfolds itself ; wherever, as at Muktagiri, 
the plash of a waterfall echoes through the trees, — there in all likelihood 
rises an ancient temple. •The spirit of the old native worship yet lives 
in the legends that consecrate these lovely scenes. 

Forests , — The Central Provinces cover an area of 113,797 square 
miles, of which little more than a foi^rth is under cultivation. Yet the 
forests are not so important as might have been expected. The greater 
part of the waste land is covered by scrub jungle, and produces but 
dittle valuable timber. Nature may have doomed the stony highlands to 
barrenness, but the improvidence of man has desolated many of the 
fertile tracts. Each most valuable tree has had vd sjj^cial enemy. The 
teak fell before the ravages of the charcoal-burner, who found that its 
close-grained wood produced the most concentrated® fuel. The sdi 
(Shorea robusta), when tapped, supplies an excellent resin ; and many a 
noble tree has consequently been girdled and left to perish. But still 
more destructive has proved the habit of ddhya or nomad cultivation 
by fire, now fortunately on the wane. At present, the northern part of 
the Province is almost destitute of tree forests. In the south, amid 
the scanty population in the hill chiefships which border tfhe Ndgpur 
and Chhatisgarh plains, the forests have suffered least Under the 
system of conservancy introduced in i860, some progress has been made 
in arresting the course of destruction. The woodland is divided into 
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reserved forests, under the special control and management of the 
Forest Department, with an aggregate area in 1876 of 2391 square 
miles; and unreserved or excess wastes, which, at the Settlement, 
Government retained for itself. These latter are managed by the 
District officers. Experience shows that wherever fire is kept out of 
the forests, the power of natural reproduction may be relied upon. In 
1876-77, an attempt was made to protect 517,890 acres; dnd actual 
protection from fire was afforded to 504,824 acres. The total cost 
amounted to ;^ioio, the average being ;^i, 4s. per square mile. 

Coal . — The large coal-fields which extend under various parts of 
the Central Provinces, and the excellence of the iron ores, gave rise to 
expectations which at present seem unlikely to be realized. For the 
most part, on analysis, the coal has proved of inferior quality. It con- 
tains neither sufficient fixed carbon for iron smelting, nor combustible 
volatile gases to such an amount as to adapt it for generating steam. At 
present the only important colliery is that at Warora, which turned out 
10,700 tons of fair quality in 1876. Since then, however, the production 
has largely increased, in consequence of the consumption of this coal 
by the Great Indian Peninsular Railway Company. 

Aborigines . — The Sdtpura plateau, stretching east and west for nearly 
600 miles, with the wheat fields of the Narbada valley on the one hand" 
and the rice lands of the Nilgpur plain on the other, forms the true 
barrier between Northern and Southern India. In this natural fastness, 
the so-called aboriginal tribes have found refuge, retreating on either side 
before the waves of Aryan immigration which Swept forward from the 
Deccan and from Hindustan. Army after army invaded the Deccan, 
and Hindu dynasties rose and fell ; but the forests of Gondwina lay 
apart from ,the line of march ; and while the ravages of war wasted the 
rich cities of the plains, the refugees were slowly gathering strength 
and confidence. By degrees they issued from the Sdtpura Hills, and 
occupied the rich valleys beneath. But the superiority of the Aryan 
race manifested itself in peace as in war ; and step by step the aboriginal 
tribes were driven ^ba& a second time to the stony uplands, as the 
Hindu farmers in increasing numbers cleared the fertile plains below. 
Those who remaiiied were absorbed by the higher race, and now form 
the lowest stratum of the Hindu social system. 

History.— Tht early history of the Province consists' entirely of the 
conjectural interpretation of fragmentary inscriptions, which record 
the names of unknown princes, and relate their deeds with oriental 
hyperbole. We learn how their beneficence made earth better than 
heaven, hovfthe world trembled at the march of their elephants, and 
how the sea was swollen by the tears of queens widowed by their 
conquests. But from this source little positive knowledge can be 
obtained. It seems established that in the 5th century a race of foreign 
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{yavana) origin ruled from the S^tpura plateau. Again, between the 
loth and 13th centuries, we can discern a distinguished line of iLunar 
Rijput princes governing the country round Jabalpur (Jubbulpore), 
while a territory south of the Sdtpuras was held by the fire-descended 
Pramira princes of Malwd. The Chdnda dynasty of Gonds probably 
rose to power as early as the loth or nth century; and the Haihai- 
Bdnsf kings of Chhatfsgarh trace their origin to the remotest antiquity. 

Before, however, we leave this dim and misty borderland, and pass 
into the realms of history, we are confronted by a problem, which 
deserves some notice. Who were the Gaulis ? Were the historical Gond 
kingdoms preceded by a race of shepherd kings? On the Sdtpura 
plateau, in Nimdr and Sdgar (Saugor) Districts, and in parts of the 
Ndgpur Division, every ruin of an unknown age, every legend that 
cannot be traced to Hindu mythology, is assigned to the Gauli prince. 
Of these shadowy personages the most striking is Asd, the Ahir chief, 
whose story Ferishta relives. Towards the close of the 14th century, 
there dwelt on the summit of a lofty hill in Khandesh a rich herdsman 
chief, whose ancestors had held their estates for 700 years. He had 
ten thousand cattle, twenty thousand sheep, and a thousand mares. 
His followers numbered two thousand, and he had built himself a strong 
fortress. But the people, to whom his benevolence had endeared him, 
still called him by the familiar name of Asd the Ahir (herdsman), and 
thus his fort has received the name of Asirgarh. It is, however, with 
regard to Deogarh that the Gauli traditions gather most consistence. 
Deogarh was, it is said, the last seat of Gauli power ; and the names yet 
survive of the successive chiefs, until Jdtbd, the favourite and minister 
of Mansur and Gansiir, the two last Gauli princes, murdered his bene- 
factors, and founded the Gond dyna^sty of Deogarh. 

But whatever importance we may be disposed to attach to the 
legendary Gaulis, the history proper of Gondwdna only begins in the 
1 6th century. Ferishta indeed mentions a line of princes, whether 
Gond or not is uncertain, who reigned at Kherld on the Sdtpura plateau, 
and enjoyed ‘ great wealth and power, being possdssefl of all the hills of 
Gondwdna and other countries.’ They^first appear in 1398 a.d. ; and 
for a brief space they succeeded in maintaining a precarious independ- 
ence, by playing off the rulers of Malwd and the Bdhmani kings gainst 
each other. But, in 1467, Kherld fell before the Bdhmani power, and, 
after a last expiring effort, the Kherld dynasty disappears from history. 
But in the next century the Gonds asserted themselves with more lasting 
success. As the Muhammadan power of Mdlwd gradually decayed, 
Sangrdm Sdh, the forty-eighth Rdjd of the*Gond line of Gaftid-Mandla, 
issued from the Mandla highlands, and extended his dominion over 52 
gdrhs, comprising the present District of Sdgar (Saugor), Damoh, 
Hoshangdbdd, Narsinhpur, and Jabalpur, besides Mandla and Seonl 
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In the 1 6th century, also, the almost immemorial Haihai-Bdnsi 
line of Chhatisgarh emerges into the light of history; and in the 
succeeding century, the Gond princes of Deogarh transformed them- 
selves from obscure aboriginal chiefs into a powerful Muhammadan 
dynasty. From the rise of the Gond power until the advent of the 
Marhattis, Gondwdna enjoyed practical independence. The Gonds 
willingly owned the supremacy of the Emperor at Delhi, and the 
distant monarch wisely contented himself with nominally including in 
his dominions the wild and rugged country of the Gonds. With all its 
drawbacks, this was a happy period for Gondw^na. The people pros- 
pered under a rude feudal system ; and the tanks and tombs and 
palaces, and above all the battlemented stone walls, long since too wide 
for the shrunken city within, testify to the ability and beneficence of the 
princes. Indeed, the rulers appear to have been in advance of their 
subjects ; and much of the improvement then effected arose from the 
prudent liberality with which the wiser Rdjas encouraged Hindu husband- 
men to settle in the land. But the invasion of the Marhattis abruptly 
ended the peaceful progress ofGondwana. In the ten years from 1741 
to 1751, the BhonsU family established its dominion over the three king- 
doms of Deogarh, Chdnda, and Chhatisgarh, while the last Gond dynasty, 
that of Garhd-Mandla, fell before the same race in 1781. The founders 
of the Marhattd power had the virtues as well as the vices of military 
leaders; and at first the Gond people felt the effect of the conquest less than 
their feudal chiefs. But by the end of the 1 8th century, the Marhattds 
began to suffer from the want of money, and every variety of fiscal expedient 
was contrived to grind taxes from the unfortunate people. In short, a 
poor man could neither shelter nor clothe himself, nor earn his bread, 
nor eat it, nor marry, nor rejoice,^, nor even ask his gods for better 
weather, without contributing on each individual act to the neces- 
sities of his alien rulers. This oppression brought about its natural 
result. The ruined husbandman forsook his farm, and joined the 
robber-bands that wandered through the count/y. By degrees these 
increased in number ; and from their standing camps in the Narbadil 
valley, a marauding cavalry, under the name of Pinddrfs, spread deso- 
lation over the land. Encumbered neither by tents nor baggage, 
and riding* in parties of two or three thousand, they carried fire and 
sword wherever they went, even to the gates of the capital. So lasting 
has proved the terror they inspired, that to this day there are places 
in the valley of the Wardha where the shopkeepers will not publicly 
expose their goods. Thus, harassed in every way, the country had 
become utterly exhausted, when, in 1818, Apd Sdhib was finally 
deposed. At that time the English annexed the region since known as 
the Sdgar (Saugor) and Narbadd (Nerbudda) territories, while under- 
taking the management of what remained of the BhonsH kingdom 
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during the minority of Raghoji iii. Raghoji attained his majority in 
1830 ; but on his death in 1853, without a child, his dominions lapsed 
to the British Government. At first, it may be that the Administration 
erred in overrating the resources of the country ; but under the more 
lenient assessment of later years an era of prosperity has begun. 

In i860, the Nizim ceded a strip of territory on the left bank of the 
Godavari, now styled the Upper Goddvari District In 1861, the 
‘ Central Provinces * were formed by the union of the Sdgar (Saugor) 
and Narbadd (Nerbudda) territories with the Ndgpur Province. In 
1864, the new administration obtained an accession of territory by the 
addition of the Nimdr District; and in the following year it received 
a further accretion of 700 square miles of country, which formerly 
constituted the Native State of Bijeraghogarh in Central India, but 
had been confiscated in 1857. ^ 

Aborigines , — Though Gondwdna comprised the greater part of the 
Cent al Provinces, the non- Aryan tribes now form a minority of the 
population. TheCensus of 1872 returned their total number at 2,014,731, 
of whom 1,669,835 inhabited British territory, and 344,896 the Feuda- 
tory States. The proportion of these tribes to the total population of each 
District varies from 62*5 in Mandla, to only 4*63 in Sdgar. Though 
the term ‘ aborigines ’ is commonly applied to them, it must be remem- 
bered that this is merely a convenient expression, serving to distinguish 
the tribes in question from races of Aryan descent. In the gravels 
and clays which apparently mark the Miocene and the Pliocene 
periods, remains of animals now extinct in India coexist with the 
bones of others still found in the Central Provinces. Of later date, 
however, and scattered through the upper soils of large areas, agate 
knives and implements have been dug up in the Narbadd (Nerbudda) 
and Ndgpur country ; and to a yet later epoch belong the polished celts, 
axes, and other shaped stone implements, which exactly resemble those 
abundantly found in Northern Europe. Beyond these indications, we 
know nothing of any inhabitants of the Provinces who may have pre- 
ceded the so-called aboriginal tribes. These ^Dnsjpt of a southern and 
a northern section, distinguished as the Dravidian and the Kolarian 
races. From their curious intermixftire within a « limited area, Mr. 
Hislop concludes that the Dravidians, entering India by the north-west, 
here crossed the stream of Kolarian immigrants from the nwth-east 
One of the Gond hymns, which he has preserved, relates how the Gonds 
were created near Mount Diwdlagiri in the Himalayas; how their 
gluttonous and impure habits caused a foul odour to arise, which 
offended the nostrils of Mahddeva ; and* how Mah^deva, jvhile bathing, 
made a squirrel out of part of his body, and sent it to flee with tail 
erect before the Gonds. The Gonds pursued the sf^uirrel, and followed 
it into a cave, which was the god^s prison on earth. Then Mfihddeva 
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arose arid placed a stone i 6 cubits long at the entrance of the cave, and 
stationed a giant to guard it But four brothers had remained behind. 
They travelled on over hill and dale, till by the jungly road they reached 
Kdchikopa Lohdrgarh, the Iron valley in the Red Hills. There they 
found a giant, who was at first inclined to eat them ; but becoming 
pacified, gave them his seven daughters in marriage. From these 
unions sprang the present Gond race. This legend, at any rate, is 
consistent with the theory that the Gonds entered the country from the 
north, and intermarried with the inhabitants they found there. Pointing 
to the same conclusion is the fact, that till lately they buried their dead 
with the feet turned northward, so that the corpse might be ready to 
be borne to the home of its people. But apart from these specu- 
lations, the Gonds justly claim attention as in some degree a progressive 
rafe, which, with Aryan peoples all around, succeeded in forming, and 
for 200 years upholding an independent power, and which still main- 
tains its separate nationality. From the upper classes, indeed, the pure 
Gond is rapidly disappearing. Most of the so-called Gond chiefs, and 
of the families which call themselves ‘ Rdj-Gond ^ or ‘ Royal Gond,* are 
of mixed blood, though with the aboriginal type still dominant. Yet 
while they outdo the Hindus themselves in ceremonial refinements, 
purifying even their faggots before using them for cooking, they 
retain a taint of their old mountain superstitions ; some still seek to 
atone for their desertion of the gods of their fathers, by worshipping 
them in secret once every four or five years, and by placing cow*s 
flesh to their lips, wrapped in a cloth, so as not to break too openly 
with the Hindu divinities. But the plebeian or Dhdr-Gond is generally 
of purer blood, owing to the contempt with which the Hindus regard 
him. The lowest of the Hindu castes ranks above him, and only the 
Mhdrs and Dhers take place beneatn him in the social scale. To him 
the contact of a higher civilisation has brought harm rather than good. 
Amid a Hindu population, his stalwart limbs make him a useful drudge, 
but his spirit is broken, and his old frankness «has vanished. In the 
highlands, howevei^ th^ Gond, less contaminated by Hindu influence, 
appears to greater advantage. In the Feudatory State of Bastdr, the 
hill tribes constitute at least thfee-fifths of the population. There the 
Mdrids form the most numerous caste. The Maria carries a small iron 
knife iS his girdle, and a hatchet hangs from his shoulders ; but his 
favourite weapon is the bow. This is made of bamboo ; and a strip of 
the bark of the same useful plant, secured by cords to the ends, sup- 
plies the bowstring; the arrows are of many forms, but all pointed 
with iron. The Mdrids are most skilful archers ; they use the feet to 
bend the bow, while they draw the string with both hands, sending an 
arrow almost through the body of a deer. The Mdris are still wilder, 
and invariably fly from their grass-built huts on the approach of 
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strangers. Once a year, an officer collects their tribute for the Rdjdy 
which is paid in kind He beats a tom-tom outside the village, and 
forthwith hides himself; whereupon the inhabitants bring out whatever 
they have to give, and deposit it in an appointed spot The customs of 
the different hill tribes are very similar. The Bhils, indeed, are singular in 
the jealousy they exhibit about the honour of their women. The Halbis, 
who in Bastdr make their living by distilling spirits, and worship a pantheon 
of glorified distillers, have, unlike the other wild tribes, settled down in 
Rdipur as successful cultivators, holding their own in the open country. 

Physical Appearance^ etc . — Nearly all the hill tribes have the black skin, 
the flat nose, and the thick lips, which at once proclaim them of other 
than Aryan blood. Nearly all dress in the same way. For both sexes, 
a cloth wound about the waist constitutes the chief article of attire. 
Necklaces of beads, ear-rings of brass and iron, brass bracelets, and 
girdles of towris or twisted cords, find favour in the eyes of young^en 
and \\ omen. The latter often add chaplets of the large white seeds of 
the kusa grass, or even a cloth flung carelessly across the shoulder. 
They seldom wear any covering on the head ; and some, as the Marias, 
shave away the hair, leaving only a top knot. The ladies, however, com- 
monly add to their attractions by wearing false hair. In the hymn already 
cited, the god alleges as one cause of his displeasure against the first 
created Gonds, that they did not bathe for six months together. It 
must be confessed that in this respect the hill tribes of to-day do not 
belie their ancestry ; and though they carry their scanty costume with a 
certain grace, their dijjiness, and the tattoo marks on their face’s, arms, 
and thighs, have a repellent effect on European observers. For the 
most part light-hearted and easy-tempered, *when once their shyness 
is overcome, they prove exceedingly communicative ; but while 
naturally frank, and far more truthful than Hindus, they are neverthe- 
less arrant thieves, though their pilfering is generally managed in the 
simplest and most maladroit manner. All are fond of music, particu- 
larly the Gadbhds, wjio celebrate their festivals by dancing to the sound 
of a drum and a fife. Sometimes they form a ring by joining hands, 
and advance in step towards the centre, and^gam retire while circling 
round and round. When wearied with dancing, they sing. A man 
steps out of the crowd, and sings a verse impromptu; :i woman rejoins, 
and the pair chant in alternate strains, for the most part ra%ing.each 
other on personal defects. All are addicted to drinking. In short, so 
slight are the differences between the various hill tribes, that in Chdnda, 
where the forest country meets the more civilised plain, the Gonds, as 
the highest class among them, are recruited from the wilder clans ; and 
the ambitious Mdrii styles himself first a Koitur, then a Forest or 
Jungly Gond, and at last, as time goes on, claims the dignity of a Goiid 
pure and simple. 
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Agricul/ure,—Tht indolence and improvidence of uncivilised peoples 
manifests itself especially in the manner in which these hill tribes 
cultivate the soil. The husbandman who practises the ddhya system 
first seeks on the hill-slope for a new piece of ground. This he clears 
of jungle, and then covers it over with logs of wood, heaping up smaller 
brushwood on the top. Just before the rains, when the hot weather 
has thoroughly dried the newly-cut wood, he sets fire to the pile. 
After the first rainfall, he scatters the millet, or other inferior grain, 
among the ashes ; or, where the ground is steep, merely throws the seed 
in a lump along the top of the plot, and leaves it to be washed to its 
place by the rains. This facile mode of husbandry, now happily less 
practised than formerly, has not only tended to discourage all habits of 
settled industry, but must be held responsible for the ruin which has 
overtaken so many of the once magnificent forests of the Central 
Provinces. 

Religion . — Most different accounts have been given of the Gond 
religion. Mr. Hislo]) thinks that their pantheon consists of fifteen gods. 
At Betiil, it is said, the Gonds count at least twelve religious sects, 
distinguished by the number of deities they respectively worship. The 
usual number is seven ; but the lowest caste adores an indefinite number, 
being those which chanced to be omitted when the original distribution 
of gods to each sect took place. But the fact is, that the religious 
beliefs of these tribes vary from village to village ; and nowhere has 
their theological system attained such a pitch of precision as to enable 
them to exactly define the number of their gods. While admitting 
the existence of other deities, each village worships those of whom it 
happens to be cognizant; and these seldom exceed three or four in 
number. In Mandla, Thdkur Deo is held in great reverence. He is 
the household god, presiding over the homestead and the farmyard ; 
and, being omnipresent, requires no image to represent him. The 
people of the village of Jitd, however, have the happiness to possess a 
few links of an ancient chain in which the gpd manifests himself. 
Gifted with the power of motion, this chain sometimes appears hanging 
from a Ifer tree, sometirm»^s on a stone below, sometimes in the bed of a 
neighbouring water-course. Ea^h of these movements is duly made the 
occasion of some liumble sacrifice, to the advantage of the attendant 
Bdigd priest In many places Ghansydm Deo is greatly adored. His 
worshippers build for him a rude hut about a hundred yards from the 
village. In one corner they plant a bamboo with a red or yellow rag 
tied to the end; and, hanging up a withered garland or two, and 
strewing about the floor a few blocks of rough stone smeared with 
vermilion, they dedicate the place to Ghansydm Deo. There every 
November the wh^le village assembles to worship, with sacrifices of 
owls and spirits, or even a pig. Presently the god descends on the 
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head of one of the worshippers, who staggers to and fro, bereft of his 
senses, till he wildly rushes into the jungle. Then, happy that a scape- 
goat has been found for the sins of the village, the people send two or 
three men after him, who bring the victim back. Throughout the 
Central Provinces the Gonds worship cholera and small-pox, under the 
names of Mdri and Mitd Devi. To appease the wrath of these divinities, 
they offer sacrifices ; and, cleaning their villages, they place tfie sweepings 
on a road or track, in the hope that some traveller win be infected, and 
so convey the disease away into another village. But in addition to his 
gods, the Gond peoples the forest in which he lives with spirits of all 
kinds, most of them able and only too willing to inflict evil upon him. 
To propitiate them, he sets up consisting of a bamboo, with a 

piece of rag tied to the end, a heap of stones, or the like. There the 
spirit takes up his abode, and then, at each festival in the family, 
the spirit has his share of the banquet 

The Bdigds, with whom some authorities identify the Bhaimids, are 
the acknowledged priests of the hill tribes. Physically finer men than 
the ordinary Gond, and surpassing him in courage and skill as sportsmen, 
they have won for themselves a respect which is rarely abused ; and in 
any question, whether of a religious observance or of a boundary 
dispute, their decision is final. When a Gond falls victim to a tiger, the 
Bdigd is called in to lay the spirit of the dead, and to charm away the 
additional power which the tiger has derived from his prey. The Bdiga 
goes through certain movements, representing the tiger in his fatal 
spring; and, lastly, takes* up with his teeth a mouthful of the blood- 
stained earth. This done, the jungle is free again. While worshipping 
the same gods as the Gonds, the Baigds have a special reverence for 
Mil Dharitri — mother earth. 

How far serpent-worship prevailed in Gondwina has given rise to 
much speculation. The Gond of to-day would be more likely to eat a 
snake than to worship it. But traces of a serpent cult yet remain, 
the most curious of th«se being the ancient temple of Buram Deva 
in Chhatisgarh. It contains no image but ^at.of a cobra, near 
which are two inscriptions, one being a list^of twenty-two kings, 
who trace their descent to the union df a snake wkh the daughter 
of a holy man who lived south of the Narbadi. The name of 
Nigpur, and the number of non- Aryan families which claim 3^Ndg- 
binsi connection, seems to show that snake-worship formerly existed 
in Gondw^na. Probably it was never more than an aristocratic cult, 
confined to certain houses. As its practice ceased, the claim to serpent 
descent died out as well, and the existing Ndigbansi families have becoine, 
or aspire to be, Rdjputs. 

That the shy and timid hill tribes should be capable of offering 
human sacrifices has appeared incredible to some writers; but the 
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custom has existed at certain places within the memory of the present 
generation. In the temples of Kdli in Chdnda and Ldnjf, and in the 
famous shrine of Danteswari in Bastar, many a human head has been 
presented on the altar. The victim was taken to the temple after sunset, 
and shut up within its dismal walls. In the morning when the door was 
opened, he was found dead, to the glory of the great goddess, who had 
shown her power during the night by descending to suck his blood. 

Births and marriages are celebrated by some peculiar customs, and 
no ceremony is reckoned complete without a drinking bout The 
pretended abduction of the bride forms part of the wedding ceremony. 
Sometimes a visitor will serve for his wife during a stated number of 
years, after the manner of Jacob; but more frequently the wife is 
purchased by the bridegroom. For this reason, the cheaper plan of 
quarrying a near relation finds favour wnth the poor or frugal lover. As 
a rule, the Gonds bury their dead, and sometimes kill a cow over the 
grave ; but the more prosperous families now sometimes burn an adult 
corpse, after the manner of the Hindus. ‘Waking’ the dead forms an 
important part of the funeral rites. 

Hindu Population , — The gradual displacement of the hill tribes in one 
of their last refuges by Hindu races is clearly shown by the simple fact, 
that whereas the so-called aborigines number barely over two millions, the 
Hindus, in 1862, numbered 5,879,950, thus forming 71*69 per cent of 
the inhabitants of the Province. The denser the population, the greater 
is the proportion of Hindus, varying from 85 per cent in the Nigpur 
plain and Wardha valley to 57 per cent on Ihe Sdtpura plateau. 

A few isolated hermits were the first Aryans who ventured to invade 
these central forests ; and the Rdm^yana laments the sufferings these 
holy men endured amid the savage tribes. ‘These shapeless and 
ill-looking monsters testify their abominable character by various cruel 
and terrific displays. These base-born wretches implicate the hermits 
in impure practices, and perpetrate the greatest outrages. Changing 
their shapes and hiding in the thickets adjoining the hermitages, these 
frightful beings deli||ht in terrifying the devotees. They cast away the 
sacrificial ladles ancT vessels, they pollute the cooked oblations, and 
utterly defile the offerings wifh blood. These faithless creatures inject 
frightful sounds into the ears of the faithful and austere eremites. 
At The time of sacrifice, they snatch away the jars, the flowers, 
the fuel, and the sacred grass of these sober-minded men.’ But 
though ruled by Rajput chiefs at an earlier period, the country was 
not really opened out to Hindu settlement till the time of Akbar, 
whose armies penetrated to the easternmost parts of the valley of 
the Narbadl The oldest rupees found buried here, date from 
this reign. The mass, however of the Hindu population is of later 
date, and may probably be referred to the time of Aurangzeb. Be- 
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tween the Hindus north and those south of the Sitpuras the contrast 
both in character and appearance is striking. The Marhattd of 
the Ndgpur rice-lands has neither the energy nor the independence 
of the peasant who tills the wheat-fields by the Narbadd; and on 
a festal day, when a southern crowd presents a mass of white cloth- 
ing and enormous red turbans, the more northern people may be 
known by their costume of mahwa green, and their jaunty head-dress 
of white cloth. Only five towns in the Province contain upwards of 
20,000 inhabitants, viz. Nagpur, 84,441 ; Jabalpur (Jubbulpore), 
55,188; Kamthi (Kamptee), 48,831; Sagar (Saugor), 45,655; and 
Burhanpur, 29,303. The occupation of the mass of the people is 
agriculture ; and castes which follow other pursuits, such as the 
Tells or oil-pressers (432,310) of the Nigpur country and tho Chhat- 
isgarh plain, and the Dhers (589,138), the chief thread-spinners 
and weavers of coarse cloth throughout the Province, are for the most 
part hard-working cultivators as well The Koshtfs, however, confine 
themselves to the manufacture of the finer kinds of cotton cloth. On 
them the rivalry of Manchester has pressed heavily, and of late years 
they have emigrated in large numbers, chiefly to Berar. In the Central 
Provinces they numbered 102,735 1872. But the most numerous 

castes are the Kunbis (451,713), a race of Marhatti descent, who form 
the backbone of the agricultural community throughout the Ndgpur 
plain and the Wardha valley, so that the term Kunbi has come to be 
identical with cultivator; and the Kurmfs (203,811) and Lodhis 
(222,493), industrious husbandmen of the valley of the Narbada. 
The Brdhmans in the Central Provinces in 1872 numbered 269,610. 

Local Sects . — While worshipping the usual divinities of the Hindu 
pantheon, the Hindus of the Central Provinces, more especially the 
Jhdrids, or older settlers, have contracted various local beliefs and 
habits. The adoration of the dead prevails universally. Thus, in 
Hoshangabdd, thfe Ghori (Muhammadan) kings of Malwd have attained 
the dignity of gods, while near Bhanddra the villagers worship at the 
tomb of an English lady. Most castes place littk oi» no restriction on 
widow-marriage, and generally the marriage tie^is but little regarded, 
illegitimate children succeeding to propAty equally with those born in 
wedlock. But the non- Aryan belief in the powers of evil especially domi- 
nates the conquering race. Throughout the Province, Mdtd D^, the 
goddess of smallpox, is held in veneration. The prevalence of witchcraft 
also presses heavily on the Hindu. So infested by witches was the 
wild hill country from Mandla to the eastern coast, that at one timie no 
prudent father would let his daughter marry into a family which did not 
count among its members at least one of the dangerous sisterhood. 
Even now, should a man’s bullock die, his crop fail, or sickness befall 
him, he imputes the calamity to witchcraft. The suspected sorcerer in 
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such a case is arrested, and a fisherman’s net being wound about liis 
head to prevent him from bewitching his guards, his innocence is tested 
by the flicker of a flame or the fall of a pipal leaf. In Bastdr this 
ordeal is followed by sewing him up in a sack, and letting him down 
into water waist-deep. If he succeeds in raising his head above water, 
his guilt is held manifest. Then the villagers beat the culprit with rods 
of tamarind or the castor-oil plant, and shave his head. Lastly, they 
knock out his teeth, so that the witch can neither mutter charms nor 
revenge himself by assuming the form of a tiger. 

Perhaps the most interesting movement among the Hindus of the 
Province is the religious and social uprising of the Chamdrs of Chhatis- 
garh. Upper India contains no more despised race. In the distribution 
of employments nothing had been left to them but the degrading 
Jiandicraft of skinning dead cattle. But in the plain of Chhatfsgarh 
the want of labour had admitted them to the rank of cultivators, and 
prepared them to break the humiliating tradition. About fifty years 
ago, Ghdsf Dds, an unlettered but remarkable visionary, withdrew into 
the wilderness, after bidding his followers meet him in six months’ time 
at Girod. Thither, on the appointed day, the Chamdrs crowded, and, 
in the quiet of the early morning, the prophet appeared descending from 
the rocky height above the village. There he delivered his message from 
heaven. He proclaimed that all men are equal ; he forbade the worship 
of idols; and he named himself as the high priest of the new faith, 
adding that the office would remain in his family for ever. On the 
death of Ghasi Dds, his eldest son, Bdkk Dds, succeeded to the 
primacy ; and such was the enmity excited among the Hindus, that he 
was murdered in i860. Nearly all the Chamdrs of Chhatisgarh have 
accepted the new religion, adopting the name of Sat Ndmfs. They 
have no temple or form of prayer ; but every morning and evening they 
fall prostrate before the sun, exclaiming, * Sat nam ! Sat ndm ! Sat ndm ! ’ or, 
‘God ! God ! God !’ They eat no meat, and drink Only water; but a 
schism has arisen among them regarding the use of tobacco. In sexual 
matters their pr^ctic^ is lax ; but the allegation that Sat Ndmi brides 
associate with the hign priest before entering their husbands’ home is, 
they maintain, •a calumny of their enemies. In 1872, the Sat Ndmis 
numbered 265,985. They form a loyal and industrious class of the 
poptnation. 

Of Muhammadans there were, in 1872, only 237,401, and many of 
these of a very hybrid sort. The Jains numbered 36,583. There were 
no Buddhists, and less than 5000 Native Christians. 

Education , — According to the Census of 1872, out of 1,806,496 male 
children not exceeding twelve years, 35,553 were under instruction, the 
percentage beirfg highest among the Jains. In 1877, there were alto- 
gether 1641 schools, of which 1567 were devoted to primary education. 
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scholars numbered 83,441, the average daily attendance being 
5^,898. Though 98 primary schools were devoted to girls, female 
Education progresses but slowly. The conception is in advance of the 
;^ople, and the difficulty of providing a suitable teaching staff forms a 
pmctical obstacle. 

Agriculture . — In the year 1876-77, the area under cultivation was 
estimated at 15,644,703 acres, of which rice, wheat, and other food 
grains occupied over 12,200,000 acres, or about 84 per cenrt. of the 
whole. Cotton was grown on 802,437 acres, chiefly in J^agpur, Wajdha, 
and Rdipur; and these three Districts and Bilispur have also the 
largest area under oil-seeds. The cultivation of tobacco is almost 
confined to Rdipur. 

Commerce and Manufactures. — The only important manufactures 
consist of weaving, and smelting and working iron ore. The tissue^ 
work of Burhanpur, and the richly embroidered wearing apparel pro- 
duced in parts of Ndgpur and Bhandira command an extensive sale 
beyond the Province ; and the excellence of the ores used near 
Gddarwira deserves notice. The internal trade is conducted by means 
of markets and fairs, the latter of which for the most part had a religious 
origin and still retain a religious character. The chief external trade is 
with Bombay westward. The principal imports consist of cotton piece- 
goods, hardware, salt, cocoa-nuts, European liquors, tobacco, etc ; and 
the principal exports are raw cotton, grain, oil-seeds, and Indian 
piece-goods. Next in importance is the trade with the North-Western 
Provinces and Calcutta, the main imports being sugar from Mirzapur, 
piece-goods, indigo, jute bags, European liquors, etc. ; and the exports, 
cotton for the mills at Cawnpore, lac., iron, grain, etc. With the Central 
India States a considerable traffic exists: but with the Nizam’s Dominions 
and Berar, and other parts of India, the trade is comparatively small. 
The Malwa opium, which passes through the Province for export to 
China, now goes through Nimdr to Bombay by rail without being 
registered as in former y^rs. Excluding this opium and other through 
trade, the totals may be thus presented : — Imports, in^i875-76, 108,140 
tons— value, ’> in 1876-77, 99,203 ton/— value, ;^3,323»283: 

exports, in 1875-76, 245,480 tons — valut, ;j^^3, 1 96,049 ; in 1876-77, 
290,903 tons — value ;^3,667,348. The increase of exports in 1876-77 
was in a great degree owing to the unusual amount 01 grain %efit 
the famine Districts in that year. 

Means of Communication . — The want of good means of communica- 
tion, especially important in a land-locked region, has greatly retarded the 
progress of the Central Provinces. After the r^ins, the larger rivers become, 
navigable, but the rocky barriers which occur in their channels restrict 
the use of this mode of transit In 1877, the total length of water com- 
munication was returned at 1373 miles. The making of roads, which 
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may be said to date from the establishment of the British power, is 
rendered difficult by the nature of the country ; and, taught by experi- 
ence, the local engineering department has now laid down the principle 
that black soil roads should be constructed on the principles applicable 
to a morass. In 1877, the total mileage of made roads throughout the 
Province was returned at 2300. Nigpur forms the centre of the road 
system. From that city branch off — the northern road, to Seoni and 
Jabalpur (Jubbulpore) ; the eastern line, by Bhanddra and Rdipur, to 
Sambalpur ; the north-western, to Chhindwdra ; and the southern and 
south-western, to Chanda or Wardha. But besides these roads, of which 
the first only can be called complete, numerous ancient tracks wind 
over hills and across the rocky beds of streams, along which the 
Banjdrds drive their long trains of pack-bullocks. The Great Indian 
Peninsular Railway enters the Central Provinces near Burhdnpur, 
and runs along the valley of the Narbadd, passing Hoshangdbdd, 
Narsinhpur, and Jabalpur, till it emerges from the north-east corner 
of the Province, near Balihrl. Starting from Bhusdwal, a tributary 
line connects Wardha and Ndgpur with the main railway, sup- 
plying communication with the coal-fields of Warora. A further 
branch is being constructed from Ndgpur to Chhatisgarh, the com- 
pletion of which will open up the great granary of the Central 
Provinces. 

Administration . — The administration is carried on by a Chief Com- 
missioner, aided by a Secretary and an Assistant Secretary, in direct sub- 
ordination to the Government of India. The courts, civil and criminal, 
are separately controlled by a chief judge, under the name of Judicial 
Commissioner. The administrative staff consists of 4 Commissioners, 1 9 
Deputy Commissioners, 17 Assistant Commissioners, 24 Extra Assistant 
Commissioners, and 50 tahsilddrs or sub-collectors, who are distributed 
over 19 Districts, grouped into 4 Divisions. The police force, consist- 
ing of 18 District Superintendents, 2 assistant District Superintendents, 
52 inspectors, and 7417 petty officers and constables, is controlled by 
an inspector-general ; l^ut in ijs executive functions is subordinate to the 
District authorities. Education, forest conservancy, and vaccination 
have separate establishments, though they receive aid from the regular 
civil staff. The medical staff is directly subordinate to the executive 
authotittbs, though the heads of the Medical Department throughout 
India exercise a general supervision. The Public Works I^epartment 
owns no subordination to any local authority but the Chief Commis- 
sioner, to whom the provincial chief engineer is secretary in that branch 
of the administration. In .1876-77, the imperial revenue amounted 

;^94i»734» of which ;^6i4,6s3 was derived from land. There are 
57 municipalities,*^ the total income of which during 1876-77 amounted 

;£67,29o, and their total expenditure to Together they 
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contained a population of 650,087, and the incidence of municipal 
taxation averaged is. 8d per head. 

Nearly every form of land tenure found in India exists in the Central 
Provinces. Besides the estates of feudatory and of non-feudatory 
chiefs, known as zaminddrts^ the succession to which follows the law 
of primogeniture, what is termed the malguzdri tenure prevails most 
widely. The estate, whether the property of one or many owners, is 
managed by a single proprietor, and the land is chiefly held by cultiva- 
tors whose rents are thrown into a common stock, "^he profits are 
divided, or the losses made up, in proportion to the respective shares of 
the different proprietors. 

Chabrdmau. — Town in Farrukhibid District, North-Western Pro- 
vinces. Area, 100 acres ; pop. (1872), 5444* Situated on the Grand 
Trunk Road from Cawnpore to Shekhoabid, 17 miles south-west of 
Fatehgarh. 

Chach. — Tract of country in Rdwal Pindi District, Punjab, con- 
sisting of a fertile valley, lying along the east bank of the Indus, 
north of the Attock Hills. The river channel here contains numerous 
islands, whose herbage, naturally watered by percolation, affords pas- 
turage for the flocks of the surrounding country. Irrigation is im- 
practicable in the yalley itself; but a proposal is under consideration for 
a canal drawing its supplies from Ghizf in Hazara District, which 
would give greater security to the produce of this naturally fruitful 
region. Hazro is the chief commercial and agricultural centre of the 
Chach valley. The population consists of Hindus and Muham- 
madans. 

Ch&clira. — Sub-tdluk of the Umarkot tdluk, under the Thar and 
P^rkar Political Superintendency, Sind. — See Umarkot Tdluk. 

Ch&chra. — Municipal town in Umarkot idluk^ under the Thar and 
Pdrkar Political Superintendency, Sind. Pop. (1872), 1649, being — 
183 Muhammadans (Rdjput and Kumbar); and 1466 Hindus (chiefly 
Brdhmans, Lohdnos, Mengwdrs, and Bhfls), shopkeepers, and traders. 
Municipal revenue’ in 1873-74, ;£iS3- Headquarter^ of 
with civil and criminal courts. 9 

Chddehat. — Petty State in the Pdlanpur Agency, !^ombay, known 
as Sultdnpur and Chddchat. Estimated area, 440 square miles ; pop 
(1872), 18,193. The ruling family are Jhareja Rdjputs, related- cO the 
Rdo of Cutch (Kachchh). Estimated revenue in 1875, ;^35oo. The 
country is flat and open. There are three different kinds of soil- 
clayey, sandy, and black. Only one crop of the common grains is pro 
duced during the year. Salt is obtained, in considerable quantities 
There are no rivers, but numerous tanks, which in ordinary season* 
retain water till March, when the inhabitants depend* on their wells 
Water is found from 5 to 20 feet deep. 
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Chdgdah. — Town in Nadiyi District, Bengal ; situated on the left 
bank of the HiiglL Station on the Eastern Bengal Railway, 38^ 
miles from Calcutta. Chief mart of the jute export trade, giving its 
name to the fibre grown throughout the District. The river here is 
considered sacred ; and on certain festivals, Hindus flock to Chigdah 
to wash away their sins in its water. • 

Chdib&sd. — Chief town and administrative headquarters of Sing- 
bhum District, Bengal ; situated on rising ground overlooking the right 
bank of the river Roro, and commanding a pleasant view. Lat. 22® 32' 50" 
N., long.' 85° 50' 57" E. ; pop. (1872), 4823, residing in about 600 houses, 
mostly built of mud or sun-burnt bricks. Besides the Deputy Com- 
missioner’s residence arid the ordinary Government buildings, there are 
a few masonry houses, forming a short street, belonging to grain and 
cjoth merchants. Jail, police station, post office. Government English 
school, charitable dispensary. A large fair, attended by 20,000 visitors 
from all parts of Singbhdm, is held annually at Christmas time ; on the 
last day of the year, races, national dances, and athletic sports take 
place. Chriibasd is the only place in the District which has permanent 
shops, occupied by dealers in tasar silk cocoons, cloth, and grain. 

Chdinpur. — Town in Shdhabad District, Bengal; situated 5 miles west 
of Bhabua. Lat. 25° 2* 15" n., long. 83® 32' 30" e. Formerly the resi- 
dence of the Chainpur Rajds, who were expelled by tlie Pathahs aboiTt 
250 years ago ; and still held by Muhammadans. Pop. (1872), 4029. The 
old fort of Chainpur yet stands, surrounded by a ditch, and defended by 
a stone rampart flanked with bastions ; it has a large gate in the northern, 
and a smaller one in the southern, curtain. The space within is covered 
with buildings, partly of brick and partly of stone, with several large 
wells. Mosque, in good condition, built as a tomb over Fateh Khan, 
who married a daughter of the Emperor Sher Shdh. Ruined temple of 
Mandeswari, built by one of the earlier Chainpur Rajas, 5 miles east of 
the town. 

Chainpur. — Small village in Bhdgalpur District, Bengal Lat. 25*" 
49' 28" N., long. §6° 34' 16" E. Noted only for its antiquity. The 
population consists aliic-ost entirely of Brdhmans, chiefly pandits^ whose 
decisions are held in high este^im. 

Chditanpur. — Hill range in Kharsawdn estate, Singbhum District, 
Kengdi^ greatest elevation, 2529 feet Crossed by the old road to 
Chutia Nagpur, but not accessible for wheeled traffic 

Chdiitanpur. — Village with hot spring in Pdtkrim pargandy Mdnbhrim 
District, Bengal Lat 22" 52' o" n., long. 85" 54' o" e. 

Ch&itpejb (SetterupettrP ), — Village with fort in South Arcot District, 
Madras. Lat 12” 28' n., long. 79° 23' e. The fort was held by the 
Marhattds till 16^0, when it was occupied by the Delhi troops. In 
^750, Shanavdz Khdn took refuge in it, but in the following year the 
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French were inpossessioa Again seized by the Marhattds, the French 
had to recapture it in 1757. Three years later, it fell to the British, 
after the battle ofWandiwash. In 1782, Haidar AH fought under its 
walls a drawn battle with the Compauy^s troops ; and in the following 
year, by the treaty with the Marhattis, the place was given up in exchange 
for Cumbum in the Bdldghdt. As first construqjted, this fort measured 
540 yards by 43b, and was defended by 14 towers. 

Ohak. — Town in Shikdrpur District, Sind. Pop. (1872), 1258, of 
whom 80 1 are Muhammadans (chiefly Sit^rs and T.Iahdrs), and 457 
Hindus (principally Brdhmans and Lohanos). Travellers^ bungalow. 

Ohak Bd^ar. — The most southerly of the three chaks^ or Subdivi- 
sions, into which Hissdr District, in the Punjab, is divided. Contains 
the towns of Tosham and Bhawdni. This chak takes its name from 
the tract of country in Bikaner (Bickaneer) just beyond the Hissdr 
border, which has from time immemorial been known as Edgar. The 
soil consists entirely of sand; and cultivation is dependent upon 
moderate rainfall, a too heavy downpour being as fatal as an insuffi- 
ciency of rain. There is neither stream nor canal in the chak^ and 
irrigation from wells is practically impossible. The lightness of the soil, 
on the other hand, renders ploughing a very simple operation; and, as 
camels are used for this purpose, as much as 40 acres have been 
ploughed by one team in a single day. 

Chak Haridna. — The largest of the three chaks, or Subdivisions, 
into which Hissdr District, in the Punjab, is divided. It occupies the 
centre of the District, a^id is divided into two almost equal portions 
by the Western Jumna (Jamund) Canal. Number of villages, 292, out 
of the 659 which the District contains. The crops in this chak are 
absolutely dependent on abundant rainfall, the soil being hard, clayey, 
and quite unproductive, except when saturated with water. Well 
water is found at a depth of from 107 to 133 feet below the surface ; 
and as the cost of constructing a well is seldom less than ;^i5o, this 
mode of irrigation is seldom attempted. The canal only irrigates 54 
villages, lying immediately on its banks. The soil^in the neighbour- 
hood of these villages, though in all respects |he same as elsewhere 
throughout the chaky has been rendered* softer and richer by constant 
irrigation. 

0h4kl. — Stream in Gurddspur District, Punjab : rises in the ndST 
the sanitarium of Dalhousie, and forms the eastern border of the Dis^- 
trict for some distance, collecting the drainage of the hill tract, and 
receiving tributaries from the main Chamba range. Three miles south 
of Pathdnkot it divides into two branches, — one of which, flowing 
south, empties itself into the Beas (Bids) near Mirthal, while the other, 
which formerly turned westward to join the Rdvi, hSis been dammed 
back by the works of the Bdri Dodb Canal, whose line now crosses its 
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former channel The whole body of water thus empties itself finally 
into the Beas (Bids). 

Ohakiri4.-~Vinage and police station in Chittagong District, Bengal ; 
situated on the Chittagong and Arakan road. Lat 21' 45' o'' n., long. 

. 92" 9' o" E. 

Chakl&si. — ^Town in Kdira District, Bombay. Lat. 22** 39' N., long. 
72* 59' E. Pop. (1872), 7081. 

Chak N&li. — The most northerly of the three or Subdivi- 

sions, into which Hissdr District, in the Punjab, is divided. Contains 
the towns of Barwdla and Fatehibid. This owes its name to the fact 
that it is traversed during the rains by two streams (ndlds)^ the Ghaggar 
and one of its smaller branches. It is scantily populated, and only a 
small portion is under cultivation, the remainder being thickly covered 
with low brushwood, useful only for fuel The supply of water in the 
streams being very variable, and at the best available for only a month 
or six weeks in the year, the crops are dependent on timely rains. 
There is an abundant supply of good well water, however, and the 
cost of constructing wells is not great. 

Chakrabdri. — Village in Hdgli District, Bengal. Noted for its 
manufacture of dhufis and sdrts (cloth garments for men and women). 

Chakrdta. — Mountain cantonment in Dehra Ddn District, North- 
Western Provinces. Lat. 30® 43' o" n., long. 77“ 54' 20" e. Founded 
in May 1866 ; first occupied in April 1869. Stands upon the range of 
hills overlooking the valleys of the Jumna (Jamund) and the Tons, in 
the region known as Jaunsdr Biwar. A small* native town has gathered 
round the cantonment; pop. (1872), 1279. Seat of a cantonment 
magistrate ; post office ; lines for a European regiment. Reached by a 
mountain cart-road from Kilsi. ^ 

Chdkultor. — Village, with annual fair, in Manbhiim District, Bengal 
Lat 23° 14' o" N., long. 86“ 24' o" e. Fair commences on the occasion 
of the chhdtd pardb or umbrella festival in September, and lasts about 
a month ; resorted to by traders from Binkwri, Bardwin, Birbhiim, 
Lohirdagi, and K^iziribigh. 

Chakwdl . — Tahstl\)i Jhelum (Jhflam) District, Punjab, occupying 
the central portion of the District to the north of the Salt range; 
^uated between 32“ 45' o" and 33“ 13' o" n. lat, and 72“ 31' o" and 
73“ 17^" E. long. 

ChakwdL — Municipal town in Jhelum (Jhilam) District, Punjab, 
and headquarters of the tahsil. Lat 32“ 55' 50" n., long. 72“ 54' o” e, ; 
pop. (1868), 5767, comprising 1314 Hindus, 3028 Muhammadans, and 
1425 Sikhsi Situated midway between Pind Didan Khin and Rdwal 
Pindi, and 54 miles south-east of Jhelum (Jhflam). Founded by a Mhair 
Pijput from Jammu, whose descendants still own the surrounding land. 
Situated on rising ground, and naturally drained by several deep 
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ravines. Manufacture of shoes, of more than local reputation*; also 
of parti-coloured cotton cloth. Extensive export trade in grain and 
other country produce. Tahsili^ police station, circuit house, dispensary, 
school, and distillery. Municipal revenue in 1875-76, or 

IS. 2^d per head of population (5695) within municipal limits. 

GhalaJkere. — Municipal village in Chitaldriig (Chitaldroog) District, 
Mysore ; 1 8 miles east-north-east by road from Chitaldnig. Lat 1 4® 1 8' N. , 
long. 76"* 43' E. ; pop. (1871), 1518; municipal revenue^ (1874-75), 
rate of taxation, 2d. per head. The inhabitants are mostly 
Lingiyat traders, to whom belongs the chief building in the place, the 
temple of Chalakere-amma. Headquarters of the Dodderi tdluk, 

Chalakiidi. — River in the State of Cochin, Madras; rises in the 
Mukundapur District, and, after a tortuous course of 68 miles, empties 
itself into the backwater a few miles from Krdnganen. • 

Chalan Bfl. — Lake or large marsh in Rdjshihi District, Bengal, 
lying between Singri, a village on the Nat tor and Bogrd road, and the 
north bank of the Baral river in Pdbnd District ; situated between 24^" 
10' o" and 24° 30' o" n. lat, and 89® 12' o” and 89*" 22' 30" e. long. 
Length from north-west to south-east, 21 miles; greatest breadth, 10 
miles; total area, about 150 square miles in the rains, and 20 square 
miles during the dry season. It is a depressed basin, sunk below the 
level of the surrounding country, except at the southern extremity, from 
which its waters are discharged. Principal feeders, the Gur and Nandd- 
kuja, both navigable streams. In the dry season, the average depth of 
the area covered with water is 3 feet, but a tortuous navigable channel 
runs through it, with a depth of from 6 to 1 2 feet all the year round. 
The lake abounds in fish and water-fowl. The neighbouring swamps 
are said to be a permanent seed-bed for the dissemination of endemic 
cholera. 

Chalduni. — River in Bhdgalpur District, Bengal. Rises in a marsh 
in pargand Hardw-at, enters pargaiid Ndrdigar at Thalia Garhi village, 
and after a tortuous coifrse falls into the Loran at Pandua. It is used 
chiefly for irrigation. 

(JhitmaL— or swampy lake in Sfrsa District, Punjab ; formed 
by an expansion of the river Ghaggar, 4 nd lying to Ihe north-west of 


the town of Slrsa. When full, it measures about 3 miles in length 
half a mile in breadth. A few Persian wheels, for irrigation purposes, 


are worked upon its banks, but the waters are chiefly employed for 


bathing and drinking. 

Ohdjnarlakota. — Town in Goddvari District, Madras . — See Samul- 


COTTAH. 

Ohftmba. — One of the Punjab Hill States under the Government of 
the Punjab. A mountainous tract lying to the north oi Kdngra District 
between 32® 10' 30" and 33** 13' o" n. lat, and between 75“ 49' o" and 
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E. long. ; shut in on almost every side by lofty hill ranges. 
Estimated area, 3216 square miles; estimated pop. (1875), chiefly 
Rijputs and Gadis, 140,000. Bounded on the north and north-west 
by the territories of Kashmir, and on the north-east and east by British 
lihul and Ladikh. To the east, lies a region of snowy peaks and 
glaciers ; and on the west and south stretch fertile valleys. Two of the 
five rivers of the Punjab, the Rivi and the Chendb, water the State, 
flowing through forests which are important sources of timber supply 
for the railways and other public works in the Punjab. Chamba, the 
chief town of the State, is situated in lat. 32® 29' n., and long. 76® 10' e. 
The main staples are rice, millet, wheat, and barley. The exports 
consist principally of grain, oak, bark, and other natural products. 
Veins of iron, copper, and lead are known to exist. Excellent slate 
cpiarries have been discovered near the sanitarium of Dalhousie ; and 
the soil and climate are suitable for the cultivation of tea. 

The ruling family of Chamba is of Rdjput descent. The present 
Rijd, Shdm Sinh, was born about 1865, and the administration of the 
State is carried on during his minority by a British officer in concert 
with native officials. The results have been very beneficial to the State, 
the revenue rising in eight years from 2,000 to ^17,300. By 
1874-75, it had further increased to about 9,000. The Rijd ranks 
15th on the list of Punjab chiefs, and is entitled to a salute of ii 
guns ; he does not receive a return visit from the Viceroy. The 
military forcQ consists of i field gun and 3 others, and 160 military 
and police. Chamba is an ancient Hindu principality, and came into 
British possession in 1846. A part was at first made over to the 
Mahdr^jd of Kashmir; but, by agreement in 1847, it came again 
entirely under the British Government, and a sanad w^as given to the 
R^ji, assigning the territory to him and to his male heirs, who are 
entitled to inherit according to Hindu law; and on failure of direct 
issue, to the heirs of the brothers according to seniority. The 
Rdja may be deposed for misgovernment. In accordance with this 
latter stipulation, «tRdji Gopdl Sinh, having by misconduct incurred 
the displeasure of thd?- British Government, w^as in 1873 required to 
abdicate. « 

.^^In 1854, the sanitarium of Dalhousie was made over to the British 
Government, and a remission of £200 made in the tribute. In 1867, 
a further remission of £soo per annurh was allowed in compensation 
for land taken up for military purposes. The tribute now paid is ;^5oo 
per annum. 

Chambal. — River of Central India, and one of the principal tribu- 
taries of the Jumna (Jamund) ; rises in Mdlwd, about 8 or 9 miles 
south-west of the military station of Mhow (Mhau), at an elevation 
of 2019 feet above sea level, on the crest of the w^ater-shed which 
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divides the great basins of the Ganges and the Narbadi (Nerbudda). 
Thence it flows down the slopes of the Vindhydn range, with a 
general northward course, for 8o miles, receiving the waters of the 
Chambfla, a stream of almost equal length and volume, which takes 
its rise in the same range. At the town of Tdl, 25 miles lower down, 
the river turns to the north-west, and, winding with a sinuous detour 
round the fortress of Nagatwdra, shortly receives a second great tribu- 
tary, the SrPRi, which also has its origin in the Vindhydn 'mountains. 
Passing by a tortuous course through the gorges 01 the Mokindura 
Hills, the Chambal next enters the depressed tract of Hardoti 
(Harowtee). Previously to reaching this rugged region, it is crossed at 
the Gujrdt Ghdt, on the route from Nfmach (Neemuch) to the Mokin- 
dura Pass, by a ford which becomes practicable after the ist of 
November, while during the rains a ferry-boat is maintained for the 
convenience of traffic Through the Mokindura uplands, the Chambal 
glides between almost perpendicular cliffs, expanding at its 209th mile 
into a picturesque lake, from whose bed it escapes over a rocky barrier, 
by a series of magnificent cascades, the chief of which has an estimated 
fall of 60 feet. At the city of Kotd, 50 miles below this picturesque 
scene, the Chambal is at all seasons a deep and large stream, which 
must be crossed by ferry, even elephants being unable to ford its 
shallowest part At Parandr, 31 miles from Kotd, the road from Agra 
to Mhow (Mhau) passes the river by a ford ; its breadth varying from 
300 yards in the rains to 30 yards in the dry season. After receiving 
the waters of the Banas* its principal confluent, the Chambal assumes 
the dimensions of a great river ; and continuing a north-easterly course, 
is crossed, 45 miles farther down, by a ferry on the Gwalior and 
Nasirdbdd (Nusseerabad) road . Maintaining the same direction for 55 
miles, it flows under the city of Dholpur, on its left bank, and runs 
through a picturesque valley, bounded by fantastic hills in every variety 
of outline and contour. At length, after passing into the British District 
of Etdwah, it flows in* a deep bed, surrounded by wild gorges and 
ravines, to join the main channel of the Jumna 40 miles below Etdwah 
town in lat. 26** 15' o" n. and long. 79° 15' I" e. Its total length, 
including the various windings, amounts* to 570 miles*' the distance in 
a straight line, from the source near Mhow to the junction with tj^^ 
Jumna, may be taken at about 330 miles. The Chambal is*liable to 
sudden floods, and during heavy rain it discharges a greater volume of 
water than the Jumna. itself. After the two rivers have united, the 
crystal current of the mountain stream may be distinguished for some 
distance from the muddy waters of the main river. In times of flood, 
communication between the two banks is often interrupted for days 
together, no boat being able to live in the turbulent rapids. The 
Chambal is identified with the Charmanwati of Sanskrit writers. The 
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chief ferries are at Udi, Bahrdich, Sahaswin, and Pdli. The average 
fall of the river may be estimated at 2 j feet per mile. 

Chambra Mal^. — Mountain Peak in Malabar District, Madras; 
situated 19 miles south-east of Manantoddy, in the richest coffee tract 
of the Wyndd. Lat 11“ 32' n., long. 76** f e. Height, 6500 feet 
above the sea. 

Chami&ni. — Town in Unao District, Oudh ; on the banks of the 
Lon river, 20 miles south-west of Unao town. Pop. (1869), Hindus, 
2700; and Muhammadans, 409 ; total, 3109. 

ChamonieTil. — Lake in Laddkh, Kashmir, in the elevated tableland 

Rupshu, lying between the valleys of the Sutlej (Satlaj) and the Indus. 
Lat 32® ss' N., long. 78* 15' e. Elevation above sea level, 15,000 
feet Sunounded by mountains, some of which nse to a height of 
5000 feet from the water’s edge. Said to remain unfrozen during the 
summer months, in spite of its great altitude. Thornton states that 
though it receives several considerable streams, it has no efflux, the 
level being maintained by evaporation. Length from north to south, 
15 miles; general breadth, about 2^ miles. 

Chamordi. — One of the petty States of Gohelwdr, in Kdthiawdr, 
under the Bombay Government. It consists of one village, with 3 
independent tribute-payers. Estimated revenue in 1876, ;^9oo, from 
which ^76 is due as British tribute, and to Jundgarh. 

CMmpa. — Chiefship in Bildspur District, Central Provinces. Area, 
120 square miles; pop. (1879), 18,666, residing in 47 villages. The 
chief is a Kunwdr. At Chdmpa, his headquarters (lat. 22'' 2' o" n., 
long. 82** 43' o" E,), dwell a considerable number of weavers, whose 
manufactures find a ready sale in the adjoining market of Bamnidehf. 

Champahdti. — Small village and station on the Calcutta and South- 
Eastern State Railway, 15 miles south-west of Calcutta, in the District 
of the Twenty-four Pargands, Bengal. 

Champanagar. — Village near Bhdgalpur town, Bhdgalpur District, 
Bengal. Contains the mausoleum of a Muhammadan saint, with an 
inscription bearing the idate 1622-23. Residence of the pujdris belong- 
ing to the heretical sea of the Oswdls, of whom there is a small com- 
munity at Bhdgalpur. 

— Hill fort and village in the District of the Pdnch 
Mahdls, Guzerat, Bombay ; situated on an isolated rock of great height, 
250 miles north by east of Bombay, and 20 miles north-east of Baroda. 
Lat 22'" 31' N., and 73® 36' e. long. The fortifications enclose a space 
about three-quarters of a mile in length by three furlongs in breadth. 
Within this enclosure are two forts, an upper and a lower. The upper 
fort, which, from. its natural situation, is almost impregnable, contains 
a temple to the goddess Kdli, of much local reputatioa The lower 
fort, also' very difficult of access, possesses some curious Hindu 
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monuments of remote antiquity. Till late in the 15th century, the 
strength of this citadel presented their territory and capital to a line 
of Rdjput chiefs ; but in 1482, Mahmiid (Beg^ra), King of Ahmedibid, 
enraged at certain acts of aggression on the part of the ruler of Chdm- 
pdner, overran his territory, and laid siege to his stronghold. According 
to Hindu accounts, the upper fortress resisted all the efforts of the 
besiegers, and yielded only after a blockade of twelve years.^ Pleased 
with its situation, Mahmud determined to make Chdmpdner his capital, 
and accordingly he founded a new city at some distance from the 
former town, adorning it with large and beautiful mosques. Muham- 
madibdd Chdmpaner, as it was now called, became a place of great 
wealth ; trade soon developed ; and until about 1560, the place remained 
the capital of the Guzerat kings. 

During the Emperor Humayun’s rapid conquest of Guzerat, the 
fort of Chdmpaner was taken in August 1535. According to local 
legend, th j Emperor himself, with a small band of followers, climbed 
up by means of iron spikes driven into the face of the rock, won an. 
entrance, and admitted the main body of his troops. On the dismem- 
berment of the Delhi Empire in the latter part of the i8th century,. 
Chdmpdner was seized by the Marhattas, and ultimately fell into the 
hands of Mahoji Sindh ia. It was entirely neglected by his successor, 
Daolat Rio Sindhia, and on the 17th September 1802 surrendered 
without resistance to a small British detachment under the command of 
Colonel Woodington. It was restored in 1803 to Ddolat Rdo Sindhia 
by the treaty of Serji Anj&ngdon. Subsequently, in 1865, the town was, 
with the whole District of the Panch Mahdls, transferred to the British 
Government. During the i8th century, Chimpdner was deserted, and 
its neighbourhood has relapsed into*jungle. So unhealthy, indeed, has 
the place become, that several attempts to colonize it have failed. 
'Phough now almost without inhabitants, its magnificent hill, the fortifi- 
cations, the site of the old Hindu town, and the ruins of the Musalmin 
capital still make Chimf)iner a place of much interest 

Champdran. — A British District, occupying the r»rth-west corner of 
Behar, under the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal; lies between 26° 16' 
and 27“ 30' N., and between 83° 55' and*85‘* 21' e. loAg. Total area, 
3531 square miles; population, according to the Census of 
1,440,815 sculs. The administrative headquarters are at the town ot 
Motlhdri, situated in lat 26° 39' n., and long. 84° 58' e. 

Champdran District is bounded north by the Independent State of 
Nepdl ; east by Muzafifarpur District of Tirhut ; south by Muzaffarpur 
and Sdran ; and west by Gorakhpur Di^rict, in the North-Western 
Provinces, and by a portion of Nepdl territory called Rij Botwdl. 
The northern frontier, where not naturally formed by rivers, is marked 
by ditches and masonry pillars ; for some distance it runs along the 
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summit of the Sumeswar range. On the east, the Bighmatl river 
constitutes a natural boundary with Tirhut for a distance of 35 miles ; 
and similarly the Gandak is the continuous south-western boundary 
from Tribenf Ghat to Sattar Ghdt. Owing to changes in the course of 
the Gandak, a tract of land, consisting of 35 villages, on the farther 
bank of the river is now arbitrarily included within the jurisdiction of 
Champ^ran. 

History , — This tract of country has no history of its own. It was 
separated from S^ran, and erected into an independent District, as 
recently as 1866 ; and at the present time the judge of S^ran periodi- 
cally visits Motihdri to hold the Sessions. But though Champdran 
contains no large towns or sites that can be connected with historical 
events, there are local traditions and ruins of archaeological interest 
fnat point back to a prehistoric past. The earliest remains show that 
Champiran formed an integral part of the great kingdom of Magadha, 
which flourished before the Christian era. At the village of Lauriyd 
Navangarh there are three rows of huge tumuli, w^hich have been 
visited by General Cunningham. A small silver coin of a date anterior 
to the invasion of Alexander the Great, and a seal of black earthen- 
ware with an inscription in the Gupta character, have been found. 
From thege and other indications. General Cunningham is induced to 
believe that the tumuli contain the graves of early kings, who lived 
between 1500 and 600 b.c. In the same neighbourhood stands a pillar, 
inscribed with the Buddhist edicts of Asoka. It is a single block ot 
polished sandstone, 33 feet high, the diameter tapering from 35 inches 
at the base to 26 inches at the top. The capital supports a statue of a 
lion facing the north, and the abacus is ornamented with a row of 
Brdhmani geese. A similar column, of less graceful dimensions, is to 
be seen at the village of Arardj. At Kesariyd is a large brick mound, 
supporting a solid tower or stupa of the same material 62 feet high and 
68 feet in diameter, which is supposed by General Cunningham to have 
been erected to commemorate one of the acts of Buddha. Close by are 
the ruins of a small temple, and the head and shoulders of a colossal 
image of Buddha.* itnother class of remains bear witness to a later 
generation of kings, who are (iescribed in local legend as Rdjput immi- 
-g^ntg^^ Their capital was at Simrdun, on the Nepdl frontier, where 
there are extensive ruins of fortifications and tanks now overgrown with 
jungle. Tradition says that Simrdun was founded by N^nuapd Deva in 
1097 A. D. ; and that the seventh and last of the royal line was driven 
northwards into Nepil by the Muhammadans in 1322. 

The Musalmdn sarkdr of Champdran was considerably smaller than 
the present British District. In 1582, according to the rent-roll of 
Todar Mall, Akbar*s finance minister, it was composed of three pargands^ 
covering a total area of 85,711 bighds, and paying a gross revenue that 
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may be commuted at. ;^i4,ooo. When the East India Company 
obtained possession of the diwdni of Bengal in 1765, the area was 
estimated at 2546 square miles, and the revenue was ;^34,ooo. The 
whole was settled with the sons of Jagatkisor Sinh, the founder of the 
Bettid Rdj, which still owns the larger half of the soil of the District. 
The remainder is held by two other great landowners, the Riji of 
Rimnagar on the Nep£l frontier, and that branch of the Darbhangah 
family known as the Madhubani Bdbus. In recent times, the only 
historical event that has taken place in Champaran is connected with 
the Mutiny of 1857. The 12th regiment of Irregular Horse was then 
stationed at Segauli. The commandant, Major Holmes, expressed him- 
self confident of the loyalty of his men. But one day in July, the sowdrs 
or troopers suddenly rose in mutiny, massacred their commandant, 
his wife and children, and all the Europeans in the cantonments. 
Still more recently, Champdran has been severely visited by the two 
famines of 1866 and 1874, both of which w'ere caused by seasons of 
deficient rainfall. The District is peculiarly exposed to such calamities. 
It is backward in civilisation, has comparatively little trade or 
accumulated wealth, and lies remote from the ordinary channels of 
communication. 

Physical Aspects . — Champdran consists of an irregular triangle, with 
its apex toward the south-east. Its sides are formed by the two border- 
ing rivers, the Gandak and the Baghmati; its base on the north is 
closed by the low hills on the Nepdl frontier ; while it is bisected 
throughout its entire 'jlength by the 'Burl or Old Gandak. The 
southern portion resembles in all respects the adjoining Districts of 
Sdran and Tirhut, and perhaps exceeds them in fertility. The land is 
almost uniformly level, and under continuous cultivation. Towards the 
north the country becomes undulating and broken, until it reaches its 
highest elevation in the Sumeswar range, which averages 1500 feet 
above sea level. This northern tract is covered with forest, from which 
the finest timber-trees iiave long ago been carried away. It also con- 
tains large grass prairies, low-lying and watered by many streams, which 
afford pasturage to numerous herds of cattl^. Through the centre 
of the District runs a long chain of shallow lak^s or jhils.^ 43 in 
number, which cover a total area of 139 square miles. Cljampiran 
suffers from the effects of an irregulated water supply. Di^ught^afe 
of common occurrence ; in 1866, and again in 1874, they caused wide- 
spread scarcity. On the other hand, all parts of the District are liable 
to destructive inundations. The fields lying beneath the banks of the 
Gandak and the Baghmati are never safe from flood ; jvhile in the 
north the small drainage channels or ndlds are inadequate to carry off 
the rainfall of the hills, which often lays the whole country under 
water. The natural products of the District are chiefly found in the 
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hilly tract to the north. Gold is washed in the beds of the hill streams, 
and it is said that a considerable revenue was formerly derived from 
this source. Copper is also found in small quantities, and the dis- 
covery has been reported of a bed of coal. Building-stone exists, 
though it has not been utilized. A stratum of kankar or nodular 
limestone runs throughout the whole District ; the stone is used both 
for metalling the roads and for burning into lime. Apart from timber 
and firewood, the chief jungle products are a grass called sobitd (used 
for making ropes), the narkat reed (used for mats), honey and bees-wax, 
lac, long pepper, and various medicinal plants. The forests of Rdm- 
nagar, which have been leased by the Rdjd to a European capitalist, 
yield an annual revenue of about ;^iooo. The total value of all the 
fisheries in the District is insignificant. 

^People , — Several early enumerations of the inhabitants exist, but not 
one of them can be accepted as accurate. The highest estimate, in 
1869, gave a total of 932,322 souls. The regular Census of 1872, con- 
ducted through the agency of the village patwdris or accountants, proved 
that all previous figures were far below the mark. The result disclosed 
a total population of 1,440,815 persons, dwelling in 2299 villages and in 
242,228 houses, showing an average of 408 persons per village and 5*9 
per house. The area of the District is 3531 square miles, and the 
average density of population, 408 per square mile. This density, 
however, varies from 686 in the thdnd or police circle of Dhikd, Rdm- 
chandra to 124 in the northern thdnd of Bagahd. Classified according 
to age, there are 737,529 males and 703,286 females; proportion of 
males, 51*2. Champdran is thus the only District of Behar in which 
the males preponderate. Classified according to age, there are — under 
12 years, 270,655 boys and 236,358. girls; total, 507,013, or 35*2 per 
cent, of the total population. The total number of persons afflicted with 
certain specified infirniities is 5389, or *374 of the population. The 
occupation returns are not trustworthy ; but it may be mentioned that 
342,968 adult males, or 73 per cent, are ckdscribed as connected 
with agriculture. ethnical division of the people shows — 85 Euro- 

peans and 8 Eurasian^; 1285 Nepdlis ; 31,203 aborigines; 221,462 
semi-Hinduized aborigines; 9/4,451 Hindus, subdivided according to 
c^; 13,084 Hindus not recognising caste; 199,237 Muhammadans. 
An? 5 ng Ae aborigines are included 21,450 Thdrus, who, with the 
Nepdlis are almost entirely confined to the two frontier thdnds of 
Lauriyd and Bagahd. The Thdrus are a race of Indo-Chinese origin, 
inhabiting the malarious tardi along the foot of the Himalayas. They 
are honest ^nd industrious people, who utilize the water of the hill 
streams for their scanty patches of rice cultivation. Another tribe 
almost peculiar tcf Champdran is the Maghya Dorns, whose numbers 
are not given separately in the Census Report, but probably do not 
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exceed 800 souls. They are a nomad tribe, with inveterate habits of 
thieving; and it has been proposed to break up their organization 
by special police measures. Of those classed as semi-Hinduized 
aborigines, the most numerous are the Chamdrs, 89,061, and the 
Dosidhs, 69,958. The superior castes of Hindus are well represented. 
The Brdhmans, who are specially encouraged to settle on the Bettii 
estate, number 65,315; the Rdj puts, 69,578; the B^bhans 0/ military 
Brahmans, to which caste the Rijd of Bettis himself belongs, 49,288; 
the Goilds or herdsmen, who bear a bad reputation, 133,413. The 
two „chief cultivating castes are the Koeris, 82,074, and the Kurmfs, 
77,641. The artisan castes number collectively 141,140, and the fishing 
and boating castes, 62,757. The Nuniyds, 35,102 in number, are by 
hereditary occupation makers of saltpetre, but they also supply the best 
labourers and spademen to be found in the District. The religions 
classification of the people shows — Hindus, as loosely grouped together 
for religious purposes, 1,240,264, or 86*1 per cent. ; Muhammadans,' 
199,237, or 13-8 per cent. ; Christians, 1307, or i percent. ; ‘others,* 7. 
There are no Buddhists or Jains, and the Brihma Samaj has but few 
followers. Among the Hindus are comprised 6063 Atiths, a peculiar 
sect of Siva- worshippers, and 4190 Vaishnavs. Many of the Musal- 
mdns are immigrants from Patna and the North-Western Provinces. The 
Christians include 1214 native converts, under the charge of two Roman 
Catholic missions at Bettid and Chuharf. The former was founded in 
1746 by an Italian priest, who had been invited into the District by the 
Rdjd of Bettid. The Ch^iharf mission wAs established in 1770 by three 
priests who had been exi)elled from Nepdl. 

The population of Champdran is entirely rural. The villages are 
somewhat larger than in the rest ofaBehar, but this is no indication of a 
tendency towards urban life. The largest town is Bettia, with a popu- 
lation of 19,708; Motihari, the civil station, has 8266 inhabitants. 
Segauli, about 15 miles from Motfhdri, the scene of the Mutiny of 
1857, is still occupied^by a regiment of native cavalry. Large fairs 
for religious objects and for trade are held annually at Bettia, Sita- 
KUND, Araraj, and Tribeni Ghat. The chief centres of trade are 
Bettid and Bagahd, on the Gandak. 'The primitiv'i organization of 
village officials is represented at the present day by the jeth rayat or . 
head-man and the pahvdn or accountant. Both these, hov^ver, Mve 
now become rather servants of the zaminddr than officials of the com- 
munity. 

Agriculture , — The crops in Champdran are divided into three harvests, 
named after the season of the year in which they are reaped — (i) the 
bhadai or autumn crop ; (2) the aghdni or autumn crop ; (3) the rabi or 
spring crop. The total cultivated area is pretty equally distributed 
between the three. Rice may be either a bhadai or an aghdni crop, but 
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more usually the latter. In the former case it is grown on compara- 
tively high lands ; in the latter case in low-lying fields. The cultivation 
of rice is chiefly confined to the tract lying north of the Little Gandak 
river, and it has been estimated that only about one-third of the popu- 
lation habitually use rice as their daily food. In the remainder of the 
District the food supply is drawn from the hhadai and rahi crops, which 
include barley, wheat, Indian corn, and various millets and pulses. The 
miscellaneous crops not grown for food are indigo, oil-seeds, opium, 
tobacco, and sugar-cane. In Champiran, indigo is generally grown 
under the asdmiwdr system ; in accordance with which the planter takes 
a lease of an entire village from the zaminddr, and the cultivators are 
required to plant indigo on receiving an advance. There are altogether 
12 head factories in the District, with 24 outworks, cultivating about 

60.000 acres. In 1872, which was an average season, the out-turn 
was about 8000 cwts,, valued at ^264,000. As elsewhere throughout 
Behar, opium is cultivated on a system* of advances made by the 
Government. In 1872-73, the total area under opium was about 

59.000 acres, and the out-turn about 6000 cwts. The cultivation of 
sugar-cane is said to have been introduced from Gorakhpur in the 
beginning of the present century. Manure, in the shape of cow-dung 
and sit or indigo refuse, is used for special crops, such as sugar-cane, 
tobacco, opium, and indigo. Irrigation is commonly practised in the 
north of the District, especially by the Thdrus, who lead the water on 
to their fields from the hill streams by artificial channels sometimes 
several miles in length. In the south of the District wells are occasion- 
ally dug for purposes of irrigation. Tanks are extremely rare. An 
elaborate scheme for utilizing the destructive flood waters of the Gan- 
dak has long been under the consideration of Government. Almost 
the entire soil of Champaran is in the hands of three large landowners, 
who usually farm out their estates on short leases to middlemen, and 
the rent is frequently paid in kind. Though rents are not high, aj 
compared with the neighbouring Districts, this vsystem is unfavourable 
to the independenpe of the cultivators, who are described as being in 
poor circumstances. '^J'he Koeris and Kurmis are skilled agriculturists, 
and capable of ij^anaging large holdings ; higher rents are taken from 
them than from ’ the favoured castes of Brdhmans, Rdjputs, and 
fiabhans.^- The average rent of land on which food crops are raised 
varies from 3s. to 6s. per acre. A large extent of waste land is still 
available for tillage in the central and north-western parts of the 
District. 

Natural ^ Calamities. — C\i2im^ix2Xi is exceptionally exposed to 
natural calamities. The famines of 1866 and 1874, caused by drought, 
produced great aiid general distress in this District In each case, 
also, the end of the drought was attended by destructive floods, The 
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calamity of drought can only be remedied by encouraging facilities 
for importation, which are at present in a very backward state. The 
mischief caused by floods, though equally overwhelming, is not so 
extensive in its area. It is hoped that the embankment now in course 
of construction along the left bank of the Gandak will effectually pro- 
tect the low-lying fields. Famine rates are reached when rice sells in 
the beginning of the year at 12s. per cwt. But it must be recollected 
that the majority of the people do not eat rice, but depend upon barley 
and inferior grains. 

Industrial — There are altogether 26 lines of road in Champdran, 
with an aggregate length of 438 miles. In the year 1874-75, a total 
sum of ^82 $2 was expended by the District Road Committee, 
External commerce is chiefly conducted by the rivers, which lend them- 
selves more easily to export than to import. There is no railroad in 
the District, and no railway station nearer than Patn£. The indigenous 
manufactures are confined to the weaving of coarse cotton cloth and ■ 
blankets, and the making of pottery. The preparation of indigo is 
almost entirely conducted by European capital and under European 
supervisioa The industry of sugar-refining has been introduced 
from the neighbouring District of Gorakhpur within the present 
century. Saliferous earth is found in all parts of the District; and 
from this a special caste, called Nuniy^s, earn a scanty livelihood by 
extracting saltpetre and other saline substances, including a considerable 
quantity of untaxed salt. Apart from its local trade in agricultural 
products, Champdran possesses commercial importance as occupying 
the high-road between Patnd and NepdL Both the local and through 
traffic of the District, so far as it did not escape registration, is included 
in the following totals, which refer to the year 1876-77: — Exports, 
;;^543,ooo, chiefly indigo ;:^245,ooo, oil-seeds ;^i 20,000, timber 
;;^38 ,ooo, sugar 7,000, and cotton goods ;£‘3o,ooo, which last 
are despatched northwards into Nepdl ; imports, ^139,000, chiefly 
salt ;£‘39 ,ooo, piece-goods ;^i3,ooo, and food grains ^£'2 0,000, received 
from Nepdl. The principal river marts are Bettid, Cjobindganj, Bagahd, 
Barharwi, P^kri, and Mdnpur. The greater portion of the trade with 
Nepil crosses the frontier at Katkanwi. * « 

Administration. — Champdran was separated from Sdran, and erected 
into an independent District, in 1866. In 1870-7 1, the revenuef^mouflted 
to ;^82,2I2, of which ^50,030 was derived from the land ; the expendi- 
ture was ^57,779, including ;;^23, 749 on account of military payments, 
thus leaving a net surplus of ;;^24,52a In 1872, the regular police 
consisted of a force of 333 men of all ranks, maintained at a cost of 
^6293. In addition, there was a municipal police of 39 men, costing 
^263, and a village watch of 3664 men, who received* emoluments from 
the landowners to the estimated value of ;^S9os. The total force, 
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therefore, for the protection of person tad proj^rty 
officers and men, being i man to every •Sj square mile or to every 
357 persons in the population. The aggregate cost was 1,464, 
equal to an average of £3, los, 7d. per square mile and ad, per head 
of population. In the same year, a total number of 1738 persons were 
put upon their trial for various criminal offences ; of whom 1005, 5^ 

per cent, were convicted, being i person convicted of an offence of 
some kind to every 1433 of the population. The great majority of 
these offences were of a petty character. There is a jail at the civil 
station of Motihdrf, with a subordinate lock-up at Bettil In the year 
1870, the daily average number of prisoners was 210, being i 
prisoner to every 6861 of the population; the average cost was 
4s. lod. Jail manufactures showed a loss of £4^- The Motfhdri 
j^il has a bad reputation for its excessive unhealtliiness. During the 
twelve years ending 1874, the total number of deaths among the 
prisoners was 257, of which 52 were due to cholera; the average 
death-rate was 90*9 per thousand. 

Education in this remote District has always been in a backward 
condition. It is only since the introduction of Sir G. Campbeirs 
reforms, by which the benefit of the grant-in-aid rules has been extended 
to the village schools or pdthsdlds^ that primary instruction has had any 
existence in Champiran. In 1870-71, there were only 2 schools in 
the District, attended by 51 pupils. In 1872-73, after the reforms above 
mentioned had come into operation, the number of schools increased 
to 78, and the number of pupils to 1222. The total cost in that year 
was ;^293, of which Government contributed ;;^i53, or more than one- 
half. By the 31st March 1875, the schools had further increased to 
182, and the pupils to 3805, showing i school to every 19 *4 square 
miles and 2 *6 pupils to every thousand inhabitants. 

For administrative purposes, Champiran District is divided into 2 
Subdivisions and into 10 thdnds or police circles. There are 4 
pargands or fiscal divisions ; but one of these, pargand Majhawd, which 
is co-extensive with the Bettii Rdj, covers an area of i-^ million acres, 
and for fiscal purpos^^ is divided into 25 tappds or minor revenue 
areas. In 1869. , there were 4 'Inagisterial and also 4 civil courts open, 
and 2 covenanted civil servants stationed in the District. The two 
io^s of*ivIotihdri and Bettis, with an aggregate population of 27,974 
souls, had in 1872 a total municipal income of ^565 ; average rate of 
taxation, 5^d. per head. 

Medical Aspects . — The climate of Champiran is described as com- 
paratively cool and dry. The rainy season lasts from June to Sep- 
tember. The hottest month of the year is May, at which time hot 
winds from the ^est frequently prevail The cold weather lasts from 
November to March. The nights are then cold and bracing, and 
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light winds blow. During the two years 1871 and 1872 the average 
annual rainfall was 57*10 inches. 

Endemic diseases of a malarious origin prevail, especially in the 
north of the District In Rdmnagar, intermittent fever assumes its 
most fatal type. Goitre, with its attendant cretinism, is common. 
Cholera is rarely absent from some part of the District, and outbreaks 
of small-pox are not infrequent The registration returns from selected 
areas for 1873 show a death-rate of 26*09 per thousand in the urban 
area, co-extensive with the two towns of Motihdri and Bettid ; and 51*71 
per thousand in the rural area. There are 4 charitable dispensaries in 
the District 

Champdran. — Headquarters Subdivision of District of same name, 
Bengal. Area, 1470 square miles, with 1150 villages and 135,620 
houses. Pop. (1872), Hindus, 750,156; Muhammadans, 115,411^; 
Christians, 80; ‘others,’ 7; total, 865,654, viz. 441,857 males and 
423,797 females. Average density of population, 589 per square mile ; 
houses per square mile, 92 ; persons per village, 753 ; persons per 
house, 6*4. The Subdivision consists of the police circles (thdnds) of 
Motfhdri, Addpur, Dhdkd Rdmchandra, Kesariyd, Madhubar, and 
Gobindganj. In 1869 it contained 3 magisterial and revenue courts, 
with a regular police force 300 strong, and 1800 chaukiddrs or village 
watchmen. Total cost of Subdivisional administration, 

Champddnl. — Small village in Hdgli District, Bengal ; situated on 
the left bank of the Hdgli river, near Baidyabdtf. In former times, 
notorious for piracies ani murders. • 

Chdmrdjnagar. — Tdluk in Mysore District, Mysore. Area, 208 
square miles; pop. (1871), 93,611; land revenue (1874-75), ex- 
clusive of water rates, ^12,222, or ^2s. id. per cultivated acre. There 
is much black cotton soil, growing wheat, eta ; the chief industry is 
silk-weaving. 

Chdmrdjnagar. — Municipal town in Mysore District, Mysore, and 
headquarters of the tdlydz of the same name ; 36 miles south-east from 
Mysore town. Lat. ii® 56' 15" n., long. 77° e. ; pop. (1871), 4893, of 
whom 23 are Christians ; municipal revenue (1874-75), ; rate of 

taxation, 4d. per head. Original name ./(Arkotar) chaqged by the late 
Mahdrdji of Mysore in 1818, in honour of his father Chdmrdj Wodeydr, 
who was bom here. In 1825, the Mahdrdjd erected a large-’^mpl^? to 
Chdmrdjeswara, which he endowed with sarvamdnyam villages, yielding 
;^i7oo a year, and placed in charge of an amilddr with 157 sub- 
ordinates. He also built a palace. Two miles east are the ruins of 
an ancient city, locally known as Manipur. 

Chamr&tLli. — Town in Unao District, Oudh ; situated 7 miles east of 
Unao town. Founded by the Dikhit Kshattriyds, and the seat of their 
power for many generations. Still one of the chief Dikhit villages. 
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Pop, (1869), Hindus, 3287, of whom 1152 are Kshattriyis ; Muham- 
madans, 178; total, 3465. Government school 

Chamundibetta (the hill of Chamundi, a name for Kdli, the 
consort of Siva). — Precipitous hill in Mysore District, Mysore ; 2 miles 
south-east of the fort of Mysore, 3489 feet above sea level Lat 12* 
17' N., long. 76* 44' B. A flight of stone steps leads to the summit, 
on which is a temple of Chamundi, repaired by the late Mahdrdj^ 
Human sacrifices were offered here until the time of Haidar Alf. Two- 
thirds of the way up is a colossal figure of Nandi, the sacred bull of 
Siva, hewn out of the solid rock. The figure is in a recumbent attitude, 
16 feet high, and very correctly represented. It was carved by order 
of Dodda Deva Rdjd, who ascended the throne of Mysore in 1659. 

Chan^r . — Tahsil of Mfrzipur District, North-Western Provinces, 
lying along the south bank of the Ganges, and consisting in large part 
of the last outlying terraces which descend from the Vindhydn range. 
Area, 558 square miles, of which 244 are cultivated; pop. (1872), 
165,560 ; land revenue, ;^28,665 ; total revenue, ; rental paid 

by cultivators, ;^59,o42 ; incidence of Government revenue per acre, 

IS. 7 id. 

Chandr. — Municipality and ancient towm in Mirzdpur District, 
North-Western Provinces. Situated in lat. 25** 7' 30" n., and long. 82* 
55' i" E., on the south bank of the Ganges, at the point where the 
river takes its great bend northward towards Benares. Distant from 
Benares 26 miles south-west, from Mirzipur 20 miles east Pop. 
(1872), 10,154, comprising 7289 Hindus, 2462 Musalmdns, and 403, 
Europeans ; the last-named body consisting for the most part of 
military pensioners. Ancient fort, garrisoned by a company of the 
European regiment at Allahdbdd, &nd used as a place of confinement 
for political prisoners. Station on East Indian Railway main line. 
Extensive quarries of excellent building-stone, largely exported for 
ornamental architecture. ^ Local centre for trade in grain and country 
produce. Bharti Nilth, a king of Ujain, a’ad younger brother of 
Vikramdditya, became a religious devotee at Chandr. Prithwi Rijd also 
resided in the' fortres^ ; and a mutilated slab over the ' gateway com- 
memorates its ransom from’ the vhands of a Musalmdn invader. It passed 
through many reverses under the Pathdn and Mughal dynasties (see 
MtRZAPiHc District), and fell into the hands of Riji Balwant Sinh of 
Benares about 1750. The fort was attacked by the British under 
Major Munro in 1763 without success ; but it came into our possession 
after the battle of Buxar, in the following year. Rdj^ Chiit Sinh fled in 
1781 from. Benares to Chandr, where he remained for a month, and 
then escaped to Gwalior. Municipal revenue in 1875-76, ;^839 ; from 
taxes, ;^53i, or iofd. per head of population (12,289) within municipal 
limits. Telegraph office and dispensary. 
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Ohanasam. — Town in the territory o the Giekwar of Baroda. 
Lat 23^* 43' o" N., and long. 72** 14' 55" e. ; pop. (1872), 7019. 

Ch&nchrd. — ^Village in Jessor District, Bengal \ about a mile south 
of Jessor town, and the residence of the R^jds of Chdnchrd or Jessor. 
Lat 23* 9' o" N., long. 89“ 14' 45" e. The Chdnchrd family traces 
its origin to one Bhabeswar Rdi, a soldier in Khdn-i-Azam's army, 
who received a grant of 4 pargands out of the territories /:onquered 
from Pratdpdditya {vide Jessor District). He died in 1588 a.d., 
and his successors added considerably to the original domain. His 
grandson, Manohar Rdi (1649-1705 a.d.), is looked upon as the prin- 
cipal founder of the family ; and at his death, the estate was by far 
the largest in the neighbourhood. His second successor divided the 
family property into two parts, retaining a three-fourths share, known 
as the Yusafpur estate, for himself, and making over the one-fourOh, 
known as the Sayyidpur estate, to a brother, who some years afterwards 
died without heirs. At the time of the Permanent Settlement (1793), 
the Yusafpur estate was in the hands of Srikint Rdi, who fell into 
arrears of land revenue. His property was sold, pargand 2Sx.tx pargand^ 
and finally he became a pensioner on the bounty of Government. 
His son, Binikant Rii, succeeded by a suit in regaining a portion of 
the ancestral estates, gave up his pension, and became again a landholder. 
On his death, a long minority occurred, during w^hich the estate wa§ 
under the management of the Court of Wards, and greatly increased in 
value. The present possessor, Baradakint Rdi, received a grant in 
1823 of one of the pargcmdu, confiscated In the time of his predecessors. 
The title of Rijd Bahddur has also been bestowed on him, in recognition 
of his position, and for services rendered during the Mutiny. 

CMnda. — A British District in ithe Chief Commissionership of the 
Central Provinces, lying between 19** 31' and 20" 53' n. lat, and between 
78“ 52' and 80'’ 59' E. long. It forms an irregular triangle, with its 
northern base resting on the Wardha, Nigpur, and Bhandira Districts ; 
its western side bounded by the Wardha river, and its south-eastern by 
the Bastdr State and Rdipur District Population in b872, 534,431 ; area, 
9700 square miles. The administrative headquarters of the District 
are at Chanda, w^hich is also the princijAl town. » 

Physical Aspects , — Except in the low-lying region in the extreme 
west, along the Wardha river, Chdnda is thickly dotted with hills, some- 
times rising isolated from the plain, sometimes in short spurs or ridges, 
all running towards the south. East of the Wdinganga river, the hills 
increase in height, and form a broad tableland, at its highest point 
about 2000 feet above the sea. The Wainganga flows dirough the 
centre of the District from north to south, till it meets the Wardha 
at Seoni, where their united streams form the Pranhita. The eastern 
regions of Chdnda are drained by the headwaters of the Mahdnadi, 
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which flows in a north-easterly direction, and by the Indrivati. Each 
of these rivers receives the waters of many large streams, which in 
their turn are fed by countless rivulets from the hills. In many places 
the streams have been formed into lakes, by throwing up dams 
across the sloping lands which they intersect. Such artificial lakes are 
found in greatest number in the Garhbori and Brahmapuri pargands ; 
as many as 37 can be seen at once from the heights of Perzagarh. To 
the abundance of its waters Chdnda owes the luxuriance of its 
forests, which everywhere fringe the cultivated lands. Along the 
eastern frontier the trees attain their finest growth, specially in Ahfri, 
where teak of large size abound. To the lover of scenery and the 
sportsman, Chanda offers singular attractions. The combinations of 
stream and lake, hill and forest, form a variety of scenes of picturesque 
b^uty ; while game of every description swarms in the woods and on 
the waters. 

History. — For several centuries before the Marhattd dominion, 
Chanda enjoyed substantial independence from foreign rule, notwith- 
standing the nominal allegiance of its Gond princes to the Delhi 
throne. Under the Gond dynasty, the inhabitants of Chdnda were 
elevated from a savage tribe into an orderly and contented people ; 
large tracts of country were reclaimed from the forest, and engineering 
works of no mean skill were planned and successfully executed. At 
what date these princes adopted the Hindu faith cannot be determined ; 
but it was not until the reign of Bfr SMh, in the middle of the 17th 
century, that the yearly sacrifice of cows to Phursa Pen, the great Gond 
deity, was entirely abolished. With Nflkdnt Shih, the Gond line 
came to an end. That cruel and tyrannical prince made himsblf 
hateful to all classes of his subjects ; and when, in 1 749 a.d., the Marhattis 
under Raghoji BhonsH blockaded Chinda, the city was surrendered 
without a battle by the treachery of the courtiers. At first Raghoji 
contented himself with a tribute of two-thirds of the revenues of 
the kingdom ; but two years later, he took entire possession of Chanda, 
and Nflkdnt Sh^h tended his days in confinement. From this time, 
Chanda became a pro^rince of the BhonsH family. The loss of its 
independence marks the cld^e of its prosperity. Contested suc- 
ces^ons among the Marhattd, rulers afforded an opportunity for an 
uMfuccesslUl Gond rising in 1773 under the son of NiMnt Shdh, who, 
after being defeated and imprisoned, was in 1788 pensioned* off by the 
Marhattds on £60 a year. The Marhatti succession was then adjusted 
by one claimant slaying the other with his own hand. Chdnda next 
suffered from the Finddris. ’About 1800 A.D., these organized banditti 
spread over the ^District, till few villages had escaped pillage, and 
hundreds were left wholly desolate. The incursions of the Pind 4 ris 
incited to action the predatory castes throughout the country, and 
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between 1802 and 1822, one-half the population is said to have been 
killed off. Even in the , walled city of Chinda, the number of houses 
diminished in nearly this proportion. The death of the Marhatt£ 
in 1816 left the succession to his only son, Parsojf. Blind, lame, 
and paralyzed, and with an intellect as feeble as his body, this unhappy 
prince, after being used as a tool in the hands of contending court 
factions, was found dead in his bed — strangled, as was afterwards dis- 
covered, by the secret orders of his cousin, Apd S^hib, who, as next of 
kin, now became of Nagpur. After various acts of treachery and 
hostility, Api Sdhib surrendered to the British, and was reinstated by 
them, but faithlessly allied himself with the Peshwd against us. In 
1818, he was seized by our Resident at Ndgpur, on the eve of his 
throwing himself into Chinda. His ally, the Peshwd Blji Rdo, pushed 
on to meet him within 10 miles of Chdnda, when his progress was alSo 
checked by a British force; and on the 17th April 1818, he was routed 
at Pandarkankrd, west of the Wardha river. The English army then 
laid siege to Chdnda, and on the 2d May carried it by storm in spite of 
the desperate resistance of the garrison. The kildd&r (commandant) 
himself fell fighting gallantly at the head of his soldiers ; and the con- 
querors, admiring his courage, spared his house amid the sack of the 
tovm The faithless Api Sdhib was deposed by the British Government; 
and the administration of the country was conducted by the Resident, 
acting in the name and during the minority of the new Rd.ji, Raghojf, 
with British officers in charge of each District. Under their administra- 
tion, the disaffected GonSs returned to habits of order, plundering was 
checked, assessments were reduced, irrigation works were restored, and 
education was encouraged. But wffien, in 1830, the government was 
made over to the Rdjd, his narro\f and grinding policy checked the 
progress which had begun, and plundering again prevailed through the 
country. In 1853 A.D., Raghoji iii. died without an heir, and Chdnda, 
with the rest of the Ndgpur Province, was incorporated into the British 
Empire, the administration being conducted by a Commission under 
the supreme Government. During the Mutiny, th^wild nature of the 
country, the innate predatory habits of the Gonis, and the proximity of 
the Haidardbdd territory, caused great anxiety ; but it vfhs not till March 
1858 that , order was disturbed. Bdbu Rdo, a petty chief of ^^nammlH 
in the Ahki za 7 ninddn^ then began to plunder the Rdjgarh pargand. 
He was soon joined by Vyankat Rdo, zaminddr of Arpalli and Ghot ; 
and the two leaders, collecting a band of Rohillds and Gonds, openly 
declared rebellion. On the night of the 29th April, Messrs. Gartland, 
Hail, and Peter, telegraph employes, were attacked by a p*arty of the 
rebels near Chunchgundi, on the Prdnhita river. Me^rs. Gartland and 
Hall were killed, but Mr. Peter contrived to escape, and joined Captain 
Crichton, then Deputy Commissioner. Afterwards, disguised as a native, 
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Mr. Peter succeeded in deliveriilg to a leading lady zatnlnddr^ Lakshmf 
Bdi, a letter from Captain Crichton ; and by her exertions Bibu Rio 
was captured. He suffered death at Chdnda, on the 21st October 1858. 
Vyankat Rdo escaped to Bastdr ; but in April i860 he was arrested by 
the Rdjd of that Dependency, and handed over to the British authorities, 
by whom he was sentenced to transportation for life, with forfeiture of 
all his property. 

Population , — A rough enumeration in 1866 returned the population 
of Chdnda at 537,295 ; the latest estimate, in 1877, indicates a total of 
561,691. The regular Census of 1872 showed a population of 534,431 
persons, residing in an area of 9700 square miles, and occupying 2392 
villages or townships and 108,258 houses; persons per square mile, 
55*10; villages per square mile, 0*25; houses per square mile, ii*i6; 
persons per village, 223*42 ; persons per house, 4*94. Classified 
according to sex, the number of males was 267,601 ; and of females, 
266,830. The most numerous of the aboriginal tribes are the Gonds, 
91,438 in 1872; the remainder consisting of Kandhs, Kdrkus, Mdrias, 
B^igas, etc. Among Hindus, the Brdhmans in 1872 numbered 5963 ; 
the mass of the Hindu population consisting of Kunbis (81,902), Minas 
(24,937), Mills (28,995), Telfs (25,537), and other cultivating or inferior 
castes. 

There are only two towns in Chinda District with a population ex- 
ceeding 5000 — viz., Chanda, the District capital, pop. (1872), 1.7,228; 
and Armori, 5271. Townships with 1000 to 5000 inhabitants, 58; 
with from 200 to 1000 inhabitants, 681 ; villages with fewer than 200 
inhabitants, 1651. The only municipalities are Chanda and Warora, 
with a total population of 21,029. 

Agriculture . — Of the total area of 9700 square miles, only 1030 are cul- 
tivated, and of the portion lying waste 5163 are returned as cultivable. 
Less than a fourth of the cultivated land is irrigated — entirely by private 
enterprise. The Government assessment is at the rate of 9d. per acre 
of cultivated “land, or 2d. on the cultivable’ land. The principal crops 
consist of rice and'\sugar-cane ; excellent cotton, jodr^ oil-seeds, wheat, 
gram, and pulses areralso grown, and the Chiinda pdn gardens are 
famous throughaut the Proving. Horned cattle, of indifferent quality, 
are bred in great numbers. Large flocks of sheep abound, princi- 
pally kept for their wool and manure. The Goddvari breed, found in 
the extreme south, have coats of hair rather than wool. Goats and 
poultry, both good of their kind, are plentiful. 

The Census of 1872 showed a total of 3000 landed proprietors; 
tenants numbered about 30, “000, of whom 5638 had either absolute or 
occupancy rights,^ while 23,772 were tenants-at-will. Average rent per 
acre, in 1877, of land suited for rice, is. 4d. ; for sugar-cane, 4s. 4d. ; 
for wheat or cotton, lod. ; for oil-seeds or inferior grain, iid. ; for 
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fibres, 9^ ; for tobaccp, 8d. Average produce of land per acre, in lbs. 
— ^rice, 200 ; gurox unrefined sugar, 560 ; wheat, 720; inferior grain, 240 ; 
cotton, 40; oil-seeds, 354; tobacco, 100. Average price of produce 
per cwt — rice, 7s. 6d. ; ^r, 13s. 8d. ; wheat, 4s. 9d. ; gram, 4s. id ; 
cotton, ;^2, 3s. 8d j linseed, 6s. lod ; jodr^ 4s. Average wages per 
diem^ — skilled labour, is. ; unskilled, 3d 

Natural Calamities . — In September 1797, the Virdi river rose to an 
extraordinary height, flooding the entire city of Chanda, and submerging 
numerous dwellings. 

Commerce and Trade . — ^The trade of the District is mainly carried 
on by means of annual fairs, the most important of which are held at 
ChindsL in April, and at Bhdndak in February. The chief manufacture 
consists of the weaving of fine and coarse cotton cloths, which once found 
their way as far as Arabia, and are still largely exported to Western 
India. Large numbers of tasar silkworms are bred in the forests, and the 
wound silk thence obtained forms an important item of export Consider- 
able quantities of excellent iron are smelted, both for home and foreign 
use ; and from the resources of Chdnda in coal, cotton, and iron, and 
the abundance of labour, the rise of great manufacturing industries may 
be confidently anticipated as soon as further means of transit are opened 
up. Already the important colliery of Warora was producing, in 1877, 
coal at the rate of 3500 tons per month, and giving employment to 350 
men. The coal sells, when screened, for los. a ton, and has proved 
sufficiently good for locomotive fuel on the railways. 

Communications in : — By the Wdinganga and Wardha rivers, at 

certain seasons, 194 miles , made roads, second-class, 42 miles ; railroads, 

1 7 miles, being the coal branch-line from Warora to Wardha, where it 
joins the Great Indian Peninsular JgLailway system. 

There is a first-class dispensary in the city of Chinda, with branch 
dispensaries at Armori, Brahmapuri, and Warora. 

Administration.— \n 1861, Chdnda was formed into a separate British 
District. It is administered by a Deputy Commissioner, with Assistants 
and tahsilddrs. Total revenue in 1876-77, imperial ^nd local, ;^44,395, 
of which the land revenue yielded ;^24,529. Total cost of District 
officials and police of all kinds, ^ Nunjjber of civil and 

revenue judges, 6; of magistrates, 12. Maximum distance of any 
village from the nearest court, 130 miles ; average distancaf 20 
Number of police, 540, costing ; being i policeman to about 

every 18 square miles and every 1040 persons. The daily average 
number of convicts in jail in 1876 was 64, of whom 9 were females ; 
the cost of the jails in that year was ;^5io. The number, of Govern- 
ment or aided schools in the District under Government inspectiop was 
55, attended by 3465 pupils. 

Of the two municipalities in 1876-77, Chdnda, with a population of 
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17,228, returned an income of of which 103 was derived 

from taxation; Warora, with a population of 3801, returned an income 
of I, of which ;;^463 was derived from taxatioa In both cases the 
octroi forms the main source of revenue. Average rate of municipal 
taxation per head of the population — in Chdnda, is. 3fd. ; in Warora, 

2S. 5d. 

Medical Aspects . — The rainy season sets in about the middle of June, 
and lasts till the end of September. Showers, on which the dry crops 
and sugar-cane are dependent, are also expected in November and 
December. Average annual rainfall, 47*14 inches. Temperature in the 
shade at the civil station during the year 1876 — May, highest reading 
1 11° F., lowest reading 79®; July, highest reading 94“, lowest 71**; 
December, highest 87“, lowest 44“ F. 

From the middle of September to the end of November, malarious 
fever prevails throughout the District, exposure to the night air being 
especially dangerous. Cholera frequently occurs, and dysentery, 
diarrhoea, and small-pox carry off large numbers ; but it may be hoped 
that the increased attention paid to vaccination will mitigate the last- 
mentioned scourge. In 1876, the death-rate per 1000 of the population 
was returned at 34*06 ; the average of the previous five years being 
estimated at 23*22. The high rate of 1876 is principally due to the 
prevalence of cholera. 

Chinda. — Chief town and administrative headquarters of Chinda 
District, Central Provinces. Lat. 19** 56' 30" n., long. 79® 20' 30" e. ; 
pop. (1872), 16,233 (1S77) within municipal limits, 17,228, chiefly 
Marhattds and Telingas, the latter including most of the tradesmen and 
artisans. Principal products— leaves, sugar-cane, and vegetables, 
fine and coarse cotton cloths, silk fabrics, brass utensils, leather slippers, 
and bamboo work. Chdnda carries on a considerable trade, especially at 
the great fair, which begins in April and lasts three weeks. The town is 
surrounded by a continuous wall of cut stone, 5I miles in circuit, crowned 
with battlements and having a crenelated parapet and broad rampart. 
There are 4 gates and 5 wnckets. Inside the walls are detached villages 
and cultivated fields, and without lie the suburbs; total number of 
houses (1870), 4326. CSidnda ^stands amid charming scenery. Dense 
forest stretches to ’the north and east ; on the south rise the blue ranges 
ofl^nikdijig ; while westward opens a cultivated rolling country, with 
distan*^ hills. Set in this picture, sweep the long lines of the** ramparts 
now seen, now lost, among great groves of ancient trees. In front 
glitters the broad expanse of the Ramdla tank ; while the Jharpat and 
Viral flow on either side. Thp citadel, now enclosing the jail, contains 
a larj^e welt with an underground passage, leading no one knows 
wh^her. The tombs of the Gond kings, the Achaleswar, Mahd K^li, 
^^^^Murlldhar temples, with the massive monoliths at Ldlpet, form the 
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most striking monuments in the place. The public buildings consist of 
— ^the kotwdli with garden in front, the zilA schoolhouse^ the dispensary, 
the travellers^ bungalow, and the sardi. Near the Jatpuri gate is the 
Victoria market ; and a public park extends between the city and the 
civil station, which lies to the north of the city, with the military 
cantonment at the west end, and the civil lines in the centre and east. 
This park contains the District court-house, the headquarters police 
station-house, a Christian cemetery, buildings for a regimervt of Native 
infantry, and post office. Municipal revenue (1876-77), ;^i525; 
incidence of taxation, is. 3|d. per head of population within municipal 
limits. 

Chdnda. — Pargand of Sult^npur District, Oudh, lying between 
pargand Patti of Partdbgarh District, on the north, and pargand Alde- 
mau on the south. Area, 130 square miles, of which 73 are cultivated ; 
Government land revenue, 0,023. villages, which numt)er 

290, are nearly all in the possession of Bachgoti Rdjputs \ the Rdjku- 
mdrs, one branch of that clan, owning 114; and the Rdjwdrs, another 
branch, 138. About half the pargand^ or 146 villages, is held in 
tdlukddAy and 144 villages in zaminddri tenure. Pop. (1869), Hindus, 
69,091; Muhammadans, 3502; total, 72,593, viz. 38,025 males and 
34,568 females: average density of population, 558 per square mile. 
Among high castes, the most numerous are Brihmans (13,717), and 
Kshattriyas (7688); among low castes, Chamdrs (11,783), and Ahirs 
(9516). The road from Jaunpur to Lucknow runs through the pargand. 

Chandan. — River rii^ing in the hills diear Deogarh, in the District of 
the Santdl Pargands, Bengal. It flows a northerly course, and is fed 
by numerous tributaries. As it approaches the Ganges, it throws off 
branches to the east and west ; mid at its point of junction with the 
great river, near Bhdgalpur town, its main channel is reduced to insig- 
nificant dimensions. Greatest width, 1500 feet from bank to bank. 
Except in the rains, its channel is a mere bed of coarse sand ; but it is 
liable to sudden and Solent inundations, which do great damage to the 
surrounding country. Embankments are constructed on both sides. 

Chandamagar (popularly Chundernagore^ correctly Cha 7 idan-nagar 
— City of Sandalwood ^). — French se^lemenf, within the boundaries of 
Hiigli District, Bengal ; situated on the right bank 0? the Hiigli river, a 
short distance below Chinsurah. Lat. 22® 51' 40" n., long. 

Chandarnagar, occupied by the French in 1673, was acquired in 1688, 
and rose to importance in the time of Dupleix, during whose administra- 
tion (1731-41) more than 2000 brick houses were erected, and a con- 
siderable maritime trade w’as developed. .In 1757, it was bombarded by 
Admiral Watson, and captured ; the fortifications and houses were 
afterwards demolished. On peace being established, the town was 
restored to the French in 1763, When hostilities broke out in 1794, it 
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was again seized by the English ; restored by treaty, 1802 ; retaken the 
same year; and held by them till the Peace of 1815 definitively made 
it over to the French, 4th December 1816. All the former grandeur of 
Chandarnagar has now passed away, and at present it is a quiet suburban 
town, with but little external trade. It continues, however, the official 
seat of a French sub-governor, with a few soldiers. The area of Chandar- 
nagar (town and settlement) is only 3 square miles ; pop. (1877), 22,539 ; 
including 226 Europeans, 77 ‘mixed,' and 22,236 natives, chiefly Hindus. 
The railway station, on the East Indian Railway, is just outside French 
territory, 22 miles from Calcutta (Howrah). 

CShandauli. — South-eastern tahsil of Benares District, North-Western 
Provinces, including the whole portion of the District on the right bank 
of the Ganges. Traversed by the East Indian Railway, with a branch 
fropi Mughal Sarai to the bank opposite Benares. Area, 418 square 
miles, of which 335 are cultivated; pop. (1872), 225,361 ; land revenue, 
;^28,634; total Government revenue, ;^3i,597 ; rental paid by culti- 
vators, ;^63,859 ; incidence of Government revenue, 2s. i|d. per acre. 

Chandausi. — Municipal town in Moraddbad District, North-Western 
Provinces. Lat. 28° 27' 5" n., long. 78® 49' 20" e. ; pop. (1872), 
23,686, including 17,832 Hindus and 5849 Muhammadans; area, 234 
acres. Lies on the Buddun road, 28 miles south of Moraddbdd, and 4 
miles west of the Sot river. Station on Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, 
with junction for Aligarh branch. Principal mart for surrounding parts 
of Rohilkhand ; large export trade in sugar. Dispensary, and telegraph 
office. Extensive quarries of ^afikar or nodvlar limestone. Muni- 
cipal revenue in 1875-76, ;^4049 ; from taxes, ;j{^i236, or is. ofd. per 
head of population (23,513) within municipal limits. 

CMndbdli. — River port on the, left bank of the Baitarani river, 
Balasor District, Orissa. Lat. 20'’ 46' 30" n., long. 86 ° 47' 56" e. 
This place has risen to importance only within the last few years, and 
is now the centre of a rapidly growing trade. Three steamers ply 
regularly between Calcutta and Chdndbdli, and fourth between Cal- 
cutta and Mahurigdon, a sister port on the opposite side of the river. 
Value of imports, 1873-74, ;^ii2,i43, exports ^61,436; 1874-75, 
imports ^^200, 85^, expohs ;^iS9,554. The trade in commodities is 
supplemented by a passenger traffic, which in 1874-75 amounted to 
3C^^‘ persons either way. A portion of these passengers are pilgrims 
on their way to and from the shrine of Jaganndth — mostly up-country 
people of the middle class, who can afford to pay their fare by rail to 
Calcutta, and by steamer to Orissa. There is also a strictly local pas- 
senger traffic pfUriyds, who resort to Calcutta in considerable numbers 
in search of domestic service. 

CShdnderi. — In Sindhia's territory, Gwalior, Central India ; at present 
an insignificant place, but once a fortified town of importance and splen- 
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dour. Lat. 24® 42' 0" n., long. 78® ii' o" e. Distant 105 miles south 
of Gwalior, 170 south of Agra, and 280 south of Delhi According to 
the Ain-uAkbariy it contained * 14,000 stone houses, 384 markets, 360 
caravanserais, and 12,000 mosques.’ The fort, surrounded by a sand- 
stone rampart and guarded by circular towers, is situated on a high hill 
It was a place of great strength, and' at one time sustained a siege of eight 
months. The ruins which remain show that some of the buildings of 
the ancient city must have been of considerable size and ma^ificence. 
Among other memorials of the former greatness of Chdnderi, a pass cut 
through a solid rock, 100 feet high, is conspicuous. The rock bears 
an inscription, stating that the lofty gate of Gumti and Kerauli, near the 
tank, was built in 1301 by Ghids-ud-dfn, Emperor of Delhi 

Ghdndisthdll. — Shrine in Vikrdmchdndi village, Monghyr District, 
Bengal; sacred to Chdndi, the tutelary goddess of the place. The 
shrine is covered by a small brick building, 

Ch&ndkhdll. — Village in Jessor District, Bengal; situated on the 
Kabadak, about 10 miles north of the point where that river enters the 
Sundarban forest. Lat. 22° 32' o" n., long. 89° 17' 30" e. Chdndkhili 
was one of the villages founded about 1782, by Mr. Henckell, the 
Magistrate, in pursuance of his scheme for the reclamation of the Sun- 
DARBANS. It is now a leading mart in this part of the country, to 
which the villagers bring their rice for sale, purchasing in return their 
little home stores and necessaries. Monday is the market day, and the 
picturesque scene is thus graphically described by Mr. J. Westland in 
his District Report on Jeusjr : — ‘If one Were to visit Chdndkhdli on an 
ordinary day, one would see a few sleepy huts on the river bank, and 
pass it by as some insignificant village. The huts are, many of them, 
shops, and they are situated round a.square ; but there are no purchasers 
to be seen, and the square is deserted. On Sunday, however, large 
native craft come up from all directions, but chiefly from Calcutta, and 
anchor along the banks of the river and creek, waiting for the market 
On Monday, boats pout in from all directions laden with grain, and 
others come with purchasers. The river, a large enough one, and the khdl 
or creek, become alive with native craft and boats, pushing in among each 
other, arid literally covering the face of the water. Saks are going on 
rapidly amid all the hubbub ; and the traders and merchants are filling 
their ships with the grain which the husbandmen have broi^ht a&iig^ 
side and sold to them. The greater part of the traffic takes place on 
the water ; but on land, too, it is a busy sight. On water or on land, 
there is probably a representative from nearly every house for miles 
around. They have come to sell their grain and to buy their stores ; 
numberless hawkers have come to offer these stores for sale — oil, 
turmeric, tobacco, vegetables, and all the other luxuries of a peasant’s 
life.. By evening, the business is done; the husbandmen turn their 
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boats homewards; the hawkers go off to the next market village, or 
procure fresh supplies; and with the first favourable tide the ships 
weigh anchor, and take their cargoes away to Calcutta. By Tuesday 
morning, the place is deserted.* Chdndkhili is also the principal seat 
of the Sundarbans wood trade. Police outpost statioa 

Chdndko. — The old name for a fertile tract of alluvial land in 
Sind, on the right bank of the Indus, lying between 26° 40' and 
27® 20' N. lat, and between 67® 25' and 68° e. long. It is inhabited, 
by the Chdndia tribe, to the chief of w^hom a portion was made 
over in jd^r by the Tilpur dynasty in 1818. In 1842, Wdli 
Muhammad, the then jd^rddr^ having shown sympathy with the hostile 
Mirs, this estate was seized by Mfr All Murdd of Khairpur. Sir C. 
Napier, however, restored it. In 1859, the original portion was con- 
firmed to the present chief, Ghdibi Khdn Chdndra. The chief town 
of this tract is Ghaibi Dero. 

CMndnia (Chdndmayd^ formerly Chdmpdnagar). — ^Village in Bogrd 
District, Bengal. Lat 25° 1' n., long. 89° 23' e. ; 5 miles north of 
Mahdsthin, 300 years ago the largest commercial centre in this part 
of the Province. Has been identified with the Tessendia of Van den 
Broucke*s map of 1660. On either side of the village are the two 
marshes of Gori and Sonr^i, said to be the remains of great rivers ; 
in the middle of the latter, is a raised piece of ground called the 
House of Padmadevi, a serpent goddess. 

Chdilldod. — Place of Hindu pilgrimage in Guzerat, within the terri- 
tory of the Gdekwdr of Baroda ; situated* 30 miles south-east of 
Baroda, on the right bank of the river Narbadd (Nerbudda), in lat. 
21° 58' N., and long. 73° 29' e. Close to Chdndod is the village of 
Karndli. Both these villages, the tpmples, and certain sacred spots on 
the river, are twice a year visited by from 20,000 to 25,000 persons. 

Chdndor. — Chief town of the Subdivision of the same name, in Ndsik 
District, Bombay ; situated in lat 20° 19' 40" n., and long. 74° 19' o" e., 
at the foot of a range of hills varying from 4000 to 4500 feet in height Pop. 
(1872), 5662; municipal income (1874-75), ;^82, derived from a house- 
tax, and chiefly expended on the roads ; rate of taxation, 3 Jd. per head. 
Before the opening of^the railway there was a small manufacture of 
copper and brass pots and ironwork. A market is held here once 
'H.iu.ajiek, afid there is a post office. Chdndor is said to have been 
founded by Holkdr in 1763, and remained until recently the private 
property of that chief. The present Mahdrdjd has a large, and once 
magnificent, house (wddd) in the centre of the town. The old fort of 
Chdndor, qn the flat summit of a hill rising immediately above the town, 
is nearly inaccessible, and commands an important gAdt or passage on 
the route from Khandesh to Bombay. 

CMndpur. — Tahsil of Bijnaur (Bijnor) District, North-Western 
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Provinces. Area, 305 square miles, of which 197 are cultivated; pop. 
(1872), 129,183; land revenue, 7,653 ; total Government revenue, 
^19,685 ; rental paid by cultivators, ;<^35,562; incidence of Government 
revenue, is. 9|d. per acre. « 

Chdndpur. — Municipal town in Bijnaur (Bijnor) District, North- 
Western Provinces, and headquarters of the tahsil, Lat. 29** 8' 25"" N., 
long. 78® 18' 50" E.; area, 135 acres; pop. (1872), 12,033, almost entirely 
Musalmdns. Distant from Bijnaur 19 miles south. Handsome mosque, 
said to be 250 years old. Trade in sugar and grain. Municipal revenue 
(1875-76), ;^899 ; from taxes, ;£‘6o3, or is. per head of population 
within municipal limits. 

CMndpur. — Seaside village at the mouth of the Hdglf, Mid- 
napur District, Bengal; a few miles higher up than Birkul, and 14 
miles from Contai, with which it is connected by a fair-weather roa^. 
This place and Birkul are favourably situated for watering-places and 
sanitaria for Calcutta during the hot summer months ; but nothing 
has yet been done towards providing accommodation for travellers. 
Chindpur is situated a short distance inland, well raised above inunda- 
tion level, and with a fine turf lawn half a mile long by 300 yards broad, 
on almost any part of which excellent water is to be got by digging. 
The sea is visible from this raised lawn ; and below is a beach of firm, 
hard sand, stretching for miles on either side. Water carriage is avail- 
able almost to the very spot ; and during the summer months there is a 
cool sea-breeze, day and night 

Chandra. — River ino Kdngra District, Punjab, and one of the 
principal headwaters of the Chendb. Rises in Ldhul, from the side 
of a huge snow -bed, more than 16,000 feet above the sea, on the 
south-eastern slopes of the Bdrd J^dcha Pass. Becomes unfordable 
a mile below its source. Flows south-eastward for 55 miles, when it 
sweeps round the base of the Mid - Himdlayas, until it is joined 
by the Bhaga river at Tdndi, after a course of 115 miles, in 
lat 32° 33' N., and \& ng . 77° i' e. For the first 75 miles, the 
valley of the Chandra is entirely uninhabited, the bare hills sloping 
down to its bed and hemming it in with broken cliffs. Their sides, 
however, yield a scanty pasturage for j sheep ^and gpats during the 
summer months. Near the Pdlamo Pass, the river expands into a lake 
three-quarters of a mile in length. Permanent habitations .>first 
near Koksar, at the foot of the Rohtang Pass. From this point the 
Chandra enters a wider valley, dotted with villages and cultivated fields. 
On the southern side, however, the mountains overhang its bed in 
precipitous masses, a cliff above Ghondld rising to a sheej height of 
1 1,000 feet from the watePs edge. After its junction with^the Bhdga, at 
Tandi, the united stream bears the name of Chenab. • The fall on the 
Chandra from its source to Tdndi averages 65 feet per mile. 



(Sbim 6 ,TZ»—Pargand in Sitdpur District, Oudh, lying between the 
Gumti river on the west and the Kathna on the east, both rivers meeting 
at Dudhudmdn in the extreme south ; bounded on the north by Kheri 
District. This pargani was held successively by the Bais, Ahfrs, 
Sayyids, and Gaurs ; the latter acquiring it about 200 years ago, under 
a chieftain named Kiri Mall, whose descendants still hold 130 out of the 
total number of 150 villages. Area, 129 square miles, of which 94 
are cultivated. The average incidence of the Government land revenue 
is IS. iifd. per acre of cultivated area, is. 6|d. per acre of cultivable area, 
or IS. sd. per acre of total area. The cause of this low rate is the 
poorness of the soil. Pop. (1869), Hindus, 32,852; Muhammadans, 
1449— total, 34,301- 

Chandra Drona. — Hill range, Kddur District, Mysore . — See Baba 
B^jdan. 

Chandragiri. — Tdluk of North Arcot District, Madras. Houses, 
23,511; pop. (1871), 99,628, including 96,111 Hindus, 3450 Muham- 
madans (mostly Sunnis), and 53 Christians. Chief town, Chandragiri. 

Chandragiri {'The Moon-HilV\ — Town in the Chandragiri tdluk^ 
North Arcot District, Madras; situated 16 miles south of the Tripdti 
railway station, in lat. 13'' 35' 15" n., and long. 79*" 21' 30" e. Houses, 
1474; pop. (1871), 4235. As the headquarters of the tdluk^ it contains 
the usual Subdivisional public offices, jail, post office, etc. Historically, 
Chandragiri presents much of interest, having been, after the defeat of 
Talikot in 1564, the residence of the Rdjds of Vijdyanagar. The fort, 
built about 1510, fell in 1646 into the power of the Golconda chief, 
from whom it was wrested, a century later, by the Nawdb of Arcot. In 
1758, it was held by Nawdb Abdul Wahdb Khdn, who in virtue of its 
possession assumed the protection of the sacred town of Tripati. In 
1782, Haidar AH compelled the fort to surrender, and it remained subject 
to Mysore until the treaty of Seringapatam in 1 792. It is built on a huge 
rock, and, both from its site and fortifications, must in former times 
have been impregnable by storm. Its chief interest lies in the fact that 
here was signed, in j 640, the original treaty granting to the East India 
Company the site of Fort St. George or Madras. 

Chandragiri ri(or — River in South Kanara District, 

Madras; rises (lat. 12° 27' n., long. 75° 40' e.) in the Western Ghdts 
..cc^zi^^tmp'aji, and, after a westerly course of 65 miles, enters the sea two 
miles south of Cassergode, in lat. 12® 29' n., long. 75° i' 6" e. When 
in flood, the stream is utilized for floating down the timber cut 6n the 
Ghdts, but, except for about 15 miles above its mouth, it is not at other 
seasons navigable. A fort, situated on its left bank, commands this 
portion of th^ river. The Chandragiri forms the northern boundary 
between the Malaydlam and Tuluvu countries ; and the traditions^ of 
the people forbid any Nair woman to cross it 
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Chandraglina. — Village in the Chittagong Hill Tracts, Bengal ; 
situated on the river Karnaphulf. Administrative headquarters of the 
District until 1868, when they were transferred to Rdngdmdtf. Con- 
siderable river traffic in timber and hill products, rice, salt, spices, piece- 
goods, cattle, tobacco, etc. 

Chandra-gutti {^Moon-obscuring ^). — Projecting peak of the Western 
Ghdts, in Shimoga District, Mysore ; 2836 feet above sea level Lat. 
14® 27' o" N., long. 74° 58' 25" E. Formerly a fortified stronghold of a 
series of local chieftains. On the summit is a temple dedicated to 
Renuka, the mother of Parasu Rimi. The village at the eastern base 
has a population (1871) of 784. 

Chandrakona. — Mountains in Mysore State. — See Baba Budan. 

ChandrakOnd. — Municipal town and headquarters of a police circle 
(thdnd) in Midnapur District, Bengal; recently transferred, togetlvsr 
with the pargand of the same name, from Hugh District. Lat 2?° 44' 
20" N., long. 87“ 33' 20" E. The site of a factory in the time of the 
East India Company, with a large weaving population, most of whom, 
upon the withdrawal of the Company from their commercial concerns, 
were forced to give up their hereditary occupation and take to agricul- 
ture. It still contains many weaving families, who produce cotton 
fabrics of superior quality; and is also a large trading centre. Pop. 
(1872), 20,933 Hindus, 378 Muhammadans — total, 21,311, viz. 10,580 
males and 10,731 females; municipal income (1876-77), ^277 ; expen- 
diture, ; average incidence, 4fd. per head of population within 

municipal limits (14,464)1 

Chandranagar (or Chundemagore). — French town and settlement 
in Hfigli District, Bengal— Chandarnagar. 

Chandrandth. — Village in Chittagong District, Bengal. Lat. 22° 37' 
55" N., long. 91** 43' 40" E. Situated on Sitdkund Hill, and a frequented 
place of pilgrimage. — See Sitakund. 

Chandrapur (with Padnapur). — Chiefship in Sambalpur District, 
Central Provinces. F^med in i860 from two Government pargands. 
Certain landholders having joined the Surendra Sa^ rebellion in 1858, 
their estates, worth about ;^3oo per annum, were confiscated and 
granted to Rdi Rup Sinh, a Rdjput,<at that*' time deputy collector 
in the District. On the amnesty, these estates were restored at the 
petition qf their former owners ; and as the Governmtint rgjenui— 
from Chandrapur and Padnapur then amounted to ;£755, Major Impey, 
the Deputy Commissioner,^ recommended that, to compensate Rdi 
Riip Sinh, these pargands should be made over to him for 40 years, 
subject to a fixed payment of ;^4i3. Both extend along the Mahdnadi 
river ; Padnapur about 40 miles north-west of Sambalpur, and Chandra- 
pur 20 miles farther westward, with a portion of Tlaigarh State be- 
tween them. Padnapur contained in 1870 a population of 14 , 959 persons, 
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chiefly agricultural, living in 57 villages, on an area of 25 square miles. 
It is entirely under cultivation, and is reckoned the most fertile tract in 
the District. There was, in 1870, a good vernacular school, with 92 
pupils. Chandrapur contained a population, in 1870, of 36,157, also 
chiefly agricultural, living in 182 villages; area, 90 square miles. 
Anglo-vernacular school, with 80 pupils. Both places produce iasar silk 
and cotton cloth. The present chief is a son of the original grantee. 

Ch&ndur. — Town in Ellichpur District, Berar; 16 miles east of 
Ellichpur town. Pop. (1867), 4205. Weekly market. A toll of 3d. is 
levied on each cart-load, and i^d. on each bullock-load, brought to 
market; the amount thus realized is devoted to market improvements. 
Municipal collections in 1869, ^£2^5, Police statioa 

Ch&ndur. — Town in Amrdoti District, Berar, and headquarters of 
ttte Subdivision of the same name. Lat. 20° 49' n., long. 78** i' e. 
The station of the same name on the Great Indian Peninsular Railway 
(430 miles from Bombay) is about a mile distant. Travellers’ bungalow 
near the station. 

Chdnduridi. — Trading village in the north of the District of the 
Twenty-four Pargands, Bengal ; situated on the east bank of the Ichhd- 
mati. Lat. 22° 54' 45" n. ; long. 88° 56' 45" e. ; pop. (1872), 2850, 
residing in 551 houses; municipal income (1876-77), £^82, Town 
police force of i officer and 5 men. 

Chdng Bhakdr. — Native State of Chutid Ndgpur, Bengal, lying 
between lat. 23* 29' and 23° 55' 30" n., and long. 81° 37' and 82° 23' 
30'' E. ; area, 906 square miles. ^Pop. (1872), 8^19. It forms the extreme 
western point of the Chutid Ndgpur Division, projecting into the Inde- 
pendent State of Rewah, which bounds it on the north-west and south ; 
on the east, it marches with the State of Kored, of which, until 1848, it 
was a feudal dependency. The general aspect of Chang Bhakdr is 
that of a dense and tangled mass of hills, ravines, and plateaux, covered 
with sdl jungle, and dotted at intervals with small villages. The 
most prominent of the hill ranges takes a serpentine sweep from north- 
east to south-west, and rises in occasional peaks to upwards of 3000 
feet above sea level. Th^ scenery in the interior of the country is for the 
most part monotonous. Hill after hill repeats the same general outline, 
and is clothed with the same sombre masses of sdl foliage. Portions 
61 bOtn noriiiern and southern frontiers rise into bold cliffs, and seem to 
present an almost inaccessible barrier to a hostile advance. Notwith- 
standing these strong natural defences, the State suffered so seriously in 
former days from Marhattd and Pinddrf inroads, that the chief granted 
eight of his frontier villages to influential Rdjputs of Rewah to secure their 
co-operation against the marauders. Tigers, bears, and leopards abound; 
and wild elephants, till recently, committed such serious ravages among 
the crops as to cause the abandonment of several villages. The 



Bhaya, or Chief, of Ching Bhakdr is a Rajput by caste, belonging to a 
collateral branch of the Korei R^j 4 s. His residence is in the village of 
Janakpur, a mere collection of wretched huts. The Chiefs dwelling 
is a double-storied range of mud buildings enclosing a courtyard. 
His annual revenue is returned at ;^3oo; tribute, ;^3S, Population 
in 1872, classified according to religion, 2728 Hindus, 34 Muham- 
madans, and 6157 of other denominations, professing various aboriginal 
forms of faith — total, 8919, residing in 100 villages and 1929 houses ; 
average density of population, 10 per square mile ; persons per village, 
89 ; persons per house, 4*6. Classified according to race — Kolarian abori- 
ines, 319s, or 35*8 per cent, of total population; Dravidian aborigines, 
i955, or 33*1 per cent. ; semi-Hinduized aborigines, 1459, or 16*3 per 
cent.; Hindus, 1276, or 14*3 percent.; Muhammadans, 34, or *4 per cent. 
The Dravidian Gonds form the most influential race in the Stat$. 
Among the Kolarian tribes are a curious race, called Mudsis or Kurus, 
who are identified by Colonel Dalton with the Kurs of Betdl, 
Hoshangdbdd, and Nimar in the Central Provinces. Their deities are 
derived from Hindu mythology, and in social customs they partly 
conform to Hinduism and partly to Gond practices. The aboriginal 
races are generally poor, and their crops barely suffice for their actual 
requirements. Their ordinary clothing consists of little more than a 
waist cloth ; but on festivals the Kolarians appear in clean white clothing, 
while the Gonds affect colours. The Hindus are generally well dressed, 
and the better classes of all castes wear quilted garments of dark 
coloured cotton, with caps to match. Two hill passes lead into the 
State, which is intersected by two jungle roads. 

Changrezhing. — Village in Bashahr State, Punjab, near the north- 
eastern frontier, dividing that prin^:ipality from Chinese territory, 3 
miles east of the Li, or river of Spiti. Lat. 32“ 3' n., long. 78° 40' e. 
Inhabited in summer only by peasants from the neighbouring hamlet of 
Chango. Forms, according to Thornton, the farthest eastern limit of 
European exploration in this direction, the Chinese population of the 
adjacent country vigilantly interfering with all furthqf progress. 

ChangsiL — Range of mountains in Bashahr State, Punjab, lying 
between 30“ 56' and 31* 20' n. lat, andfeetweeft 77“ 54' and 78® 12' e. 
long. Proceeds in a south-westerly direction from the Himdlayan 
range, and^ forms the southern boundary of Kundwar. Tiftvers^ by » 
numerous passes, having elevations of between 13,000 and 14,000 feet 
above •the sea. 

Channagiri. — TJ/u^ in Shimoga District, Mysore. Area, 467 
square miles ; pop. (1871), 69,417; land revenue (1874-75), exclusive 
of water rates, ;^io,i32, or 4s. 3d. per cultivated acre. 

Channagiri. — Municipal village in Shimoga ^District, Mysore; 
25 miles by road north-east of Shimoga. Lat 14® i' n., long. 
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75* 59'. E.; pop. (1871), 3277, including several Lingdyat traders; 
municipal revenue (1874-75), ^320; rate of taxation, is. iid. per 
head. Headquarters of of the same name. 

Chanxiapatna (or c/tennapa^nam, ‘ Handsome city’). — Together with 
Sukravdrpet, a municipality in Bangalore District, Mysore; 37 miles by 
road south-west from Bangalore. Lat. 12* 38' n., long. 77* 13' e.; 
pop. (1871), 7101, of whom 3017 Muhammadans and 10 Christians are 
found in Sukravarpet, the industrial quarter ; municipal revenue, ? 
rate of taxation, 2d per head. The fort was built about 1580 by Jagat 
Deva Rayal, who founded a family that ruled until 1630, when they 
were overthrown by the Wodeyar of Mysore. It now contains a palace 
erected by a relative of the late Mahdrajd, but has been much depopu- 
lated by fever. Sukravdrpet, lying to the north-east, is celebrated for 
t];ie manufacture of lacquered ware and toys, fine steel wire for strings 
of musical instruments, and glass bracelets. It contains a large number 
of Muhammadans belonging to the Labbe and Ddira sects, who trade 
with the western coast. North of the pet are two large Musalmdn 
tombs — one erected to the memory of the religious preceptor of Tipii, 
the other for a commandant of Bangalore, who was distinguished for 
his humanity to Tipfi’s British prisoners. Until 1873, headquarters 
of a tdhik of the same name. 

Chanrdiypatna. — Tdluk in Hassan District, Mysore. Area, 454 
square miles; pop. (1871), 78,163; land revenue (1874-75), exclusive 
of water rates, 1,939, or 3s. 6d. per cultivated acre. 

Chanrdjrpatna. — Municipal village in Hassan District, Mysore; 22 
miles by road east of Hassan. Lat. 12* 54' 12" n., long. 76* 25' 55" e.; 
pop. (1871), 2676, including 437 Muhammadans; municipal revenue 
(1874-75), ;^i 67 ; rate of taxation, is. 3d. per head. Originally called 
Kolatfir, the name was changed in 1600 by a local chief, who erected a 
temple to Chenna Raya Swdmi or Vishnu, after whom his own son had 
been named. The fort was built subsequently, and Haidar All added the 
wet moat and traverse gateways. Small articler of silk are made by the 
Musalmans. Headquarters of the tdluk of the same name. 

CShantapilli {Santapilly,Sentapilli). — Village in Vizagapatam District, 
Madras ; situated 5 mfies north-east of Konada point and hamlet, in 
lat. 18“ 4 '' 25 "n., and long. 83'' 42' o'" e. ; pop. (1871), 810. On the 
sum^ait ofw-a small hill stands the ‘Santapilly’ lighthouse, erected in 
1847 to warn shipping, especially vessels making the porf of Bimli- 
patam, off the rocks. The lighthouse is distant about 6^ miles,’ bearing 
south-east half-east. The light is visible 14 miles to seaward. 

ChdnW£(.rp4tha. — The northern Revenue District or taMl of Nar- 
singhpur District, Central Provinces. Pop. (1872), 52,145, dwelling in 
144 townships. or" villages and 9700 houses; area, 269 square miles; 
land revenue, ;;^5466 ; total revenue, £5746. 
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Chapri* — Headquarters Subdivision of Sdran District, Bengal Area, 
1361 square miles, with 2228 villages or towns and 163,261 houses. Pop. 
(1872), Hindus, 1,054,652; Muhammadans, 114,637; Christians, 154; 

‘ others,' 8; total, 1,169,451, viz. 552,566 males and 616,885 females. 
Average density of population, 859 per square mile ; houses per squa^ 
mile, 120; average of persons per village, 525 ; average of persons pCT 
house, 7*2. The Subdivision comprises the 6 police circles {thdnds) ot 
Chaprd, Dighwdra, Prasd, Mdnjhi, Mashrak, and Basantpur. In 1869, 
it contained 17 magisterial and civil courts, a regular police force 
463 strong, and 3188 chaukiddrs or village watchmen; total cost of 
Subdivisional administration, ;^i 8,086. 

Chaprdi. — Chief town and administrative headquarters of Sdran 
District, Bengal; situated on the left bank of the Ganges, in lat. 25® 
46' 42" N., and long. 84° 46' 49" e. A long straggling town, 3 mites 
in length, with a breadth nowhere exceeding a quarter of a mile. The 
site is very low, and only protected from annual inundations by the 
embanked tramway road. When this road is breached, as hap- 
pened in 1871, much damage is caused by the floods. Pop. (1872), 
Hindus, 35,908; Muhammadans, 10,295; Christians, 83; ‘others,' 

I ; total, 46,287, viz. 22,852 males and 23,435 females. The 
town contains the usual Government courts and offices, jail, police 
station, handsome sardi or rest-house. Government English school, and 
charitable dispensary. It is also a station of the German Lutheran 
Mission. Chaprd has suffered much commercially from the recession 
of the Ganges, which forrflerly flowed close under the town; while its main 
channel is now a mile distant in the cold weather. It is still, however, 
a place of importance, and contains many wealthy native banking houses. 
Goods of all kinds are obtainable irt the bdzdr, pottery and brass utensils 
forming a specialty. At the end of the last century, the French, Dutch, 
and Portuguese had factories at Chapra. The District of Sdran was 
then famed for its saltpetre, and the Chaprd mark was especially esteemed ; 
but this trade has beerP on the decline for many years past Roads 
radiate from Chaprd to Sonpur, Rewah, Mashrak, 4 >ewdn, and Guthni. 
Municipal revenue (1876-77), ^£^2505; expenditure, ^^1923 ; average 
incidence of taxation, is. o|-d. per head^of population within municipal 
limits. ^ 

Chapr^uli. — Large village in Meerut (Mfrath) District, North- W^tern ^ 
Provinces. Lat 28° 50' 15'' n., long. 77“ 3^' 30" e.; pop. (1872), 5594, 
compfising 4691 Hindus and 903 Musalmdns. Stands on a raised 
site, 5 miles from Meerut city. Large community of Sarangi Banias, 
possessing a handsome temple. Said to have been colonized by Jdts 
in the 8th century. About 150 years ago, the original inhabitants 
received among them the Jdts of Mirpur, who had been almost ruined 
by the incursions of the Sfkhs ; and since that time the town has largely 
VOL. II. 2 c 
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increased. Agricultural centre, without trade or manufactures. ' Bdzdr^ 
sardiy police station, post office. 

CniaiUindi. — Lake in Bashahr State, Punjab ; near the summit of the 
Barenda Pass, at an elevation of 13,839 feet above sea level. Lat. 
31** 23' N., long. 78® ii' E. From its bed the river Pdbur takes its 
rise, and immediately precipitates itself over a ledge of rock, in a fall 
of 100 feet. Massive beds of snow surround the lake, while others 
form a natural bridge over the Pdbur, or hem it in with frozen cliffs 
of ice. 

ChirdpiLiyi. — Town in the Khdsl Hills, Assam. — See Cherra 
POONJEE. 

Charda. — Pargand in Bahraich District, Oudh ; bounded on the 
north by Nepdl State, the Rapti river marking the boundary line ; 
ofi the east by Bhinga pargand; and on the south and west by 
Nanpdra. The history of this pargand is virtually that of Nanpara. 
Occupied successively by hill chieftains, the Ikauna family and the Say- 
yids, it was finally bestowed upon a relative of the Ndnpdra Rdja, and 
held by him and his descendants till 1857, when the estate was confis- 
cated for the rebellion of its holder, and conferred upon loyal grantees. 
It is intersected by the Bhakla river, which divides it into two dis- 
tinct tracts. The country between the Bhakla and the Rdpti lies low, 
and has a rich alluvial soil. The tract west of the Bhakla forms 
a portion of the tableland described under Bahraich pargand. 
Area, 206 square miles, of which 142 are under cultivation, and 51 
cultivable waste. Government land revenue, 13, 253 ; average inci- 
dence, 2S. 1 1 id. per acre of cultivated area, 2s. 4|d. per acre of assess- 
able area, and 2s. 2|d. per acre of total area. Pop. (1869), Hindus, 
58,326; Muhammadans, 6965; total, 65,291, viz. 34,031 males and 
31,260 females. Number of villages, 177 ; average density of popula- 
tion, 309 per square mile. Two Government roads intersect the 
pargand. Several market villages, three Government schools, police 
station, post office. 

Chardwdr. — Fisx:al Division or viahalm Darrang District, Assam. 
Area, 1130 square miles. In the north is the Chardwar forest 
reserve, lying between the Bel^brf and Mansirf rivers, with a total area 
of 80 square miles. This reserve includes an experimental plantation 
of c^t^utchouc trees (Ficus elastica), covering an area of 430 acres, on 
which been spent up to March 1877. The proportion of 

failure among the seedlings and cuttings has been about 18 per ctfnt. 

CJharka.— One of the petty States in South Kdthidwdr, Bombay ; 
consisting Of one village, with 4 independent tribute-payers. Estimated 
revenue (1876), ,£120, Tribute of £^o is paid to the British 
Government, and about £/^ to Jundgarh. 

CharkMri. — Native State in Bundelkhand, under the Central India 
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Agency and the Government of India; lying between 25® 21' and 25® 
36' N. laL, and between 79® 40' and 79° 58' e. long. Area, 861 square 
miles ; estimated pop. (1875), 121,000. The present Mahdrdjd, Dhirdj 
Jdi Sinh Deo, was born about 1853. Like all the Bundela chiefs, he 
is descended from Rdjd Chattar SdL His ancestor, Bijf Bahddur, was 
the first who submitted to the authority of the British ; a sanad 
confirming him in his principality was granted to him in 1804, and 
confirmed in 1811. His successor remained faithful to the British 
Government during the Mutiny, protecting European officers and native 
officials. In reward for his services, he was granted the privilege of 
adoption, a jd^r of ^2000 a year in perpetuity, a dress of honour, and 
a salute of 1 1 guns. The revenue of the State is 5 Idkhs of rupees per 
annum (say ^£'5 0,000). 

Charkhdri. — Chief town of the State of the same name in Bundef- 
khand, Central India; situated on the route from Gwalior to Bdnda, 41 
miles from the latter place. Lat. 25'’ 24' n., long. 79'’ 47' k Occupies 
a picturesque site at the base of a high rocky hill surmounted by a fort,, 
to which access can be obtained only through a flight of steps cut in 
the rock, on such a scale as to be practicable for elephants. Two 
neighbouring elevations command the fortress for all purposes ot 
modern warfare. Below the town lies a considerable lake ; good roads, 
embowered among trees, lead from it in all directions ; and a tank, 
commenced as a relief work, commands the surrounding fields. 

Charmadi (or Kodekal; called also the Bhim or Buhmghdt ). — Pass 
in the Uppanagadi tdluk, South Kanara l 5 istrict, Madras. Lat. 13® 4' 
30" N., long. 75** 27' o" E. Opened in 1864, and now one of the main 
lines for wheeled traffic, and specially for coffee transport between 
Mangalore and Mysore. • 

Charrd. — Village in Mdnbhdm District, Bengal. Lat. 23'’ 23' o'' 
N., long. Sfi"* 27' 30" E. Situated near Purulia town, and contain- 
ing two very old stone Jain temples, called deuls or devdlayas^ built 
of roughly ^ cut stone, \fithout cement. There were originally seven 
of these temples, but five have fallen into ruins, find the fragments 
have been used for building houses in the v^lage. Of the remain- 
ing two, the most perfect is tower-shaf 5 ed, terminatihg in a dome 
of horizontal courses of stone about 30 feet high, with a cirqplar 
finial like a^huge cog-wheel, and the remains of flag-roofed coloniaffdes 
on both sides. The slabs forming the roof are great blocks of granit^ 
from 5 1:0 9 feet in length, 2 to 2 J in breadth, and i foot thick. Th^ 
is no carving about the temples, nor any object of worship ia^he 
shrines ; but on the stones scattered about, traces of *th^ nude 
Tirthankaras, or Jain deified saints, are visible. Th^ constrflfction of 
some large ancient tanks in the vicinity is also attributed to t^ Srawak 
Jains. 
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CMrs^daN — Town in Peshdwar District, Punjab, and headquarters 
of the Hdshtnagar tahsiL I>at. 34" 9' N., long. 71" 46' 30'' E. ; pop. 
(1868), 7233, comprising 6780 Muhammadans and 453 Hindus. 
Situated on the Swat river, 15 miles north-east of Peshdwar. I.arge 
and prosperous agricultural village rather than a town, but containing 
several enterprising Hindu traders. Charsdda is almost contiguous to 
the neighbouring large village of Prang; and these two places are 
identified by General Cunningham with the ancient Pushkalavati, capital 
of the surrounding region at the time of Alexander's invasion, and 
transliterated as Peukelas or Peukelaotis by the Greek historians. Its 
chieftain (Astes), according to Arrian, was killed in defence of one of 
his strongholds after a prolonged siege by Hephaistion. Ptolemy fixes 
its site upon the eastern bank of the Suastene or Swdt In the 7th 
century a.d., Hiouen Thsang visited the city, which he describes as 
being 1 00 It ( 1 6§ miles) north-east of Peshdwar. A stuf>a or tower, erected 
over the spot where Buddha made an alms-ofiering of his eyes, formed 
the great attraction for the Buddhist pilgrim and his co-religionists. The 
city, however, had even then been abandoned as a political capital, 
in favour of Parashawara or Peshawar. It probably extended over a 
large area. The entire neighbourhood is, according to General Court, 
covered with vast ruins. 

CharthdwaL — Town in Muzaffarnagar District, North - Western 
Provinces. Lat. 29® 32' 30" n., long. 77® 38' 10" e. ; pop. (1872), 5121, 
comprising 3209 Hindus and 1912 Muhammadans. Police station, post 
office. Distant from Muzafiarnagar 7 mil^s w’est, from the Hindan 
river 3 miles east, and from the Kdli Nadi 5 miles west Once the 
residence of an dmil, but now a small agricultural town. 

Chdta . — Tahsil of Muttra (Mathura) District, North-Western Pro- 
vinces, lying in the centre of the trans-Jumna portion, and traversed 
by the Agra Canal. P'orms part of the Braj-Mandal of ancient Hindu 
topography, one of the curliest settlements colonized by the Aiy^an 
immigrants into India Area, 250 square rrtiles, of w'hich 204 are 
cultivated; pop. *(1872), 101,590; land revenue, ; total 

Government revenue, ^19,846 ; rental paid by cultivators, ;^3 1,7 23 ; 
incidence of Gfivernment revenue, 2s. 2|d. per acre. 

Qhita^ — To\vn in Muttra District, North-Western Provinces, and 
hea\iquarters of the ta/istL Lat 27^* 43' n., long. 77“ ,J2' 50" E. 
Distant 9 miles west of the Jumna, and on the northern border of the 
pargand. Area, 80 acres ; pop. (1872), 6720. • 

Chdtnd. — Village and headquarters of a police circle (thdttd\ 
in Bdnkurd District, Bengal. Lat 23'’ 18' 30" x., long. 87* o' 20" e. 
Formerly in Mdnbhum District, but recently transferred, together with 
the thdndt^o Bdnkurd. 

Chatrf^Municipal towm in Hazdribigh District, Bengal ; situated 



about 36 miles north-west of Hazdribdgh town. LaL 24^ 12' 2f n., 
long. 84^ 55' E. The chief market of the District, carrying on a 
considerable trade with Lohdrdaga, Gayi, Shihdbdd, Patnd, Bardwdn, 
and Calcutta A large cattle fair, held annually during the Dasahard 
festival, is attended by butchers from Calcutta Pop. (1872), Hindus, 
6519 ; Muhammadans, 2196 ; ‘ others,* 103 ; total, 8818, viz. 4287 males 
and 4531 females. Municipal income (1876-77), £42^; average inci- 
dence of taxation, logd. per head. On the 2d October 1857, an 
engagement took place at Chatri between H.M.*s 53d Foot-^supported 
by a detachment of Rattray’s Sikhs — and the Rdmgarh Battalion, w^hich 
had mutinied at Rdnchi, and was marching to join Kunw'dr (Kooer) 
Sinh at Bhojpur in Shdhdbdd. The mutineers, posted in great force 
on the brow of a hill, made a stubborn resistance, but were defeated 
with a loss of 40 men and all their supplies. • 

Chatrapur. — State and town in Bundelkhand, North - Western 
Provinces. — See Chhatarpur. 

Ohatrapar {Sitarampalli\ — Town in Ganjdm District, Madras; 
situated 13 miles north-east of Barhampur. Lat. 19'' 21' n., long. 85® 3' 
E. ; houses, 4016; pop. (1871), 2018. The re.sidence of the Collector 
of the District, and of the su|X.*rintendent of police. Formerly the 
site of the East India Company’s stud farm. 

Chaug&chhi. — Village in Jcssor District, Bengal ; situated on the 
bank of the Kabadak river. A sugar manufacturing and refining village, 
surrounded by groves of date ])alms. 

Ohaughit \chavaka(hi), — Formerly !i tdluk of Malabar District, 
Madras ; but in i860 amalgamated with Katinad and Betutnad, and 
formed into the present tdluk of PonanC 

ChangMt (chavakadu), — Town in the Ponani idluk^ Malabar 
District, Madras. Lat. 10’’ 35' n., long. 76“ 3' 51'' e. ; houses, 1022 ; 
pop. (1871), 5457, chiefly native Christians and Moplds. Formerly the 
headquarters of the Chaughat tdluk, and still containing suborcfinate 
judicial and administrative offices ; local funds school, etc. 

Chauka. — River in Oudh ; the name assumed #by the Sdrda after 
it passes Maraunchaghdt, and until it joins the Gogra at Bahramghdt, 
after a winding course of 150 miles through fcheyi and Sftapur Dis- 
tricts. Since 1865, the main stream has formed a new bed for itself 
near the v^lage of Aird, and now falls into the Gogra at Mhlld^, 60 
miles above the former point of confluence. — Sec Sarda. 

01 utakld&ngd.-~ 0 ne of the principal mines in the Rdnfganj coal 
tract, Bardwdn District, Bengal ; situated in the Singdran valley ; total 
thickness of seam, consisting of alternate layers of coal and shale, 15 feet 
9 inches; thickness of coal in seam, 14 feet 6 inches. This colliery 
was first worked in 1834; in 1861 much damage was caused by fire, 
owing to the liability*of the Rdniganj coal to spontaneous combustion. 
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Ohaur, The —Peak in SirmiSr State, Punjab, forming the highest 
summit among the mountains which occupy the sub-Himilayan tract, 
with an elevation of 11,982 feet above the sea. I^t 30*" 52' n., 
long. 77® 32' E. From its peculiar shape and great height, it forms 
a conspicuous element in the landscape for many miles around, being 
easily recognised amongst the smaller ridges on every side The 
Chaur presents a striking api)earance from the plains of Sirhind, and 
the view from its summit embraces the vast lowland tract on the 
south, and a wide panorama of the snowy range to the northward. 
Though below the limit of perpetual snow, drifts remain in the shady 
chasms on its flanks throughout the summer months. A dense forest 
of huge deodars and other conifers clothe the northern and north- 
eastern declivities, and rhododendrons, ferns, or gentians grow in 
patches on the detritus of its granite slopes. 

Chaur^dddar. — Hill plateau in the east of Mandla District, 
Central Provinces; upwards of 3200 feet above sea level. The winter 
nights are intensely cold, and in the hottest days of April and May the 
heat is not excessive. Water is abundant, and but for its inaccessibility, 
Chaurididar might prove an excellent sanitarium. 

Chaurdgarh. — Ruined fortress in Narsinhpur District, Central 
Provinces ; on the crest of the outer range of the Sdtpura tableland, 
800 feet above the level of the Narbadd (Xerbudda) valley, and 20 
miles south-west of Narsinhpur. Lat. 22"* 46' n,, long. 78*' 59' e. 
The northern, eastern, and western faces of the fort are scarped for 
several hundred feet ; while id the south a srfiall hill has been fortified 
as an outwork. The circuit of defences embraces tw'o hills, divided by 
a dip of about 100 yards. On one of these stand the ruins of the 
palace of the old Gond Rdjds, and on the other the remains of barracks 
built by the Ndgpur Government. Numerous tanks yield a constant 
supply of water ; and the exterior walls are still good in many parts. 
There are three approaches. 

Chausd. — Village and headquarters of a f^olicc circle {thdnS) in 
Shdhdbdd District, Piengal ; 4 miles west of Baxdr town, and close to 
the east bank of the Karamndsx Noted as the scene of the defeat 
of the Emperor# Humdyun by^the Afghdn Sher Shdh, in June 1539. 
The emperor, with a few friends, was barely able to escape by crossing 
the ( 5 ^ngeS, but 8000 Mughal troops perished in the attempt In 
the following year, after a second defeat of Humdyun near Kanauj, 
Sher Shdh ascended the Imperial throne of Delhi. • 

Chausd. — Canal in Shdhdbdd District, Bengal ; a branch of the Son 
Canal system, leaving the ‘ Main Western Canal ' at the 12th mile from 
the head works at Dehri. Forty miles in length. Designed for irriga- 
tion only ; discharge, 545 feet per second. 

Chawindah. — ^Village in Sidlkot District, Punjab. Lat 32® 20' 45*^ 
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N., long. 74* 45' 15" E. \ pop. (1868), 5082, comprising 1424 Hindus, 
3052 Muhammadans, 244 Sikhs, and 362 ‘others.’ Distant from 
Sidlkot 14 miles south-east, on the road to ZaffarwiL Purely agricul- 
tural community, consisting chiefly of Bajwa Jdts, the proprietors of the 
surrounding lands. Municipal revenue in 1875-76, ;^5 9, or ajd. per 
head of population (5243) within municipal limits. 

Ohedambram. — Town and shrine in South Arcot District, Madras. 
— See Chidambaram. 

Cheduba (or Mafi-oung ). — Island on the east coast of the Bay of 
Bengal, forming a township in Kyouk-hpyu District, Arakan, British 
Burma iS** 40' to 18* 56' 30" n. ; long. 93** 30' to 91* 41 

pop. (1877), 22,078 ; area, 120 square miles. Headquarters at Cheduba 4 
or Man-oung. The general appearance and character of Cheduba 
are those of a fertile, well-wooded island A narrow plain, slightly 
above the sea level, extends round the coast ; within lie irregular, low, 
undulating hills, varying in height from 50 to 500 feet, enclosing 
several detached mounds (the highest about 1400 feet), with steep, well- 
wooded sides. In the extreme north-west corner is a so-called 
* volcano,’ from which flames issue, but which are really due to a copious 
discharge of inflammable gas, and not to volcanic action. Petroleum 
is found in several places on the island A considerable quantity of 
rice is exported ; and Cheduba is noted for the excellence of its tobacco, 
'i'he township is divided into 8 revenue circles ; the gross revenue 
realized in 1877 was ;:^6902. Two derivations are given for the name 
‘Man-oung,’ which signifies ‘overcoming of the evil disposition.’ 
According to ancient tradition, a governor of the island, appointed 
by Tsan-da-ra i., King of Arakan, who reigned some 2000 years B.C., 
so oppressed the people, that they complained to the sovereign, w’ho 
summoned the governor to appear before him. On the governor 
refusing to attend the court, the monarch struck the sea with a rod, and 
ordered it to bring his disobedient subject into his presence. 'The sea 
obeyed, and in a few days the dead body of the rebel was washed 
ashore near the royal city. According to anotljer account, the island 
was the place of transportation for those considered to be politically 
dangerous, whose evil disposition w^s thu^ overcqjne by their being 
rendered powerless. The classical name is Mek-kha-wa-di. The 
name Cheduba, by which the island is known to Europeaiis and nativec 
of Indi^ is said to be a corruption of Char-dhuba, or ‘ four olpes,’ from 
the*headlands at the four corners of the island. A shoal, with probably 
only two or three fathoms at low water, has lately been discovered 8 
miles to the north-west of Beacon Island, Cheduba. In .October 1878, 
the Government deemed it necessary to warn mariners that ‘ the whole 
of the neighbourhood of Cheduba and Rdmri •(Ramree) islands is 
im|>erfectly known, and careful navigation is necessary.’ 



4o8 cheduba—chengalpat district. 

C\iedTlba (or il/a;7-o«n,sr) — Small town, situated on the Un-Khyoung 
stream, in the north-west of the island of the same name in Kyouk- 
hpyu District, Arakan Division, British Burma. Pop. (1877), 1409. 
Contains a court-house, market, school, and police station. The local 
name of Cheduba is Zhc-dan, 

Chelakere. — Village in Chitaldnig District, Mysore . — Sec Chala- 

KERE. 

Cheil4b {Chindb).—K\\e:\ in the Punjab, and one of the five streams 
from which the Province derives its name. Rises in the snowy Himdlayan 
ranges of Kashmir ; pursues a winding course through the gorges of 
Jammu; and enters British territor>- in Sialkot District, near the village of 
Khdiri Rihal. Receives the waters of the Tavi, a considerable confiuent, 
and forms for some i8 miles the boundar)' between Sidlkot and Ciujrdt 
Districts. Flows in this portion of its route through the alluvial plain of 
the Punjab, in a wide and shifting bed of sand. It afterwards forms the 
limit between the Rechnd and the Jech Doiibs, and many flat-bottomed 
country boats navigate its stream. A belt of low-lying alluvial soil fringes 
either bank for some miles inland ; but beyond this narrow xone, the 
water of the river becomes practically useless for pur})oses of irrigation. 
Passing along the whole western border of Gujrdnwala District, the 
Chendb next enters the desert region of Jhang, where it occupies a broad 
valley, nearly 30 miles in wddth, consi.sting of modern dei)Osits, through 
which the changing stream cuts itself a fresh channel from time to time. 
The present bed lies about midway between the high banks which 
confine the central valley at eitiKT end. d'he j^iores are for the most 
part cultivated down to the water’s edge, the area under tillage 
having considerably increased since the settlement of the country. 
Numerous islands stud the river, bijt constantly change their places 
with every inundatioa The depth of the stream is here about 10 feet 
during the cold weather, rising to 16 feet in the rainy season. At Timmu, 
the Chenib and the Jhelum (Jhilam) unite. A bridge of boats carries 
the Grand Trunk Road over the Chendb at W'a^frabdd ; and another, 
now in course of construction, will convey the road from Jhang to 
Derd Ismdil Khdn. ^ 

Chendavol (Tsandavok,, — To|in in Kistrta District, Madras. 

16° i' N., long. 80 40' E. ; houses, 989 ; j>op. (1871), 5567, A large 
ireasure^of gold bricks was found here in 1873. 

Che£Kld. — Seaport in North Kanara District, Bombay. Xverage 
annual value of trade for five years ending 1873-74 — exjwrts, i 

imports, ;^395. 

0 hendw 4 r.— Hill in Hazdribdgh District, Bengal, near Hazdribdgh 
town ; height, 2816 above sea level, and 800 feet above the elevated 
plai^u on which it fe situated Lat. 23" 57' 15" n., long. 85" 28' 30'' E, 
Chengfalpat {Chingltput^ ‘The brick town Di§trict in the Presb 
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dency of Madras, lying between 12* 13' and 13* 54' n. lat, and between 
79* 35' 80* 23' E. long. Area, 2753 square miles; population in 

1871, 938,184. The Bay of Bengal bounds it on the east ; on the norths 
lies Nellore District ; on the south, Arcot ; and on the west, North Arcot. 

Physical Aspects . — The District generally presents a flat and unin- 
teresting aspect The land seldom rises to an elevation of more than 
300 feet, and in many i)laces near the coast it sinks below the sea level 
I^ong reaches of blown sand, often separated from the mainland by 
backwaters, form the chief feature of the coast scenery ; while inland, 
great expanses of flat rice plains, and sandy or stony wastes and prairies 
of poor pasture land, constitute the principal varieties of the land- 
scape. Extensive tank beds, supporting groves of the palmyra palm, 
tamarind, and mango, occasionally diversify the scene. Along the 
north-west comer runs the Nagalapur range, and in parts of ChengaV 
pat and Madhurdntakam tdluks the surface undulates, at times even 
rising into cones and ridges above 500 feet in height ; but there are 
no other elevations dcscrv’ing the name of hills. The drainage of 
the country is entirely from west to east, into the shallow alluvial 
valleys of the Xarnavaram, Cortelliar, Nagari, and Palar. The soil is 
for the most part poor, and, where not sandy, is veiy^ often either saline 
or stony. The princij)al streams are the Palar, Cortelliar, Namavaram, 
Nagari, Adyar, Cootini ; but none are navigable, being for part of every 
year either empty sandbeds or trickling rivulets. The numerous back- 
waters along the coast are connected by canals, and to these is con- 
fined all water traffic. The Enndr (Emiore) backwater and Pulicat 
Lake are the most important. The coast line measures 115 miles, and 
the well-known ‘ Madras surf* beats on it throughout its length. Except 
1^1 Heat, there is not a single harbour for even the smallest craft ; but, 
on the other hand, there are only two points of danger along the 
line — the Pulicat shoal, and the reef near Covelong. The average 
depth at Namavaram, 400 yards off shore, is over 20 feet, and the 
bottom is firm throughout. The tide rises and falls 3 feet at the full 
and new moons. Of mineral wealth, the District possesses little or none ; 
laterite, for building puqioses, and the Chengalpat felspar and granite, 
used in ornamental work, representing all its kn^wm res^iurces. 

The only forests are the poor grow'ths on the Nagalapur Hills, 
recently conserved, and as yet yielding no revenue. But, on the ^and- 
dunes of Ae coast, a large area, 20,000 acres in 1876, has beei^taken 
up by# private enterprise for casuarina plantations. This tree yields 
rapid returns, attaining its full growth in ten years ; and as there is a very 
large and increasing demand for firewood in Madras, the enterprise will 
probably before long attain such proportions as to alter entirely the 
physical aspect of the coast tracts. The flora of the* District includes 
the cocoa-nut and palmyra palms, the mango, plpal^ banian, tama- 
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rind, bdh&l (Acacia Arabica), vmrgosa^ and korAmpUki (Gatdnia 
cambogia). As might be expected in a metropoUton District, closely 
cultivated and traversed by many roads and canals, as well as by the 
railway, there is no large game. Alligators are found in the larger 
tanks ; and snakes abound. During 1874-75, about ;^ioo was paid in 
rewards for the destruction of venomous snakes. 

Chengalpat formed part of the ancient kingdom of Vijdy- 
anagar, and is studded throughout with places of historical interest ; 
indeed, there is hardly a village within 30 miles south and west of 
Madras that is not mentioned by the historians of Southern Indi.x 
After the overthrow of the Vijayanagar dynasty at Tdlikot in 1564, the 
Raya kings fell back on Chandragiri and Vellore ; and the vicinity of 
Chengalpat to the latter fortress makes it probable that the i)Ower of 
the family extended over the present District. At any rate, when in 
1639 the East India Company negotiated for the site of the present 
city of Madras, it was from Sri Ranga Rdya that the grant was finally 
obtained. During the struggle between the British and the French for 
the mastery of the Karnatic, Chengalpat and many other towns in the 
District were the scene of constant fighting. In 1760, the District, or 
Jdgir, as it was then and long after called, was granted to the 
Company in perpetuity by the Nawab of Arcot, ‘ for services rendered 
to him and his father/ and in 1763 this grant was confirmed by 
the Emperor Shah Alam. From 1763 till 1780, it was leased to the 
Nawab ; and during that period was twice ravaged by Haidar Ali, once 
in 1768, and again in 1780. • On the latter occasion, the Mysore chief 
almost depopulated the District ; and what fire and sword had left 
undone, famine completed. Since that year, the history of the District 
consists chiefly of a chronicle of territorial arrangements and transfers. In 
1784, it was divided into 14 separate farms, and rented out. Four years 
later, it was parcelled out into collectorates, which again, in 1793, 
united into one ‘ District.^ In 1801, the Sattiawid division and the 
territory about Pulicat (ceded to the Dutch byt the Nawdb) were added 
to Chengalpat. Tljp former was transferred in 1804 to North Arcot, but 
reunited to this District partly in 1850, when 53 of its villages were 
incorporated with the Ponndrit/^f/tt^, and altogether when the remaining 
90 were subsequently made over to the I'iruvallur tdluk. The ‘ home 
farmij/ and some other villages which, till 1798, formed the jurisdiction 
of the Recorders Court,' were in that year separated from tfle Chengab 
pat Collectorate, and placed under the officer then called the* ‘ Land 
Customer,' but subsequently appointed * Collector of Madras.’ In 
i860, the ^own of Madras, the sea-customs excepted, was transferred 
to Chengalpat; but in 1870, the former arrangement was reverted to, 
and the Collectorate of Madras remains distinct from that of this 
District 



Pop^ion . — Several attempts have been made to ehnmerate the 
inhabitants. The first Census, taken in 1795-96, when the District was 
just beginning to recover from the Mysore devastations, gave a total 
population of 217,372, inhabiting 59,911 houses. The next, in 1850, 
showed 583,462 souls; in 1859, 603,221, living in 93,310 houses; in 
1866, 804,283, in 123,605 dwellings. The regular Census of 1871 dis- 
closed a population of 938,184 persons, and divided among 141,434 
households. The average density of the population is 3407 to the 
square mile, ranging from 604 in S^idapet to 276 in Chengalpat. 
Classified according to religion, there were 899,686 Hindus, Vaishnavs 
and Sivaites in equal proportion ; 23,192 Muhammadans, chiefly Sunnis ; 
i 5>*56 Christians, of whom 75 per cent, were Roman Catholics; 

‘ others,' 1 50. Forty ]>er cent, of the Hindus belonged to the agricultural 
castes of Vallalaand Vannia ; 7 percent, were artisans (Kammalaus) ?;nd 
weavers (Kaikalars) ; 6 per cent, shepherds (Idaiyars); 4 per cent. 
Brahman priests; 2 percent traders; and 26 percent, ‘pariahs;’ the 
remainder being fishermen, toddy-drawers, potters, weavers, barbers, 
writers, etc The Kshattriya or warrior caste is the most weakly repre- 
sented of all, forming only 0*6 j>er cent Wandering tribes, so nume- 
rous in other Districts, are here represented only by a few Irulars, a 
jungle tribe. The Muhammadans, arranged according to sects, showed 
16 ]^er cent. Labbays, 55 per cent Shaikhs, 12 per cent Sayyids, the 
remainder being divided between Pathans, Mughals, and Moplds. The 
males outnumbered the females by 13,000, although, owing no doubt to 
the Hindu custom of reckoning girls women, the adult females were 
returned as being 4000 in excess of the men. Regarding the Hindu 
castes, it is noteworthy that this is the only Madras District in which 
the Vallalas are not most numerous. Pariahs are numerically the 
strongest caste ; the Vannias come next ; and after them, the ValHlas. 
These three castes are extensively influenced by European contact ; 
for, though the great majority engage only in the agricultural and servile 
labour that tradition* assigns them, many of them have pushed to 
the front, and they now fill one-third of the oflfy^ial posts within the 
reach of natives. Classified according to occupations, 30 per cent, of 
the adult males were cultivators; 14 per ceift. laboiy-ers; ii percent 
were engaged in industrial pursuits ; 4 per cent in professional work ; 

3 per cent, followed commercial pursuits ; 2 per cent, wert in domestio 
service, and the remaining 36 per cent are returned as non^orking, 
or of uncertain occupation. Of those in ‘ the professions,’ it is note- 
w'orthy that in this District, which lies near the capital, and is therefore 
under the influence of the British example of toleration and indifference 
to caste, there are as many Pariahs as Brdhmans. From the same cause, 
and from the progress of education, orthodox Hinduism shows signs of * 
losing ground, and an advanced Monotheism is making way. There are, 
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however, no Brdhma Samaj centres. The chief towns of the District 
are— CoNjEVERAM (poix 37 , 32 ?); St. Thomas’ Mouot, a military can- 
tonment (15,480); Saidapet(9093); Chenoalpat(7979); Uttaramelur 
(7441); Punamalla (7155); Tiruvallur (47S5); Pallavaram (4390) ; 
ESSUR (4286); COVELOXG (KoviLim), (45*2); Madarantakam (3596); 
and Arni (3804). Besides these, there are 31 townships with from 2000 
to 3000 inhabitants, making the total urban population 179,000, or about 
20 per cent of the whole. The villages, with from 200 to 300 inhabit- 
ants each, number 2395. Tiie neighbourhood of the capital naturally 
exercises great influence on the surplus adult labour of the District, 
but this is nevertheless essentially agricultural. The i)eoi)le arc much 
attached to their lands, and the literal interpretation given to mirasi 
rights (v/Wd infra) strengthens this attachment. 

Agriailture, — ^I'he land nowhere attains the high fertility of some of 
the other Madras Districts, and is, as a rule, poor. Where the under- 
lying rock does not crop up, the soil is often either impregnated 
with soda or very sandy. Nor do the cultivators combat this natural 
poverty. The stubble is never left to enrich the ground, and animal 
manure, being required for fuel (owing to the absence of forest), is seldom 
applied. The absence of marsh land is a remarkable feature ; but wet 
crops are raised in the tank-beds, and every drop of water in the Dis- 
trict is fully utilized, all the streams being tapj)ed by irrigation channels 
throughout their course. Agriculture is nevertheless very backward, a 
fact attributable in part to the number of absentee landowners. This 
leaves the land to be cultivated by rack-rented tenants {fdikdris\ checks 
the investment of capital in the soil, and encourages a slovenly and 
hand-to-mouth system of agriculture. Perhaps no better indication of the 
poverty of the people can be given, than that the land revenue is regu- 
larly in arrears, and that from 1 5 to 20 per cent, of the total has to be 
collected annually by coercive process. The prevalent tenure is rayatwdriy 
the cultivator holding direct from Government, with a permanent right 
of occupancy. Of 956,158 acres of cultivable Government land avail- 
able for such holding^ 516,735 are thus held under some 55,000 separate 
deeds. Under this head are included 9799 ‘joint’ holdings, a whole 
village being oftep held <)y coparceners. The rest of the District, 
720,002 acres, is either irreclaimable Government waste or private pro- 
perty ; ^^bou^^25o,ooo acres of the latter are under cultivation, raising the 
total of productive land in the District to about 800,000 acre^ Most 
of this, though settled in rayatwdA tenure, is subject to certain tffirdsi 
or hereditary rights, which take the form of a tax paid by outsiders to 
the descendants of the original villagers, for the permission to cultivate. 
Besides the rayatwdn tenure, various other forms of holding obtain, 
the chief being zaminddri^ mitta^ shrolriem^ mandyem^ and ijdrd^ 
all distinguished by a common system of rack-renting. About 25 per 
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cent of the villages of the District thus belong to landlords privi- 
leged tenures, and a large proportion of the proprietors are absentees. 
Their agents too often oppress the tenants, who occcupy only ‘at 
will,’ and are all in debt to the landlord, his agent, or the village 
money-lender. The soil is officially classified into four varieties — 
‘permanently improved,’ regar or ‘alluvial,’ ‘red ferruginous,^ and 
* arenaceous,’ the third being by far the most common. The proportion 
of ‘ wet ’ (artificially irrigated) cultivation to ‘ dry ’ is as 7 to 6. An acre 
of the former would be assessed at from i8s. to ;^i, 3s., and its yield 
may be estimated at about ;^3, 4s. ; the net profit to the cultivator, after 
deducting land revenue, water rate, cesses, etc, and value of labour, 
averaging 4s. per acre for each crop. In favourable situations, two 
crops are obtained in the year. On dry land, the assessment is about 
5s. per acre, and the rayatwdn holdings average gh acres. Deducting^he 
land revenue and other expenses, the cultivator’s net annual profit 
averages iis. per acre, or on his total holding, 4s. fid. The chief 
wet land crofis are rice (of three kinds — samba, kar, and manakat — 
divided by the cultivators into 31 varieties), sugar-cane, and the betel- 
creeper. On dry lands the stajile crops are cholam, ragi, varagu, maize, 
pulses, oil-seeds, chillies, and tobacco. 

Natural Calamities , — Many years have been marked by great scarcity, 
arising from various causes ; but in five only did the scarcity amount 
to famine. In 1733, from neglect of irrigation; in 1780, from the 
ravages of the Mysore troops; in 1787, from drought; in 1785, from 
extraordinary floods, which destroyed ’the tanks and water channels; 
and in 1 806-7, owing to a general failure of the rains throughout the 
Presidency, the District suffered from famine. In 1867-68, prices rose 
very high ; and during the famine of 1876, the stai^*ation point was nearly 
reached. When paddy rises to 8 lbs. for the shilling, and that price 
is stationary for any length of time, measures of State relief become 
necessary. The District is peculiarly liable to cyclones, the months of 
May and October bciig the usual periods of visitation. Between 1746 
and 1846, fifteen disastrous cyclones have been r<jcorded, and 1872 was 
marked by the occurrence of a most destructive storm of this kind. The 
cyclones are generated in the Bay of Bengal, find apiyoach the coast of 
the District (the town of Madras being frequently touched by their 
centres) from the south-south-east, afterwards assuming a«westt)r west-^ 
south-westerly direction. The area wnthin which their action 1? usually 
felt ^ends from 109 miles north to 120 miles south of Madras. They 
have from the earliest times caused great destruction to shipping, 
strewing the coasts with wTecks, breaching the tanks, sweeping away 
villages, and inflicting on the country most disastrous losses in cattle 
and other live stock. The rainfall accompanying a* cyclone averages 6 
inches. 
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Commerce and Trade.— "Yhxi, trade of the small coast towns has long 
ago been attracted to Madras, and, except at the Presidency city, there 
is now no commercial activity along the seaboard Pulikat alone 
maintained its independence as a trading port until 1864; but in that 
year its customs house also was removed, and, with the exception of 
an occasional ship loading salt at Ennur or Covelong, the coast of the 
District is now deserted. Smugglers have therefore a large field, and 
periodical alarms of the evasion of customs dues on the Chengalpat 
coast keep the Department on the alert I^nd trade (except the local 
interchange of field produce and the necessaries of life) exists only in 
the unremunerative form of through traffic to the capital ; while such 
industries as the manufacture of spirits for local consumption, and the 
planting of casuarind groves for fuel (undertaken by European capital), 
belong rather to the city of Madras than to the District The salt 
manufactured for Government gives employment to many thousand 
families, chiefly mirdsiddrs having hereditary rights to the manufacture ; 
and the annual out-turn is valued at ;^25o,ooo. Weaving occupies 
about 30,000 persons, but, except the finer muslins of Arni, none of the 
District manufactures have more than local repute. Metal-ware and 
indigo complete the list of the non-agricultural industries. The fresh- 
water fisheries yield an annual revenue of about ;:^ioo; but the sea 
fishery, though yielding no revenue, and not under any kind of official 
control, is a most important industr}\ The number of large boats em- 
ployed is over 300, and of fishermen, chiefly Roman Catholics, 14,000. 
An extensive trade is carried <?n in fresh fislx brought into Madras 
from 20 miles’ distance on men’s heads, and thence exported by 
rail to Bangalore, The varieties most prized are the Indian mackerel 
(Scomber kanagurta), mango fish (Pplynemus paradiseus), mullet, seer 
(Cybium), and pomfret (Stromateus). Turtles from Pulikat, and oysters 
from Sadras and Covelong, supply the Madras market. There were, in 
i^ 74 - 75 > 57 ^ miles of road in the District, nearly all metalled throughout, 
and under the superintendence of the Local Fcinds Board; and 90 
miles of coast canal. The South Indian Railway cuts the District at 
two^ points — passing for 9 miles through the Conjevaram tdluk., and again 
for 65 miles, running from fMadra|i past St. Thomas’ Mount, Pallavaram, 
Chengalpat, and Madhurantakam. The Madras Railway also passes for 
40 milci of itt course through the Tiruvallur and Sdidapet idluks. 

Admiftistration , — The District is divided for revenue puqioseS into 6 
td/uksy each with its Subdivisional native establishment subordinaw to 
the headquarters at Sdidapet, the revenue, magisterial, and civil juris- 
dictions being in every case conterminous. The sessions are held 
at Chengalpat, 33 miles from Sdidapet, where also the subordinate 
European staff are ‘^stationed. Within the limits of the District, but 
under independent jurisdiction, lies the Presidency city of Madras* 
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The total revenue of the District was returned in 1870-71 at ;^433>867, 
and the total expenditure on civil administration at ;^44,62i* The 
principal items of receipt were as follows : — Land revenue, ;£^i 33 i 473 \ 
salt, ;^274,89 i; excise on spirits and drugs, ;^i5,o6i ; stamps, ;^705 9 ; 
and income tax, ;^338o. Chief items of expenditure : — Land revenue 
and excise collection, and salt establishments, 

The police force aggregated, in 1875, a total strength of 10,087 men, 
maintained at a cost of ;^i 3,989, or about 4d. per head of the population. 
Of this force, nearly one-half were jail and salt guards, the actual num- 
ber of constables on general duty being 536, or i to every 5I square 
miles and every 1750 inhabitants. There are 15 jails in the District, 
with an average daily population of 276 prisoners, and costing annually 
^1742. Education has recently made marked progress, and 8 per cent, 
of the population can now read and wite. The colleges and schools qf 
the Presidency city provide higher education, while 1 1 aided schools, 
with an average annual attendance of 1100 pupils teach up to the 
college entrance standard. About 1000 private schools provide elemen- 
tary instruction to 24,000 children. Of these, one-half are under official 
superv'ision, and one-third are aided by grants according to results. 
The total cost to Government of education in the District in 1874-75 
was ^3756. Chengalpat contains only one municipality, Conji:var.\m, 
and 3 large military cantonments — St. 1'homas^ Mount, Pallavaram, 
and PUNAMALLAl. 

Medical Aspects . — The climate, considering the latitude, may be 
called temperate, and the»extremes of heat and cold experienced inland 
are here unknown. Both monsoons affect the District. The mean 
tem])erature for the whole year, day and night, is about 81° F., vary- 
ing from 63* to 107'' F. The annual rainfall averages 46 inches; but 
no general average can be trusted, as the fall registered varies from 
108 inches (in Tiruvalliir in 1872) to 20 inches, the normal fall in some 
taluks. In 1846, 20 inches of rain fell in as many hours, and the 
whole District was flooded. Chengalpat is said to be healthy, and the 
mortuary returns give an annual death-rate of 23 j)er thousand. But 
epidemic cholera has been frequent, and, in 1875-76, caused in Conjp- 
varam alone 1067 deaths out of i577#cases. • Ague^is endemic, and 
small-pox, ophthalmia, and deafness are very common. 

Chengalpat {Chingkput). — Tdluk of Chengalpat District, Madras. 
Area, ^ square miles; houses, 19,542; pop. (1871), 132,^28, or 
276 pir?ons per square mile, and nearly 7 per house. Classified 
according to religion, there were, in 1871, 128,372 Hindus (including 
69,606 Sivaites and 58,763 Vaishnavs), 3167 Muhammadans (including 
II WahAWs), and 789 Christians. 

Chengalpat {Ckingleput^ ‘The brick town’). — Chief town of the 
tdluk of the same naipe, Chengalpat District, Madras. Lat. 12*' 42' i"n., 
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long. So® i' 13" E. ; houses, 1082; pop. (1871), 7979. Situated on 
the extension line of the South Indian Railway, 36 miles south-west 
of Madras. As the seat of the District Sessions, and the headquar- 
ters of the idluk, it contains the District judge's and sub-magistrate’s 
courts, jail, dispensary, school, post office, etc. The Roman Catholic 
and Free Churches have established missions here. The historical 
interest of Chengalpat centres in its fort This stronghold was erected 
about the end of the i6th ccntur}% when the Vijiyanagar Rajis, fallen 
from their original power, held their court alternately here and at 
Chandragiri. The workmanship proves it to be of Hindu origin, and 
the site selected must have rendered it im[^rcgnable ir the past On 
three sides lie a lake and swamps; the fourth, naturally weak, is 
strongly defended by a double line of fortifications. Although now by 
ijiodern artillery commanded on all sides, it has always been considered 
one of the keys of the Presidency city. About 1644, the fort passed 
into the hands of the Golconda chiefs, by whom it was surrendered 
to the Nawabs of Arcot, who in turn gave it up in 1751 to Chanda 
Sahib, when, assisted by the French, he invaded the Karnatic In 1752, 
Clive bombarded it, compelling the French garrison to surrender ; and 
throughout the campaign it continued of the first importance to the 
British — now as a place of confinement for the French prisoners, 
now as a depot for war material, and again as a centre for petty 
operations against the turbulent Poligdrs of the surrounding countr}*. 
After the reduction of Fort St. David, the Madras Government, 
apprehensive of an attack orr Madras, called in all the garrisons and 
stores from outlying forts ; and the stronghold of Chengalpat was thus 
actually abandoned in 1758. Considerations of its importance soon, 
however, persuaded our Government to re-occupy it, and while the 
French w'erc advancing from the south, a strong garrison was thrown 
into it from Madras. I^lly arrived just too late, and, finding it 
impregnable except by regular siege, made the mistake of leaving 
it in his rear, and passed on to Madras. During the siege that 
followed, the garriscyi of Chengalpat rendered invaluable assistance, not 
only by securing the country north of the Palar, but by sallying out with 
disastrous effeetjUpon t^ie rcai.of the investing enemy. In 1780, the 
British forep, after the destruction of General Baillie’s column, found 
refug^> herc>; and during the w^ars with Mysore, this fortress was once 
taken fty the enemy, re-occupied by the British, and twice unsuccessfully 
besieged. It was from the Poligdr or Nayakkan of Chengalpfet that 
the British originally obtained permis.sion, in 1639, to build the town 
of Madras.. 

Chexx^aina {Tingrecotta or Singaricotta ). — A pass connecting the 
Districts of Salem and South Arcot, Madras. Lat 12® 21' to 12® 23' 45"^ 
N., long. 78' 50' to 78® 52' 4 S" E- As the direct royte to the Bdramahil 
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from the Karnatic, it has been the scene of several important events. 
In ;[ 760, Makdum AH entered the Karnatic by this pass ; and here, in 
1767, Haidar All, pursuing the British in their retreat on Trinomalii, 
received a severe defeat Two years later, the Mysore army retreated 
by the Chengama, and in 1780 returned through it to destroy 
General Baillie^s column. In 1791, Tipu led off his forces*^ — the last 
army that invaded the British Karnatic — ^by the same route. 

Chexmagiri. — Tdluk and village in Shimoga District, Mysore . — See 
Channagiri. 

Chepauk. — A quarter of Madras Town. 

Chera (or Kerdia ). — The ancient name for the southern division of 
Dravida, the present Madras Presidency. Within historic times, Kerala 
and Chera were so far distinct that the former name applied only to 
the coast or Malayalam country ; while Chera represented roughly the 
Tamil countr>’ of Coimbatore and Salem, with parts of Mysore, 
'rinnevelli, and Travancore. This tract, with Chola and Pindya, 
formed the three great southern kingdoms, the confines of which 
met in the neighbourhood of Kariir. Probably the larger country 
was at different periods broken up into two divisions, the coast and 
the inland, which again united under the old name, provincialisms 
in language giving rise to the various pronunciations — Sera, Seram, 
Cheram, Kerarn, Cheralam, Keralam — that have obtained. Tradition 
supports this theor>% Chera, Chola, and Pindya were, it is said, three 
brothers who ruled jointly at Kolkei on the Tdmrapdrni, a river in 
Tinnevelli, on whose banks civilisation in Southern India seems to have 
found one of its first homes. Eventually, the brothers separated, 
Pdndya remaining at Kolkei, and Chera and Chola going forth and 
founding kingdoms of their own to the north and west. The date of 
the origin of the Chera dynasty ha*s been variously fixed between the 
1st and 5th centuries a.d,, but writers agree in assigning to the commence* 
ment of the loth century the absorption of Chera by its neighbour Chola. 
To the Chola dynasty succeeded the rule of the Madura ndiks^ and to 
them the Balldla kings of Mysore. Still later, a portion of the country 
passed nominally under the powder of Vijayanagflr ; but the eastern 
division was still included in the territories of^the Madura ndiks early 
in the 1 7th century. Part of it w'as overrun by th? Mysore troops 
during the reign of Tirumala Ndik, and subsequently by Jlaidv AH. 
The old,Sansk|it name, Kerdia, is usually applied only to thrfi coast 
divisio^ii^r the kingdom under notice ; but there can be little doubt that 
originally Kerdia and Chera were the same country, for the words are 
still synonymous in Tamil and Malaydlam. Moreover, in the demarcation 
of Chera given by the Tamil writers, the Malabar coast, from Calicut 
southward (the whole, that is, of Southern Kerdia) is invariably included. 
Probably Kerd was the earliest form of the word, and Kerdia a Sanskrit 
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derivative. The name Kongu, also given to Chera, means, like Kudagu 
(Coorg), ‘ crooked,' and is evidently descriptive of the configuration of 
the country. — See also Chola. 

Cherakal. — Tdluk in Malabar District, Madras. Houses, 50,480. 
Pop. (1871), 257,377, including 197,335 Hindus, of whom 98 per cent. 
areSivaites ; 53,963 Muhammadans, all Sunnis ; 6015 Christians, chiefly 
Roman Catholics; 17 Buddhists. Chief town, Cannanore. 

Cherakal. — Township {amskam, or ‘town with hamlets’) in the 
Cherakal /d/uky Malabar District, Madras ; situated 3 miles north of 
Cannanore, in lat. ii"* 54' x., and long. 75** 29' E. Houses, 1425; 
pop. (1871), 7579. Formerly headquarters of the fd/ui% and still con- 
taining the Malabar central jail. It was by grant from the Cherakal or 
Kdlahasti (Calastri) Rija, whose descendant still lives in the neigh- 
bourhood, that the British first obtained a permanent footing at 
TellicherrL 

Cherdnd. — Village in Saran District, Bengal ; situated on the main 
stream of the Ganges, 7 miles east of Chapra, in lat. 25*^ 43' 41'' n., 
long. 84° 52’ 10" E. Contains the remains of an old fort, the history of 
which is unknown, and a ruined mosque. 

Cherdt. — Hill cantonment and sanitarium in Peshawar District, 
Punjab ; lies in lat. 33'' 50' o" n., and long. 72* i’ o" e., at an 
elevation of 4500 feet above sea level, on the west of the Khatak 
range, which divides the Districts of Peshawar and Kohdt ; distant 
from Peshawar 34 miles south-east, from Nowshera (Naushahra) 25 
miles south-west. The site was first brought to notice in 1853 by 
Major Coke, who obser\^ed it during the exploration of the Niir Kaldn 
route to Kohat ; but some years passed before active steps were taken 
for its occupation, owing to the fear of political complications with the 
surrounding Afridi tribes. In 186 r, a temporary camp, established 
during the autumn months, proved a complete success ; and since that 
time, troops have been annually moved up with great benefit to their 
health. Even in the hottest seasons, the temperature seldom exceeds 
80“ F. The water supply comes from a spring at Sapdri, nearly 3 miles 
distant ; estimated outflow, 20,000 gallons per diem in the driest season 
oY the year. 

Cherpalchert. — Town in Malabar District, Madras; situated 10 
miles from* the Patdmbi railway station, in lat. 10“ 53' n., long, 76*" 
22’ ‘^Houses, 653 ; pop. (1871), 4266. Formerly (1792-1800) the 
station of the Southern Superintendent under Bombay, and’*‘^^6o) the 
headquarters of the Wallavandd /d/uk. Contains a sub-m^sterial 
establishment, post office, travellers’ bungalow, etc It was annexed to 
Mysore in *1766, and was the scene of troubles with the Zamorin’s family 
in 1790. ^ 

Oherri (or Sohrah ), — Petty State in the Khdsi Hills, Assam. Pop. 
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(1872), 8060 ; revenue, ;^86s, chiefly from market dues. The presiding 
chief, whoise title is Siem^ is named U Hdjan Minik. The principal 
products of the State are — cotton, oranges, honey, bamboo mats, lime, 
and coal 

Oherra Pooxyee {Chdrd Punj ^. — British Station in the Khdsi Hills 
District, Assam ; about 30 miles south of Shillong, and 45 88^ feet above 
sea level Lat. 25“ 15' 58" n., long. 91° 46' 42" e. ; pop. (1872), 443. 
Situated near the boundary of Sylhet District, and in the midst of the 
lime-yielding strata, Cherra Poonjee was early chosen as the residence 
of the chief British official in the Khdsi Hills. The administrative 
headquarters of the District were removed to Shillong in 1864 ; but 
Cherra Poonjee, or Cherra, as it is familiarly called, still remains the 
centre of operations of the Welsh Calvinistic Mission. This mission 
first established itself in the hills in 1841, and has done much 
si>read both education and Christianity among the Khdsids. The 
entire management of education in the District is placed in the hands 
of the missionaries. The normal school at Cherra, under the control 
of the Rev. Hugh Roberts and his wife, was attended in 1874-75 by 43 
Khdsi pupils, of whom 10 were girls. The total cost was ^^42 5, almost 
entirely paid by (.Tovernment. In some of the valleys below Cherra 
Poonjee are extensive lime quarries, along the banks of the hill streams, 
which have been worked for many years, and supply the greater part of 
Bengal with limestone and lime. The stone is conveyed down the 
hill streams to Chhitak on the Surmi river, in Sylhet District, there to 
be shipped in larger boat^. Coal is also found over an area estimated 
at one-third of a square mile, with an average thickness of from 3 feet 
6 inches to 4 feet ; the possible output is calculated at 447,000 tons. 
The mineral is of excellent quality, being little inferior to ordinary 
English coal ; but it has never yet been profitably worked. The 
British Government holds a perpetual lease of the coal strata from 
the native chief or siem^ on payment of a royalty. Between 1844 and 
1859, sub-leases were gjanted to a succession of British capitalists, and 
during two years of that period the mine was regular^ worked ; but since 
1859, this mine, like most of the others in the Khdsi Hills, has remained 
untouched. The oranges with which (jjalcuttr^ is supplied grow on the 
slopes of the Cherra Hills, and potatoes are also largel^j cultivated. 
Cherra Poonjee enjoys the reputation of having the hea'west known 
rainfall i n the world. The registered fall during the three yearj^ending 
1876 s^Swsah annual average of 36841 inches. It is reported that a 
total oT 805 inches fell in r86i, of which 366 inches are assigned to the 
single month of July. This excessive rainfall is caused by fhe circum- 
stance, that Cherra Poonjee stands on the first of a series of hill ranges 
that rise abruptly from the plain of Bengal, and catch* the vapour of all 
the clouds that roll up from the sea. The climate is not unhealthy for 
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Europeans, though the surrounding villages are destitute of all sanitary 
arrangements, and are frequently visited by fever and cholera. 

Ohetpat {Chitufatu).—QivajXtx of Madras Town. 

Chetteipur. — ^Town in Ganjdm District, Madras . — See Chatrapur. 

Ohetyai.— Village in Malabar District, Madras, and part of the 
township of Vadanapalli, which contains 1372 houses and (1871) 8018 
inhabitants. I^t ro' 32' N., long. 76° 5' E. Formerly a place of some 
importance, as being a terminus of the vast inland backwater communica- 
tions of Cochin and Travancore. In 1717, the Dutch wTested it from 
the Zamorin, built a fort, and made it the capital of their Province of 
Papinivatam. In 1776, Haidar All overran the District, and captured 
the fort In 1790, the place passed into British possession, and was 
leased to the Cochin Rdjd until 1805, in which year it came under the 
direct administration of the East India Company. 

Cheyair (Cheyeru), — River in Cuddapah District, Madras; a 
tributary of the Pennar. 

Cheyair {Cheyeru Bahunadi), — River in North Arcot District, 
Madras; rises in the Jawadi range (lat 12® 30' n., long. 78® 50' E,), 
and after a course north-east of about 90 miles, during which it flows 
past Trivatiir and feeds many irrigational works, it joins the Paldr in 
Chengalpat District, in lat. 12® 45' n., long. 79* 55' e. 

Chhabramau. — Tahsil of Famikhibdd District, North - Western 
Provinces. 

Chhagan Gtobra. — Village in Athgarh State, Orissa, Lat. 20® 34' 
o" N., long. 85® 51' o'" E. .Inhabited exclusively by a small com- 
munity of peasant Christians, under the charge of the Baptist Mission at 
Cuttack. The village has a small chapel, and is prettily situated on a 
slight eminence, surrounded by we^U-cultivated rice-fields. Two other 
Christian hamlets adjoin it 

Chh&ldp&k. — Depot in Rangpur District, Bengal. Trade in jute 
and lime. 

Chhaliar. — One of the petty States of Rewd^Kdnta, Bombay. Area, 
9 square miles ; estimated revenue, ;^iooo, of which jC34^ is paid as 
tribute to the Gdekwdr of Baroda. The present chief is named Rdwal 
Drigpdl Sinhjf. 1 ^ 

C^anchid ibirgaiy. — Depot in Rangpur District, Bengal. Trade 
in rice, paddy, and jute. 

Chhanuyd. — Port on river of same name, Balasor District, Orissa. 
Lat. 21* 32' 30" N., long. 87® 6' 21" e. Frequented by' na^^^ sloops 
for cargoes of rice. The Chhanuyd river joins the PdncKpdra a 
short distance above the point where the united stream falls into 
the Bay of Bengal. The entrance from the sea is impeded by a 
bar, covered at ‘ low tide with only a few inches of water. With 
the rise of the tides, vessels of about loo tons burden contrive to 
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get in. Above the bar there is no want of water, and the river is 
navigable by sea-going craft as far as Mahddanf, 9 miles from the sea in 
a direct line. The exports consist almost entirely of rice and paddy ; 
there are no imports. 

Chhitak. — Village on the left bank of the Surmd river, in Sylhet 
District, Assam; 35 miles below Sylhet town. Lat. 25® 2* 10" N., 
long, 91** 42' 20" E. A thriving seat of river traffic, where the lime- 
stone, oranges, and potatoes of the Khdsi Hills are collected for ship- 
ment to Bengal The articles received in exchange comprise cotton 
goods, salt, sugar, rice, pulses, and hardware. In 1876-77, the registered 
consignments of piece-goods from Bengal were valued at ;£’52,5oo. The 
thdnd or police circle of Chhatak has a population (1872) of 205,053. 

Chhatarpur. — Native State in Bundelkhand, under the Central 
India Agency and the Government of India, It lies to the south of 
Hamfr|)ur District, bordered by the Dhdsan and Ken rivers, between 
24® 21' and 25* 16' N, lat, and between 79° 37' and 80'’ 28' e. long. ; 
area, 1240 square miles; estimated pop. (1875), 170,000; revenue, 
about ;j^25,ooo. The founder of the present line of chiefs was a man 
of low origin, who had in the days of Marhatti disturbance dispossessed 
the descendant of Chhatar Sal On the British occupation of the 
Province in 1804, his submission was secured by the guarantee of his 
possessions. He received satiads to that effect in 1806 and 1808 ; and 
it is under these charters, and one of like import in 1817, that the 
estate is held. The chief received the, title of Rdjd in 1827. The 
present ruler is Rdjd Bislien Ndth Sinh, a Pudr Rdjput by caste, w’ho 
was born in 1867. During his minority, Chaubi Chubi Dhanpat Rdi, 
a Deputy Collector in the North-Western Provinces, was appointed to 
superintend the State. He died' in 1876. The Rdji keeps up a 
military force of 62 horse and 1178 infantry and police, with 32 guns 
and 38 gunners. He receives a salute of ii guns. 

Chhatarpur. — Chief town of the State of the same name, 
Bundelkhand, Central tndia Agency ; situated in lat. 24® 54' N., long. 
79“ 38' E., on the route from Banda to Sagar (SaujJor), 70 miles south- 
west of the former and 100 miles north-east of the latter. It is* a 
thriving place, having manufactures of paper and coifl^e cutlery made 
from iron mined from the adjacent hills. The most stf^king^ archi- 
tectural objects are the ruins of the extensive palace of Chhatar ^dl, the 
foundev<Sf^e short-lived independence of Bundelkhand, in whose 
honoiif the town received its name. 

Ohhatlsgarh. — ^The south-eastern Division or Commissionership of 
the Central Provinces, lying between 20* i' o" and 22® 33'* 30" n. lat, 
and between 80® 28' o" and 84® 24' o'" e. long. Comprises the Districts 
of Raipur, Bilaspur, and Sambalpur ; the first two constitute Chhatis- 
garh Proper, — See ahte^ p. 364, for the Chamdrs of Chhatlsgarh. 
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Chhatui. — Town in Champiran District, Bengal. Lat 26® 33' 30^^ 
N., long. 84" 35' 30'' E.; pop. (1872), S 402 . 

ChhibramaiL — Tahdl of Farmkhdbid District, North-Western 
Provinces. Area, 243 square miles, of which 166 are cultivated; pop. 
(1872), 238,638; land revenue, ;^2o, 080 ; total Government revenue, 
^23,223 ; rental paid by cultivators, jQzSSAl y incidence of Govern- 
ment revenue, 2s. 7|d. per acre. 

Chhindwdra. — A British District in the Chief Commissionership of 
the Central Provinces, lying between 21'’ 28' and 22° 50' n. lat, and 
between 77“ 57' and 79“ 37' e. long. Bounded on the north and north- 
west by Narsinhpur and Hoshangabad, on the west by BetiSl, on 
the east by Seoni, and on the south by Nig^mr, while its south-western 
corner touches Berar. Area, after latest changes (1878), 3853 square 
miles ; population in 1872, 316,095. The administrative head- 
quarters of the District are at Chhindwara, which is also the principal 
town. 

Physical Aspects . — Chhindwdra naturally divides itself into a high- 
land and a lowland region, the former of which, under the name of 
the BdMghit, occupies the greater part of the District. The Bdlaghdt 
consists of a section of the Sdtpura range, extending northward to the 
outer line of hills south of the Narbadd (Nerbudda) valley. It rests for 
the most part upon the great basaltic formation, which stretches up 
from the south-west across the Sdtpura Hills, as far east as Jabalpur 
(Jubbulpore). The highest of ^ these ranges starts from the confines of 
the Harai and continues westward across the District, with a 
mean breadth of 8 miles. Its only approaches are by ascending passes, 
difficult on the north, but much easier on the other side. A beautiful 
valley skirts the southern base, and' is again divided by an ill-defined 
range of hills from a tract of broken country, through which lies the 
descent to the plain of Ndgpur. The average height of the Bdldghdt 
is 2000 feet above sea level The Zeraghdt, or lowland region, com- 
prises three pargands in the south-w'est angle of* the District, touching 
upon Ndgpur and Cerar; and extends in an open and undulating 
country. In many parts^pf the uplands, the scene for miles is bare of 
trees ; but the sohthern slopes of the Sdtpuras are rich in magnificent 
timber.^ T^ak, sdj^ shisham, and kawd abound in these luxuriant 
forests ;^along the streams which intersect the country, of ^hich the 
Kanhdn is the most considerable, lie strips and patcheS^lfrt^iungle, 
while the villages are often surrounded with groves of mangb and 
tamarind trees. At Mahdljhfr, on the east of the Mahddeo Hills, a 
spring of hot water gushes from the ground. Trap covers the greater 
part of the District, resting in the south directly on the plutonic 
\ and in the north on sandstone. It encloses an alluvial deposit, 
which at Butdrid to the east, and at Misldnwdta to the south of 
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Chhindwira, and at other places, yields remains of the Eocene period. 
The soil is generally black where it overlies the trap, and red where it 
rests on sandstone or plutonic rocks. The only important mineral 
product of Chhindwdra is coal. The coal-field at Barkof, the oldest 
known in the District, has been experimentally worked for some years ; 
but the high cost of carriage has prevented success. It contains two 
seams, of which the upper one alone has been explored. This will 
yield over 5 feet of coal, with heating qualities equal to two-thirds of 
the best Welsh coal Four miles w^est of Sirgori, a fine seam occurs in 
the bed of the Pench river; but whether it extends to the north, 
beneath the trap in the river, has not yet been ascertained. Coal has 
been found in many other parts of the District ; but the places above 
named appear the most likely to prove suited for mining purposes. 
Wild beasts abound in Chhindwdra. The tiger, the panther, and the 
hear, sometimes also the hyaena, prove destructive to human life ; 
while flocks and herds often fall a prey to the hunting cheetah, the wild 
dog, and the wolf. The crops suffer from the ravages of the wild boar 
and many kinds of deer. ITie numerous foxes, jackals, and lynxes keep 
down the small game in this District ; but there are hares, partridges, 
and quails for the sportsman ; and in the cold season, snipe, wild-fowl, 
and kulang visit Chhindwdra. In the Khamarpanf jungles, and among 
the Sdtpura Hills, the bison may also be found. 

History . — The midland Gond kingdom of Deogarh had its capital in 
this District. Its founder, Jdtbd, sub\^rted the ancient Gauli power 
above the ghats ; and his descendants continued to rule until the advent 
of the Marhattds. None of them, however, made any name in history 
before Bakht Buland, who visited Delhi, and purchased the protection 
of Aurangzeb by his timely conversion to the Muhammadan faith. 
This prince showed energ)^, both wdthin and without his kingdom. He 
carried his arms southward beyond Ndgpur, and made acquisitions from 
Chanda and from Mandla ; while he invited settlers, both Muhammadan 
and Hindu, from all quarters into the country which he governed. 
I 1 ie next Rdja, Chdnd Sultdn, resided principally ^t Nigpur. On his 
death, the struggles which arose from a contested succession were 
finally composed by the Marhattds; and by the mifldle of the i8th 
century, the sovereignty of the Gond Rdjds became virtually extinct 
The mountainous parts of the District have long been occupiedjby petty 
(iona ^/"^^Srkii chiefs, who owned a feudal subjection, first to the 
Gondf Rdjds, and afterwards to the Marhattds; and although the Gonds 
welcomed and supported Apd Sdhib in his opposition to the English in 
1819, the British Government has continued the policy *of allowing 
the petty Rdjds to retain their lands and rights as tributaries. On the 
death of Raghojf in., the whole District finally lapsed to the British 
Empire in 1854. Since then, in 1865, the jdg^rs of Almod, Pagdra, 
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and Pachmarhi, in the Mahddeo Hills, with the magnificent forests of 
Borf and Dcnwa, have been transferred to Hoshangabdd District. 

Population, — A rough enumeration in 1866 returned the population 
of Chhindwara at 327,875 ; and the latest estimate (1877) indicates a 
total of 332,218. The careful Census of 1872 forms, however, the 
only basis for a detailed examination of the population. It disclosed 
a total of 316,095 persons, residing in 1723 villages or townships 
and 61,819 houses, on an area of 3916 square miles; persons per 
square mile, 8072 ; villages per square mile, 0*44 ; houses per square 
mile, 1579; persons per village, 183*46; persons per house, 5*11. 
Classified according to sex, the number of males was 159,116, and tlie 
number of females, 156,979. Classified according to age, the boys in 
1877 numbered 69,187, and the girls, 66,343. Ethnical division of 
the people in 1877 — Europeans, 26; aboriginal tribes, 119,814; 
Hindus, 201,448; Muhammadans, 10,244; Buddhists and Jains, 604. 
The most numerous of the aboriginal tribes are the Gonds (109,469 
in 1872) ; the remainder consisting of Bharias, Kurkiis, etc. Among 
Hindus, the Brdhmans numbered, in 1872, 6068; the mass of the 
Hindu population consisting of — Kunbis, 12,013; Telis, 10,655; 
Ahirs or Gaulis, 23,844; Bhoyars, 10,566; Dhers or Mhars, 27,790; 
and other cultivating or inferior castes. Native Christians in 1877, 
65. There are only 3 towns in Chhindwara District with a population 
exceeding 5000 — viz. Chhindwara, the District headquarters (poj). 
8626), Lodhikhera (5219), and Pandhurna (5218). Townships with 
from 1000 to 5000 inhabitants, 28 ; with /rom 200 to 1000, 396 ; 
villages with fewer than 200 inhabitants, 1296. The only municijialities 
are — Chhindwara, pop. (1877) within municipal limits, 9153; Lod- 
hikhera, 5537 ; Mohgaon, 5325 and Pandhurna, 5536, — leaving 
306,667 as forming the strictly rural population. The dialect generally 
prevailing in the Bdldghat or highland part of the District is a mixture 
of Hindi and Marhathi ; but the Gonds and Kurkiis use languages of 
their own. ‘ 

Agriculture. — Of «lhe total area of 3853 square miles, only 1109 are 
cultivated, and of the portion lying waste, 502 are returned as cul- 
tivable ; 7702 a<Lres are* irrigated, entirely by private enterprise. I’he 
Government assessment is at the rate of 9d. per acre of cultivated land, 
and 6*^. on the cultivable land. Wheat and inferior food grains con- 
stitute the principal crop, only 8719 acres in 1876 being*lSib^tcd to 
rice. In the same year cotton was grown on 40,928 acres, dad its 
cultivation continues steadily to increase. Potatoes were introduced in 
the beginning of the present century, and supply a food much appre- 
ciated by the natives. They may be seen exposed for sale in every 
^ village bdzdr ; but the greater part of the produce is exported to Kdmpthi 
(Kamptee). There are two great harvests in the year — the kharif^ 
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gathered between September and February, and the rabiy from February 
to the close of May. The crops depend entirely upon the seasons ; no 
manure is used, and irrigation is only resorted to for sugar-cane. Rota- 
tion of crops is not practised. The rates of rent per acre for the different 
qualities of land are returned as follows : — Land suited fpr rice, 2s. 
4jd.; wheat, 2s.; inferior grains, is. 4j^d. ; cotton, is. 9d. ; sugar-cane, 
2S. Average produce per acre in lbs. : — Rice, 360 ; wheat, 400 ; in- 
ferior grains, 312; cotton, 60; raw sugar {gur\ 750. Average prices 
of produce per ewt : — Rice, 9s.; wheat, 4s. id.; cotton, 49s.; sugar, 

1 6s. 4d. The Census of 1872 showed a total of 2450 landed pro- 
prietors; the tenants numbered 35,912, of whom 9432 had either 
al)Solute or occupancy rights, while 26,480 wxtc tenants-at-will. The • 
condition of the peasantry is fairly prosperous, and, except in the town 
of Mohgaon, there are vciy' few' beggars. The w^ages per diem 4 br 
skilled labour average is. 3d., for unskilled labour, 4|d. The pargand 
of Khamdrpdni produces the best breed of cattle for draught purposes. 
They are white, with no great bulk of body, and the dewlap is unusually 
large ; they appear closely akin to the pure Guzerat breed, and quite 
distinct from w'hat are locally called the Gond cattle, a smaller kind 
but famous as good milk-yiclders. 

Commene and Trade , — The weaving of cotton cloth constitutes the 
only important manufacture in Chhindwdra, giving employment in 
1872 to 5371 persons. In Lodhikhera and some other places, excellent 
brass and copper utensils are made. The village markets supply the 
means for carrying on frade within the District. In 1876, there were 
t6o miles of made roads. The only so-called imperial road, by w'hich 
a little external traffic is carried on, runs between Chhindwdra and 
Ndgpur, descending into the low^ countr}' by the Silawdni ghat The 
descent has been rendered easy ; but from Ramdkona to the limits of 
Chhindwdra District, the line lies over a very difficult country, chiefly 
consisting of black cotton soil, cut up incessantly by water-courses with 
deep channels and ihuddy beds. The local roads are practicable 
during fine weather for wheeled conveyances; except that leading to 
Narsinhpur, where the natural difficulties are so great that the journey 
is rarely attempted e.xcept by camels, pack-bdllocks, or buffaloes. The 
im])erial line has ddk bungalow's at Rdmdkona and Chhindw'dra ; the 
Betul rgad, at Umreth and Bordehi ; and the road between Bfetul and 
NdgpjjT/ di^Pdndhurna. There are sardis at Rdmdkona, Lo*dhfkhera, 
Sausfer, and Chhindwdrx 

Administration . — In 1854, Chhindwdra was formed into a separate 
District of the British Government of the Central Provinces. It 
is administered by a Deputy Commissioner, wjth Assistants and 
tahsilddrs. Total revenue in 1876-77, ;^^33,894 ; of w'hich the landi 
revenue yielded 1,856. Total cost of District officials and police of® 
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all kinds, ;£ 94 ^ 3 - Number of civil and revenue judges of all sorts 
within the District, 5 ; magistrates, 7. Maximum distance from any 
village to the nearest court, 64 miles ; average distance, 29. Number 
of police, 380, costing ;;^Si86, being one policeman to every 10 square 
miles and to every 735 of the population. Daily average number of 
convicts in jail in 1876, 71*32, of whom 5*47 were females; total 
expenditure on the jails in that year, £ 6 $^. The number of Govern- 
ment or aided schools in the District in 1876 was 51, attended by 1979 
])upils, showing an increase since 1869 of 20 schools and 667 pupils. 
The income of the municipalities in 1876-77 was — Chhindwara, 
;^494, of which ;j^492 were derived from taxation, being at the rate 
' of IS. per head; Lodhikhera, ;^ 457 , of which ;^ 4 i 4 was derived 
from taxation, being is. 6d. per head; Mohgdon, ^^67 from 

ta^&ition, being 3d per head; and Pandhurna, ;^i2 2, j£ii2 from 
taxation, being 5d. per head. 

Medical Aspects, — The climate above the ^^hdis is temperate and 
healthy. In the cold season, frost is not uncommon, and ice is 
frequently seen in the small tanks at an elevation of about 2000 feet. 
Before May, the hot wind causes little annoyance, and during the rains 
the weather is cool and agreeable. In 1876, the rainfall amounted 
to 4072 inches, being slightly above the average. The number of 
deaths registered during the same year was 6719, of which fevers caused 
4041. The mean ratio of deaths per 1000 of the population during the 
preceding five years had been only 23*82 ; but in 1876, it rose to 27*30. 
Two charitable dispensaries during that year a/forded medical relief to 
8845 in-door and out-door patients. 

Chhindwdra. — Northern Revenue Subdivision or tahsil in the 
District of the same name, Central 'Provinces. Pop. (1872), 216,585, 
dwelling in 1364 townships or villages and 41,713 houses; area, 2828 
square miles ; land revenue, ;^i 1,654 ; total revenue, ^^12,248. 

Chhindwdra. — Chief town and administrative headquarters of the 
District of the same name. Central Provinces.* Lat 22® 3' 30'' n., 
long. 78° 59' E. Sitmted on a dry, gravelly soil, 2200 feet above sea 
level, and surrounded by ranges of low hills, with a belt of cultivated 
fields and mango groves 6etweeit. The supply of water is plentiful, the 
best coming •from the wells outside the town; and European visitors 
from and Kdmthi (Kamptee) frequent Chhindwilrj\ during 

the hot weather. Population (1872), 8626; within murtffipSl^ limits 
(1876), 9153. Municipal income (1876), ^£494; rate of taxatioh, is. 
per head. The station extends for nearly 2 miles, and is in parts well 
wooded If has a public garden, and District court-house, Deputy- 
Commissioner’s ciiy:uit house, jail, tahsili and police station, charitable 
^ dispensary. Free Church mission, native school, poorhouse, and sardi, 
Chhipia. — Small village in Gondd District, 0 udh. Lat. 22° 3' 
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30'' N., long. 78° 59' d' E. Of no commercial importance, and 
only noticeable for its handsome temple, erected in honour of a 
celebrated Vishnuvite religious reformer in Western India, named 
Sahijanand, who was bom in this village about a century ago, and 
ultimately succeeded to the headship of the great Vishnuvite monastery 
at Junigarh. His followers claim for him divine honours as, an incarna- 
tion of Krishna, and worship him under the title of Swdmi Ndrdyan. 
His descendants arc still at the head of the sect About thirty years ago, 
the sect which he had founded in Guzerat determined to erect a temple 
at his birthplace, the whole of the works of which are not yet completed. 
The fane itself is entirely of stone and marble, imported from Mfrzapur 
and Jdipur ( Jeypore). It is to be surrounded on three sides by charitable 
buildings, for the convenience of travellers and the accommodation of 
the members of the order. The north side is already finished, aAd 
consists of a row of double-storied brick houses, with a fine wooden 
verandah, carved and painted. The unfinished buildings to the front 
are broken by a handsome stone arch 20 feet high, and closed by a 
strong iron door, imported from Guzerat. Behind the temple is a 
large bdzdr^ and two square brick houses, with turrets at each corner, 
for the accommodation of the spiritual chiefs of the order. Two large 
fairs are held here annually, on the occasion of the Ram-ndmi festival, 
and at the full moon of Kartik, Throughout the year, pilgrims of all 
classes of society, and from the most distant parts of India, visit the 
birthplace of their deified leader. 

Chhol4.-I .ofty range* of the Himalayas, forming the eastern boun- 
dary of Sikkim, and separating it from Bhutdn. It runs south from 
the immense mountain of Dankia (23,176 feet), situated 50 miles east- 
north-east of Kinchanjangd, and ft, throughout its length, much higher 
than the parallel Singalila range, which forms the western boundary 
between Sikkim and Nepal. 

Chhoti BhdgiratU. — A branch of the Ganges in Maldah 
District, Bengal Onl)^ navigable during the rains, and almost dry in 
the hot season. It is, however, presumably the <ild bed of the great 
river itself, and is still revered as at least equal in holiness to any other 
part of the sacred stream. The course'*of the Chhotd^Bhagirathi is first 
east and then south, bordering for 13 miles the ruins oi the city of 
Gaur. Jt eventually falls into the Pdgla or Pagli, a largA ofishoot of 
the Gjnges*>given off farther down, and before regaining the parent 
streaih it encloses an extensive island, 16 miles in length. 

Chhota N&gpur. — Division or Commissionership, Bengal. — See 
Chutia Nagpur. 

Ohhoti Sincliul& (or Tchinchuld). — Peak in the , 3 inchula or Tchin- 
chuld range, Jalpaiguri District, Bengal, separating British and Bhutan 
territory. Elevation, 5695 feet above sea level 
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Ohhota XTd^iipur.— Tributary State within the Political Agency of 
Rewa Kanta, in the Province of Guzerat (Gujardt), Bombay, lying 
between 22° 2'and 22® 32' N. lat, and between 73° 47' and 74°2 o'e. long. 
Bounded north by the State of Bariya, east by AU Rdjpur, south by petty 
States in the Sankheri Mewds, and w'est by the territory of the Gdekwdr 
of Baroda. Estimated area, 873 square miles; pop. (1872), 62,913, of 
whom 86 per cent, are Bhfls or Kolis ; gross revenue, ;£‘3o,ooo. The 
river Orsing runs through the State, dividing it into two nearly equal 
portions; the Narbada (Nerbudda) washes its southern boundary 
for a few miles. The country is hilly, and overgrown with forest. 
During the greater part of the year, the climate is damp and unhealthy, and 
fever is prevalent. Cereals and timber are the chief produce. There 
are no manufactures or mines. The principal exj)orts are timber and 
the flowers of the mahtid tree (Bassia latifolia). The family of the chief 
are Chauhan Rajputs, who, when driven out of their former territories 
by the advance of the Musalmdns about the year a. d. 1244, entered 
Guzerat, and took possession of Chdmpaner city and fort. On the 
capture of Chdmpdner in 1484 by Muhammad Begar, they withdrew 
to the wilder parts of their former possessions to the east of the city, one 
branch of them founding the State of Bariya, and the othlT the State of 
Chhota Uddipur. In the disturbances of 1858, the chief refu.sed to hold 
any communication with TdntiaTopi, one of the leaders of the rebellion, 
and prepared to defend himself against any attempt to enter his capital. 
It was when encamped before the town of Chhota Uddipur that Tantia 
Topi was defeated by General Parke. The present (1875) chief, Jitsinhji 
by name, bears the title of Mahardwal. He is forty-three years of age. 
His house follows the rule of primogeniture, but holds no sanad of adop- 
tion. He is entitled to a salute of 9 ^ns, and maintains a military force 
of 320 undisciplined men, who are employed for police and revenue 
purposes. He has powder to try his own subjects only for cai)ital offences. 
Out of the total revenue of ^30,000, a tribute of is yearly 

payable to the Gaekwar of Baroda, the amount' being collected by the 
British Government, n The family moved at one time to Mohan, a mo^t 
advantageous position for commanding the passes, and built a fort there. 
Hence the State^is som'etimes 'called Mohan. But they gave up this 
place, as capkal, for Chhota Uddipur. It was probably in consequence of 
the defenceless position of the latter town, that they became tributary to 
the Gaetwdr. The political control has since 1822 been tffflt^t^rred to 
the British Government. The main route from Mdlwd to Barodi and 
the sea passes through the territory. 

Chhota TTddipur. — Chief town of the State of the same name in 
Guzerat, in political connection with the Bombay Presidency ; situated 
i on the main road from Baroda to Mhow (Mhau), about 50 miles east of 
^ Baroda, 115 miles west of Mhow, 105 miles south-east of Ahmed- 
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dbdd, and no miles north-east of Surat; in 22® 20' n. lat, and 74*" i' e. 
long. ^ 

Chhuikhaddn (or Kondka ). — Petty State in the Central Provinces. 
— See Kondka. 

Chhliri.-— Chiefship in the north-east of Bildspur District, Central 
Provinces. Pop. (1870), 13,281, dwelling in 120 villages; area, 320 
square miles, of which 27,907 acres were cultivated, and 48,538 acres 
cultivable. The chief is a Kunwdr. 

Chicacole (Chikakol^ Srikdkulam). — Tdluk of Ganjdm District, 
Madras. Houses, 33,689; pop. (1871), 169,094, being 167,696 Hindus 
(nearly all Vaishnavs), 1276 Muhammadans, and 122 Christians. 
Formerly the central division of the ancient Buddhist and Hindu 
kingdoms of Kalinga (Kielingkia of Hiouen Thsang), and containing 
the capital of the Mughal ‘circar’ {sarkdr) of Chicacole. For many 
years after the nominal conquest of the ‘Northern Circars' by the 
Muhammadan invaders, the Reddi, or Gajapati, held these lands in 
scmi-indepcndence ; and though in the i6th century the ‘circar’ of 
Chicacole came under the Kutab-Shdhi rule, and their governors resided 
in the town, it was not until the rise of the Nawdbs of Arcot, in the i8th 
centur)’, that Hindu influence finally succumbed. With the rest of the 
‘Northern Circars,^ it was assigned to the French in 1753, and to the 
British in 1766. Under Muhammadan rule, Chicacole was divided into 
the three divisions of Ichapur, Kasimkota, and Chicacole. The last 
two, on British occupation, became parts of Vizagapatam District, the 
demesne lands ‘ Chikakor-havili ’ being leased out to the Raja of 
Vijdyanagar till 1787, when they came under direct administration. 
In 1802, Chicacole was transferred to Ganjam. North of the town of 
Chicacole, the country is open, level, and well watered, studded with 
groves and marked by stretches of rice lands ; to the south, the soil 
is dry and rocky, bearing traces of iron and interspersed with granite 
boulders. 

Chicacole {Chikakol^ Srikdkulam ), — Municipal town in the Chicacole 
fdluk^ Ganjam District, Madras ; situated 4 miles from the sea on the 
Languliyd or Nagula river (here bridged), and on the Grand Trunk Rojid, 
567 miles north-east of Madras. Lat. 18° 17' '’5" n., long. 83** 56' 25" e. ; 
houses, 3929; pop. (1871), 15,587, being 14,566 Hindus, 948 Muham- 
madans, and 73 Christians and ‘others.’ Twenty per cent, of the popu- 
lation a>e ^traders ; and eight per cent, muslin- weavers, the marxifactures 
of Chicacole rivalling in delicacy of texture the muslins of Dacca or Arni. 
The "‘^municipal revenue averages ;^i4oo per annum, the incidence of 
local taxation being about 4d. per head of the rateable population. For 
many years considered an important military station ; for a time (in 
1815), the civil headquarters of the District; and, until 1865, the 
sessions station of the District judge. As the headquarters of the tdluk,^ 
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it now contains subordinate revenue, judicial, and magisterial establish- 
ments ; jail, dispensary, District post and telegraph offices, schools, and 
hospital. Most of the public buildings are situated within the ditch of 
the old fort, to the south of which lies the native town, a straggling, 
cramped collection of houses, but containing many mosques, notably 
that of Sher Muhammad Khan (1641), to bear witness to the importance 
of the old city under its Muhammadan rulers. In 1791, Chicacole 
was nearly depoi)ulated by famine, and it again suffered severely from 
scarcity in 1866. In 1876, a flood threatened it with utter destruction, 
and swept away six arches of the Languliya bridge. I’he native names 
of the place are (Hindu) Srikakulam or Sn'kdkuli-Sivara, a name of 
Siva; and (Muhammadan) Mahfiiz Bandar, after the small port so 
called at the mouth of the river. It was also once called Giilchanabad, 
the ‘happy rose garden.’ The name Chicacole (Srikdkulam) has been 
erroneously derived from sikha^ a seal, and kolmiy to 0])en, as the letter- 
bags from Golgonda to the ‘ Northern Circars ’ used to be opened here 
for distribution. — See ‘ Northern Circars.’ 

Chicacole {Chikakol^ Snkdkulain). — River in Madras. — Sec Langu- 
liya. 

Chichdli. — Mountains in the Punjab. — See Maidaxi. 

Chichgarh. — Extensive but poor estate near the south - eastern 
borders of Bhandara District, Central Provinces. Pop. (1S70), 
8371, chiefly Halbas (to which caste the chief belongs), Gonds, and 
Goalas; area, 237 square miles, of which only 22 are cultivated. 
The forests abound in valuable timber, especially teak. Each of 
the two chief villages, Chichgarh and Palandiir, possesses an indi- 
genous school ; and the former has a Government police post. One 
of the main District roads passes through this chiefship by a formid- 
able pass near Chichgarh, more than 3 miles in length, bordered 
by dense bamboo jungle. At the foot of the pass the chief has dug a 
well and built a sajdt, 

Chidambaram {Chilamharain). — Tdliik in the South Arcot District, 
Madras. Area, 251,663 acres (393 square miles), of wEich 191,819 
aqres are cultivated; pop. (1871), 239,133, including 224,504 Hindus, 
10,255 Muhammadans (5II Sunnis), and 4326 Christians (chiefly Roman 
Catholics) ; land revenue (1874-75), ;^66,893. Chief towns, Chidam- 
baram and forto Novo. 

Chidambaram ( — Municipality in Chidambaram idluk^ 
South Arcot, Madras ; 7 miles from the coast and 25 nTiles south of 
Cuddalore. Lat. 11° 24' 9" n., long. 79® 44' 7'' e. ; houses, 2974^, pop. 
(1871), 15,519. As the headquarters of the fdluk, it contains subordinate 
revenue, judicial, and police establishments ; post office, travellers’ 
bungalow, etc. The weaving of silk and cotton cloth occupies 27 per 
cent, of the total adult population. In December, a great fair is held. 
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attracting from 60,000 to 80,000 pilgrims and traders. Municipal 
revenue (1875-76), ;^io98; incidence j>f taxation on the rateable 
population, about 2s. per head During the wars of the Kamatic, 
Chidambaram was considered a point of considerable strategical im- 
portance. In 1749, the ill-fated expedition against Devikoti made 
a stand here in its retreat, and here, in the following year, the armies 
of Murari Rdo and Muzaffar Jang first met. In 1753, the British 
garrison was compelled to evacuate Chidambaram by the French, and 
the muster of the French and Marhattd forces for the campaign of 
the following year was held at this town. An attempt by the British 
to take the i)lace in 1759 failed. In 1760, the French surrendered it to 
Haidar All, who strengthened the fortifications and garrisoned the town ; 
and when Sir Eyre Coote attacked Chidambaram in 1781, he was driven 
off with loss. But it is for its temj)les, held in the highest reverence 
throughout Southern India and Ceylon, that Chidambaram is chietiy 
celebrated. The principal of these is the Sabhanaiken Kovil or Kanak 
Sabha (golden .shrine), sacred to Siva and his wife Parvatl. Tradition 
asserts that the earliest portions of this splendid structure were built by 
Hiranya Varna Chakrasti, ‘the golden coloured king/ who was here 
cured of leprosy ; and as this name occurs in the Chronicles of Kashmir 
as that of a king who conquered Ceylon, some writers arc of opinion 
that this tcmi)le is really the work of a Kashmir prince of the 5th 
century. He is said to have brought 3000 Brahmans with him from 
the north ; and to this day the temple belongs to some 200 families 
of a peculiar sect of Brdhmms, distinct from all other Brahmans 
of the District, called Ih^kshatars. In the 8th century, Pandya Vach- 
akka defeated the Bandd’has of Ceylon in an attempt upon the temple ; 
and between the loth and 17th centuries, the Chola and Chera 
Rajds made many additions to the building. It now covers 39 acres 
of ground. Two walls, each 30 feet in height, surround it ; and at 
each of the four corners stands a solid gopuram or pyramid 122 feet in 
height, based with granite blocks 40 feet in length and 5 feet thick, 
covered with copper. * The principal court, called ‘the hall of a 
thousand pillars^ (though really containing only 936), presents a 
magnificent appearance. In the centre, is the shrine of Parvati,' a 
most beautiful building, containing a golden canopy, with superb fringes 
of bullion ; and also the sanctuary, a copper-roofed enclosure, remarkable 
for its ugliness. Oj^posite to it, stands the Miratha Sabha, prqpounced 
by some writers the most perfect gem of art in Southern India. Besides 
theseilherc are other sabhas, or halls ; a Vishnu temple ; a Pillyar temple, 
containing the largest belly-god in India ; a remarkable tank, the Siva- 
gangd or Hemapashkarani (golden tank), 50 yards square and 40 feet 
across, surrounded on all sides with spacious flights of steps ; and four 
excellent wells, one of them built of granite rings placed one on the 
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other, each ring cut from a single block. To appreciate the labour 
bestowed upon this extraordmary temple, it must be remembered that 
the greater part of it is of granite — with many monoliths 40 feet high, 
and over 1000 pillars (all monoliths, and none less than 26 feet in height) 
— and that the nearest quarry is 40 miles distant. 

ChikakoL — Tdluk and town, Ganjam District, Madras, — 5 ke 
Chicacole. 

Chikalda. — Village and sanitarium in the Melghat tdluk, Ellichpur 
District, Berar; situated in lat. 21" 24' n. and long. 77“ 22' E., on 
a plateau (about a mile in length and three-quarters of a mile broad) 
3777 feet above the sea ; distant about a mile and a half from Gawilgarh 
fort, and about 20 miles from Ellichpur. The usual road from the 
latter place winds up the western side of the Gawilgarh Hill. The 
ascent is for the most part easy, and can be made on horseback. 
Supplies and baggage are brought up by bullocks or camels. Chikalda 
has been a favourite Berar sanitarium since 1839, when the first bun- 
galows were built on the plateau. All the Europeans of the Melghdt 
live here, and the climate after August is equable, cool, and bracing ; 
mean temperature, 71* F., varying from 59" in the coldest to 83'* in the 
hottest months. The scenery is beautiful, and the vegetation luxuriant 
and varied in character — roses, clematis, orchids, ferns, and lilies suc- 
ceeding each other with the changing seasons. Excellent potatoes are 
grown, and the tea-plant flourishes. 

Chikati — Estate in Ganjam District, Madras. Number of houses, 
11,913; pop. (1871), 40,684, of whom all but 36 arc Hindus. Chief 
place, Chikati. 

Chikballapur. — Taluk in Kolar District, Mysore. Area, 379 square 
miles; pop. (1871), 69,177 ; land revenue (1874-75), exclusive of water 
rates, ;j^9288, or 3s. 50!. jxjr cultivated acre. 

Chikballapur. — Municipal town in Koldr District, Mysore ; 36 miles 
by road north-w^est of Kolar. Lat 13** 26' 10" n., long. 77* 46' 21" f« ; 
pop. (1871), 9882, of whom 649 are Muhammadans, and 76 Christians; 
municipal revenue, ;^i32; rate of taxation, 3d. per head. The fort 
Nvas erected about 1479 Malia Baire Gauda, the youngest of the 

band of refugees of the Morasu Wokkal tribe, who founded dynasties 
of Poligdrs throhghout Mysore during the 14th century. His descen- 
dants ijxten^ed their dominions, and maintained their independence 
against ^.he rising power of the Hindu Rdjd of Mysore. Haidar Ah', 
however, in 1761 captured both Chikballapur and thef hilljort of 
Nandidrug (Nundydroog), and sent the last of the Gaudas prisoner to 
Coimbatore. Headquarters of the tdluk of the same name. * 

Chik Devar&j Sd^far. — Small canal, and scene of a fair in Mysore 
District, Mysore. C hunchankatte. 

O hikhli (Chikoli ), — One of the petty Bhil (Bheel) States of Khandesh, 
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Bombay; situated between the Tdpti river and the Sdtpura range. 
Estimated pop. (1875), whom 36'’;were males and 338 females ; 

all Bheels. Their language is a mixture of Guzerathl, Marathi, and 
Hindustinf. Near the Tapti, the soil is good ; but the greater part of 
the State is overgrown with jungle, and is consequently very unhealthy. 
The revenue is about from land and grazing rents, and ;^3oo 
assigned as a Government pension to an ancestor of the present chief. 
'I'he VVasawa, ot ruler, of Chikhli is one of the princij)al Mewdsi chiefs. 

Ohikmagallir. — Tdluk in Kadur District, Mysore. Area, 412 
square miles; pop. (1S71), 110,105; land revenue (1874-75), exclusive 
of water rates, 2,082, or 6s. 8d. per cultivated acre. The surface 
includes fertile valleys watered by i)crennial streams, and forest-clad 
mountains, on the sloj)es of which coffee is grown. 

Chikmagallir of the Youtv^er Daughter '),— town of 

Kddur District, Mysore; 130 miles west-north-west of Bangalore. Lat, 
if 18' 15" N., long. 75'' 49' 20" E. ; pop. (1871), 2027, including 
65 Muhammadans and 82 Christians; municipal revenue (1874-75), 
^921 ; rate of taxation, 9s. ]>cr head. The headejuarters of Kddur 
District were removed from Kadur town to Chikmagallir in 1865, and 
the new station has since greatly increased in prosperity. I'he main 
hdzdr is a wide thoroughfare two miles long, and the weekly fair on 
W'ednesdays is attended by 3000 i)eople. The wants of the neigh- 
bouring coffee plantations have led to the settlement of several 
Musalmdn traders. A wide belt of trees has been planted, to ward off 
the [prevailing east winds. The country round is composed of the 
fertile black cotton soil. Headquarters of the tii/uh of the same name. 

Chikndyakanballi. — Ta/uh inTiimkiir District, Mysore. Area, 455 
square miles; pop. (187 1), 56,882 ; land revenue (1874-75), exclusive 
of water rates, ^^8650, or 4s. 7d. [)er cultivated acre. 

Chikndyakailhalli. — Munici])al town in Tiimkur District, Mysore ; 
40 miles west-nortli-west from Tumkiir town. Lat. 13° 25' 10" n., long. 76“ 
39' 40" E. Poj). (1871^ 4504^ including 225 Muhammadans ; municipal 
revenue (iS74'75), jCfo; rate of taxation, 3d. per head. Founded by 
Chikka Xayaka, a chief of the Havalgadi house ; plundered in 1791 by 
the Marhattd general, Parasu Rdm Bh:^o, while on his way to join Lord 
Cornwallis before Seringapatam, and is said to have yielded a booty of 
;^5o,ooo. Now a prosjieroUs place, surrounded by groves of cccoa-nut 
and arc«i pajms. Coarse cotton cloths, white and coloured, a:5e manu- 
factured. Many of the inhabitants are engaged in the carrying trade. 
There arc 7 well-endowed temples. Headquarters of the td/nh of the 
same name. 

Ghikori. — Chief town of the Subdivision of the same name in Bel- 
gaum District, Bombay, lying 42 miles north-north-dast of Belgaum, in 
lat. 16“ 26' N., and long. 74° 38' e. Pop. (1872), 6184. Chikori is a 
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considerable entrepot of trade between the interior and the coast, with 
which it has ready commurSration by a road from Nipini over the 
Phondi Ghdt Ordinary cotton goods are manufactured chiefly fcr 
local use. Sub-judge’s court and post office. 

ChiliiJlW&la. — Village in Guzerat District, Punjab, lying 5 miles 
from the eastern bank of the Jhelum (Jhilam) ; distant from Lahore 85 
miles north-west, in lat 32° 39' 46" n., long. 73“ 38' 52'' e. Celebrated 
as the site of a sanguinary battle in the second Sikh War. Lord 
Gough, after marching several days from the Chendb, came in sight of 
the enemy near Chilian wala on the afternoon of the 13th January 1849. 
While his men were engaged in taking ground for an encampment, 
f a few shots from the Sikh horse artillery fell within his lines. The 
General thereupon gave the order for an immediate attack ; and our 
forces moved rapidly forward through the thick jungle, in the face of 
masked batteries, which again and again opened a flank fire upon their 
unguarded line. Beaten back time after time, they still advanced upon 
the unseen enemy, until at last, by some misapprehension, a regiment of 
cavalry began to retreat in a somewhat disorderly manner. Although l>y 
this time our troops had taken some 15 or 16 of the enemy’s guns, and 
our artillery had swept the Sikh line from end to end, the unfortunate 
panic amongst the cavalry, the loss of almost an entire British regiment 
(the 24th), and the approach of darkness combined to prevent our 
continuing the action. The Sikhs remained in possession of more than 
one British gun, besides holding some of our colours. At the end of 
the engagement, the British troops maintained their position, and the 
enemy retreated during the night Our temporary loss of prestige was 
fully retrieved by the decisive battle of Gujrdt, which placed the whole 
Punjab in the power of Lord Gough. An obelisk, erected upon the 
spot, commemorates the British officers and men who lost their lives 
upon the field. Chilidnwdla is also identified by General Cunningham 
with the battle-field of Alexander and Porus after the passage of the river 
Jhelum. 

ChilkA Lake.-A shallow inland sea, situated in the south-east 
corner of Puri District, Orissa ; and in the extreme south extending into 
the Madras District of Ganjan\. Lat. 19° 28' to 19° 56' 15" n., long. 
85" 9' to 85* 38' 15" E. A long sandy ridge, in places little more than 
200 yards wide, separates it from the Bay of Bengal. On the west and 
south it cs walled in by lofty hills ; while to the northward it lof.^es itself 
in endless shallows, sedgy banks, and islands just peeping abo/e the 
surface, formed year by year from the silt which the rivers bring 3bwn. 
A single narrow mouth, cut through the sandy ridge, connects it with 
/ the sea. The lake spreads out into a pear-shaped expanse of water 
{ 44 miles long, of which the northern half has a mean breadth of 
j about 20 miles, while the southern half tapers into an irregularly curved 
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point, barely averaging 5 miles wide. Smallest area, 344 square miles 
in the dry weather, increasing to about«^5o during the rainy season. 
Average depth, from 3 to 5 feet, scarcely anywhere exceeding 6 feet 
The bed of the lake is a very few feet below the high-water level ot 
the sea, although in some parts it is slightly below low-water mark. 
The distant inner portion of the lake keeps about 2 feet higher 
than the exterior ocean at all stages of the tide. The narrow tidal 
stream, w’hich rushes through the neck connecting the lake with 
the sea, suffices to keep the water distinctly salt during the dry 
months from December to June. But once the rains have set in, 
and the rivers come pouring down upon its northern extremity, the 
sea -water is gradually driven out, and the Chilki passes through 
\'arious stages of brackishness until it becomes a fresh-water lake. 
This changeable inland sea forms one of a series of lacustrine forma- 
tions down the western shores of the Bay of Bengal, the result of 
a perpetual war going on between the rivers and the sea — the former 
struggling to find vent for their water and silt, the latter repelling 
them with its sand-laden currents. The Chilka may be regarded as a 
gulf of the original Bay of Bengal. On the south, a bold, barren spur 
of hills runs down to the coast ; on the north, the land-making rivers 
have pushed out their rounded mouths and flat deltas into the ocean. 
Nor has the sea been idle ; but meeting and overmastering the languid 
river discharge that enters the Chilkd, it has joined the two promontories 
with a bar of sand, and thuo formed a lake. At this moment the delicate 
process of land-making frbm the river sil! at the north-east end of the 
lake is slowly but steadily going on ; while the bar-building sea busily 
]>lics its trade across its mouth. Old documents show that a century 
ago the neck of land was only fr(Tm half a mile to a mile broad in 
|)laces where it is now two miles. On the other hand, the opening in the 
bar, which was a mile w’ide in 1 780, and had to be crossed in large boats, 
was described forty years later as choked up. Shortly before 1825, 
artificial mouth had to be cut ; and although this also rapidly began to 
silt up, it remained, as late as 1837, more than three times its present 
breadth. The villagers allege that it still grow's narrower year by year; 
and the difficulty in maintaining an outlet from^he Chiikd forms one of 
the chief obstacles to utilizing the lake as an escapement foj the floods 
that desolate the delta. Engineers report that although ft woftld be 
easy and*cher^ to cut a channel, it would be very costly and difficult to 
keep jf open ; and that each successive mouth would speedily choke up 
and share the fate of its predecessors. The scenery of the Chilki is 
very varied, and in parts exceedingly picturesque. In the •south and 
west, hill ranges bound its shores ; and in this part it^ is dotted with a 
number of small rocky islands. Proceeding northwards, the lake 
expands into a majoiStic sheet of water. Half-way across is Nalbana, 
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literally ‘the reed forest/ an island about 5 miles in circumference, 
scarcely any^vhcre rising moie than a few inches above water level. 
This island is altogether uninhabited, but is regularly visited by parties 
of thatchers from the mainland, who cut the reeds and high grasses 
with which it is completely covered. On the eastern side of the lake 
lie the islands of Parikiid, with new silt formations behind, and now' 
partially joined to the narrow ridge of land which separates the Chilkd 
from the sea. At some places they emerge almost imperceptibly from 
the \vater ; at others, they spread out into well-raised rice-fields. Their 
northern extremity slo})es gracefully down to the lake like an h'nglish 
park, dotted witli fine trees, and backed by noble masses of foliage. 
Water-fowl of all kinds are very abundant in every part of the lake. 
Salt-making is largely carried on in Parikud. Beyond the northern 
ehd of Parikiid, the lake gradually shallows until it becomes solid 
ground. At this point, the Puri rivers empty themselves into the lake, 
and the process of land-making is going on steadily. Tlie nortliern 
shores of the Chilka comprise the par^ands of Sinii and Chaubiskud, 
and it is these tracts ivhich have to bear the greatest sulTering in times 
of general inundation in Puri. Until (.lanjam w as deserted, on account 
of its unhealthiness, the Chilka lake was during the hot months a 
frequent resort of Euro])eans from the Madras Presidency. At the 
southern extremity of the lake stands the ])0[)ulous and imj)ortant village 
of Ramhha, having an extensive trade in grain w'ith Orissa, for which 
it gives salt in exchange. A steam launch plies between Rnmbha and 
Burukudi on the Piiri side, a distance of about 34 miles, d'he Chilka 
Canal, connecting the southern extremity of the lake with the Rushi- 
kulya river, is 7 miles in length, and navigable throughout the year. 
Large quantities of grain and salt are carried to and fro along it. 

Chilmari. — Village and headquarters of a police circle {Jhdnd) in 
Rangpur District, Bengal ; situated on the banks of the P>rahmai)utra 
river. Lat. 25" 27' 20" n., long. 89"* 48' 50" e. ConsideraI)le ex]>ort 
trade in rice, paddy, and jute. 

Chimur. — Pargend in the north-w'c.st of Chanda District, Central 
Provinces, comjwising 158 villages; area, 416 square miles. Hill and 
jungle cover the south and cast. The soil is chiefly red, yellow', or 
sandy, with considerable tracts of black loam. Principal products — 
rice, sugar-cane, oil-seeds, wLeat, cotton, gram, jodr. Chief towms — 
Chimur, noted for its fine cotton cloth; lat. 20** 31' N.,Dong. 79"* 25' 
30" E. ; Neri, and Bhisf. At Jambulghdta, a large w'eekly markeris held. 

Chinib . — River in the Punjdb. — See Chenab, 

Chinamandem. — Tow'n in Cuddapah District, Madras. Lat. 13'’ 
56' N., long. 78^44' E. ; houses, 1085 ; pop. (1871), 5574. 

CSunchimiilla. — Formerly a separate estate, but in 1814 added to 
Banaganapalli, Madras. 
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Chinchli. — State in Khandesh, Bombay. — See Dang States. 

Chingleput. — District, tdluk^ and t6wn in Madras. — See Chen- 
GALPAT. 

Chilli. — Village in Bashahr State, Punjab; situated about a mile 
from the right bank of the Sutlej (Satlaj), in a slight depression 
on the southern slope of a lofty mountain, in lat. 31** n., and 

long. 78° 19' E. Elevation above the river, 1500 feet; above sea 
level, 9085 feet. Naturally irrigated by a large number of little rills, 
and surrounded with vineyards, whose grapes, dried into raisins, form a 
])rincipal article of food for the people. Large dogs, specially trained 
for the ])urfjose, deter the bears from plundering the vines. Chini was 
the favourite hill residence of Lord Dalhousie. 

Chiniot. — TahsU of Jhang District, Punjab ; lying for the most part 
in the Rechna Dodb, but also extending a little beyond the Chendb, 
between lat. 31“ 30' 30" and 31'’ 50' 30'' n., and long. 72° 35' and 
73^ 14' r.., into the country immediately above its junction with the 
Jhclum (Jhi'lam). 

Chiniot. — Municipal town in Jhang District, Punjab, and head- 
(piarters of the tahsil. Lat. 3 1 ® 43' 32" x., long. 73® o' 59" K. Pop. (1868), 
11,477, comprising 3554 Hindus, 7418 Muhammadans, 162 Sikhs, and 
343 ‘others.’ Situated 3 miles south of the present bed of the Chena'b, 
on the road from Jhang to Wnzirdbad. Founded prior to the Musal- 
rnan conquest of Upj)er India, Suffered much during the troubles of 
1848, being the scene of constant sanguinary struggles between the 
leaders of local factions.* Manufacture* of coarse cloth ; small transit 
trade from Afghanistan to Lahore; unimportant tralhc and inconsiderable 
salt mines- Handsome most pie ; shrine dedicated to Sliah Barhan, a 
Muhammadan saint, revered by Hihdus and Musalmdns alike. Famous 
ft)r native painters and artificers. Chief inhabitants, Khojas. Tahsih\ 
and police station. Municipal revenue in 1875-76, ;j{^ 8S5, or is. 5|d. 
])er head of jiojnilation (11,817) within municijial limits. 

Chinnamal4ipiir.-^Peak of the Eastern Ghats, in Ganjam District, 
Madras. Lat. 18° 40' n., long. 84*' 6' Heightf 1615 feet above sea 
level Situated a mile east of the Parla Kimedi and Chicacole road. 
One of the stations of the Grand Trigoi^imetriftal Surrey. 

Chinsurah. — Town in Hugh' District, Bengal ; situated Qn the right 
bank of the Hugh' river, a short distance south of Hugh ^own.* Lat. 
22'' 53' i" N.,«long. 88“ 26' 40" E. Chinsurah is now includefl within 
the ViigH municipality, and the Census returns of 1872 do not distin- 
guish between the two towns. The Dutch established themselves here 
in the 17th century, and held the place till 1825, when it? was ceded 
by the Netherlands Government to Great Britain. T^he town is neatly 
laid out It was formerly used as an invalid depot for troops, and 
for regiments arriving from or proceeding to England ; but within the 
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last few years it has been abandoned as a military station. It contains 
a public library and printing p'fess. 

Chintadrapet. — A quarter of Madras Town, 

Chintaln^. — Chiefship in Bastar, Central Provinces, comprising 
about 100 villages. Area, 480 square miles. The forests supply teak, 
which is exported by the Chintdlong, a small stream flowing into the 
Tal river. The chief resides at Jigargunda. 

ChintamanDpet. — Municipal town in KoLir District, Mysore; 25 
miles north-north-west of Kolar. Lat. 13® 24' 20 '' n., long. 78’' 5' 45" k. ; 
pop. (1871), 4208, including 477 Muhammadans and 4 Christians; 
municipal revenue (1874-75), ^18; rate of taxation, id. per head. 
Named after its Marhatta founder, Chintamani Rao, and a seat of the 
Komati or banking class. Considerable trade, chiefly in gold, silver, 
ahd precious stones. The neighbourhood is famous for pomegranates. 
Until 1873, headquarters of the Ambaji-durga /d/Nk. 

Chintpumi {Achmtpumi^ or Sola Singhi), — Mountain range in 
Hoshiarpur District, Punjab, forming the eastern boundary of the 
Jaswdn Diin. Commences at a point close to I'alwara, on the Beas 
(Bias) river, and runs in a south-eastward direction between the Districts 
of Hoshiirpur and Kangra. Its highest point, at the encam]>ing ground 
of Bharwdin, 28 miles from Hoshiarpur on the Dharmsala road, is 3896 
feet above the sea. Thence the ridge continues till it crosses the 
valley of the Sutlej (Satlaj), its northern slope sinking gradually into the 
Beas (Bias) basin, while its southward escarpment consi.sts of an abru])t 
cliff about 300 feet in height. The space between its central line and 
the plain portion of the Jaswan Diin is occupied by a broad tableland, 
thickly clothed with forest, and intersected by precipitous ravines, which 
divide the surface into natural blocks. Beyond the Sutlej, the chain 
assumes the name of the Nalagarh Range. 

Chiplun. — Chief town of the Subdivision of the same name in Ratna- 
giri District, Bombay. Lat. 17*31' 25" n., long. 73“ 33' 50" e. Situated 
108 miles south-east of Bombay, and about 25 miles from the coast on 
the south bank of the river Washishti, which is navigable for boats 
of nearly 2 tons. Pop. (1872), 6071. Sub-judge’s court, and post 
office. About a^|uarter'of a mfle south of the town are some Buddhist 
excavations.* 

Chipprupalle . — Taluk of Vizagapatam District, Madras. ^Houses, 
45,401, grouped into 504 villages, all zaminddri ; pop. (1871), 
204,382, almost all Hindus, viz. Vaishnavs 176,890, Sivaites 2^,718, 
and Lingdyats 108. 

Chlpurdpalle. — Estate in Vizagapatam District, Madras ; consisting 
of one village, assessed at ;;^38i per annum. Formerly part of the 
Panchaddrla estate; but when that hunda was transferred to the Vizi- 
andgram domains, wdthin the ancient territorial limits of which it was 
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found to lie, the remainder was named the Chfpurupalle estate, after 
the most central village in it. The of Vizianagram bought the 
estate, which then contained 2 4 villages, for an annual payment of;^3623. 
Fifteen of the 24 villages have since lapsed to Government on account 
of arrears of revenue, and 8 others have been apportioned among as 
many different proprietors. The present estate, therefore^ consists of 
one village only. 

Chirang Dwdr. — One of the Dwars or sub-montane tracts conquered 
from Bhutdn in 1869, forming part of the Eastern Dwars, in 

Godlpdra District, Assam. Area, 495 square miles; pop. (1870), 756. 
Almost the entire area is waste, the density of population being less 
than 2 persons per square mile. A tract of 225*60 square miles, or 1 
nearly one-half of the whole, has been set apart as forest reser\'es, and 
divided into 13 valuable sal forests. The settlement of the cultivated 
fields, which cover an aggregate of only 934 acres, has been made by 
Ciovernment directly with the cultivators for a term of 7 years. 

ChireldN — Ibwn in Kistna District, Madras. Lat. 16“ 58' 20" n., 
long. 80” 4' 10" E. ; houses, 1819; pop. (1871), 9256. Formerly in 
Nellore District. Noted for its cotton manufactures. 

Chirgdon. — Town in Jhdnsi District, North-Western Provinces. 
Pop. (1872), 3355. Situated in lat. 25® 35' n., and long. 78® 52' e., on 
the road to Cawni)ore, 18 miles north-east of Jhdnsi, and 14 miles 
south-west of Moth. Formerly the property of a Bundela Thakur, a 
descendant of Bir Sinh Deo of Orchha,'who held a satiad from the 
British Government. ^ 1841, Rao Kakht Sinh, the ruling chief, was 
expelled for disloyalty ; his fort being razed to the ground, and his whole 
estate confiscated. He was afterw’ards killed at Panwari. His surviving 
son, Rao Raghundth Sinh, receives a pension of ;^3o per month. 
Police and customs stations. 

ChirkMri.~-State and town in Bundelkhand, North-Western Pro- 
vinces.-— C harkhari. 

Chirner. — Seaport in Tanna District, Bombay. Average annual 
value of trade for five years ending 1873-74 — expo^fs, 7,649; imports, 
;^i8o4. 

Chit. — Town in Ghdzipur District, •North^Vesterii Provinces. Lat. 
25'’ 45' 4" N., long. 84° 2' 39" E. Area, 53 acres ; pop. ^1872), 5821. 
Situated 6 miles north of the Ganges, and distant from^ Ghdtipur 30 
miles north «ast. Agricultural centre of merely local importarlfce. 

(^litaldnig (C/aialdraag), — District of the Nagar Division, Mysore. 
Including the extreme limits of two long narrow projections into 
the Madras District of Bellary, it is situated between 13* 35' and 
15* 2' N. lat., and between 75” 43' and 77* 50' e. long. ; esti-^^ 
mated area, 4471 square miles; population, according to the Census ' 
of 1871, 531,360. ^ On the north and north-east, it is bounded by the ^ 
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District of Bellary, in the Ma^as Presidency ; and on the north-west, 
it is separated by the Tung^hadra river from the Bombay District 
of Dhdrwdr. The administrative headquarters are at the town of 
Chitaldrug. 

Physical A steels . — The District is distinguished in Mysore for its low 
rainfall, and the arid, stony character of the soil. It consists for the 
most part of the valley of the Vedavati or Hagari river, a tributary 
of the Tungabhadra, running from south-west to north-east ; and it 
is traversed crosswise by a belt of intermittent parallel chains 
of low hills. The highest summits of these hills are from 2800 to 
3800 feet above sea level. The rest of the District is an oj)cn j^lain, 
entirely destitute of ])icturesque features, with an average elevation of 
about 2000 feet. I'hc Vedavati river occu])ies a wide sandy bed, which 
is* almost dry of water during the hot months, except where wells are 
sunk for irrigation. The 'Fungabhadra river forms the north-western 
boundary for a few miles, and the Northern Pindkini enters the District 
on the extreme east for an equally short distance. In no part of Chital- 
drug are trees numerous ; and the present sterile condition of the 
country is attributed to the reckless destruction of the former forests. 
Rich grass for pasturage abounds in certain tracts, and the soil is pro- 
ductive wherever it can be artificially watered. The well-known ‘black 
cotton soil,’ interspersed with sandy patches, i)re\'ails in the north and 
west ; in the south, the earth is largely impregnated with salt, which is 
favourable to the production of the cocoa-nut ; and towards the east, 
the surface soil is light and *sandy, and abounds in springs, which 
form so prominent a feature in the agriculture of the neighbouring 
Districts of Tiimkiir and Ikdlary. The central range of hills presents a 
succession of different formatitms. 'In the south, the hills are mainly 
composed of a ferruginous clayey slate, topped with magnetic iron- 
stone ; about Chitaldrug is found the prevailing syenite of Mysore, 
w'ith felspar and mica ’; while towards the north, the lower ridges consist 
of a compound in which chlorite, oxide of iron, ctnd hornblende ap{)ear. 
Among minerals may»be mentioned iron ore in various forms, asbestos, 
patstone, slate, actinolitc, and carbonate of sodx The wild animals 
include the tiger, f])anthef, bear, liy^ena, and wild hog. As elsewhere in 
Mysore, tree>? have been planted out in avenues along the ])uhlic roads, 
and the cultiVators are encouraged to grow groves of their own ; but the 
trees thus planted are kept alive with much difficulty, and there is 
not sufficient timber in the District to serve for the local demands of 
housebuilding. 

^ IIisfo;y\--^The history of Chitaldrug is chiefly associated with the 
names of the poligdrs or i)etty chieftains, who rose to independence 
during the 1 7th century. The most ancient site in the District is the 

( village of Nirgunda, which is proved by inscriptions, of the 5th century 
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A.!), to have been the capital of a Jair^ principality, tributary to the 
Chera or Kongu empire. It is believdi that descendants of this line 
continued to govern the country during the predominance of the 
Chalukya and Ballala dynasties. When the latter kingdom was over- 
thrown by the Muhammadans in the 14th century, the Hindu sovereigns 
of Vijdyanagar became paramount over all Southern India; but the 
remoteness of their authority allowed numerous feudatories to assert 
their semi-indepcndcnce. Foremost amongst these were the poltgdrs of 
Chitaldrug, Nidugal, and Nayakanhalli. The Chitaldrug family are 
acknowledged to belong to the Bcdar caste, who subsist by hunting and 
tending cattle, 'rhe founder obtained possession of the hill fort of 
Chitaldrug in about the year 1508; and, by the help' of his warlike • 
tribesmen, his descendants gradually extended their power over the 
greater part of the present District. During the wars which flo\>^rd 
from the disputes between the Muhammadans of Bijapur, the Mughals, 
and the Marhattas, the Chitaldnig poligdr served as a valuable auxi- 
liary on the one side or the other ; but, like the rest of the local 
chieftains, he fell before the conquering armies of Haidar AIL In 1779, 
the fort of Chitaldrug, which had been besieged by Haidar Ah' on 
more than one previous occasion, was surrendered to him by treachery ; 
he sent the ruling family ])risoners to Seringapatam, transported the 
inhabitants in a body to people his capital, and enlisted the young 
boys of the Bedar caste in his own battalions. The poligdr of Nidugal 
was subjected by Haidar Ah' at about the same time, though the family 
survived to be finally c^:tirpated by Tipii in 1799. They are said to 
have been descended from a Ksliattriya immigrant, to whom the 
country was granted by the Vijayanagar sovereign in the i6th century. 
'File hill fort of Nidugal became their residence after theyTiad been 
driven from the plains by the Musalman Nawab of Sira. The Naya- 
kanhalli family were chiefs of smaller note, whose territory had been 
absorbed by the Chitaldrug poligdr before the days of Haidar AIL 
On the death of l'f|)u, in 1799, Chitaldrug was included in the 
dominions of the resuscitated Hindu Raja of Mi^'sore. The west and 
south suffered during the disturbances of 1830, which led to the inter- 
vention of the Indian Government ; an^ the efttire St;»te has thenceforth 
been under direct British administration. ^ 

Pipulation. — A khdna-sujndriy or house enumeration Si th(f people, 
in 1 8^3-54, ‘returned a total of 289,495 persons. The regular Census 
of #871 ascertained the number to be 531,360, showing an increase 
of more than 83 per cent, in the interval of 18 years, if the earlier 
estimate can be trusted. This increase is far larger than in any other 
District of Mysore ; and it is conjectured that it m^y be partly due to 
immigration from the neighbouring District of Shimoga. The area of 
Chitaldnig is approximately estimated at 4471 square miles, which ^ 
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gives an average of ii8*8 per^ns per square mile, the lowest average in 
all Mysore. The most densely Jiopulated idluk is Davangere. Classified 
according to sex, there are 271,587 males and 259^773 females; pro- 
portion of males, 5i'ii per cent. There are, under 12 years of age, 
102,730 boys and 100,266 girls ; total, 202,996, or 38 per cent of the 
District population. The occupation tables are not trustworthy ; but it 
may be mentioned that 119,490 persons are returned as connected with 
agriculture, and 41,703 with manufacture and arts. The religious 
division of the people shows — Hindus, 512,171, or 96*3 per cent; 
Muhammadans, 18,068, or 3*4 per cent ; Jains, 847, or *15 per cent ; 
Christians, 270, or *05 per cent ; and 4 Parsis. The Hindus are further 
‘ subdivided, according to the two great sects, into 240,647 worshippers 
of Vishnu, and 271,524 worshippers of Siva. The Brdhmans number 
8198, almost equally divided between the Smarta and Mddha sects ; 
the claimants to the rank of Kshattriyahood number 3325, including 
2474 Marhattas, 369 Rajputs, and 24 Sikhs; the Vaisyas are represented 
by 4469, of w’hom 4406 are Komatis. Of inferior castes, the most 
numerous are — the Bedars (98,050), hunters, whose chief w'as the former 
poligdr of Chitaldrug; the Wokligas (69,735), agricultural labourers; 
the Gollas (46,296), herdsmen ; and the Kurubas (35,459), shepherds. 
The Lingdyats, who have always been influential in this part of the 
country, and have supplied several families of })etty poligdrs^ number 
44,142. Out-castes are returned at 58,245, and wandering tribes at 
10,266. Altogether, the chief feature in this ethnical classification is 
the small proportion of the pure Hindu castek, as compared with the 
rest of Mysore. The Muhammadans, who muster strongest in the taluk 
of Davangere, are almost all described as Deccani Musalmdns of the 
Sunni sect The four Parsfs are all resident in Davangere. Out of the 
total of 270 Christians, 15 are Europeans and 36 Eurasians, leaving 
219 for the native converts. According to another principle of classifi- 
cation, there are 146 Protestants and 270 Roman Catholics. 

The District contains 1 5 1 1 primary (asali) ‘|jopulated towms and 
villages, with 15,399 kouses of the better class, or above £^^0 in value, 
and 81,001 houses of the inferior sort. As compared with the area and 
the population, these figufes give*' the following averages: — Villages per 
square mile, ,*34 ; houses per square mile, 22 ; persons per village, 352 ; 
persons ‘per House, 5*51. The four following places each contain more 
than 5000 inhabitants : — Davangere (6596), the chief centre^of trade and 
manufacture, and the residence of many wealthy Lingdyats ; Hari^ar 
(6401), where a native regiment used formerly to be stationed, on the 
^Tungabhadra river, which is here crossed by a masonry bridge, erected 
at the cost of £ 35 , 000 ; Chitaldrug town (5812), the civil head- 
quarters of the District, but abandoned as a military cantonment on 
( account of its unhealthiness ; Turuvanur (5072). There are altogether 
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eleven municipalities in the District, j^rith an aggregate municipal 
revenue, in 1874-75, of On the Jogimdth, one of the highest 

hills immediately south of Chitaldrug town, a teak plantation and 
sanitarium have been formed 

Agriculture, — The greater part of the food supply is furnished by the 
* dry crops, ^ among which the following are the most important : — Rdgi 
(Cynosurus corocanus) ; jodr (Holcus sorghum) and navane (Panicum 
Italicum), two varieties of millet; and the pulses, kadali (Cicer 
arietinum), togari (Cajanus Indicus), and hurali (Dolichos uniflorus). 
Rice is only grown in the river valleys. Cotton is extensively raised in 
c ertain tracts, and in the south there are large groves of cocoa-nut palms. 
In the east, the soil is naturally so sterile, and the rainfall is so small,® 
that even rdgi requires to be regularly irrigated from w'ells. There are, 
altogether, 1795 tanks in the District, a comparatively small numbei*for 
Mysore. Irrigation is the great w'ant of Chitaldrug, for without it 
every crop is precarious. Since the beginning of the present century, a 
project has been under consideration of embanking the Vedavati river, 
where it breaks through the central range of the District The cost is 
estimated at 50,000 ; and 50,000 acres in the fertile but arid plain of 
Hiriyur would thus he rendered productive. The following agricultural 
statistics are merely approximate: — Out of the total area of 4471 square 
miles, 1556 are returned as under cultivation, and 1102 as cultivable. 
The area under rice is 45,825 acres; w^heat, 7573 ; other food grains, 
821,298; oil-seeds, 99,565 ; cotton, 28,962; vegetables, 93,744; cocoa- 
nut and areca-nut palm?, 14,404. The returns of agricultural stock show 
8962 carts and 72,002 ploughs. But the chief wealth of Chitaldrug 
District consists in its flocks and herds. The common cattle of the 
villagers are of a small size ; but oh the wide pasture grounds belonging to 
the amriid mahdl graze some of the largest and finest cattle in Southern 
India. The best cows and the best buffaloes are bred in the neighbour- 
hood of Chitaldrug town. The most valuable breeds of sheep, on the 
other hand, are to be*found in the north-w'est of the District. The total 
number of cows and bullocks is returned at 351,915 ; of sheep and 
goats, at 397 » 996 * 

Manufactures,, etc, — The staple indastries depend «pon the local pro- 
ductions of cotton, w^ool, and iron. The weaving of coarse cotton cloth 
is carried on in all parts of the District, and several villages afe known 
for the s.pc«al fineness or peculiar pattern of their work. Jtamblis^ or 
woollen blankets, are also made everywhere, both white and black, as 
well as checked. The size is generally 18 feet long by 6 feet wide, and 
the price varies from 32s. to Some are occasionally produced o^ 
so delicate a texture that it is said they can be roUpd up into a hollow 
bamboo, and ;^3o is asked for such a fancy article. The w'eaving of 
silk is confined to#a few localities. Iron ore is largely smelted in the^ 
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central hill ranges; the articles produced are agricultural implements 
and weapons of steel. The manufacture of glass ornaments, such as 
bangles, forms a speciality of the village of Mattod, and coarse paper 
is made from old sacking in the Doderi taluk; but both these industries 
have much fallen off in recent years. 

The principal centre of trade is the thriving town of Davangere, in 
the north-west of the District, where a large through traffic is conducted. 
The areca-nut and pepper of the Malnad or hill country of West 
]\Iysore are here exchanged for the piece-goods, hardware, salt, etc., 
imported from Madras, and the kamllis manufactured in the neigh- 
bourhood. The merchants mostly belong to the Lingayat sect. I'he 
^ most frequented religious fliir is held at the sacred village of Nayakan- 
halli, in the Dodderi tdluk^ where 15,000 persons assemble annually. 
ThSire are no railroads in the District. The imperial roads have a total 
length of 191 miles, maintained at an annual cost of of District 

roads, there are 224 miles, costing ;;^i6i6. 

Administration. — In 1873-74, the total revenue of Chitaldriig 
District, excluding forests, education, and public works, amounted to 
^107,039. The chief items were — land revenue, ;^75,562 ; cibkari or 
excise, ;^i5,204 ; mohatarfa or assessed taxes, ^3^^6460. The District 
is divided into 8 taluks or fiscal divisions, with 51 hoblis or minor fiscal 
units. In 1870-71, the total number of estates on the register was 
165,396, owned by 52,813 proprietors or cojiarceners. During 1874, 
the average daily prison population of the District jail amounted to 
27*82, and of the tdluk lock-ups to 11*68 ; total, 39*50, of whom 3*30 
were women, showing i person in jail to every 13,855 of the popula- 
tion. In the same year the District police force numbered 2 superior 
officers, 38 subordinate officers, and 280 constables, and the municij)al 
police one officer and 12 constables ; total, 333 men of all ranks, main- 
tained at an aggregate cost of ;!^344o. These figures show one police- 
man to every 13 square miles of area, or to every 1596 persons of the 
population ; the cost being 15s. 4d. per square miie and i^d. jier head 
of population. The ncimbcr of schools aided and insjiected by Govern- 
ment in 1874 was 296, attended by 5847 pupils, being one school to 
every i5’io square>miles, tind 1 1 pupils to every thousand of the popula- 
tion. In addjtion, there were 221 unaided schools, with 2831 pujiils. 

Mcdichl Aspects. — The climate of Chitaldriig is characterised by a 
drier heat than the rest of Mysore. The rainfall is considerably less, 
and there are few forests or inequalities of surface to moderate ,the 
radiation from the bare plain. In the western part, a cool breeze from 
the west sometimes blows during night in the hot season. The mean 
average temperature during the year is about 78^“, the hottest month 
being April. The average rainfall at Chitaldriig town, calculated on 
rthe seven years ending 1874, amounts to only 24*58 inches, of which 
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nearly one-half falls in the single ^i^^ntl^ of October, at the season of • 
the breaking of the north-east monsoon. Certain parts of the District 
receive less than lo inches in the year ; and if this supply fails, severe 
distress is inevitably occasioned. 

It has already been stated that Chitaldrug town was abandoned as a 
military station on account of its unhealthiness. The vital statistics of 
the District are far from trustworthy ; but it may be mentioned that out 
of the total of 4786 deaths reported in 1872, 2694 were assigned to 
fevers, 574 to bowel com])laints, 315 to small-pox, and 34 to snake-bite 
and wild beasts. As throughout the greater y)art of Mysore, outbreaks 
of cholera are rare. In 1874, the dispensary at Chitaldrug town was 
attended by 166 in-patients, of whom none died, and by 3969 out-^ 
patients. 

Chitaldnig. — Jliliik in District of the same name, Mysore. A^ea, 
663 square miles; pop. (1871), 80,777, the Reddi caste being espe- 
cially numerous ; land revenue (1874-75), exclusive of water rates, 
^10,480, or IS. 5 d. ])er cultivated acre. 

Chitaldnig {"‘Spotted eastk' or "‘Umbrella ivck'"), — Chief town 
of the District of the same name, Mysore; 126 miles north-west of 
bangalore. Dat. 14^* 14' x., long. 76" 26' e. ; pop. (1871), 5812, 
including 833 Muhammadans, 15 Jains, and 27 Christians; municipal 
revenue (1874-75), ^4-2 ; rate of taxation, is. 7d. per head. The 
modern town stands at the north-east base of a cluster of hills, covered 
with extensive fortifications. Many inscriptions have been found of the 
Chalukya, Ballala, and Vijayanagar dynasties. Local history com- 
mences with the family of the Chitaldrug polii^^drs, who trace back to 
the 15th century. Their hereditary title was Nayak, and they claimed 
descent from the Bedar or Bo)ti caste of hunters and mountaineers. 
'They gradually extended their power on all sides until they came into 
collision with Haidar .All, who captured Chitaldrug in 1779, sent the 
last of the Nayaks prisoner to Seringai)atam, and dispersed the Bedar 
population. The r<.<nains of the mud fort and palace of the poligdrs 
are still to be seen. Haidar AH erected a formidable stone fortress, 
within which his son Tipu built a palace, now used as a court-hc^use. 
They also constructed immense granaries aiyi pits, ^or storing oil and 
gld. Inside the fortifications are 14 temples, of which the principal, 
dedicated to Huchangi-amma, has two storeys. Water i« conducted to 
all thtf streq^s from the Timmanhalli tank. The cantonments 4 iave> been 
abandoned as a station for British troops, on account of their unhea^hi- 
ncss. The weavers of Chitaldrug were once celebrated, but onJy 
country blankets and coarse cotton cloth are now made. Jn the neigl^- 
bourhood are several maths or Hindu convents. The largest is th^ 
Murgi math, 3 miles to the north-west, the residence of the chief 
of the Siva Chaktars or Lingdyats. 
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Chitalm^ — Village in Jessor District, Bengal ; situated on the 
banks of the MadhumatL T^e site of an annual fair held at the end 
of March, lasting six days, and attended by about 4000 people daily. 

Chitang. — River in Umballa (Ambili) and Karndl Districts, Pun- 
jab ; rises in the plains a few miles south of the Saraswah 
(Sursati), with which it runs parallel for a distance. Near Bdlchaffar the 
two rivers apparently unite in the sands, but reappear in two distinct 
channels farther dovvm, the Chitang running parallel with the Jumna 
(Jamund), and then turning westward towards Hdnsi and Hissdr. The 
bed in this part of its course affords a channel for the Hissdr branch of 
the Western Jumna Canal Traces of the deserted waterway are visible 
as far as the Ghaggar, which it formerly joined some miles below 
Bhatner; but the stream is now entirely diverted into the canal In 
former days it lost itself in the sand, like others of the smaller 
Cis-Sutlej rivers. Some authorities consider that the Chitang is an 
artificial channel Cultivation extends along its banks in a few isolated 
patches, but for the most part a fringe of dense jungle lines its course. 

Chltd Rewdi. — River of the Central Provinces, rising in Chhindwara 
District, and after a course of over 50 miles, falling into the Shakar, 
about a mile above the railway bridge at Pdtlon in Narsinhpur District. 
The coal, worked by the Narbada (Nerbudda) Mining Company, api)cars 
in the gorge through which this river leaves the Sdtpura tableland 

Chitarkot. — Hill and place of pilgrimage in Banda District, North- 
Western Provinces; distant 71 miles from Allahdbdd, and 42 miles 
from Bdnda. The Pdisuni rive/ flows beneatfc its base, which has a 
circumference of some 3 miles. A terrace runs round the hillside, 
upon which pilgrims perform the ceremony of circumambulation. 
Thirty-three shrines, dedicated to various deities, crown the surround 
ing hills or fringe the banks of the Pdisuni. The temple attendants 
hold the revenues of 39 villages within British territor)*, besides several 
others in the adjoining Native States. 7 ' wo large fairs take j)iace 
annually, which formerly attracted from 30,000 to 45,000 visitors, but 
not more than 15,000 now attend Thirty j^hdts, or bathing places, 
alortg the banks of the river are held by Brdhman families, w'ho levy 
dues upon the pijgrims. ,, Tradition sets dow n the total number of 
religious buildings at 360, a sacred number of constant occurrence 
throughout Ufper India. 

ChitarCald. — River of Cuttack District, Orissa A brg^ch t)f the 
Mahdnadi, which leaves the parent stream about 10 miles below the 
point where it throws off the Birupd. After flowing a few miles, ^he 
Chitartald bifurcates into the Chitartald and the Nun, These streams 
re-unite after a course of about 20 miles ; and under the name of the 
Niin, the united wafers fall into the Mahdnadi estuary a few miles from 
the coast, and so into the Bay of Bengal. The Kendrapira Canal runs 
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along the north bank of the Chitartali to the point where the Nun 
diverges to the northwards, whence it proceeds along the bank of the 
latter river till it drops into tidal waters at M^rsighdi, after a total length 
of 42J miles from Cuttaclc 

Ohitri The Variegated^ or ^Glancing Waters '). — River of Jessor 
District, Bengal In Rennels Bengal Atlas^ of the last century, this river 
is an offshoot of the Nabdgangd, at a point 3 miles from where the latter 
river left the Mdtdbhdngl At the present day, however, the head of 
the Chitrd is completely closed, partly by the silting up of the Nabd- 
gangd, and partly by an artificial disconnection with it, by means of an 
embankment which an indigo planter threw^ across the head of the 
Chitrd about forty-five years ago. The river flows through Jessor in a 
south-south-easterly direction, past Kdliganj, Khajurd, Ghordkhdli, Naral, 
and Gobrd, till it loses itself in the low marshy country in the interior 4)f 
the District. Navigable in a portion of its course by boats of about 2 
tons burden from the commencement of the rains up to December, 
but before the end of February closed to all but the smallest craft. 

Chitriyati. — River in Cuddapah District, Madras. It rises at 
Nandidrdg in Mysore, and, flowing across Bellary District, joins the 
Penndr in the Jamalmadugu td/ak. 

Ohitrawio. — One of the petty States of Gohelwdr in Kdthidwdr, 
Bombay. Consists of i village, with 1 independent tribute - payer. 
Estimated revenue in 1876, ;;^6o. Pays tribute of ^49 to the Gaekwdr 
of Baroda, and about ;£*4 to Jundgarh. 

Ohittafifongf. — A Division or Commissionership of Bengal ; betw'een 
20“ 43' and 23'’ 46' N. lat, and between 90*" 43' and 92'’ 44' e. long. ; 
comprising the Districts of Chittagong, Noakhali, Chittagong Hill 
Tracts. Bounded on the N. by Tipperah District and Hill Tipperah 
State, on the E. by the hilly tract inhabited by Lushais and other half- 
savage tribes, on the S. by Akyab District in British Bnrma, and on the 
W. by the Bay of Bengal and the Meghnd estuary. Area, according to 
Parliamentary Return jJiSyy), and allowing for recent transfers, 9735 
square miles; pop. (1872), 2,025,645 ; average density of pop. 208 
per sq. mile. , 

Chittagong (SaJ^tagrdm ). — A British Diijj;rict in^the Lieutenant- 
Governorship of Bengal, lying between 20“ 45' and 22** 59' n. lat, and 
between 91" 30' and 92® 25' e. long. Area in 1872, 2498 sjquar# miles ; 
population, according to the Census of 1872, 1,127,402 souls. Allowing 
for recent transfers, the area of the District, according to the Parlia- 
mentiry abstract for 1876-77, is 2322 square miles, and the population, 
1,006,422. Bounded on the north-west and north by the ?;jver Pheni, 
w'hich separates it from the British Districts of Nodkhdli and Tipperah, 
and from the semi-independent State of Hill Tipper^ ; on the east by 
the Hill Tracts of Chittagong and the Arakan Province of British 
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Burma ; on the south by Naf, now separating it from Arakan ; 
and on the west by the Bay of Bengal The chief town and adminis- 
trative headquarters is Chiitagono or Isldmabad. 

Physical Aspects , — Chittagong District consists of a long and narrow 
strip of coast, backed by low ranges of hills, lying between the Bay 
of Bengal and the Chittagong and Arakan Hill Tracts, Its length 
is about 165 miles, and its average breadth about 15 miles. The low 
ranges of hills run, through the greater part of their length, almost 
parallel with each other, and with the coast line. The level strip of 
land between the coast and the first of these ranges is intersected by 
numerous large tidal creeks, cs])ecially an alluvial tract in the central 
portion of the District oj)posite the islands of Mdskhal and Kuiabdia, 
which in character and general appearance greatly resembles the Gangetic 
SvNDARUANS. Thcsc crccks are navigable, but are not used to any 
great extent for purposes of commerce ; and in the Sundarlian tract 
alluded to, they are silting up at their mouths. New land is thu.s con- 
stantly being formed, which soon becomes covered with mangrove, 
scrub, and palms. The jirincipal rivers of the District are the Karna- 
phuli and the Sangu, both of which are navigaiile throughout the year 
The Pheni, which forms the boundary between Chittagong and Nod- 
khali, can hardly be called a river of the District, and nowhere intersects 
it. The Karna})huh' rises in the north-east of the Chittagong Mill 'fracts, 
and, after a very tortuous westerly and south-westerly course through 
Chittagong, falls into the Bay of Bengal Its firincipal tributary is the 
Halda. The Sangu also follows a very cirewitous course, and finally 
enters the Bay of Bengal 10 miles south of the Karnaphuli. Smaller 
streams and water-courses, navigable throughout the rainy season by 
small native boats, intersect the District in all directions. A consider- 
able portion of the low-lying tract of Chittagong was at one time pro- 
tected by embankments from the sea. 'I'he }>rincipal of these embank- 
ments were those in the island of Kutabdia, and the Gandamdra dykes 
built to protect the village of Gandamdra. Mos^ of the embankments, 
including those just yarned, were abandoned by (Government, and have 
now been breached by the sea. There are five i)rincipal hill ranges in the 
District — namely*, (1) the. Sitakimd ; (2) the (Goliasi ; (3) the Satkania ; 
(4) the Ma.skhal ; and (5) the Teknaf range. Of these, the most 
interesting isf the first-named, which contains the sacred peak of Chan- 
DRANATfe or Sitdkund, 1155 feet in height, the highest hilU in the 
District. 

History . — Chittagong originally formed j)art of the extcn.sive Hindu 
kingdom oiTipperah ; but, prior to its conquest by the Muhammadans, 
it had frequently changed masters. laying on the frontier between Bengal 
and Burma, it formed a source of chronic feud between the Hindu 
King of Tipperah and the Buddhist King of Arakan. The District was 
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probably first conquered by the Muhammadans during the period of 
Afghdn supremacy in Bengal, between me 13th and i6th centuries, 
'i'he Portuguese historian, Faria de Souza, states that, in the year 1538, 
the Viceroy of Goa despatched an envoy to the Afghan King of Bengal, 
who landed at Chittagong, and proceeded thence to the capital at Gaur. 
The king, however, being suspicious of the intentions of the Portuguese, 
seized thirteen members of the embassy at Gaur, together with their ship^s 
company. In revenge for this outrage, the Portuguese, some months 
afterwards, burned Chittagong. During the struggle between the 
Mughals and Afghans for the supremacy in Bengal, towards the close 
of the 1 6th centur)% Chittagong seems to have been reconquered by the 
Raja of Arakan> and annexed to his kingdom as a tributary Province ; 
this reconquest, however, was ignored by the Mughals, after the final 
expulsion of the Afghdns from Bengal. Todar Mall, Akbar’s finaijce 
minister, continued to treat the District as an integral part of the 
Muhammadan dominions; and, in 1582, fixed its assessment on the 
rent-roll of the emjnre ‘by estimation* at ;j^28,56o. As a matter of 
fact, Chittagong was then a province of Arakan, and remained so 
until 1666, when it was reannexed to the Mughal empire. In 1638, 
Matak Rai, a Magh chief, held Chittagong on behalf of the Arakan 
Raja ; but, having displeased his prince, and fearing punishment, he 
sought the protection of the Mughals, acknowledged himself a vassal 
of the Delhi empire, and nominally made over the sovereignty of his 
territory to the Go^ ernor of Bengal. Soon after this, the depredations 
of the Arakanese becamp intolerable. •For many years they had been 
making piratical incursions into the Muhammadan territory, penetrating 
far up the rivers of Bengal, and carr^’ing into slavery the inhabitants 
of all the river-side villages. The Maghs were aided by numbers 
of half-caste Portuguese adventurers, maintained in the employ of the 
Raja of Arakan. In 1664-65, Shdista Khan, then Governor of Bengal, 
resolved to put an end to these incursions, and for that purpose under- 
took an expedition on a large scale against the Arakan Raja. An 
account of the operations will be found in Stewart's History of Bengal^ 
pp. 187-189, ed. 1847 (quoted in the Statistical Account of Bengal^ Vol. 
vi. pp. IT 2, 1 1 3). The expedition rgsulted^in the ^capture of some 
forts at the mouth of the Meghna river, and in the storming of Chitta- 
gong town. The Maghs were also driven out of the island of Sandwip, 
of whigh they had been for many years in possession. Twenty years 
after the occurrence of these events (1685), the first connection of the 
English with Chittagong took place. In that year, the East India 
Company, in consequence of disputes with the Nawab^of Bengal, 
sent out an expedition under Admiral Nicholson, with instructions to 
seize Chittagong and fortify it on behalf of the Englfeh. Owing to cir- 
cumstances which occurred at Hdgli {see Hugli District), the Admiral 
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never proceeded to Chittag<;jng, and the District did not pass into our 
possession until 1760, when it was ceded to the East India Company, 
along with Bardwdn and Midnapur, by Mir Kdsim. The administra- 
tion of Chittagong was at once placed in the hands of an English ‘Chief* 
with a Council, and the District soon settled down into a well-regulated 
English Province. Immediately after the annexation of Arakan by 
the King of Burma, a large immigration of Maghs took place into 
Chittagong. To this immigration, the first Burmese War may be indi- 
rectly traced {see Burma, British). The only event of any import- 
ance in the more recent history of the District was a not very serious 
outbreak of mutiny, in November 1857, at Chiitagong Town. 

Population , — Prior to 1872, no systematic attempt was made to 
enumerate the population of Chittagong. In 1801, it was roughly 
estimated at 1,200,000, exclusive of Magh settlers ; but this estimate 
was subsequently reduced to 800,000, which is the number quoted 
in the Board of Revenue’s Statistics for 1868-69. The first regular 
Census was taken in 1872. That enumeration disclosed a population 
(including Mirkdsarai thdnd^ since transferred to Noakhali District) of 
1,127,402 persons, dwelling in 1062 villages and 197,104 houses, the 
average density of the population being 45 1 per square mile. The 
number of villages or townships per square mile was 0*43, and of 
houses, 79; persons per village, 1062 — per house, 57. The number of 
males was 536,059, or 47*5 per cent, of the total population. Of 
children under 12, there were 449,253 (or 39-8 per cent, of the 
District population), of whom 248,411 were mqles. The e.xcess of the 
female over the male population of Chittagong is attributed to the fact, 
that the District supplies laskars or native sailors for vessels trading in 
Indian waters, and also sends a number of labourers to Arakan in the 
cold season, during which the Census of 1872 was taken. Classified 
according to ethnical divisions, the population consisted of — 146 non- 
Asiatics (almost all Europeans); 896 of mixed nationality (Eurasians, 
42, and Firinghis, 854); and 1,126,360 Asiatics, The Firinghis are 
descendants of the early Portuguese settlers; some account of them 
wijl be found in the Calcutta Revieiv for July 1871, quoted in the 
Statistical Account of Bengal,^ yol. vi. pp. 148, 149. Belonging to 
aboriginal tribes, there were, in 1872, 1013 persons, of whom 949 were 
Nats, Of semi'Hinduized aborigines, there were 24,506. The number 
of Brdhenans in the District was 22,657 ; and of Kdyasths (the most 
numerous caste in Chittagong), 68,916. Burme.se numbered 41,259, 
of whom 30,026 were Maghs and 10,852 Rdjbinsis. These Rdjbdnsis 
are the offspring of Bengali women by Burmese husbands ; they live in 
the plains, speak the Bengali language, and follow Hindu customs. 
The great majority of the population — 795,013, or 70*5 per cent. — are 
Muhammadans; the Hindus number 301,138, or 267 per cent; the 
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Buddhists, 30,149, or 2*7 per cent. ; the number of Christians is 1804, ^ 
most of whom are Firinghfs, only 42 being natives. All the above 
figures are taken from the Census Report of 1872, and include the 
thdnd of Mirkdsardi, which has since been transferred to Nodkhdli 
District. The population of this thditd in 1872 was 120,980; area, 237 
square miles ; number of villages, 152, and of houses, 13,873. Allowing 
for the transfer of Mirkdsardi, and other minor changes which have 
recently taken place, the present area of the District (Parliamentary 
Abstract, 1876-77) is 2322 square miles; and the population, 1,006,422. 
The population is altogether rural ; and, with the exception of the 
municipality of Chittagong, there is no town containing more than 
5000 inhabitants. The population of Chittagong Town is 20,604 ; ^ 
and that of Cox’s Bazar, the only other town of any importance in 
the District, is 4280, of whom more than three-fourths are Magks. 
The j)rincipal villages are Phatikchari, Kumiria, Hathazari, Raojdn, 
Patid, Sdtkdnia, Chandranath (on Sitakund Hill, a frequented place of 
jdlgrimage), Mdskhal (in the island of the same name), Chakarid, and 
Ramu. Near Rdjakul, a village to the south of Ramu, are the remains 
of an old fort which, it is supposed, belonged to a Magh chieftain; 
but there are singularly few relics in the District suggestive of its 
historical importance. 

Agriculture . — Rice is the staple crop of Chittagong. There are 
three han-ests in the year — bon\ or spring rice ; dus., the autumn 
crop ; and dman^ or winter rice. These are further subdivided into 
33 principal varieties. •Other crops tfre Indian corn, wheat, barley, 
peas, jute, flax, mustard, sugar-cane, pan., cotton, tobacco, and tea. 

Of these the most important are the three last named. An account 
of the cultivation of cotton and* tobacco in the Hill Tracts will be 
found in the Statistical Account of Benj^al., vol vi. pp. 199-207. The 
introduction of tea into the District dates from 1840, in which year 
some tea-seed was received from Assam and three Cliina plants from 
Calcutta. Three yeans later, the first tea was manufactured in the 
District. According to the latest returns, the^total cultivated area 
in Chittagong amounts to 544,640 acres, and the area cultivable but 
not cultivated to 21,120 acres. Almj^st thetwhole-^537,472 acres — 
of the cultivated area is devoted to food crops. The average pro- 
duce per acre of rice is about 15 maunds or ii cwtsf; wheat, ii 
cwts. ; •inferior grains, 12 cwts. ; oil-seeds, 5f cwts. ; tobacco? 7 cwts. 
The average rent for good land is about 2s. 6d. an acre; and 
for ^)oor soil, about 12s. Rich alluvial land along the banks of 
rivers, suited to the cultivation of tobacco, pdn^ and otjier special 
crops, is rented at much higher rates, the average being ^2, 2 s, 
an acre. Wages have increased very considerably of late years. In 
1850-51, day-labourers and ploughmen received lid. a day; in 
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186061, they earned fronK^^Jd. to ; and by 1870-71, the wage 
for the same class of labour had risen as high as 6d. and 7 id. In 
the same way, smiths, bricklayers, and cari>enters, who, in 1850-51, 
were paid ^^d, a day; earned in 1860-61, 4jd to 6jd. ; and in 
1870-71, 7^d. The average price of the best cleaned rice in 1870-71 
was 6s. lod. a cwt. ; and of coarse rice, 5s. The average price 
per cwt. of other produce was returned in the same year as follows : 
—Wheat, 6s. 2d. ; linseed, 6s. ; jute, 8s. 2d ; cotton, 4s. 6d ; 
sugar, £1, 15s. 6d ; salt, 15s. Manure is used to some extent in 
Chittagong, and irrigation is effected by means of the numerous water- 
courses. I\in gardens are allowed to lie fallow for two years after 
three successive crops have been obtained. Sugar-cane is not grown 
two successive years on the same land. Chittagong is essentially a 
District of small estates. — See Adminisiration. 

Natia^al Calamities . — Blights occur from time to time, but not to 
such an extent as to affect the general food supply of the District. 
The lands along the coast are often flooded by the sea, and much injury 
is done ; the existing embankments do not afford adequate protection 
against the encroachments of the water. Chittagong is also exposed to 
storms, but serious injury is rare. A severe cyclone passed over the 
.southern portion of the District in October 1872, causing considerable 
loss of life and destruction of property. The cyclone and storm-wave 
of October 1876 swept the seaboard with still more disastrous results. 
Famine is unknown in the District, and could only result from a 
combination of extensive loss of local crops with great scarcity in the 
Gangetic Delta and Burma. The maximum price of rice in i$66, the 
year of the great Orissa famine, was 13s. 8d. a cwt., and of unhusked 
paddy, 5 s. 5d. a cwt. " 

Conufierce.^ etc . — The chief imports into Chittagong arc piece-goods, salt, 
and earth-oil, and the principal export is rice. In 1873-74, 7752 tons cT 
salt (valued at ^36,898), and 1895 tons of earth-oil (valued at ^32,513), 
w'ere imported; and 57,599 tons of rice were exported. The total 
value of the sea-borne trade in the same year was — im])orts, ^242,457, 
and exports, ^^582, 182. Besides the town and port of Chittagong, the 
chief seats of tra^e in th^- District are Cox’s Bdzdr, Mahdjan’s-hdt, Ndzir’s- 
hdt, and Rodjd-hat ; but nearly every village has a permanent Mt or 
market' helcl^wdce a week. 

ManiPfactures are not carried on to any great extent in the ^District. 
A little coarse cloth is woven from cotton, and common kinds of pottery 
and silver and gold ornaments of inferior workmanship are made.* In 
1870, there- were in Chittagong more than 220 miles of road, maintained 
at a total cost of ;£'2868. There are several natural creeks, which 
furnish excellent means of communication. The more important of 
these, having a total length of 25J miles, are kept clear by Government, 
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The expenditure on this account in 18^-71 was £^2%y 6s., and in 
1871-72, ;£’425, I2S. ; in the latter year, considerable excavations had 
to be made. These waterways are all under the Canal Tolls Act, and 
are let out to farmers, who levy a fixed toll ; yielding ;^6i8 in ^873-74. 

Tea , — Tea cultivation was introduced into the District in 1840, in 
which year some tea-seeds were received from Assam, and a few China 
plants from the Calcutta Botanical Gardens. Three years later, the 
first tea was manufactured in Chittagong. In the end of 1862, a single 
jilantcr, who visited the District, took up 20,000 acres of land ; after this, 
other speculators came forward, applications for allotments of waste 
lands jioured in, and a number of gardens were started, many of which 
failed through the fault of the managers, or from unsuitable sites having 
been chosen. Most of the lands intended for tea-planting are held in 
fee-simple, having been purchased under the Waste-Land Rules. 
Rich land, with good drainage and facilities for irrigation, is considered 
tlie best for the growth of tea; most of the suitable and accessible sites 
have been already taken up for cultivation. The number of plantations 
in 1872 was 13; the area under cultivation, 1203 acres; area taken 
up for planting, but not then planted, 23,687 acres. The approximate 
yield was 205,112 lbs., or an average of 198 lbs. per acre of mature 
plant. In 1868-69, the number of chests exported was 502; estimated 
value, ^4016. In 1872-73, 3342 chests were exported, valued at 
^'29.977 ; ‘ind in 1873-74, 4427 chests, valued at 
Adminhtraiion , — When Chittagong \^as ceded to the English in 
1 760, it contained an area of 2987 square miles, and yielded (inclusive 
of grants for the maintenance of a military force) a revenue of Sikkd 
323,135. I'he tables of revenue and expenditure previous to 
1870-71 contain so many items which are mere matters of account, 
transfer, and dcjiosit, that they are useless for comparative purposes. 
In 1870*71, the net revenue of the District was ;^22i,ii6, and the 
net cxi)enditure, ;!^56,o35. The land tax formed the most important 
item of revenue, yicldfng ;^73,792. The number of estates paying 
rent to Government in the same year was 29,40?, and the number of 
proprietors or coparceners, 52,047 ; the average land revenue paid ty 
each estate being iis. ijd., and the average pefid by each pro- 
jwietor, 8s. lo^d. In 1790, there were only 3376 estat^, ar^d 5384 
proprietors, paying a total land revenue of ;^5i,4i2, or ;^i5,^4S. 6|d. 
per estate. By 1850-51, the number of estates had risen to 40,764, and 
of pri^prietors to 61,040; land revenue, ;^78,4i4 ; average per estate, 

1 8s. 5id The number of magisterial courts in 1870-71 was 10, 
and of civil and revenue courts, 30. For police purposes, the District 
is divided into 13 thdnds. The regular police force -consisted in 1871 
of 435 men of all ranks, maintained at a total cost of £^92^, There 
was also a municipal force of 75 men, costing £tS7, and a village 
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police consisting of 264S nSen, receiving ;^5 164 in money and lands. 
The total machinerj^ therefore, for the protection of person and pro- 
perty in the District consisted of 3158 officers and men, maintained 
at a total cost of ;^i3,848; giving one man to every 79 of a square 
mile, for every 62 houses, and for every 357 of the population. The 
District possesses a central jail at Chittagong, and a lock-up at Cox's 
Bazdr. The average daily number of prisoners in 1870 was 227. An 
English school was first established by Government in Chittagong in 
1836, and in 1869 a high school was opened in connection with it, which 
was, however, closed in 1872, owing to w'ant of funds. Since the intro- 
duction of the scheme for the encouragement of primary education, the 
number of schools established up to the end of 1872 w^as 45, attended 
by 1512 pupils. Apart from Government aid or inspection, Chittagong 
District stands exceptionally high in the general diffusion of indigenous 
elementary education. In 1874, there were no fewer than 1480 in- 
digenous and unaided schools of various kinds not under Government 
supervision, attended by 23,953 pupils. For administrative purposes, 
Chittagong is divided into tw’o Subdivisions. The fiscal subdivision 
into pat^ands has not been introduced into this District. 

Medical Aspec/s. — Chittagong is very unhealthy. Every form of 
malarious disease is met with, intermittent fever being the most common. 
This fever seldom proves directly fatal ; but its constant recurrence 
causes enlargement of the spleen and liver, anoemia, dropsy, and 
ultimately death from debility.^ The District is hardly ever entirely free 
from cholera. Amongst other causes to w^hich the unhealthiness of 
Chittagong has been attributed, are the numerous tidal creeks and Md/s 
(w'hich have been described as ‘ simply a series of open sewers, without 
the advantage of ever being well flushed '), and the extraordinarily large 
number of tanks scattered over the lowlands, which are never cleaned, 
and are almost invariably choked with w^eeds and decaying vegetation. 
Chittagong towm being open to the sea-breeze, w^hich usually prevails 
during the day, is cool ; but the atmosphere is oVten laden with moisture, 
and heav7 night d^ws and occasional fogs are the result. Average 
annual temperature for six years ending 1873, 77 ’^^ Average annual 
rainfall for fifteefi years ending *1873, 10579 inches. 

Chittag\vilg. — Headquarters Subdivision of District of same name, 
Bengal; lying between 21“ 50' and 22“ 59' n. lat., and between 91“ 30' 
and 92** 14' 45" E. long. Area, after allowing for the rectnt transfer of 
Mirkdsardi t/idfid to Nodkhdli, 1384 square miles, with 696 villages and 
^ towns and houses. Pop. (1872), Muhammadans, 600,991 ; 

Hindus, 2*50,744; Buddhists, 12,432; Christians, 1049; and ‘others,' 
18; total, 865,234, viz. 409,744 males and 455,490 females. Average 
density of population, 626 per square mile ; houses per square mile, 

I 1^3 i persons per village, 1243; persons per houce, 5*5, The Sub- 
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division consists of the 7 police circles {thjhids) of Chittagong, Kumiria, 
Hathazdrf, Phatikcharf, Rdojdn, Patid, and Sdtkdnid. 

Chittagong. — Chief town and administrative headquarters of the 
District of the same name, Bengal ; the principal port and the only 
municipality in the District. Lat. 22® 21' 3" n., long. 91" 52' 44" e. ; area, 

9 square miles ; pop. (1872), 20,604 — namely, 15,051 Muhammadans, 
4687 Hindus, 744 Christians, and 122 Buddhists and ‘others.’ Of the 
total population, 12,206 are males and only 8398 females, the excess 
of males being due to the fact that many men come into the town from 
other parts in search of employment, leaving their families at home. 
Chittagong is situated on the right bank of the KarnaphuH river, about 
12 miles from its mouth. The town is merely an agglomeration oft 
small villages grouped together for municipal purposes. The houses 
occupied by the European residents are scattered over a considerable 
area, earh house on a separate hill. These hills, though small, are very 
steep, and, with one or two exceptions, it is impossible to drive to the 
top. The principal streets are Di'wan-bdzdr and its continuation Chan- 
danpura-bduar, which run through the town from north to south. Besides 
the houses of the European and the principal native residents, the chief 
brick buildings are the Government offices, circuit house, and ddk 
bungalow, churches (Roman Catholic and Protestant), schools, and 
dispensary. The municipal income for the year 1876-77 was ;^2245, 
derived mainly from the house-tax ; rate of taxation, is. lo^d. per 
head. The notorious unhealthiness of Chittagong is partly attribut- 
able to the existence oT a large number of stagnant pools and tanks, 
from which malarious exhalations arise. Malaria is also carried by 
the prevalent wind (from the south or south-west) from the extensive 
diars^ or marshy islands, which have been throwm up in the river 
opposite the town. Efforts are being made to improve the sanitary 
condition of the place. 

Chittagong has long been an important place of trade, and the early 
Portuguese merchant?gave it the name of Porto Grando. The establish- 
ment of the European settlements on the Huglp caused it to sink for a 
time into comparative insignificance. But of late it has gradually been 
resuming its place as a great centre df comifferce ; and the port, which 
is one of the best in India, is frequented by vessels, from foreign 
countries as \vell as from the Indian Presidencies, Unfortunately it is 
comparatively inaccessible to native craft coming from Tipperah, Nod- 
kh^H, Dacca, and Bakarganj, which must, before entering the river, round 
a point where rough w'eather is often encountered. This risk they will J 
not run, except during a short period from December to March, which/ 
covers most of the rice season, but does not allow o( a traffic in oil-seed, 
jute, etc. As a remedy, it has been proposed to open out the Mahesbkhdli 
Canal, which connects the port directly with the Bay of Bengal This^ 
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channel cuts across the longSiongue of land, the rounding of which to 
enter the Karnaphulf is so much dreaded, and affords a safe and expe- 
ditious route; but it has now partially silted up, and can only be used at 
high tide by small boats. The number of vessels which entered the port 
in 1860-61 was 66 — tonnage, 9743 ; in 1865, the number of vessels was 
221, and in 1874-75, it was 220 — the tonnage in the former year being 
44,282, while in the latter it was 83,900. In 1860-61, 100 vessels cleared 
— tonnage, 14,499 ; in 1865-66, the number of ships cleared was 247, 
and in 1874-75, it was 215 — the tonnage being in the former year 
47)905> and in the latter, 86,264. The w^ater on the right bank of the 
river Karnaphulf (the side on which the port is situated) is becoming 
' shallower every year — a fact which is accounted for by the action of 
the river. About two miles above Chittagong, the stream sets strongly 
against the right bank, and, being thrown off with considerable force, 
strikes with increasing vehemence against the left bank, about a mile 
above the town. Broad strips of land are thus yearly washed away into 
the river, and a large char or sandbank has formed in front of the upper 
portion of the town. Artificial means have been taken to protect the 
port; and the current, again thrown off, sets against the left bank once 
more, and is now scouring out on that side a new channel, separated 
from the shipping by a char in the middle of the river. 

Chittagong has more than once played a conspicuous part in history. 
It was besieged and captured in 1665 by the Mughals, under Umed 
Khan, who changed the name of the place to Islamabad {vide Chitta- 
gong District). In 1857, on the night of the 18th November, the men 
of the 34th Native Infantry, stationed at Chittagong, suddenly mutinied. 
They released all the prisoners in the jail, killing one native constable, 
and early on the morning of the 19th left the station, carrying away with 
them three Government elephants, some ammunition, and treasure to 
the value of about ;^2 7,800, of w’hich about ;^5ooo was subsequently 
recovered. No one but the native constable was killed; and the emeute 
was not of any serious consequence. 

Chittagong Hill Tracts. — A British District in the Lieutenant- 
Governorship of Bengal, lying between 21° 13' and 23° 47' n. lat, 
and between 91“' 46' and 92* 49' e. long. Area (Parliamentary 
Abstract, 1877), 5561 square miles; population, 69,607. Bounded 
on the north by Hill Tipperah State, on the west by Chittagong 
District, and on the south by the Burmese District of Akyab. The 
eastern boundary is formed by a line running from the south-^aist 
corner of Hill Tipperah, along the course of the IMilenpUi or SijjUk 
^ river, to its junction with the Karnaphuli ; thence along the course of 
To Tuichang, acrqss the Uipum range to the west, and along the 
densl Khdl to its headwaters ; thence westward along the watershed 
• 113 ; IjJVeybong-tang, until it meets the southeiai hill station of 
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Keokradong on the Arakan frontier. Th^;^ administrative headquarters 
are at Rangamati, but the most populous place in the District is 
Bandarban. 

Physical Aspects . — The District is divided into four valleys, constituted 
by its four principal rivers — the Pheni, the Karnaphuli, the Sangu, 
the Matamuri, and their tributaries — and marked by chains of hills 
running from the south in a north-westerly direction. The Sangu and 
Mdtimuri rivers, until they enter the plains, run parallel to the ranges, 
forming two regular valleys ; the Karnaphuli and Pheni flow transversely 
across the main line of the hills, and the valleys here are formed by large 
tributaries of the Karnaphuli entering the river at right angles to its course. 
The general aspect of the District has been described as ‘a tangled mass 
of hill, ravine, and cliff, covered with dense tree, bush, and creeper jungle. 
'I’he intervals between the smaller hill ranges are filled up with a mflss 
of jungle, low hills, small water-courses, and swamps of all sizes and 
descrij)tions, so erratic in their configuration as to render any description 
impossible. . . . From the summits of the main ranges, the view of 
the apparently boundless sea of forest is grand in the extreme. Viewed 
from these points, the lower jungle almost assumes the appearance of 
a level green plain, while in reality it is one of the most difficult 
countries to |)ass through that can be imagined.' Along the valleys 
and courses of the chief rivers, the scenery is of a different character, 
being fof the most part dull and uninteresting. The banks of the 
rivers are generally covered with tall elephant grass or dense jungle, 
which effectually prevents any view being obtained of the surrounding 
country. There are, however, some striking exceptions to this account 
of the river scenery ; and Captain 'F. H. Lewin (to whose Hill Tracts 
of Chittagong and the Dwellers therein., this article is greatly indebted) 
has described in very eloquent language the scenes which are occasionally 
to be met with. Near Rdngdmati, on the Karnaphuli river, for example, 
‘the character of the scenery’ — writes Captain T. Herbert Lewin — 

‘ changes from its usflal dull monotony of reaches of still water and 
walls of dark-green verdure, to a scene of maw’ellous beauty, resem- 
bling somewhat the view on the Rhine near the Lurleiberg. Dark cliffs 
of brown vitreous rock, patched and fnottled* with Ikhens and mosses 
of various colours, tower up on either hand ; while, occasionally, on 
the ri^ht or left, shoots back a dark gorge of impendlrable jungle.’ 
The same '.vfiter describes ejfli ‘site bits of scenery alon^ some of 
the^ affluents of the Mdtamuri 1 er. The chief rivers of the District 
have already been named, and will be found fully described under their 
respective names. The most important of them, the Karnaphuli, called 
by the hillmen Kynsa Khyoung, rises in a lofty r^nge of hills to the 
north-east, and, after flowing by a most tortuous course through the Hill 
Tracts, enters Chittagong District at the village of Chandraguna. The 
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Sangu, which rises in the hih- range dividing the District from Arakan, 
after a course, generally northerly, of about 125 miles, reaches Banddrban, 
below which point it is affected by the tide. The Phenf forrns the 
northern boundary of the District The mountains of the District are 
steep, and can only be ascended slowly and painfully by men, along 
known zig-zag paths, or by cutting similar tracks through the jungle 
with which they are covered. The highest hills are — Rdng-rdng-dang 
(2789 feet) and Lurdin Tang (2355 feet), both peaks in the Tyambang 
range; and Basitang (2181 feet), the principal peak of a range of the 
same name. Valuable forest trees are found throughout almost the 
entire area of the Chittagong Hill Tracts. Nearly the whole area (5670 
, square miles) was, in 1871, declared to be Government forest ; and the 
collection of all the revenue tolls in the District, which had previously 
befen leased to the hill chiefs, was transferred to the Forest Department. 
The amount realized by Government in 1870-71, by leasing out the right 
to levy tolls on forest produce, was ^^1013 ; the amount realized by the 
Forest Department at its 19 toll stations in 1874-75 was 1,162, the 
expenditure incurred during the year being only ;;{^i44o. Elephants 
are found in great numbers, and a considerable portion of the Govern- 
ment supply is derived from the forests of this District. During the 
years 1866-68, the officers of the Elephant {Khedd) Department captured 
and took away no fewer than 200 of these animals. The rhinoceros is 
common, and tigers are numerous. Among other animals met with are 
the leopard, the Malay black bear, the jungle cat, the wild buffalo, the 
barking deer, the deer, the lemur, and scVeral kinds of monkeys. 

Snakes are eaten by the hill people, and are eagerly sought after ; 
numerous varieties are found. The boa-constrictor is common, and 
often grows to an enormous size. Amongst the birds of the District 
may be mentioned the Polyplectron and the maturd or Arakan jiheasant, 
button quails, jungle fowl, wood pigeons, and a few partridges, wild 
duck, and snipe. 

History, — The history of the Chittagong Hil^ Tracts is a record of 
constantly recurring raids on the part of the bordering hill tribes, against 
whom it has more than once been necessary to send punitive military 
expeditions. Tho earliest record of our dealings with the people of 
these hills a letter from the Chief of Chittagong to Warren 
Hastings,'" the ^Governor-General, dated loth April 1777, complaining 
of the violence and aggressions of a mountaineer named Rdmu *Khan, 
the leader of a band of Kukis or Lushdis. Again, in the end of ^he 
same year, military help was required ‘ for the protection of the inhabit- 
\ants against- the Kukis.’ In i860, the same tribe made a murderous 
raid into the Tipperah District, killing 186 British subjects, and taking 
100 prisoners. In January of the following year, a military force 
was assembled at Barkal to punish the offenders. The village of the 
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chief, 1 8 miles north-east of Baikal, was fcund deserted and in flames f 
and the negotiations which followed for the pacification of the country 
ended in the submission of Rattan Puiya in October i86i. In 1864, 
1865, and 1866, the Shendus made several raids; and between 1866 
and 1871, the Haulong clan of Lushais gave constant trouble. In 
1870-71, this tribe perpetrated in Cachdr a series of raids of an un- 
usually aggravated character, in the course of which the lives of several 
Europeans were sacrificed, and the daughter of a planter, together with 
many native British subjects, were carried away captive by the raiders. 
These outrages determined the Government to undertake effective 
reprisals. Two military columns entered the Lushdi country simul- 
taneously, one from Cdchdr under General Bouchier, the other fron-^ 
Chittagong under General Brownlow. The operations of these columns, 
extending over a period of five months, were entirely successful ,*• the 
('aptives M^ere recovered, and the offending tribes tendered their sub- 
mission, and were retjuired to pay a heavy fine for their unprovoked 
attacks. Since that date, no disturbance has taken place. The Hill 
'I'racts were separated from the Regulation District of Chittagong in i860. 

Population. — According to the Census of 1872, the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts contain a population of 63,054 persons, inhabiting 13,181 houses. 
The average density of the pojmlation is 9 ‘16 per square mile, and the 
average number of houses, 1*91 per square mile. Classified according 
to sex, the number of males is 34,330, and of females, 28,724 ; proportion 
of males, 54*44 per cent Cla.ssified according to age, there are, under 
12 years — males, 12,889; females, 1*0,936; total, 23,825. The great 
majority of the poj)ulation are either Chakmds or Maghs (more correctly, 
Kyoungthd), both of which races profess the Buddhist religion. The 
Chakmds number 28,097, or 44*56 per cent, of the population; and 
the Maghs, 22,060, or 34*98 per cent. These two great Buddhist races 
amount, therefore, to 79*55 per cent, of the total. The remainder 
consist of 11,800 belonging to various non-Hindu aboriginal tribes, 570 
Gurkhd.s, 381 Muhrftnmadans, 142 Hindus, 3 Europeans, and i native 
Christian. The 1872 Census was taken by thot three chiefs of the Hill 
"Fracts — the Bohmong (Poang Rdjd), the Kdlindi Rdni (head the 
Chakmd tribe), and the Mong Rd^ Keoi^d Sen#Chaudhari. These 
returns are not considered altogether trustworthy, and thg Parliamentary 
Abstract for 1876-77 returns the population at 69,607.* TlTe principal 
source of avenue to the chiefs being a capitation tax, out oT which they 
pjiy to Government a certain proportion as tribute, they systematically i 
endeavour to make the numbers of their people less than is actually thy 
case, believing that the object of Government is to obtain* data whereon 
to build hereafter a claim for increased tribute. The tribes inhabiting 
the District are divided into two classes — (i) the Kyoungthd, or 
* Children of the River, ^ who are of Arakanese origin, speak the ancient 

I 
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^Arakan dialect, and follow the Buddhist religion and customs ; and (2) 
the Toungthd, or ‘ Children of the Hills,’ who are either aborigines or of 
mixed origin, speak different dialects, and are more purely savages than 
the Kyoungthi The Kyoungth^ (or Jumia Maghs, as they are also 
called) are subdivided into 15 clans; they all dwell in village com- 
munities, having a rodjd or village head, through whom they pay 
revenue. The villages to the south of Karnaphuli river are subject to 
a chief called the Bohmong, who lives at Banddrban, on the Sangu 
river; while those to the north of the Karnaphuli acknowledge the 
supremacy of the Mong Rdjd. Their spoken language is a dialect of 
Arakanese; the written character is the same as the Burmese. The 
Phakmas form numerically the largest tribe in the District. Although 
the majority of them do not speak Arakanese, Captain Lewin classes 
them with the Khyoungthd on account of the similarity of their habits. 
The name is sometimes spelt Tsakmd or Tsak, or, in Burmese, Thek. 
Mr. Hodgson believes that they are of aboriginal descent. The tribe is 
divided into 40 clans, each presided over by a hereditary dhvdn or 
headman, who decides disputes, etc. Although the Chakmds j)rofess 
the Buddhist faith, they are, in consequence of their constant contact 
with Bengalis, gradually evincing a tendency towards Hinduism. In 
one point they differ from all the other hill tribes, — they are very 
averse to changing the sites of their villages, which are kept from 
generation to generation at one place. The Toungthi tribes, or 
‘Children of the Hills,’ consist of the Tipperahs, Mrungs, Kumis, Mros, 
and Khyengs, all tributary and entirely under British control ; the 
Bangis and Pankhos, who, although paying no revenue, are subject to 
our influence ; and the Lushdis or Kukis, and the Shendus, who are 
entirely independent. These tribes are in every resj^ect wilder than 
the Kyoungtha, and less amenable to civilisation. Their villages are 
generally situated on lofty hills, and are difficult of access. I'heir 
clothing is extremely scanty, and their women do not hold so high a 
position as those of the Kyoungtha tribes. ‘'They worship the 
natural elements, and have vague and undefined ideas of some divine 
power which overshadows all.’ Detailed accounts of the manners 
and customs of each of the tribes of the District will be found in 
Captain Lewin’^ valuable work already referred to. 

There afe no'cowns of any importance in the District. The largest 
village is Bandarban, the residence of the Bohmong, which has a 
\ population of about 3000. Apart from the military police force, tlje 
government servants, and a few Bengali shopkeepers, the whole 
^pulation is agricultural. 

Agriculture .-— is the staple crop of the District. It is sown in 
April or May, and reaped in August, September, or October, according 
to the kind of crop. There are fourteen principal varieties, with 
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numerous subdivisions, differing more or ^sss in colour and size of the^ 
grain and husk. The method of cultivation is that known as which 
has been well described by Captain Lewin, from whose book, already 
referred to, the following account is condensed. In April, a convenient 
jjiece of forest land is fixed upon, generally on a hillside. This is 
cleared by cutting away the undergrowth and denuding the larger trees 
of their lower branches. The fallen jungle is then allowed to dry in 
the sun, and in May it is fired. If it has thoroughly dried, and no rain 
has fallen since the jum was cut, this firing reduces all but the large 
forest trees to ashes, and burns the soil to the depth of an inch or 
two. The charred trees and logs previously cut down remain lying 
about the ground, and have to be dragged off the jum. They are^ 
piled up all round, and form, with the addition of brushwood, a sort 
of fence to keep out wild animals. Nothing now remains to be dene, 
until the gathering of heavy clouds and the grumbling of thunder 
herald the approach of the rains. Then all is activity ; and the jum 
is planted with the mixed seeds of cotton, rice, melons, pumpkins, 
yams, and a little Indian corn. If, shortly afterwards, or better still, 
during the process of sowing, rain falls, a good harvest may be expected, 
'rhe jums., which are always in clusters, are carefully watched to protect 
them from wild pig and deer, which would otherwise play havoc among the 
young rice ; and the crop must be kept clear of weeds by hand labour. 
The first to ripen is Indian corn, about the end of July ; next melons, of 
two or three sorts ; afterwards vegetables of all kinds; and in September, 
the rice and other grai*. In October,* the cotton crop is gathered, and 
this ends the harvest. The rice, having been cut, is beaten from the ear 
in the jum ; it is afterwards rolled up in rough, straw-covered bales, and 
carried to the village granary. The crops grown for export are cotton, 
tobacco, tea, and potatoes. During the last few years, attempts have 
been made to introduce plough cultivation, but as yet (1875) without 
success. In order to put a stop to the extortion of money-lenders, 
who charged exorbiVmt rates of usury for advances to the hillmen, 
the Government sanctioned advances withou^ interest, the amount 
not to exceed the money to be expended on local works during 
the next season. The advances cy;e rep^d by J^bour; and under 
this S3 stem the price of the labour of the hillmen during November, 
December, and January may be estimated at 7^d. a«*day? During 
the Qultivating season, local labour is not obtainable eten at the 
rate of 2s. a day, and coolies from Chittagong District have to be 
engaged, whose average daily wage is 6|d. each. The price of rice 
in 1870 was 6s. 3d. per cwt, for the best, and 4s. ijd. for^the common/ 
description. Paddy sold in that year at is. gd. per cwt. for the best, 
and IS. 4d. per cwt. for the coarser quality. I'rices vary much in 
different parts of the District. In order that the juvi mode of cultiva- 
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vtion may be successful, the (cultivator must move every year to a fresh 
piece of jungle land, so that tenures, properly so called, only exist 
where the indigenous system of cultivation has been abandoned. 
Land tenures are, indeed, found within the boundaries of the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts; but, with the exception of forest and grass 
land settlements, they are merely extensions of those in the Regulation 
District of Chittagong, and only differ from them in that they now lie 
beyond the Collector’s jurisdiction. 

Natural Calamities. — Pigs, deer, monkeys, and birds are very 
destructive to the crops, which require to be watched day and night. 
Armies of rats occasionally overrun the District, and commit great 
havoc ; they eat both standing corn and the grain in the houses of the 
hill people, and disappear from the Hill Tracts as suddenly as they come. 
Lots of crops from flood is scarcely possible in this hilly country, but 
cotton is sometimes injured by a too heavy rainfall, especially when 
this occurs at the beginning of the rains. 

Commerce and Trade, etc . — The chief im])orts of the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts are rice and salt. Of unhusked rice, 439 tons, and of salt, 378 
tons were imported in 1874-75. The most valuable export is raw 
cotton, of which 2015 tons were sent out of the District in 1874-75. 
The chief markets are at Kdsalang, Rangamati, Chandraguna, Ban- 
darban, and Manikchari. The roads in the Hill Tracts are mere foot- 
paths ; and even where they have been made of considerable width, 
there is so little traffic that the jungle has again sprung up and left only 
enough clear space to enable persons to walk in#single file. 

Administration . — In 1846-47, the whole revenue of the Hill Tracts 
consisted of the capitation tax, amounting to ;^ii8o; and it was 
not until 1866-67 attempt was made to improve the revenue. 

In that year, it amounted to ;^3394, while the total expenditure was 
;^844 o. In 1870-71, the revenue amounted to ;^42o6, and the ex- 
penditure to ;^i4,332. By 1874-75, the total revenue had increased 
(owing mainly to the collection of river-tolls haying been made over 
to the Forest Department) to ;^i2,799; expenditure was 

;^i9,404, of which ;^i4,8o4 was on account of the military police 
maintained for the protection of tjl?e frontier, leaving only ;^46oo for all 
other expenses of administration. The machinery for the protection of 
person and property in the Chittagong Hill Tracts, although called by 
the name cif police, is essentially a military force, trained and expensively 
armed so as to serve as a protection to the District against raids from 
the tribes farther east. The total strength of this force in 1872 was S56 
.men, or i man to every 10 J square miles of area, or to every 96 of the 
population. The cost of maintenance (payable wholly from imperial 
revenue) is equal to £,1, 19s. per square mile, or 4.S. 3d. per head of 
population. There is no jail in the Hill Tracts ; convicts being sent to 
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Chittagong town. Two Government schoqills have recently (1875) been ^ 
established in the District, at Rdngdmdtf and Mdnikcharf. They are 
both boarding-schools; and although free tuition, together with the 
payment of all ordinary expenses, is offered in order to induce the most 
promising boys to attend, the greatest difficulty is experienced in getting 
the hill people to send their sons. 

Medical Aspects , — The climate of the Hill Tracts is cool, and to 
natives healthy, though the reverse is the case with strangers. The most 
unhealthy month is September, at the close of the rains, and fever of a 
bad type is then very prevalent 

Chitta Pahdr. — Mountain range in Rawal Pindi District, Punjab, 
having the general form of a wedge or triangle, whose base rests upon 
the left bank of the Indus, near the town of Nara, while its apex ^ 
stretches to the Margala Pass, about 50 miles to the eastward. TJie 
broadest portion has a depth of some 12 miles. The range derives its 
name from the white nummulitic limestone of w^hich it is composed. 
Here and there patches of acacia or wild olive clothe its rugged sides, 
but over the main portion a coarse grass forms the only vegetation. No 
rivers of any importance rise upon its slopes, the western end being 
drained by gorges which debouch directly into the Indus, while ravines 
on the northern and southern declivities carry off the surface water into 
minor streams on either side. I'he separate hills assume most fantastic 
shapes, being furrowed by broad glens, and interspersed with conical 
hillocks ; while the dark red or purple colour of the soil contrasts 
strongly with the white^or blue-grey tuit of the underlying rock. No 
human habitations exist upon the range ; lime is produced in con- 
siderable quantities from quarries on its side. 

Chittival&sa. — Town in Vizagapatam District, Madras. Lat. 17® 
56' 20" N., long. 83® 29' 30'' E. ; houses, 414; pop. (1871), 1477. 
Situated on the road from Bimlipatam to Vizianagaram and Chicacole, 
the Chittivalisa and Gosthani rivers being here bridged. Large jute 
factory and travellers’ bungalow. 

Chittivaldsa (or bimlipatam). — River in Vizagapatam District, 
Madras, rising in lat. 18® 16' n., long. 83** 6' at the foot of the 
Golconda Hill, and, after a south-easterly course of 58 miles (during 
which it passes Gopalapalli, Jaini, and othe? towns)! flowing into the 
sea at Bimlipatam. At Chittivaldsa, a few miles from i]|» mguth, it is 
bridged for the trunk road. 

Cbitittr—Td/uk of North Arcot District, Aladras. Houses, 36,630; 
poi^ 213,045, being 206,518 Hindus, 6153 Muhammadans 

(chiefly Sunnis), and 374 Christians. Chief Towm, Chittur. ^ 

Chittiir (^Little Town '"), — Town in North Arcot District, Madras. 
Lat. 13° 13' 20" N., long. 79° 8' 10" e.; houses, 894 ;»pop. (1871), 5572. 
Situated in the valley of the Poini river, 18 miles north of the Vellore 
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^ railway station, and 100 by road from Madras. Being the headquarters 
of the District administration, it contains the courts of the Judge and 
Collector, with their subordinate establishments, District jail, school, 
dispensary, etc. Chittur was a military station until 1874, but is ndw, 
except as the official centre, of no importance. Formerly a private 
estate of the Arcot family, and in 1781 occupied by the British troops 
under Sir Eyre Coote. Civil disturbances necessitated in 1804 the 
realization of the revenue by means of a military force. 

Chittlir. — Town in the State of Cochin, Madras. Lat. to° 42' 30" n., 
long. 76® 44' E. ; houses, 2263; pop. (1875), chiefly Nairs, 

Vallalas, and weavers. Being the headquarters of the State, it contains 
one of the Raja’s palaces and the native official establishments. The 
Brahmans inhabit a separate quarter by themselves. 

^Chitwddi. — Town in Bellar>' District, Madras. Lat. 15** 17 ' n., long. 
76° 47' 16" E. ; pop. (1871), 3116. Situated 2 miles from Hospet, and 
the same distance from the Tungabhadra river. The chief market for the 
western taluks, and for goods imported from the Nizam’s Dominions. 

Chitw^il {Chitivelu). — Town in Cuddapah (Kaddj)a) District, 
Madras Presidency. Lat. 14° 10' 30" n., long. 79° 24' 29" e. ; houses, 
1571 ; pop. (1871), 3447. Formerly the capital of a petty kingdom, the 
Poligar of Chitwdil being one of the chief Hindu lieutenants of the 
Vijayanagar kings on the western side of the Ghdts ; and till 1802, when 
the Poligar was dispossessed ^nd pensioned by the British, the head- 
quarters town of an estate {polliem) of the same name. 

Chobdri. — One of the petty States in Noi;th Kathiawdr, Bombay ; 
consisting of 3 villages, with 2 independent tribute-payers. Estimated 
revenue in 1876, ^521; tribute is payable of to the British 
Government, and los. to Junagarh. 

Chok. — One of the petty States in Undsarviya, Kathiawar, Bombay ; 
consisting of 2 villages, with 2 independent tribute-payers. Estimated 
revenue in 1876, ;^68o ; tribute is payable of jQ 2>9 to the Gaekwar of 
Baroda, and ^£2, 6s. to Junagarh. 

ChokaMtU Place of Mourning^), — Village In the Tamar pargand^ 
in the south-east of Lohdrdaga District, Bengal. It takes its name from 
a large burial-ground, covering an area of 7 acres, and containing more 
than 7000 tombs, which is still used by the Mundas of Chokahdtu, and 
9 surrouyjding; villages. 

Ghoka^patti. — Estate in Tinnevelli District, Madras, lying be- 
tween 8® 58' and 9“ 10' n. lat, and between 77“ 23' artd 77* 32' r:. 
long. Formerly of considerable importance, but now split up int<* 18 
\ sub-holdings. The chief town, Chokampatti, situated in lat 90® 8' n., 
long. 77° 24' 20" E., contains 1431 houses, with (1871) 5371 inhabitants. 

Chola {Choda ^ in Asoka’s inscriptions, Chora; the Choral of 
Ptolemy ; Cho/lya of Hiouen Thsang ; and Sora of Pliny),— -An ancient 
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division of Dravida, conterminous, rouglly, with the Tamil country* 
north of the Kdveri (Cauvery) river, and having its capital near the site 
of the modern Trichinopoli. In the loth century, the Chola kings 
conquered the neighbouring kingdom of Chera and Pdndya, and over- 
ran the whole country down to Cape Comorin, becoming the para- 
mount power of the south, and giving princes to Telingdna. The 
tradition as to the common origin of these three kingdoms {see Chera) 
is borne out by the fact that the language of the Cholas never differed 
from that of the Pandyas, and but little from that of Chera, as appears 
from the Indo-Syrian and Jewish inscriptions of the 8th centuiy\ By 
whatever local or dynastic names they called themselves — whether 
Cholas, Cheras, or Pand)’as — they continued to be called Dravidas, and^ 
the language they spoke was ever)rv\’here known as Dravida or Tamil. 
The modern term Coromandel is a corruption of Cholamandalarm, 
‘the realm of the Cholas.^ — See Chera. 

Chola. — Village in Bulandshahr District, North-Western Provinces. 
Pop. (1872), 1157 souls. Distant from Bulandshahr 7 miles south-west, 
from Khurja Sh miles north-west. Station on East Indian Railway, 3I 
miles west of the village. Stage on the military route from Alfgarh to 
Delhi. 

Chope. — Small coal-field situated in the valley of the Mohdni river, 
Hazarihagh Di.strict, Bengal ; about 8 miles in a direct line a little north 
of west from Hazarihagh town. Elevation, about 2000 feet above 
the sea. This field, which takes its name from the principal village in 
the vicinity, is the smallest known in •India, covering an area of only 
three-quarters of a square mile. The coal is consequently very limited 
in quantity, and, as it is also of poor quality, the field is of little value. 

It is approached from Hazaribdgli by a road which, for the most part, 
passes over alluvium, but in its vicinity there are occasional outcrops of 
metamorphic rocks, some of which are accompanied by extremely rich 
de])Osits of iron. — See Hazaribach District. 

Chopra. — Chief tqwn of the Subdivision of the same name in 
Khandesh District, Bombay; 8 miles from t]^e right bank of the 
river Tapti, 51 miles north-east of Dhulia, and 32 north-west; of 
Bhusawal ; in 21” 15' 15" n. lat., and J5° 20' J5" e. Icjpg. Pop. (1872), 
13,699 ; municipal revenue (1874-75), ;^23o ; rate of taxation, 4d. per 
head. Post office and dispensary. Large trade in cottoi>hnd*linseed. 

ChQrangla. — One of the petty States of Rewd Kdnta,^ Bombay. 
Area, 3I square miles ; estimated revenue in 1875, ;^24o. Tribute of 
I os. is paid to the Gaekwdr of Baroda. The chief is named Rdwal 
Rdm Sinh. 

Chot& Ndigpur. — See Chutia Nagpur ; for Chotd Bhdgirathi, Chotd 
Udepur, etc, see Chhota Bhagirathi, Chhota Ui5aipur, etc. 

Choti. — Town in the District of Derd Ghazi Khdn, Punjab. Lat 
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• for a stranger sailing down the coast to discover it. At present, no 
vessel exceeding 45 tons burden can enter the river, even at high water. 
The rice sloops, which nominally receive their cargo at Churdman, 
and its sister port, Laichanpur on the Kdnsbdns, 5 miles to the 
north, in reality load from small boats while at anchor several miles 
out at sea, 6 miles being no uncommon distance in the case of 
sloops of 150 tons. Local tradition asserts that within recent times 
Churdman was the principal port of Orissa, and this is corroborated 
by reference to the old records. In 1809, the Balasor collector of 
customs ^^Tote that ‘ Churdman is considered the most safe and con- 
venient port on* the coast of Orissa, and carries on a sea-going trade 
exceeding that of Balasor / and again, in 1812, he reported that ‘last 
year, no less a quantity than t , 100,000 maunds of rice were exported 
from the port of Churdman and rivers contiguous thereto.’ In 1873- 
1874, the value of the imports of Churn man and Laichanpur, taken 
together, amounted to ^^251, and of the exports to ;^i3,83i ; in 
1874-75, the imports were ////, and the exports ;2^5834 in value. 

Churesar. — Petty State in Rewd Kdnta, Bombay; area, rj square 
mile. It is under the rule of six chiefs. Estimated revenue in 1875, 

; tribute of ^ Gdekwdr of Baroda. 

Chtirii. — Town in Bikaner (Bickaneer) State, Rdjputdna. Lnt. 28“ 
19' 15" N., long. 75° 1' E. Estimated pop. (1875), ‘"^I>out 10,000. 
Several trade routes converge here. 

Chutid. — Village in Lohdrdaga District, Chutid Ndgpur, Bengal : 
situated 2 miles east of Rdnehinown, in lat. 23* 21' 20" n., long. 85'^ 23' 
45" E. Contains an ancient temple in a small square enclosure, witli 
four flanking bastions, and a well in the centre, which is api)roached by 
a gradually descending covered passaj^e. This village was the original 
residence of the Rdjas of Chutid Ndgpur, and is said to have given its 
name to the State. In the temple are two stone images of Ramd and 
Sitd, under the care of a resident Brahman. 

Chutid Ndgpur. — Division or Commissionership of Bengal, lying 
between 21° 58' 30" and 24° 48' n. lat., and between 83*^ 22' and 
87° 15’ E. long. Bounded on the north by the Districts of Mirzapur, 
Shahabdd, and Qayd ; 0,9 the east by Monghyr, the Santdl Pargands, 
Bankurd, and Midnapur ; on the south by the Orissa Tributary States ; 
and on ' the svest by the Sambalpur District of the Central Provinces, 
and the' Independent State of Rewah. This Division compri^ses the 
British Districts of Hazaribdgh, Lohdrdaga, Singbhum, Manbhiim, and 7 
Tributary States known as the Chutid Ndgpur Mahdls ^ — all of whidi see 
separately., Area, 43,901 square miles, with 25,766 villages or towns 
and 752,287 houses. Pop. (1872), Hindus, 2,567,292; Muhammadans, 
169,006; Christians, 15,798; and ‘others,’ consisting of tribes still 
professing aboriginal faiths, 1,073,475; total, 3,825,571, viz. i,.933,38o 
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males and 1,892,191 females. Proportion W males in total population,* 
50*5 ])er cent. Average density of population, 87 per square mile ; 
average number of houses, 1 7 per square mile ; persons per village, 
148 ; inmates per house, 5*1. 

ChutiA Ndgpur Tributary States.— A collection of small Native 
States in the western portion of the Chutid Nagpur Division, lying 
between the valley of the Son and that of the Upper Mahanadi, and 
extending from lat. 21° 35' to 24** 6' 30" n., and from long, 81® 37' to 
84” 31' 55" E. Bounded on the north by Rcwah State and Mirzapur 
District in the North-Western Provinces; on the east by Lohardaga and 
Singbhdm Districts ; on the south by the Tributary States of Orissa 
and Sambal])ur District in the Central Provinces ; and on the west by ^ 
Hilasimr District in the Central Provinces, and by Rewa State. These 
States are 7 in number, viz. (1) Boxai, (2) Chang Bhakar, (3) Gai^g- 
PUR, (4) Jashpur, (5) Korea, (6) Sarguja, and (7) Udaipur, — all 
of which see sei)arately in their alphabetical arrangement. The 
physical contour of the Tributary States is a confused mass of hills, 
ravines, and plateaux, which have been sculjniired into their present 
shape by the combined action of rivers, wind, and rain. It is pro- 
bable, indeed, that at a remote geological period, the entire country 
formed a uniform tableland about 3600 feet above the sea. Traces of 
such a state of things are to be found in the ])eculiar flat-to])ped hills, 
locally known as pdfs. These pd/s are cap])ed with a horizontal stratum 
of traj) rock, and stand uj) like pillars of earth left in making ex- 
cavations, as if to mafk the progress* of the work of denudation. A 
distinct watershed can be traced right across the States from east to 
west, with a slight inclination towards the south. From the northern 
slope of this watershed, the Ivanhar and Rehr pass off to join the 
river system of Behar ; while on the south, the Brahmanf, lb, and 
Mana flow direct towards the Bay of Bengal. Total area of the States, 
15,419 square miles, with 3001 villages and 80,870 houses. Pop. 
(1872) classified acc4Drding to religion — Hindus, 139,781, or 34*4 per 
cent. ; Muhammadans, 2348, or o*6 per cent. ‘ others,’ consisting of 
aboriginal hill people still })rofessing their primitive faiths, 263,85J, or 
65 per cent. ; total, 405,980, viz. 20^,925 ryales anji 200,055 females, 
l^roportion of males, 50*7 jier cent. Average density of population, 26 
per square mile ; number of houses per square mile, 5*; persons per 
village, 135,; inmates per house, 5. Classified ethnically, the Census 
returns were as follows : — Aboriginal tribes (Kolarian and Dravidian), 
23^,034; semi - Hinduized aborigines, 101,849; Hindus, 71,749; 
Muhammadans, 2348. ^ 

Administrative History . — These States, now under the political 
superintendence of the Commissioner of Chufia Nagpur, belong 
politically to two separate clusters, known as the Sambalpur and 
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•Sarguja groups. The southern or Sambalpur group, comprising Bondi 
and Gangpur, together with eight other States now under the Central 
Provinces, was ceded to the British Government in 1803 under the 
treaty of Deogaon by Raghoji Bhonsld in, the Marhatta Raja of 
Nagpur. In 1806, the entire group, with the exception of Raigarh, 
was restored to the Raja gratuitously* In 1818, however, they again 
reverted to the British under a provisional agreement concluded with 
Madhoji Bhonsld (Apa Sahib), after the repulse of his treacher- 
ous attack upon the Nagjnir Residency ; and finally passed to us 
under the treaty of 1S26, when Raghoji Bhonsld iii., the successor 
of Apa Sahib, attained his majority. On the provisional cession 
^of the States in 1818, it was found necessary to annul the feudal 
supremacy of the Raja of Sambaljmr ; and in 1821, separate sin/als 
were made to each of the subordinate chiefs, and the tribute was fixed 
on a lower scale than had been formerly payable. U}) to i860, the 
Sambalpur States were administered from Ranchi in Lohardaga by the 
Governor-General’s Agent for the south-west frontier. In that year, 
they were all, except Bondi and Gdngjmr, ])laced under the Superin- 
tendent of the Orissa Tributary States, and soon afterwards incorporated 
with the new Commissionership of the Central Provinces. Bondi 
and Gangpur remain attached to Chutid Nagpur. The northern or 
Sarguja group of States embraces Chang Bhakdr, Jashjiur, Korea, 
Udaipur, and the large State of Sarguja, which last in early times 
exercised an ill-defined feudal supremacy over the rest. I'his group 
was first ceded to the British undt*r the provisioned agreement concluded 
wdth Madhoji Bhonsld (Apa Sahib) in 1818, and is not mentioned in 
the subsequent treaty of 1826. Under the rough military rule of the 
Marhatta dynasty of Ndg])ur, the position of the tributary chiefs was of 
necessity uncertain and fluctuating. At one time, they were held in 
severe check by a strong local governor, and at another, left in almost 
complete inde])endcnce. d'he British Government adhere to the latter 
system, and from the first declined to lay down sny definite rules for 
the guidance of the ctiiefs. Only a general line of policy was indi- 
cated ; and the ascertained rights of the chiefs, and of all classes of 
their subjects, together wjth sucja customs as were not inconsistent 
with the usages of civilised nations, were to be maintained in full. 
In the seWlenunts made with the chiefs, they were expressly authorized 
to realize fiom their subjects both rents and customary dufs, with the 
exception of certain cesses which w^ere prohibited as obstructive to 
trade. Separate engagements were also taken from each chief, bindhig 
him to the^ right administration of the judicial and police powx^rs 
entrusted to him. Precise rules for the administration of criminal 
justice wxre first promulgated in 1863, under which the chiefs have 
power to fine up to the extent of jQs, or to inflict imprisonment with 
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or without hard labour for two years, fvnother provision empowers 
them to pass sentence of imprisonment up to five years, or. to fine to 
the extent of j[^2o ; but all such sentences are referred to the Commis- 
sioner for confirmation. In all cases of heinous crime, for which a sen- 
tence of five years’ imprisonment appears inadequate, the chiefs in the 
capacity of magistrates regularly remit the cases to the Commissioner, 
who tries the accused, and passes sentence. Sentences of death must 
be submitted to Government for confirmation. The total tribute paid 
by the chiefs amounts to and most of them are also bound to 

supply a contingent for military service, if required. Their estimated 
revenue is approximately returned at ;^26,40o. The police system 
of the States is purely indigenous, and consists for the most part of 
the rural militia, who hold their lands on condition of rendering 
personal service to their chiefs. On the whole, there is very little heirwus 
crime. Murders occur occasionally, as might be expected among half- 
civilised races ; but serious offences against property are rare, and 
petty crime is sufficiently dealt with by the chiefs under the supervision 
of the Commissioner. A characteristic feature of the crime returns is 
the number of charges of defamation of character brought by women 
who have been denounced as witches. The belief in witchcraft still 
survives in full strength ; and in rS73, 1^"'^ reputed witches were 
murdered, and others maltreated, in Gangpur. 

Circars, The Northern {Sarkdr, ‘a government’). — The historical 
name for a large tract of country lying between 15® 40' and 20° 17' n, 
lat., and between 79“ 1*2' and 85'’ 20' E. long., along the coast of the Bay 
of Bengal, within the Madras Presidency. It extended over about 
17,000 scjuarc miles, and corresponded in general outline with the 
British Districts of Ganjvim, Vfzagapatam, Godavari, Kistna, and part 
of Ncllore and Karniil (Kurnool), stretching from the Chilkd Lake, its 
northern limit, ^ to the Gandlakamma river, its southern boundary. 
Previous to the Muhammadan period, it was known by the Hindu names 
of Kalinga, Telingai»a, and Andhra On the east it was bounded by 
the sea, and on the west by the hills running fron^the Godavari to Gumsar 
(Goomsur), which separated it throughout from the Nizam’s Domijjions. 
In breadth, the Northern Circars ragged frcjjn 18 to^ioo miles. 

From the 5th to the nth centuries, the north of this tract was 
subject to the Kesari or Lion-kings of Orissa In tiife leth century 
appeared the Gajapati dynasty (the Elephant-kings), whose r«le extended 
southwards to the Godavari, the Narapatis (Lords of men) reigning 
contemporaneously over the southern portion {see Conjevaram). In 
the isth century, a disputed succession in Ganjam led to Muhammadan 
interference. Muhammad Shdh, the last but one of the Bahmini dynasty 
oi the Deccan, being appealed to by one of the claimants, invested 
him with the title in dispute, and extended his dominion as a tributary 
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over the countries of Kondiipalli (Condapilly), Rdjdmahendri (Rijah- 
mundry), and Ellore, as far south as the present British District of 
Nellore. In the i6th century, the Bahmini dynasty succumbed, and 
their tributary protectorate in the Circars passed, not without a 
struggle with the chiefs of the northern divisions, under the power 
of the Kutab Shahi princes. In the 17th century, the Kutab Shahi 
dominions fell to Aurangzeb ; but for thirty years no serious attempt 
was made to impose the Delhi rule upon the Circars. Early in the 
1 8th century, however, the office of Subahdar of the Deccan was 
created; and Nizdm-ul-Mulk, the first incumbent, appointed two lieu- 
tenants to the governments of the coast Provinces — Anwdr-ud-din, 
afterwards Nawab of the Karnatic, being jdaced over Chicacole and the 
north, and Rustam Khan over Rdjamahcndri and the south. The 
Northern Circars at this time comprised the 5 divisions of Cliicacole, 
Kondapalli, Rdjdmahendri, Ellore, and Gantiir (Guntoor). Chicacole, 
or Kalinga, comprising the present Vizagaj)atam and Ganjdm Disfricls, 
with portion of the adjoining country, was subdivided into Itchapiir, 
Kasimkota, and Chicacole, the Pdndi river forming its northern boun- 
dary. For a time this division was known to the Muhammadans as 
Gulchandbdd. Rdjdmahendri extended to Coconada, while south 
of it to the Kistna was Kondapalli. Between Kondapalli and the 
southern branch of the Goddvari, lay Ellore ; and still farther south, to 
Ongole, stretched Gantiir (Guntoor). Besides these was the coast 
strip known as Masulipatam havih\ held as a personal estate by 
the reigning power, and in which lay Masulij.atam, the chief town 
and fortress of the Northern Circars. To all these the Muhammadans 
gave new names; but it is noteworthy that none have survived. In 
1750, Muzaffar Jang succeeded to the Subahddrship of the Deccan, 
and ceded Masulipatam, with the country adjacent, to the French, 
by whose assistance he had obtained his position. 'Fwo years later, 
his successor, Saldbat Jang, extended the grant to the whole of the 
Northern Circars. M. Bussy, who was appointed) to the government 
of the new tract, unitej} the whole, not, however, without great trouble 
in Chicacole, Bobbili, and other places, under the titular chiefship 
of Vijiyaram, Raj^ of Vydyanagar. He was succeeded by Anan- 
daraj Gajapati, who, after making offers in vain to our Madras Govern- 
ment (then‘emi)2irrassed by the French besieging the capital), surrendered 
the Circars* to our Bengal chiefs. I.ord Clive at once sent an army 
southwards, which, after defeating the French, stormed Masulipatam. 
A treaty was concluded with Salabat Jang, by which all the territory 
dependent on Masulipatam, about 80 miles in length and 20 in breadth, 
was ceded to the British. In 1761, Nizam All supplanted Salabat Jang ; 
and in the following year, four of the Circars were offered by him to 
the East India Company on condition of affording military aid. The 
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offer was refused; but in 1766 we obtained a^grant for all the five Circars • 
from the Delhi court. To secure the possession, the fort of Kondapalli 
was seized, and a treaty of alliance signed with Nizam All at Haidardbid 
(Hyderabad), November 12, 1766. By this treaty the Company, in 
consideration of ‘the grant of the Circars,’ engaged to maintain troops 
at an annual cost of ^90,000, for the Nizam’s assistance whenever 
required. Gantur (or Kondavir, as it was sometimes called), being a 
personal estate of the Nizdm’s brother, Basdlat Jang, was, as a matter of 
courtesy, excejited during his lifetime. Two years later, the Nizam 
having in the meantime associated himself with Haidar AH against the 
Company, another treaty was signed (on the ist of March 1768), in 
which he acknowledged the validity of the Delhi grant and resigned « 
the Circars (Gantur again excepted) to the Company, receiving, 
as a mark of friendship, ;^5o,ooo per annum. In 1769, tfie 
Circars were taken under direct management; and in 1778, Gantur 
also was rented, by special treaty, from Basalat Jang, for his lifetime. 

In the following year, the Nizam was again in alliance with Haidar Ah', 
on the pretext that the Company had withheld payments due on account 
of the Circars ; and the Government restored Gantur to Basalat Jang 
for his life. He died in 1782 ; but it was not until 1788 that Gantur 
came under British administration, and then on the promise of pay- 
ment ofp^7o,ooo per annum. In 1823, this annual payment was con- 
solidated into a lumj) j)a}Taent, and the whole of ‘the Northern Circars ’ 
thus became a British possession. 

Circular Road CanUL — Canal in fhe District of the Twenty-four 
Parganas, Bengal ; leading from the Hugh' river at Bagh Bdzar on the 
north of Calcutta, to the old toll-house on the Salt Water Lake. 
Length, 6 miles. Lat. 22'’ 34' to 22° 36' 30'' n., long. 88° 24' 30" to 
25' 15" E. 

Cis-Sutlej States. — Tract of country in the Punjab, including the 
British Districts of Umballa (Ambala), Ludhiana, Firozpur (Ferozepore), 
aad Flissdr, and the Native States of Patiala, Jind, and Nabha. The 
term was first applied to the Sikh principalities which arose to 
the south of the Sutlej (Satlaj) during the last years of the D(?lhi 
empire. After the suicidal contests of ^the MgrhattaSfand the Durani 
princes, the Sikhs began to cross over from the Punjab^ proper (see 
Amritsar District) into the territory beyond the grSat Boundary 
river, and soqn acquired for themselves the whole stretch oT country 
between the Sutlej and the Jumna valley. When the Marhattd power 
in X5pper India fell before the British conquerors in 1803, the whole 
of this intervening tract was already parcelled out am ong% numerous 
chieftains, from the powerful Rdja of the Patidla principality to the 
petty sarddrs who held a few villages under a precarious sway. After 
the establishment of the British power to the east, the various Native 
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rulers coniinued to wage |>erpt^ttial war upon one another, until the 
consolidation of the Lahore Government, under Ranjtt Sinh, forced 
them to unite in resistance to the common enemy. The great Mahd- 
rdjd at last ai)i)eared on the south of the Sutlej^ and demanded 
tribute. Thereui)on the Cis-Sutlej princes, fearing the fate which had 
befallen their brethren in the Punjab proper, united in i8oS in an ap- 
plication for aid to the British Government. Our authorities, who were 
then engaged in negotiations with Ranjit Sinh, accepted the proffered 
protectorate. The treaty of 1809 secured them from encroachment on 
the north; while a proclamation, issued in 1811, put an end to those 
internal wars which had previously wasted tlie energies of the various 
States. With this excej)tion, however, the Chiefs still retained sovereign 
rights within their several j)rincipalities, having absolute civil, criminal, 
and fiscal jurisdiction, subject only to the supreme authority of the 
British Government. No tribute was demanded, and no contingent 
fixed ; the only claim which the British advanced, in return for their 
protection, was the right to escheats, and to assistance in case of war. 
But after the outbreak of the first Sikh War, and during the Sutlej cam- 
paign of 1845, the chieftains failed to bring forward the stipulated 
military aid. At the conclusion of the war, the British Government 
accordingly resolved to place the jurisdiction of the Cis-Siitlej princi- 
palities upon an entirely new basis. The chieftains had in many 
cases exhibited an incapacity for just rule, so that it had become desir- 
able in the interests of their subjects to check their fiscal exactions, 
and place the administration *of justice in stronger hands. By a 
resolution, dated November 17, 1846, the Governor-General abolished 
the criminal jurisdiction of the chieftains, removed the internal transit 
or customs duties, and laid down a scale of tribute in commutation of 
the military service which the chiefs had neglected to perform. Patiala, 
Jind, Nabha, Fan'dkot, Maler Kotla, Chitrauli, Raikot, Buriya, and 
Mandot obtained exemption from this arrangement ; but all the other 
principalities were incorporated into a British Cdmmissionership of the 
Cis-Sutlej States, with its headquarters at Umballa. It soon became 
apparent, however, that the Chiefs, deprived of their police jurisdiction, 
could not efficiently collect thoir revenue, and steps were taken for a 
regular assessment of the land under British officials ; which measure, 
though fempBrarily postponed by the outbreak of the second Sikh war, 
was fully harried out after the completion of that campaign ^nd ih% result- 
ing annexation of the Punjab. In June 1849, accordingly, the British 
Government finally abolished the sovereign powers of the various dhief- 
tains, and/ assumed the complete criminal, civil, and fiscal authority 
throughout all the , States, except the eight above enumerated. The whole 
administration devolved upon our newly formed Government at Lahore ; 
and though the revenues still belonged to the various chieftains, the task 
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of assessment and collection fell upon the British officials. Since that 
date, various other States have lapsed from time to time, by death or 
forfeiture, to the British Government, and have been incorporated with 
one or other of the different Districts. For further details and statistics, 
the Districts of Umdalla, Ludhiana, Firozpur (Fearozepore), 
and Hissar, and the Native States of Patiala, Jind, and Nabha. 

Closepet. — Taluk in Bangalore District, Mysore. Area, 476 square 
miles ; pop. (1871), 96,974; land revenue (1874-75), exclusive of water 
rales, ;^9939, or 2s. 2d. per cultivated acre. 

Closepet. — Municipal Town in Bangalore District, Mysore; on right 
bank of the Arkavati river, 30 miles by road south-west of Banga- 
lore. Lat. 12'’ 40' N., long. 77'' 12' E. ; pop. (1871), 5460, composed 
of 3778 Hindus, 1598 Muhammadans, and 84 Christians; municipal 
revenue (1874-75), ^38; rate of taxation, 2d. per head. Founded In 
1 800 by the Diwan Purnaiya, and named after the British Resident, Sir 
Barry Close. There are several religious buildings of the Hindu sects. 
'Hie silliddr horse-breeding establishment has been removed to Kunigal. 
The Muhammadans were formerly much engaged in sericulture ; but 
since the outbreak of disease among the silkworms, many of them have 
emigrated to the coffee Districts. Headquarters of the taluk of the 
same name. 

Cocanada. — Administrative Subdivision of Godtivari District, 
Madras ; comprising the Idluk!^ of Ramachandrapuram, Narasapuram, 
and Amalapuram. Also a idluk of the District, and as such containing 
16,142 houses, with (187*1) 66,944 inhalTitants, including 64,755 Hindus, 
1643 Muhammadans, and 484 Christians. 

Cocanada {Kdki-ndda^ ‘ Crow-country '). — Municipal town and sea- 
port in Godavari District, Madras. Situated on the coast 545 miles 
south of Calcutta, and 315 north of Madras, and connected by navigable 
canals with Samulkotta and the Godavari river at Dowlaishwaram. 
J.at. 16*" 57' N., long. 82° 13' E. ; houses, 2957 ; pop. (1871) (with 
J aganadhapur), 17,839^ including 16,650 Hindus, 575 Muhammadans, 
and 475 Christians. Municipal revenue (i8>5-76), ;^248 q; inci- 
dence of taxation, is. 3d. per head. Being the headquarters of the 
District administration, it contains theicourts g)f the Magistrate and his 
subordinates, jail, post and telegraph offices, schools, dispensary, etc. ; and 
as the second seaport of the Presidency after Madras, it poss&sses*the usual 
marine* establishments, custom house, master attendants’ office,*etc. The 
European mercantile community numbers 1 85 persons. The municipality, 
aboftt one square mile in extent, includes the older towm of Jaganddha- 
pur (formerly a Dutch settlement, made over to the BritisK in 1825), 
which is connected with Cocanada proper by an iron bridge across 
the tidal creek. The returns for 1874-75 show that shipping of 
249,475 tons burthen entered during the year; value of exports, 
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jCSiC^ioo — of imports, In 1864-65, the exports were 

\alued at ;^49i,ooo, and the imports at ;^44,540 ; the local commerce 
has, therefore, more than doubled during the decade. Principal export 
to Europe, cotton — grown in Godavari and Kistna Districts, pressed 
at Gantur (Guntoor), and brought to Cocanada by canals ; oil-seeds, 
sugar, and rice are also exported. The trade is carried on by English, 
French, and German vessels. The cotton traffic received a great 
impetus during the American war, this port being more convenient 
for large shipments than Masulipatam. The chief imports are iron, 
copper, sacks, and liquor. The roadstead, one of the safest on this 
dangerous coast, has been much injured of late by the shifting of the 
, Hope Island and other shoals ; and the lighthouse, erected in 1S65, has 
from the same cause become almost useless. — See Koringa. 

'Cochin. — Native State in subsidiary alliance with the British 
Government, and politically connected with the Presidency of Madras 
— called after the town of the same name, formerly its capital, but since 
its capture from the Dutch in 1795, a British possession, and included 
within the limits of the District of Malabar. That District bounds the 
State of Cochin on the we.st, north, and north-east ; a small portion at 
the south-west is washed by the Arabian Sea ; and the State of Travan- 
core forms the .southern boundary. It lies between 9" 48' and lo'" 50' 
X. lat., and between 76® 5' and •jO" 58' e. long. ; and contains 7 Sub- 
divisions — namely. Cochin, Cannanore, Mugundapuram, Trichur, Talla- 
palli, Chittur, and Kranganur. Total area, 1361 square miles; i>opula- 
tion in 1875, 601,114. * ** 

Physical Aspects. — The most striking physical feature of the country 
is the series of shallow lakes or backwaters, which receive the drainage 
of the numerous streams descending from the Western Ghdts, and 
are consequently liable to great rises as these feeders swell, and to 
equally considerable reductions in volume as they dry up. One of 
these feeders, the Alwdi, has been known to rise nearly 16 feet in twenty- 
four hours ; and the backwater into which it flowo sometimes continues 
swollen for months, wk ile, in the dry season, it shriViks in many places to 
a depth of 2 feet, and even to 6 inches at the northern and southern 
extremities. Thqi limits «f the Oochin backwaters extend from north to 
south for a distance of about 120 miles, passing considerably beyond 
the boun'dary'of the State. Their breadth varies from a maximum of 
10 miles* to not more than a few hundred yards; and fhey are very 
irregular in form, branching into a great number of intricate and shallow 
channels, containing several low alluvial islands. The communication 
with the sea is at three points — one at the city of Cochin, another at 
Kodungalur or Krangandr, and the third at Chetuwdi or Chatwdi. 
Though the backwaters are in most places shallow, navigation is at all 
times possible from Cochin to Kranganur, and from Cochin to Aleppi 
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or Aulapoldi, both for passenger and cargc? boats. During the rains, all, 
parts are navigable by flat-bottomed boats; but for the conveyance of 
petty merchandise, canoes drawing little water are preferred. All the 
lands washed by the estuary, whether islands or enclosing banks, are low 
and swampy, and liable to be flooded during the monsoon inundations. 
They are in general densely covered with luxuriant cocoa-nut palms ; 
and in such places as arc embanked, great quantities of rice are grown. 

The chief rivers of Cochin are the Ponani, the Tattamangalam, the 
Karuvanur, and the Shalakudi. The Alwai or Periyar also passes through 
a portion of the State. The timber of Cochin is amongst the most 
valuable of its products, the revenue derived from the forests in 1875-76 
being ;^678i. The principal timber tract is Iruari in the north-east, 
which is covered with dense forests of teak-trees of enormous size, but 
less durable and elastic than timber of the same kind produced* in 
1 ravancorc and Malabar. It is consequently more in demand for 
building houses than for ships, for which latter purpose it is also 
rendered less suitable by being cut into short blocks, in order that 
it may be dragged to the torrents which sweep it down to the back- 
water. The violence with which it is carried down the streams often 
renders it unfit for purposes requiring wood of large dimensions. 
Other valuable descriptions of timber are peon or pun of which e.\- 
cellent masts are made ; and blackwood, angely, jack, ben-teak, and 
bastard cedar. The only mineral products which contribute to the 
revenue of the State are latcrite and granite ; for though both gold and 
iron were at one time worked, these industries have now died out. The 
flora, however, abounds in plants of commercial value. Besides the 
timber-trees already mentioned, the hills afford a great variety of drug-, 
dye-, and gum-yielding shrubs ; cardamoms are produced in many parts, 
and everywhere on the hills the jungle exhibits a splendid luxuriance 
of foliage and flowers. The fixuna includes all the larger animals of 
Southern India — elejihant, bison, bear, tiger, leopard, sdmb/iar, and ibex, 
with many varieties of deer. The cheetah, hycena, wolf, fox, monkey, 
etc., are also founds and birds are very abundant, as also are sifhkes 
and other reptiles. ^ 

Histoiy , — ^The State arose out of the dismemberment of the Malayalam 
kingdom in the time of Cherunia Peruma^, from Vhom, by right of 
lineal descent, the present Rdjds of Cochin claim to hold^heir territory. 
Cheruma Pc’'umal governed, as viceroy, the whole country of Kerala 
or Chera, including Travancore and Malabar, in the 9th century, 
ar<d afterwards established himself as an independent ruler. Cochin 
early succumbed to the Portuguese, who, in the i6th century, built 
a fort, and established commercial and missionary relations with the 
adjoining districts. In 1599, the Archbishop of Gbaconvei^d a synod 
at Udiimpur, at which the tenets of the Syrian Christians, tlAn a large 
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.body, were declared hereticfal. In 1662, the Dutch took the town of 
Cochin from the Portuguese, and under their management it soon 
attained to great prosperity. A century later, the Zamorin of Calicut 
invaded the State, but was expelled by the Rdjd of Travancore, w^ho 
obtained, as a reward for this service, a portion of Cochin. In 
1776, Haidar All, the ruler of Mysore, overran the country, compelling 
it to become tributary; and in 1790, his son, Tipii, entered the State, 
and laid it waste as far as VirapaUi, when he was recalled to the 
defence of Seringapatam. It remained nominally under the authority 
of Tipu until the year 1792, when Mysore passed into the hands 
of the British. Already, in the preceding year, the Rdja of Cochin 
had signed an independent treaty with the Com])any, by which he 
^ acknowledged himself its tributar)’, and agreed to a yearly tribute 
of 0,000. In 1809, a conspiracy to assassinate tlie Resident and 
to commence hostilities against the British, necessitated the employ- 
ment of troops. After the pacification of the State, another treaty was 
concluded, binding the Raja to a yearly ])aymcnt of ;^2 7,000, and 
admitting the right of the Company to control the distribution of its 
forces in the State, and to demand increased ])ayments in pro|)ortion to 
any increase of military expenditure on behalf of the Rdjd, it being j)ro- 
vided that in no case should his income fall below ^^3500, in addition to 
one-fifth of the annual revenue. 1 'he Rajd engaged to hold no corre- 
spondence with any foreign State without the knowledge of the J^ritish 
Government, to admit no Europeans into his scr\'ice, nor allow any to 
remain within his territory withovt the consent of the British authorities, 
who might dismantle or garrison any fortresses in his dominions. On 
the other hand, the British undertook to defend the territories of the 
Raja against all enemies whatsoever. Subsequently, in 1819, the annual 
payment to the British Government was reduced to ^^^24,000, being 
one-half of the estimated revenue at that time ; and at a still later period, 
the tribute was fixed at ;^2o,ooo, at which sum it remains at the 
present day. Since the date of this transfer of power to the British, 
Codliin has no history beyond that of internal refiprms. In 1836, the 
transit dues were altogether abolished ; and in 1848, the freedom of 
commercial intercourse between this State and the neighbouring 
Districts was completely established by the removal of the frontier 
customs barriers, thus, among other advantages, facilitating the i)assage 
of merchandise from Malabar and Coimbatore to the port of Cochin. 
In 1865, certain fiscal restrictions on the coasting trade of Cochin 
were removed, and the sum of ;£ 7 S ^9 the Rajd as edm- 

pensation for the diminution of import and export duties. 

Population . — The first Census recorded, that of 1820, returned the 
total popyiation at '223,003; but the method adopted was defective, 
and it was not till 1875 that a satisfactory enumeration was accom- 
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plished The total population then discibsed was 601,114 persons,^ 
inhabiting 120,220 houses; proportion of persons per square mile, 440 ; 
number per house, 5. The principal races are Malaydlis (535,191), 
•Tamulians (33,628), Konkanis (15,113), and Telugus (9905). Divided 
according to religion, there were 426,922 Hindus, 12,499 Muham- 
madans, 140,262 Christians, and 1278 Jews. The Christians, who 
form about 23 per cent, of the population, belong for the most part to 
the Romano-Syrian Church, established here in 1659, and subject to the 
Archbishop of Malabar, or the orthodox Roman Catholic Church under 
the Archbishop of Goa. The Jacobite and Nestorian Churches, 
acknowledging the Patriarch of Antioch as their head, and established 
long before the period of European settlements, number many con- 
verts, a few being substantial landowners. The proportion of Christians 
is 3 per cent higher than in the adjoining State of Travancore, and 
21-5 per cent more than in the Madras Presidency generally. The 
Christians are massed in the neighbourhood of the sea-coast back- 
waters and lagoons, and almost monopolize the boating and fishing 
industry. Arranged according to local precedence, the Hindu castes 
stand as follows : — (i) Brahmans, who form 3*6 per cent of the popula- 
tion, and are generally priests and proprietors of land ; (2) Kshattriyas, 
also generally landowners ; (3) Ambalavasis, temple servitors ; (4) 
Nairs, superior agriculturists and Government servants ; (5) Pillais, 
subordinate Government servants ; (6) Ottars, contractors for labour ; 
(7) Vallamars, fishermen, cloth- weavers, potters, and artisans of all 
kinds ; (8) Ezhuwans, .;igricultural labourers ; (9) Chermars, agricul- 
tural serfs; (10) hillmen. Of these, the first four may be described 
as well-to-do, and the two last as wretchedly poor. The chief hill 
tribe is that of the Malayers or Kaders, living on roots, leaves, mice, 
and small animals, without fixed settlements or ostensible occupation, 
except occasional basket-weaving. The Vallamars, who live by fresh- 
water fishing, number 4000, but the sea fisheries are monopolized 
by the Marakan caste, who are more numerous. A considerable 
trade in cured fish ,is carried on along the coast, emigrants fi-om 
Ceylon coming over annually to engage in it during the fishing 
season. Immigration affects the population returns to the extent of 
about 8000 annually, the ne\v-comers generally settling in the State. 
Enumerations of the population have been made five time's dpring the 
last 55 years, rnd the result has been to show a great and continuous, 
though not always uniform, increase in numbers. The highest rate of 
incitiase has been obtained during the present administration, which has 
been marked also by the rapid development of the food resources of 
the country. Of late years, the increase per annum in Cochin has 
been i‘86 per cent. — a more rapid rate than in ^ any of \he chief 
European countries. It is estimated that the population would .double 
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^ itself in 39 years. The dJinsity of the population is 441 i>ersons i>er 
square mile— a number exceeded, however, in Tanjore. The luxuriant 
growth of the cocoa palm on the sea-shore and backwaters is the chief 
support of this heavy population. Little labour being entailed by this 
cultivation, abundant opportunity exists for further earnings. Nearly 
the whole produce of the countr>' consists of special articles for export ; 
the collection of which at the |K>rt of Cochin, by the endless network of 
canals, affords ample ern{>loymcnt to boatmen, imported rice being 
distributed in the sha])e of return cargo, d'lic fact that a sufficient fish 
diet is available at an almost nominal cost has an im[)orlant bearing 
upon the material condition of the people. 

The most populous towns are— E knakollam, the capital, with 14,038 

* inhabitants; Cochin, 13,775 ; Trichur, i i, 109 ; and Tkipcxthora, the 
residence of the Raja, 8493. Seven other towns have over 5000 inhabit- 
ants, and 47 others between 2000 and 4000, making the urban population 
248,000, or 40 per cent, of the total. Smaller villages number 595, the 
average population being about 380. The tendency to gather into 
towns has become marked of late years, while the proportion of tiled 
houses annually increases. 

Agriculture . — Rice forms the staple of cultivation, some 50 varieties 
being locally distinguished ; the best land supports three crops annually. 
Next to rice, cocoa-nut engages the attention of the cultivators. Wher- 
ever a sufficiently light soil prevails, this tree is grown ; and its products 
— coir, oil, coprah, and the nuts — form the chief exports of the State. 
Other crops are, — besides the .usual cereals, pulses, and vegetables, — 
cotton, coffee, indigo, betel leaf and areca nuts, hemp, flax, sugar-cane, 
ginger, and pepper. This list illustrates the very diversified and fertile 
nature of the soil. Irrigation obtains* only on a small scale, the natural 
rainfall usually sufficing for the crops. Manure, where necessary, consists 
chiefly of vegetable refuse, leaves, bark, etc., and the ashes of burnt 
wood. Of the total area of the State (871,359 acres), nearly one-third, 
or 288,125 acres, is under cultivation, divided among 66,250 separate 
registered proprietors ; the assessment ranging from 6s. an acre down- 
wards. The yield 0/ an acre of superior rice land averages in value 
;^7, 3s. ; that of inferior land, ^,^4. The majority of cultivators do not 
hold more than 5 acres, from which they obtain the equivalent of about 
1 6s. a months Most of them cultivate their own land, and tenants-at- 
will are Rent was, till the present century, paid in kind; but, after 

several tentative standards, it has now been roughly commuted at about 
one-fourth of the value of the produce. Beyond this, no regular 
conversion of rents into cash has been introduced, nor do any of the 
revenue regulations of British Districts obtain here. The proprietary 
right in ^le soil rests either in the Government or private persons. In 
the former case, the tenants occupy for the most part on, nominally, 
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simple lease, held direct from Government, but about one-fifth of the 
whole is in reality mortgaged to the tenants. Only two kinds of land are 
fiscally nrecognised — ‘rice land’ and ‘garden land,’ the former being 
assessed by the acreage under crops, and the latter by the number of 
trees upon it. Cocoa-nut palms, jack-fruit trees, and palmyras pay the 
highest rates, which range from is. lod. per tree down to 2d. Where 
no trees exist, the crop is assessed at about is. 4d. per acre. Various 
imposts supplement the kanom or land tax proper, — the chief being ketut^ 
thetif^^ levied upon every 100 trees, after each has been taxed individually; 
nckudi^ a royalty collected by the State on the rents of private lands ; 
and inapnra^ taken from all holdings above a certain size. Wages have 
doubled in every branch of labour during the last 20 years, and now 
average for a carpenter or bricklayer yd. per diem, for a smith lod.,* 
and for a day-labourer 5d. Prices of food have increased in even 
greater proportion ; rice, which in 1851 was at 3s. per maund (or 4s. id, 
per cwt.), cost in 1 87 r, 6s. 6d. (or 8s. lod. per cwt.). The price of all other 
grains has risen proportionately. This rise, however, does not much 
affect the poorest class of day-labourers, for they receive the bulk of 
their wages in kind, at the old rates of about 4 lbs. of grain per diem 
for an adult male, 3 lbs. for a woman, and 2 lbs. for a child, the rate 
of commutation being generally fixed at sd., 3d., and 2d. per diem for 
each. Among the urban population an increasing prosperity is, it is 
said, becoming yearly marked by the improved class of dwellings 
erected, and the more general distribution of luxuries. The monthly 
expenses for a hou.schoid of the average shopkeeper class would be 
those of an average peasant, £1^ los. 

Commerce and Manufactures . — In spite of its favourable configuration 
for commerce, and its great rtitural resources. Cochin possesses no 
important trade by sea or land. Except in the coffee cultivation 
on the Nelliampatti range, European capital has not yet been attracted 
to the State. In the Cochin and Kanayaniir taluks, ornamental work 
in metals, and carving in wood and ivory, are carried to a point of great 
*excellence ; and the hardware and arms here manufactured comntand 
a sale beyond the limits of the State. The timber produced in. the 
forests, and the salt manufactured jlong the coast^ are Government 
monopolies, and yield large revenues, l^e old tobacco monopoly 
was abolished in 1862, as hereafter explained. Among 4 ( 5 cak products, 
the cocoa-nut palm yields in its nut and fibre an article of aKport ; but 
the other.-^reca-nut, ginger, oil-seeds, pepper, etc.— are only locally 
interchanged. The Madras Railway touches the Stafe at Shorandr 
(where there is a station) ; and the traffic returns for the first half of 
1876 showed a total of 11,052 passengers, and 179 tons of gWs. The 
principal exports, besides rice and the products of the cocoa-^t already 
mentioned, are pepper, cardamoms, and timber. 
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Means of Communication.— In consequence of the great extent and 
facility of water-carriage, and of the impediments presented by torrents, 
backwaters, and inlets of the sea, the construction of roads has, until 
recently, been little regarded; but there are now 133 miles of good 
road in the State. The longest and most important line runs nearly 
parallel to the sea-shore, and on an average about a mile from it. This 
forms the principal military and official route between Travancore and 
Malabar. Its continuity, however, is frequently broken by the water- 
channels which cross it. In the less swampy parts about Trichiir, 
there are some excellent portions of road, for making which the pre- 
vailing formation of laterite is well suited. The Cochin Government 
have always readily assumed their share in works common to the State 
and to British territory, such as the protective works at Cruz Milagre 
(wl?,ere an opening of the breakwater into the sea, threatened by 
diminishing the scour over the Cochin bar to impair the value of the 
harbour) ; and the improvement of the West Coast Canal for a length 
of 30 miles where it forms the boundary of the State. Again, when ^ 
cart-road was projected to connect Pondni with the southern end of the 
Shoramir bridge, and thus with the railway without the necessity of 
fording the river, the Cochin Government readily undertook the cost of 
the length lying within the State. There is now water communication 
(canals and backwater) for 45 miles between Cochin and Trichiir, and 
smaller canals branch from this line along its length. Throughout this 
water system considerable traffic is carried on for nine months of the 
year, for the remaining three (the hot months) the communication is 
often interrupted. 

Religious and Other Institutions . — Public libraries, aided by State 
grants, have been established at Ernp.kollam and Trichiir ; and the 
numerous missions represented in Cochin support printing presses, 
private schools and societies for the advancement of knowledge. The 
Catholic mission has a large number of educational institutions. The 
Official Gazette of Cochin is the only periodical publication. Chari- 
tabL endowments, providing for the maintenance of Brdhman travellers, 
are attached to all the pagodas ; and the State also grants aid to many 
establishments, for the support of the local Brdhman population. The 
total expenditure 6n religious and charitable endowments amounts to 
^11,732 perajinum. Religious gatherings are held annually at all the 
chief pagojlas; the attendance at the most important — that held at 
Kranganur, and lasting for ten days — averages 12,000 per diem. At all 
these gatherings a large interchange of local produce is effected. 

Natural Calamities . — The State of Cochin is not subject to famine, 
the ample means of communication which it possesses placing it 
beyond th^ likelihood of such a visitation. Nor are destructive floods 
or drou^its known. A local inundation or deficiency of rainfall may at 
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times have caused temporary loss, but there is no case on record of 
an entire harvest having been destroyed. 

Administration , — The State is divided for administrative purposes 
into 7 tdluks or Subdivisions — Cochin, Kanayamir, Magantapuram, 
Trichur, Tallapalli, Chittur, and Kranganiir; each supervised by a 
tahsilddr^ the local head of the police, revenue, and magisterial admini- 
stration, assisted by a subordinate native staff. In matters of revenue, 
the tahsilddrs are under the direct control of the Diwdn^ or chief magis- 
trate of the State, and responsible adviser of the Rdjd; while in matters 
of police or criminal justice, they are subject to the Diwdn-peshkdr^ 
'the chief assistant of the Dkvdn. Civil law is locally administered by 
seven vinnsifs (sub-magistrates with restricted powers), and by two zild^ 
courts. The Court of Apj)eal, the liighest tribunal of the State, has 
unlimited powers, both civil and criminal, subject only in sentenced of 
death and imprisonment for life to the confirmation of the Rdja. The 
police force numbers 217 men, and costs annually ^£14^0. During 
I S70-71, they made 3379 arrests, obtaining only 293 convictions. There 
is no village watch such as obtains in the neighbouring British Districts. 
The number of prisoners in jail during 1870-71 averaged 217; average 
cost per head, 13s. The administrative headquarters of Cochin are 
at Ernakollam ; but the Rdja resides at Tripiintora, 5 miles distant. The 
Penal Code of British India has been j)artially introduced into the 
State, and also a Registration Act modelled upon our Act viii. of 1871. 
The total revenue for 1870-71 stood at 23,642 ; the total expendi- 
ture, at ;^io 6,933. In 1809-10, the revenue was only ;^s8,7i6; 
and the expenditure, ^50,370. The chief items of income (1870-71) 
were— land revenue, £59,^57; customs, ^11,619 : salt, 8,353 ; 
and excise on spirits and drugs, ;^42 7o : principal items of 
expenditure — subsidy to British Government, ;^2o,ooo; the Rijd’s 
establishment, ^18,516 ; administration (judicial, revenue, and police), 
;^23,348; religious and charitable endowments, £11,732; public 
works, 15,769. In j 874-75, the revenue of the State was 25, 182, 
and the expenditure, 17,559. In 1S62, the Jobacco monopoly Tvas 
abolished, a fixed duty being levied on importation, the Madras 
Government guaranteeing the State ^ a minimum ^customs* revenue 
from this head of ;:^io5o per annum. ESucation costs the State 
£1927 annually, the chief institution being the Higli* School at 
h'rnakollam, with an average daily attendance of 213 puf^ils. Five 
Anglo-vernr cular, one Hebrew-Sanskrit, and seven Malaydlam schools 
receive grants in aid from Government, as also do nurgerous primary 
schools for boys. Female education has not as yet engaged State 
attention. Of the total population of 601,114, the CensuJ^disclosed 
26,621 as being able to read and write; of these, fi33 wert^avomen. 
The postal department resembles that of British India, and\arried 
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during 1870-71 about 17,300 letters, 950 newspapers, and 17 books, 
exclusive of all covers on public service. There are no municipali- 
ties. In regard to jurisdiction over European British subjects, the 
Rdjd, with the approval of the Madras Government, appoints two or 
three gentlemen — being i^uroi)ean British subjects and Christians — 
to exercise the same jurisdiction as may be exercised in British territory 
by European British subjects who are magistrates of the first class 
and justices of the peace. From the sentences of these magistrates 
there is an appeal to the Rdji’s chief court ; and in both original and 
appeal cases it is open to the British Resident to advise the Cochin 
Government to mitigate or remit the sentence. I'he gentlemen, 
selected as above by the Rdjd, are further appointed by the Governor- 
General in Council to be Justices of the Peace, with a view to their 
rerfiitting serious cases either to the Resident, who under the authority 
of the Government of India has the powers al hoc of a session judge, 
or to the High Court of Madras, in accordance with the rules pre- 
scribed by sec. 75 of the Code of Criminal Procedure. The Rdjds of 
Cochin arc of pure Kshattriya caste, and claim to be descended froni 
the last of the potentates who held supreme authority over the whole 
extent of territory stretching from Gokuru in North Kanara to Ca])e 
Comorin. The present Rdjd, Rdma Varma, was born in 1835, and 
succeeded to the throne in 1864. He was created Knight Commander 
of the Star of India in 1871, and is entitled to a salute of 17 guns. 
The military force consists of 347 men and 2 guns. 

Medical Aspects , — The climate, though very damp, is not found 
particularly unhealthy. The average annual rainfall is 107*66 inche.s, 
of which 82*10 inches fall during the monsoon, which lasts through the 
months of May, June, July, and Augu<?t. I’he mean annual tempera- 
ture is 797'’ F., and is very uniform throughout the year, only varying 
from a monthly average of 777^* P". in January to 83*4** F. in April, 
which is the dry season. Even during the latter, though called dry, 
the air is moist, and frequent showers of rain reduce the temperature, 
so that a continued drought is unknown. Among endemic diseases, 
elephantiasis, leprosy, and skin diseases are specially frequent, and 
malarious* fevers prevail all the year round. The elephantiasis is 
attributed to the impure water used along the coast, where it is most 
prevalent. '■ Sr.iall-pox was annually epidemic from 1865 to 1868; 
and in 1873, an outbreak of special virulence occurred, 30 per c^nt. of 
the cases proving fatal. Cholera appeared in 1865, and again in 1875- 
1876, causing,' however, no great loss of life. Native practice is chitfly 
guided by two Sanskrit works, the Asklanghirlayom and the C/iinlarp/ai, 
the mode 5of treatment being remarkable only for the extensive use 
of medic^ced oils. ' 

Cochin. — One of the seven Subdivisions of the Native State of 
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Cochin, Madras. Chief towns — Cochin (1875) (P^P* ^ 3 > 775 )» 
balangi (6369), and Chardi (5051); other large villages are — Narakal 
(4115), Pallurthi (4055), Mdlankuzi (3087), Edavanakad (3326), Eda- 
kuchi (2186), Andickadava (2032), Challanam (2693), Ochanthurti 
(2544), Azhikal (2287), Elangunapoya (2309), Nairambolam (2835), 
and Wadakanpura (2035), The gold and silver work and the wood 
and ivory carving of this Subdivision have more than a local reputation. 

Cochin. — Native town in the Cochin (Feudatory) Subdivision of 
Cochin State, Madras. It consists of 4 conjoined villages, containing 
2626 houses, with (1875) 13,775 inhabitants ; situated in lat 9** 58' 7" n., 
and long. 76^* 17' e., on the Travancore estuary half a mile south of the 
British town of Cochin, in the midst of the populous tract lying 
between the backwater and the sea. It is connected by canals with 
Trichdr. Cochin was formerly the capital of the State ; and near it 
tradition places the gold reefs said to have been once worked, but cer- 
tainly not auriferous now. The station of a (native) sub-judge. The 
Mattancheri and Jews’ quarters of the British town of Cochin (vide 
infra) lie within the limits of the Native State. 

Cochin. — Tdluk of Malabar District, Madras. Area, 1392 acres, 
containing 3804 houses; pop. (1871), 19,826, of whom 12,100 are 
Christians, 5293 Hindus, 2412 Muhammadans, and 2 1 ‘others.’ Situated 
within the limits of the Native State of Cochin, but subject to the 
British District of Malabar. Chief towns — Cochin (infra)y Anjengo, 
and Tangacheri. 

Cochin (Kochi or Kochi-bandar, ‘small port’). — British municipality 
in the Cochin tdluk, Malabar District, Madras. Lat. 9“ 58' 7" N., long. 
76'* 17' E. ; houses, 2706; poj)ulation in 1871, 13,588; area of the 
municipality, 800 acres, completely built over; revenue for 1875-76, 
;;^iSi2 ; incidence of municipal taxation, about iid. per head. Situated 
on the south bank of the principal navigable entrance to the great Travan- 
core estuary, along which the town extends for a mile, and then joins 
IMattancheri and th8 Jews’ settlement. Facing Cochin to the jiorth 
lies the island of Vypin, colonized by Eurasian Roman Catholics. As 
the headquarters of a subordinate revenue and judicial establishment, 
it contains the usual courts, jail, :fnd public offioes ; also a custom 
house, Master Attendants’ office, post and telegraph offices, dispensary, 
travellers’ bungalow, and numerous schools, supporteS eiflier by the 
various missions here established or by the municipality. * The many 
quaint old Dutch buildings give a picturesque appearance to the 
to*wn. The exports of Cochin in 1875-76 were valii^d at ;£739,i62, 
one-seventh dutiable; and the imports at ;^574,i7i, of ^’hich about 
4 per cent paid duty. The port dues collected durir^g the year 
amounted to ;^2625. 

History, — Cofhin w^as one of the first spots in India vftited by 
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Europeans. Tradition, indeed, asserts that St. Thomas the apostle 
extended his labours to this region in 52 a.d., leaving behind him 
the colony of Christians now called Nazerdni Moplds. It is further 
said that, in the first year of the Christian era, the Jews settled on the 
site of their present colony. Afterwards they established their head- 
quarters at Kranganiir, wliere they remained until driven away in the 
1 6th century by the Portuguese. From coj)per plates still extant, it is 
put beyond doubt that the Jewish and Syrian churches were firmly 
established in Cochin by the 8th century. The modern history of the 
port is full of interest. In 1500, the Portuguese adventurer, Cabral, after 
having cannonaded Calicut, landed at this place and met with a friendly 
reception from the Raja, who is described as a reluctant vassal of the 
Zamorin. Cabral returned to Portugal with a cargo of pei)per, and was 
followed by Inan de Nova Castelho. In 1502, Vasco da Gama, on 
his second voyage, came to Cochin and established a factory. In 1503, 
Albuquerque, the Portuguese admiral, arrived just in time to succour the 
Cochin Raja, who was besieged by the Zamorin in the island of \^ypin. 
He built the Cochin fort called ‘IMannel Kolati,’ the first European 
fort in India, just five years after Da Gama had arrived on the Malabar 
coast. The fort was enlarged in 1525 by Menezes, the second 
Viceroy. Albiuiuerque returned to Portugal, leaving Cochin guarded 
by only a few hundred men under Duarte Pacheco, w’hen the Zamorin 
with a large host invaded the Cochin country by land and sea. 
Pacheco with his brave band of 400 men firmly resisted all the attacks 
of the Zamorin, and at last forced him to retreat* to Calicut. In 1505, 
Francisco Almeyda, the first Portuguese Viceroy of India, came to 
Cochin with a large fleet, and was in ly o succeeded by Albuquerque. 
On Christmas day, 1524, Da Gama died here, and was buried in the 
cathedral church of Santa Cruz. His body was afterw^ards (1538) 
removed to Portugal In 1530, St. iTancis Xavier, the a])ostle of the 
Indies, preached in these parts and made many converts. In 1557, the 
churph of Santa Cruz w'as consecrated as the cathddral of a bisho[). In 
1577, the Society of Jesfus published at Cochin the first book printed in 
Indid. In 1585, Cochin appears to have been visited by the English 
traveller Ralph Fit'ch, wh(?, with it band of adventurers, came by the 
way of Aleppo, Bagdad, and the Persian Gulf to India. In 1616, the 
English, under 'Keeling, assisted the Zamorin in attacking Cochin, on 
the understlmding that an English factory was to be established there. 
These relation? . were, however, broken off, and the factory w^as built 
some years afKr with the consent of the Portuguese. In 16^3, 
the town and fort were captured from the Portuguese by the Dutch, 
and the I^iglish retired to Ponanl The Dutch greatly improved 
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into a warehouse, and the other Roman Catholic churches w'ere use*d 
as Protestant places of worship. In 1778, Adrien Van Moens com- 
pletely altered the fort, providing it with new ditches, and building 
seven strong bastions. On the conquest of Holland by the French, 
orders were received from the English Court of Directors in 1795 to 
take possession of all the Dutch colonies. As the Dutch governor Vans- 
pall demurred to surrendering Cochin peacefully, it was besieged and 
captured by Major Petrie (20th October 1795). In 1806, the English 
blew up the cathedral, destroying at the same time some of the quays, 
the best houses in the place, and the fort. In 1814, Cochin was 
formally ceded to the English by treaty. 

The Roman Catholic Church of St. Francis, which escaped th« 
general destruction above referred to, is a plain massive builc^ing, 
with a nave 142 feet long by 51 broad. Its exact age is unknown ; but 
from inscriptions on the floor, it certainly existed before 1546, and 
is therefore the oldest Euro})ean church in India, except perhaps the 
Calicut church. It contains some curious old epitaphs. The fagade 
of the church was surmounted by an ornamented bronze cross and a 
weathercock, 6 feet high, which could be distinctly perceived some 10 
miles off at sea; but in 1865 these were pulled down. Nearly all traces 
of the old fort have now disappeared. The building occupied as court- 
house and tdliik ‘ cutcherry ^ was formerly the Roman Catholic convent. 
Among the other principal buildings may be mentioned the jail, marine 
office, travellers^ bungalow, churches, and schools. The custom house 
is situated on the boundary limits of British and Native Cochin. The 
chief native quarters are — Culvetly Bdzdr, thickly populated by Moplas, 
which narrowly escaped destruction by fire on New Year’s day 1876 ; 
and Amruwadi, inhabited by Chetties and goldsmiths. The light- 
house is situated on the ruins of the ramparts, and adjoining it are 
the bungalows of Euroj^ean residents facing the sea. Of late years, 
the sea has threatened to encroach on the place ; but several stone 
groins have been tHVown out at right angles to the river bank, axgi the 
foreshore has been reclaimed. • 

Cocos, The. — Two islands in the Bay of Bengal, situated ih lat. 
14 10' N., long. 93° 10' E. ; 45 nffiles no»th of ^he Great Andaman, 

and a short distance south of Table Island, on whifh there is a 
lighthouse. The larger and more northerly of the *two,* called the 
Gredt Coco, is a low oblong-shaped island, between 6 ancf 7 miles in 
Iwgth and 2 miles broad; area, about 14 square mil» The smaller 
island, or Little Coco, is 2^ miles long and about a milj broad ; and lies 
between the Great Andaman and Great Coco. Both islands are to a 
great extent protected by the Andamans from the heavy^ south-west 
swell of the Bay of Bengal ; but more or less boisterous weather pre- 
vails in October; and May, when the north-west and south-west iJtonsoons 
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respectively set in. The Great Coco is surrounded by a strip of white 
coral beach, on which grows an almost continuous fence of cocoa-nut 
trees. Viewed from a distance, the island appears to be entirely covered 
with these palms (to which it doubtless owes its name) ; but ia reality 
they form only a narrow belt, the interior being covered with forest 
trees. One or two parallel ridges, running north and south through the 
centre of the island, rise to a height not exceeding 50 feet. The island 
appears (from a careful examination made in 1874) to be destitute of 
drinking water ; although it has been said that a good tank exists some- 
where. A few wild pigs are found, and there are many birds. The 
meteorological aspects of the islands do not differ from those of the 
,A.ndamans. It is on record that a party of 3 Europeans, i East 
Indian, and 8 Burmese tried to effect a settlement on the Great Coco 
in 1849; but the project had to be abandoned, 7 of the party having 
succumbed to fever shortly after they landed. In 1878, the Governor- 
General invited tenders for a fifty years’ lease of the Great Coco. 

Coimbatore {Koyamhatur \ — A British District in the Madras 
Presidency, lying between 10° 14' and 12® 19' n. lat., and 76° 35' and 
78“ 14' E. long.; area, 7432 square miles; population in 1871, 
1)763,274. Bounded on the north by the State of Mysore; on the 
east by Salem and Trichinopoli Districts; on the west by the Nilgiris, 
Malabar, and the State of Cochin ; and on the south by Madura and 
the State of Travancore. 

Physical Aspects , — The northern portion of the District consists of 
an elevated tableland, divided from the Mysort plateau (of which it 
really forms a continuation) by the Balirangam and other hill ranges. 
It has a northerly slope, and presents throughout an undulating 
surface, with an average elevation of 2500 feet above the rest of the 
District. The Balirangam Hills form a double range, with ridges 
5000 feet in height, enclosing a valley 4000 feet above the sea, 
filled with heavy forest and high grass, a favourite resort of wild 
elephants. Two passes, the Hassamir and Burgh^ir jr/idfs, lead thence 
into the ‘ low country.*- This is a plain, slightly undulating, with 
an« easterly slope from the town of Coimbatore (1350 feet above 
the sea) to Kariith (only ^500 fe6<;). All the rivers, therefore, flow 
eastward to join the Kaveri (Cauvery), except in the Polldchi Idlak^ 
which is sftuatfd on the western slope of the watershed. On the 
western coAfines of the District lie the Nflgiri Hills, the^ most »<:on- 
spicuous pointy being Lambton’s Peak, a narrow ridge 5000 feet 40 
height ; while oit- the southern frontier lie the Anamalais. Along the 
northern boundary flows the Kaveri (Cauvery), the chief river of Coim- 
batore, which receives in this District the waters of the Bhavani, Noyil, 
and Amravati. Being confined within rocky banks, and having a fall 
of 1000^‘eet in 120 miles, the Kdveri is very rapid. An area of 3000 
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square miles is covered with forests, which afford a large supply of 
valuable timber — teak, rosewood, sandalwood, etc. Waste pasture lands 
constitute a large portion of the Collegal tdluk ; and hither immense 
herds of cattle are yearly driven from the neighbouring District of 
Salem to graze. The Lambadis and Brinjdras here breed their pack- 
bullocks. The chief mineral products of the District are iron and 
limestone ; the latter, found everywhere in the nodular forhi of kankar^ 
exists near the town of Coimbatore in a crystalline form, which is 
quarried for building purposes. In a District so abundantly supplied 
with forest, waste land, and hills, it is natural that the fauna should be 
very numerous. Nearly all the larger animals of India are found here 
— elephant, bison, bear, tiger, panther, ibex, antelope, deer of several* 
species, hyaena, boar, wolf, etc. ; as also the representative birds of every 
order. In the rivers, the indhsir fish is common, running to a great 
size. Reptiles abound, and about 100 deaths from snake-bite are 
reported annually. The yearly expenditure in rewards for the destruc- 
tion of dangerous animals averages £^200. 

History , — The District of Coimbatore formed part of the kingdom of 
Chera, in the great Dravida division of the Peninsula. Its ancient 
name appears to have been Konga or Kangiyam, which still survives in 
the town of this name in the Dirapuram idluk. The early kingdom of 
Chera corresponded roughly with the present Districts of Coimbatore 
and ‘Salem below-^//<f/y,’ and had for its capital a city near the site of 
the present Kariir. About the 9th century, the Chera country was 
conquered by the Choli dynasty; and*two centuries later, both together 
were merged, with the Pandya dominions, into one kingdom. The 
eastern portion of Coimbatore passed nominally into the hands of the 
Madura Niiks in the i6th century; and in the 17th commenced the 
series of Mysore incursions which terminated in the i8th century in 
the incorporation of the District with Mysore. In 1653, the first 
invaders, descending by the Gazalhatti Pass, ravaged the rich plains 
of Sattiamangalam, !lnd penetrated across the District into Madura. 
I'hence they w'ere driven back by the gene Ails of Tirumdla Naik 
through the passes into Mysore. Fourteen years later, they returtnfd, 
capturing Erode and Ddrapuram, and virtually subduing the District. 
During the wars of Haidar AH and his son Tipii Sultdn, Coim- 
batore divided with the Bdramahal and Trichinopoli \fie 'distinction 
of being the scene of the hardest fighting ; and when HalHar rose in 
thd service of the Mysore Rdjd, and exacted concessions of land for 
himself, Coimbatore was the first tract assigned to hikn. He lost it 
by the temporary reverses of 1760-61, but immediately eipployed his 
recovered strength to regain possession. In 1768, the British troops 
occupied the District ; but Haidar soon rallied, recaptured it, and carried 
into captivity all^the w^eak garrisons that had been left scattered over, 
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'the country. In 1783, when Tipu was besieging Mangalore, a diversion 
was made by a British contingent into Coimbatore ; and Kariir, Arava- 
kurichi, and Darapuram were taken in succession. The fort of Coim- 
batore next fell ; but the treaty of Mangalore, signed immediately after- 
wards, restored the District to Mysore. During the second war with 
'J'ipu, in 1790, a British force again advanced upon the District; and 
though it was overrun, Tipii, descending in strength, soon reoccupied 
all the forts. *A severe battle fought near Ddrapuram left him, though 
not victorious, in virtual possession. In the following year, while Lord 
Cornwallis was invading Mysore, Tipii laid siege to the town of Coim- 
batore ; and though it was gallantly defended for five months (by 
Lieutenants Chalmers and Nash), the garrison were at length obliged to 
capitulate, and were carried prisoners to Seringa])atam. The treaty of 
1 792, signed soon afterwards, ceded Coimbatore and the greater portion of 
the District to the English ; and in 1799, on the capture of Seringapatam 
and death of Tipu, the whole passed under the direct administration of 
the Company. The southern part of the District was then added to 
the Dindigal Collectorate, and the remainder, with part of Salem District, 
erected into a separate charge. A rough survey was carried out ; and 
on the lines then laid down, the administration of the District has ever 
since peaceably progressed. 

Fopidation . — The Census of 1871 disclosed a total population of 
1,763,274 persons, inhabiting 7432 square miles and 361,109 houses 
(4’8 persons per house and 237 per square mile), 874,975 males and 
888,299 females. Hindus 1,715,081, or 97 per cent, of the whole ; 
Muhammadans, 36,026; Christians, 12,067; Buddhists, and 

‘others,' 100. Classified according \o forms of worship, 76*9 per 
cent, of the Hindus were Sivaites, 22*8 per cent. Vaishnavs, and 
0*3 per cent. Lingayats. Of the Muhammadans, 94 per cent, were 
Sunnis, and (except 140, who returned themselves as Wahdbis) the rest 
were Shias ; 93 per cent, of the Christians were Roman Catholics. The 
Jesint mission here has lately been erected into a separate Vicariate 
Apostolic, with jurisdiction over the Nilgiris and parts of Malabar and 
Cochin. The London, Leipzig, Lutheran, and P2vangelical missions have 
all settlements here. Classified according to caste, 40*8 per cent, of the 
Hindus were cultivators (Valldlars), 13*7 per cent. Pariahs, 8 per cent, 
day-labourers' (Vannians), and 5*3 percent, weavers (Kaikalars). The 
toddy-drawers (Shandn), traders (Chetties), shepherds. (Idaiyars), 
artisans (Kampalan), Brdhmans,w'ashermen(Vannan), potters (Kusavan), 
fishermen (Seftibadavan), barbers (Ambattan), warriors (Kshattriyas), 
and writer^ (Kanakan) followed in the above order. The hill and 
jungle tribes are th^ Malasers, Irulers, Palyars, Kaders, and Madavers, 
found chiefly on the Anamalais, subsisting precariously on wild fruits 
and roots, by the chase, or the sale of jungle produce. There are 
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no pastoral tribes. The Muhammadans were divided, according to* 
sect, into 50 per cent. Labhays, 25 per cent. Shaikhs, 9 per cent. 
Pathans, 4 per cent. Sayyids. The Moplds, Arabs, and Mughals 
number together only 373, or about i per cent. Classified accord- 
ing to occupation, 29*2 per cent, of the adult male population were 
agriculturists, 15*8 day-labourers, 8*3 engaged in industries, 2*9 in 
trade, 3 per cent, in domestic service, and 1*8 professional, leaving 
39*1 as unclassified. Of the total population, 3*6 per cent, were 
returned as able to read and write. The language of the northern 
portion of the District is Kanarese, that of the remainder Tamil ; but 
in many villages a corrupt Telugu prevails, bearing witness to the 
northern origin of the inhabitants. The chief towns are — Coimbatore ^ 
(P^>P- 35 i 3 io)» Anamalai (22,293), Aravakurichi (10,764), Erode 
(10,201), Karur (9378). Six others have over 7000, 13 over 6000, 

7 over 5000, while 203 have more than 2000 inhabitants, making, the 
total urban population about 700,000, or 42 per cent. The remainder 
are chiefly agriculturists of the Valldlar caste, and day-labourers — all 
poor, living in mud-walled huts, and subsisting on cholam^ rdgt, and 
kambu^ the staple food grains of the District. Rice is eaten only by the 
well-to-do. The expenses of an ordinary shoi)keeper, with a household 
of five persons, have been estimated at about month, and of a 

cultivators family at about one-half. 

Agriculture. — Of the total area of the District (4,082,560 acres), about 
one-half, or 2,057,377 acres, is under cultivation ; and of the remainder, 
1,458,153 are cultivable, though not under the plough. The staple 
crops of the District, cholam (Sorghum vulgare) and kambu (Holcus 
spicata), occupy between them 5^*5 percent, of the cultivated area ; rdgi 
(Eleusine coracana), 875 per cent.; gram (Dolichos bifiorus), 6 '60 ; and 
rice, 3*37 i)er cent. Rice requires heavy irrigation, and its cultivation 
is not increasing. Other crops are ddl (Cajanus Indicus), elandii 
(Phaseolus mungo), cotton, hemp, tobacco, and sugar-cane. The plantain, 
cocoa-nut, areca-nut, *and betel-leaf are also extensively cultivated. 
'Phere are two seasons for sowing, May and October, and two harvests, in 
September and February. Rice land pays from 15s. to ^2, 12s. in hr/d 
revenue per acre, and produces acrop^anging^in valu«, according to the 
quality of the soil, from ^2^ 8s. to ^5, 6s. * Most land also yields a 
second crop, valued at about half the first. The majority SAh^ holdings 
are very small ; the number of registered proprietors or coparctAiers being 
3 5 3 d ^2 3, and the average of their annual revenue l^ilities about 
i6^ A holding paying ;^5o a year to Government ib> considered an 
exceptionally large one, and one paying ;^io a comforti\ble estate. 
The holder of an estate paying less than ^2 would be considered poor. 
With a single pair of oxen, 5 acres can be cultivated ; the necessary 
implements and oxen would cost about ; and if the plot were jjarden 
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•land, the cultivator would be about as well off as a retail shopkeeper, 
making i6s. a month. Most of the cultivators have occupancy rights; 
but many villages are held zamtnddri^ as one estate, the proprietor pay- 
ing a fixed yearly revenue {peshkash) to Government, and recouping 
himself from his tenants. Other villages and plots, again, are held as 
Jdgirs^ shrotriem^ or indm^ rent free, and on specially advantageous 
terms, in reward for services rendered, or for the support of religious and 
charitable endowments. Under the Mysore rule, the District was 
farmed by a few wealthy individuals, who made themselves responsible 
for the revenue ; but in 1800, when the Company assumed the admini- 
stration, the present system of direct settlement with the cultivators was 
introduced. The assessment then levied still obtains, and may be 
estimated at one-half of the net produce on irrigated, and one-third on 
uiiirrigated land. Waste lands, overgrown with cactus, the scourge of 
part of the District, are leased rent free, for terms not exceeding ten 
years, to any who will rid them of the pest, and bring them under 
cultivation. The principle of rotation of crops appears to be thoroughly 
understood, and the advantages of manure are also appreciated. Agri- 
cultural day-labourers or coolies earn 4|d. per diem ; women, 3d. ; and 
children, lid. Blacksmiths, bricklayers, and carpenters receive from is. 
to IS. 9d. per diem. Since 1850, the rates of wages for skilled labour have 
risen from 25 to 80 per cent., and prices of food have doubled. Rice, 
which in 1850 was selling at 3s. per maiind (88 lbs.), now sells at 8s. ; 
cholam^ formerly is. 4d. per maund^ now costs 4s. ; wheat, once 3s. per 
maund^ now sells at 7s. 8d. ; salt has risen from 4s. 4d. to 6s. lod. per 
maimd, and country liquor from ijd. to 3d. and 8d. per gallon. 

Natural Calamities. — Periods of drought and consequently high 
prices have recurred at regular intervals, in 1837-38, 1847-48, 1857-58, 
1868-69, 1877-78 ; but in none of these years did the scarcity ever amount 
to famine. In 1876, owing to the failure of crops in Mysore and the 
ceded Districts, an immense exportation of grain from Coimbatore took 
place; the result being such a rapid rise in the rates, that in two 
moiiths the price of c/iplam had doubled, and ragt, selling in October 
at ?5 lbs. for is., cost in December three times that amount. Relief 
works had to be opened, which iij a month gave employment to 28,000 
persons, A steady importation of sea-borne grain now set in, and 
prices soon regained theii normal rates. Against famine the District 
has the be^t safeguard — a railway traversing it, and good roads conymini- 
cating with the Districts adjoining on all sides. 

Commerce ai^i Trade. — Weaving, the chief industry of the District, 
supports 18,533 adults, and, though of late years affected by the 
low price of British textures, constitutes a lucrative employment. The 
export trade is small, consisting chiefly in the exchange of cotton 
of infejior quality, tobacco, and grain, for salt. Palladam is the 
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centre of the cotton trade, the fibre being there pressed, and de-„ 
spatched to the railway station of Tirupur for transmission to the ports 
of Madras and Beypur. Weekly markets held at the towns and larger 
villages — about 250 in all — provide amply for local interchange of pro- 
duce. Accumulations of money from the profits of agriculture are to a 
large extent employed in well-building and the improvement of land ; 
the number of wells is 57,000, representing a value of about one million 
sterling. The rate of interest varies from 6 to 12 per cent, per 
annum, though 24 to 30 per cent, is sometimes charged ; 9 per cent, is 
considered a good return for money invested in land. Three railways — 
the Madras South-West, the South Indian, and the Nilgiri branch — pass 
through the District, having 1 2 stations within its limits, and traversing 
137 miles of countr)^ During 1875, <^^^5^ried to and from the' 

stations of the District 1,015,237 passengers and 1,134,902 tons '‘of 
goods, realizing a revenue of ^192,284. The principal roads are the 
Madras Trunk Road and those leading to Trichinopoli, Madura, and 
the Burghur and Hassaniir Passes, aggregating a total length of 385 
miles, and costing ;^4i26 ])er annum. Khedas for the capture of wild 
elephants have been established in the north of the District. In 
1873, an Act was passed forbidding the destruction of these animals ; 
and between that year and 1876, 55 elephants have been captured 
alive. 

Administration, — For administrative purposes, the District is 
divided into 10 taluks — Coimbatore, Polldchi, Palladam, Kariir, Erode, 
Udamalpetai, Darapuram, Satyamangalam, Collegal, and Bhavdni — 
each of which is supervised by a native staff, revenue and judicial. The 
Sub-Collector, Head Assistant, and Deputy Collector (Europeans) have 
superior jurisdiction each over" three taluks ; the Collector-Magistrate 
having himself special charge of the headquarters taluk. The Nilgiri 
Hills formed, until 1868, a Subdivision of Coimbatore. The total 
revenue for 1870-71 was ;^324,5o8, and the total expenditure on civil 
administration, ;!^58,q82. The principal items of income were — land 
revenue, ^^267,088 ; excise, j£2S,Sti ; stap^^ps, ;^i4,2i2 ; forests, 
;^4623 ; and assessed taxes, ;j^7i24. The chief items of expenditure 
were — revenue collection, ;2^34,82 2 ; ^administration of justice, ;;^9958. 
The judicial apparatus of the District consi^ of 15 civil courts, and 25 
magisterial courts, exclusive of village magisfitates. The police force 
aggregates a strength of 983 of all ranks, being in the proportion of i 
constable to* every 7 square miles and to every 1792 of the population, 
mointained at an annual cost of ;^i5,i99. During,^7i, the police 
made 16,374 arrests, securing 5885 convictions. The District contains 
I central, i District, and 16 subsidiary jails. The centraPjail accom- 
modates 1018 prisoners, and is recruited not only from all the Districts 
of the Presidency, but also from Burma and the Straits. Tlie daily 
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average number of prisoners in it and the District jail was, in 1875, 
1166 ; in all the others together, 91. 

Medical Aspects, — Coimbatore is remarkable for the comparatively cool 
winds which blow across it from the west between May and October. 
The monsoon brings its rain to Malabar, and up to the range of hills 
separating that District from this ; but there it stops, a cold damp wind 
without any rain blowing during the monsoon months over the plains 
of Coimbatore. Thus, after the hot months of March and April, the 
temperature suddenly falls, and remains low till October. The District 
is healthy, except at the foot of the hill ranges, where the atmosphere 
at night is so malarious that the cultivators dare not remain after dusk. 
The extension of cultivation having greatly curtailed the pasturage, 
murrain and ‘ foot-and-mouth ’ disease have become very prevalent 
among the cattle. The latter disease has been communicated to the 
wild herds of bison, and sportsmen find the numbers of these animals 
rapidly decreasing from this cause. 

Coimbatore. — Taluk of Coimbatore District, Madras. Area, 624 
square miles, of which 56 per cent, (about 230,000 acres) is under 
cultivation; pop. (1871), 243,995, being 235,848 Hindus, 4758 Muham- 
madans, and 3389 Christians ; number of houses, 48,260 ; land revenue, 
;^29,6 o 6. Chief towns — Coimbatore and Mettapolliem. 

Coimbatore {Koyajubatur, formerly Koyampadi and Koibmuiur). 
— Municipal towm in Coimbatore District, Madras, and station on 
the Madras Railway. Situated on the left bank of the Noyil river, in 
lat. 10° 59' 41" N., and long. 76® 59' 46" e. ; 304 miles by rail from 
Madras, and 50 from Utakamand (Ootacamund). Houses, 5307, two- 
thirds of them tiled; pop. (1871), 35,310, including 30,801 Hindus, 
2599 Muhammadans, and 1 89 Christians ; municipal revenue in 1875-76, 
^^4519; incidence of taxation per head, about is. 3d. As the head- 
quarters of the District administration, it contains all the chief courts — 
magisterial, revenue, and judicial — the central jail. District police, j)ost and 
telegraph offices, dispensary, and school. The towm lies 1 400 feet above sea 
level ^ and, being built wdth particularly wdde streets, and possessing good 
natural drainage, an abundant w^ater supply, and a cool temperature, it 
is better suited for the residence of Europeans than most of the towns 
of the Presidency. The Ndgiri branch of the Madras south-western line 
connects it. wjth the rail.r^V system: the returns for 1875 showed a 
passenger traffic of 158,969, and a traffic in goods of 22,018 tons, yielding 
a revenue of ;^29,407. From its position, commanding the approach 
to Palghat on tl.e west, and to the Gazalhatti Pass on the north, CoiiJj- 
batore was formerly of great strategical importance. Originally belonging 
to the Chera dominions, it fell to the Madura Ndiks, by whom it was 
considered one of their chief strongholds, and afterwards to Mysore. 
During the wars with Haidar Ah' and Tipu Sultdn, it changed masters 
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many ‘times. In 1768, the British took itf and again lost it; and in 
1783, it was again taken and retaken. In 1790, the Company's forces* 
a third time occupied it, but Tipii, after a siege of five months, com- 
pelled the garrison to surrender. In 1792 provisionally, and in 1799 
finally, the town was ceded to the British, and from that time it ceased 
to be a military station. Three miles distant, at Periir, stands the temple 
of Mel-Chidambaram (to be distinguished from the Kil-Chidambaram 
of North Arcot), celebrated for its sanctity, and further remarkable as one 
of the three Hindu temples spared from destruction by Tipu Sultan. 

Coldba. — District, Bombay . — See Kola b a. 

Coleroon (KoIIadam). — The northern mouth of the Kaveri (Cauvery) 
river in the Madras Presidency, which leaves the main channel at the 
upper end of the island of Srirangam, about 10 miles west of Tri- • 
chinopoli, in lat. 10° 53' n., and long. 78° 51' e. After a north-easterjy 
course of about 94 miles, it falls into the Bay of Bengal at Atchavaram, 
3J miles from Porto Novo, in lat. 11° 26' n., and long. 79° 52' e. For 
the greater part of its length the Coleroon forms the boundary between 
the Districts of Trichinopoli and South Arcot on the left, and Tanjore 
on the right bank. As compared with the Kdveri (Cauvery) proper, 
its course is more direct and its fall more rapid ; and consequently it 
naturally tends to carry off the larger volume of water. To counteract 
this tendency and maintain the proper water supply of the Tanjore 
delta, the great anicut or dam was constructed in 1856 across the 
channel of the Coleroon by Sir A. Cotton. A description of this 
work is given in the article on the Cauvery (Kaveri). In the same 
year a second dam, known as the lower anicut, was thrown across the 
Coleroon, 70 miles below Srirangam, in order to regulate the irrigation 
of South Arcot This dam consists of a hollow bar of masonr}^, 8 feet 
high and as many broad, the interior being filled with sand rammed 
down. The total length is 1901 feet, and in the rear is an apron of 
masonry. The lower anicut also feeds the great Viranam tank by the 
Vadavir channel, and by several canals irrigates Tanjore District 
In South Arcot, the nfain channels from the Coleroon are the ‘ lyian 
Sahib,' the ' Iron Company’s,' the ‘ Raja VJ 5 kaV the Budenkugi, 
and the Karanguli canals. The total outlay on the lower anicut !in*d 
its dependent w^orks was about ;^3o,cfbo, and* the increase of revenue 
since its construction has averaged over per annum^in South 

Arcot alone. The Coleroon is affected by the tide for 5 or 6 miles 
from ils mouth. The boat traffic is considerable. * 

OolgOUg {KaJilgdon), — Municipal town and hea^uarters of a 
]X)lice circle (thdnd) in Bhdgalpur District, Bengal ; situated on the 
right or south bank of the Ganges. Lat. 25° 15' 55'’ n.,. long. 87'’ 
16' 51'' E. The second largest town in the District Pop. (1872), 
Hindus, 4167; Muhammadans, 1064; Christians, 8 ; total, 5239, 
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viz. 2687 males and 2352 females. Municiixal committee of 10 
members, of whom 9 are non-officials. Municipal income (1876-77), 
;^r66 ; expenditure, ; rate of taxation, 7|d. per head of popular 
tion within municipal limits. Colgong has for long been a place ol 
commercial importance, owing to its being easily accessible both by 
railway and river. Since 1875, however, a large number of traders 
have left the town in consequence of the diversion of the main 
stream of the Ganges, which formerly flowed just under the town, but 
has now entirely receded. The former channel of the river is at present 
occupied by a broad bank of loose sand, across which it is very 
difficult to convey heavy merchandise. The railway station is on the 
loop line of the East Indian Railway, 245 miles from Calcutta. The 
^only fact of historical interest connected with Colgong is that Mahmud 
Sl]ah, the last independent King of Bengal, died here in 1539 a.d. 
After his defeat at Behar, he fled to Gaur; and when that ]>lace was 
invested by the Afghan Sher Shah, he took refuge with the Emperor 
Humayun at Chanar. In his absence, Gaur was stormed and sacked, 
and his two sons were slain by the Afghans. He had advanced witli 
the Emperor as far as Colgong, to attack Sher Shah, when the tidings 
of his sons’ death was brought to him, which so affected him that he 
died of grief in a few days. 

Oollegal {Kdlligdf). — Chief town in the tdiuk of the same name, 
Coimbatore District, Madras. Lat. 12'’ 10' n., long. 77^ 9' k. ; poj) 
(1871), 7920; number of houses, 1112. 

Oolonelganj. — Town in Gonda District, Oudh ; 2 miles north of the 
Sarju river, 20 miles from Gonda town, and 10 from Bahraraghat. Lat. 
27® 8' N., and long. 81'' 44' e. The original village, named Sakrora, 
was a place of no importance, till, in 1780, a force under a British 
officer was sent by the Nawab of Oudh to bring to terms the refractory 
rulers of his trans-Gogra Provinces, and Sakrora became the head- 
quarters of the force for some yeans. In 1802, a larger force was 
stationed here, and a bazar named Colonelganj, in honour olf the 
commanding officer, came into exi.stence. On the annexation of Oudh, 
Colonelganj was selected as the military headquarters for the Com- 
missionership of Gonda and Bharaich. The native troojjs here, ae: 
elsewhere, revolted on th 3 outbreak of the Mutiny ; and it was with 
difficulty that the English officers escaped to the })rotection of the loya! 
Maharajd of Balrampur. On the suppression of the rebellion, Coloneh 
ganj was abandoned as a military station. Its central position befweer 
Bhardich, Gor'^a, and Balrampur, however, marked it but as^a 
natural depot lor the rice and oil-seeds of the western portions 0; 
ccu..,ucrea became the seat of a flourishing 

During the wars with HaiH^r Au" '"creasing in importance every year. Impor: 

^^^ 'ing of a little salt, raw and manufecturec 
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cotton, and copper vessels. Pop. (1869), Hindus, 4730, the prevailing 
castes being Banids, Pasis, and Ahirs ; Muhammadans, 1168; total, 
5898, residing in 1492 houses. A few ordinary Hindu temples, two 
mosques, and a sardi arc the principal buildings. Bi-weekly market, 
|)olice station. Government school, dispensary. 

Colonelganj. — River-side mart in Patnd District, Bengal, situated 
west of Gulzarbagh, forming one of the large business quarters of 
Patna City, and the centre of a large trade in oil-seeds and food grain. 

Combaconam {Kumbhakonavi). — Taluk in Tanjore District, Madras 
Presidency. Houses, 61,744; pop. (1871), 341,034, viz. 165,589 
males and 175,445 females. Classified according to religions, there 
were — 311,560 Hindus (viz. 260,467 Sivaites, 49,195 Vishnuvites, 189^^ 
Lingayats) ; 20,033 Muhammadans (including 19,084 Sunnis, 123 

Shins, 16 Wahdbis, and 810 ‘others’); 9408 Christians, chiefly Roman 
Catholics (including 20 luirojjeans, 32 Eurasians, 9342 natives); 23 
Buddhists and Jains ; and 10 of other denominations. 

Combaconuin iKumbhakouajn^ ‘ The water-jar mouth ’ — Sanskrit). 

Municijial town in the taluk of the same name, I'anjore District, 
Madras ; situated in the richest tract of the Kaveri (Cauvery) delta, in 
hit. lo** 8' 20" X., and long. 79'^ 24' 30" e. Pop. (1S71), 43,158, of 
whom near^ 20 per cent, are Brahmans ; number of houses, 86 78. 
i"f;rnietly th-: cajiital of the Chola kingdom, it is one of the most ancient . 
a* id sacred towns in tlie Presidency, and so celelirated for its learning as 
10 have been called the Oxford of Southern India. In addition to a 
number of Hindu temjtles, for tlie mdst part in good repair and well- 
. ndowed, it contains a Government college, courts, etc. Being much 
freiiucnted by visitors and ])ilgrims, a brisk trade is carried on. 
.Municipal revenue, about ^^4300 ; imddence of direct taxation, about 
9d. i)er head. 

Comercolly.— Town in Nadiya District, Bengal. — & Kumarkhali. 

Comillah {Kuuiilld ). — Chief town and administrative headquarters 
of Tipperah District^ Bengal ; situated on the Gumti river, on the 
main road from Dacca to Chittagong, in hit. 2% 27' 55" n., and long. 
91° 13' 18" K. Pop. (1872), Hindus, 5575 ; Muhammadans, 75oti ; 
Christians, 70 ; ‘others,’ 3 ; total, 12^48, viz. males^999, and females 
^949. Constituted a municipality in i864,*3ie municipal limits cover- 
ing an area of 2969 acres; income in 187^^5 103 ( 5 — -expenditure, 

1^9; rate of taxation, is. 3id. per head of population withift municipal 
limits. During the rains, the water in the river often rises several feet 
alive the level of the town, which is only saved from periodical inunda- 
tion by an embankment maintained by the Raja of Hill^ Tipperah ; 
but as this is narrow and weak in many parts, the town has sometimes 
been in great danger. The principal roads are metalled within munipiiJaT 
limits, and lined on both sides with handsome trees. The largest of 
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the many fine tanks in Comillah is the Dharm Sdgar, constructed 
by a Rajd of Tipperah in the first half of the 15th century, which is 
a mile in circumference. The houses of the European officials, the 
District school, and charitable dispensary are built on its banks. An 
Anglican church, recently constructed in the station, was consecrated 
by the Bishop of Calcutta in September 1875. Besides the ordinary 
Government courts and buildings, and the houses of the European 
residents, there are very few brick houses in the place. The Rdja of 
Tipperah, who owns the land on which the town is built, will not allow his 
tenants to build any but mat or mud houses, unless they i)ay him so large 
a msar (conciliatory present) as to practically amount to a prohibition. 

/ Comorin {Ktwidri; Kannia-Kumdri), — Headland in the State of Tra- 
vancore, Madras ; the extreme southern point of India. Lat 8"' 4' 20 n., 
long. 77° 35' 35" E. From Cai)e Comorin the chain of the Western 
Ghats runs northwards. In the Pcriplus^ reference is made to a harbour 
here ; but this has now disappeared, owing to encroachments of the sea, 
although a well of fresh water in a rock a little way out to sea seems to 
support the theory of its former existence. 

Comorin {Kumdri^ ‘ a virgin ’). — Village near the caj)e of the same 
name. Lat. 8° 4' n., long. 77° 36' e. ; houses, 430; pop. (1871), 
2247. The bathing festival referred to by the Greek geographers is 
still continued in honour of Diirga, the virgin goddess after whom the 
place is named. 

Condavid. — Town in Kistna District, Madras. — See Kondavir. 

Coi]jevaram {Kdnehivaram ' Kdnchipuraii ; Kien-chipu-lo of 
Hiouen Thsang ). — Taluk of Chengalpat District, Madras. Houses, 

; pop. (1871), 168,036, being 83,818 males and 84,218 females. 
In no other tdluk in the District are the women in excess of the men. 
Classified according to religion, there were in 1871 — 160,058 Hindus, 
(including 83,434 Sivaites, 76,177 Vaishnavs, and 444 Lingayats) ; 3498 
Muhammadans ; 4462 Christians, nearly all Roman Catholics i and 
18 Buddhists and Jains. ♦ 

Coi^jevaram {KdncJPvaram ). — Municipal town in the tdluk of the 
same name, Chengalpat District, Madras. Lat. 12° 49' 45" n., long. 

45' E. ; houses^ 6447 l^P^p- (#:S7i), 35,396, almost all Hindus, of 
whom 1 1 per cent, are Br^mans and 1 7 per cent, weavers of a caste 
peculiar to' tlii^ portion oP-the District. Municipal revenue for 1875- 
1876, ^22^0; incidence of taxation, about 8d. per head of rateable 
population. Skuated on the trunk road 46 miles south-west of Madras, 
and the terminal of a branch line of the South Indian Railway. As the 
headquarters of the tdluk, it contains the usual subordinate magisterial 
and revenue courts, jail, dispensary, school, etc. But Conjevaram is chiefly 
intc^'esting as being a place of special sanctity. It is one of the .seven 
holy cities of India, and has been called the ‘ Benares of the South.^ 
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Hiouen Thsang speaks of it as the capital of Dravida. It was then a 
great Buddhist centre; but about the 8th century began a Jain epoch, 
and traces of this religion still exist in the neighbourhood. To this suc- 
ceeded the period of Hindu predominance, and the Vijayanagar Rajas 
(who had treated the Jains liberally) endowed the sacred places of their 
own religion with great magnificence. Two of the templps, the largest 
in Southern India, were built by Krishna Raya about 1509; and for 
many smaller jiagodas, choultries and agrahdrams (Brahman resting- 
houses and alms-houses), the town is indebted to the same family. The 
lofty gopitas (i)yramids), the thousand-pillared temple, with its splendid 
porch and fine jewels, attract the chief attention of visitors {see Chid- 
ambaram). The great annual fair held in May is attended, in prosperous# 
years, by as many as 50,000 pilgrims. ‘ Kanchipur ’ was an important 
city of the Chola kingdom, and in the 14th century the capital of 
Tondamadalam. After the fall of the Vijayanagar family in 1644, it 
was subject to the Golconda princes, and afterwards, passing under the 
Muhammadan rule, became part of the Arcot dominions. In 1751, 
Clive, returning from Arcot, took the town from the French, but had, in 
the same year, again to contest its possession with Raja Sdhib. In 
1757, the French, beaten off in an attack upon the pagoda, set fire to 
tlie town. In 1758, the British garrison was temporarily withdrawn, on 
account of the expected advance of the French upon Madras, but was 
soon sent back with reinforcements ; and during the siege of the 
capital, and the subsequent wars of the Karnatic, this town played an 
important part as a depRt and cantonment. A few miles distant is the 
battle-field where General Baillie’s column was cut to pieces in 1780 
by Haidar Ah'. 

Contai {KiUithi). — Subdivision of Midnapur District, Bengal, lying 
between 21” 37' 15" and 22'' 10' 30" n. lat, and between 87'' 27' 15" 
and SS"* i' 30" E. long. Area, 850 square miles, with 2201 villages or 
towns <ind 76,626 houses. Pop. (1872), Hindus, 420,559 ; Muham- 
madans, 21,445 i Christians, 21 ; and ‘others,’ 247 ; total, 442,272,^viz. 
males 223,580, and females 2 18, ’692. Proportfbn of males in total 
population, 50*6 per cent. ; average density of poj)ulation, 520 ^)e!‘ 
square mile ; average number of houses per jquare iijiile, 91 ; persons ' 
])er village, 201 ; persons per house, 57. Subdivision, which was 
created 1st January 1852, comprises the 6 ^)olice circles of 
Contain P aghunathpur, Egra, Khejiri (Kedgeree), Patas{)ur, and 
Bhagwanpur. In 1871, it contained one revenue and m|gisterial court, 
witif a regular police force 192 strong, besides 1552 village watchmen ; 
total cost of Subdivisional administration, ^660^, exclusive oCthe value 
of land held rent free by some of the village police injieu of jiay. 

Contai {Kdnthi\ — Principal place in Subdivision of same name, 
Midnapur District, Bengal, and headquarters of a police circle {thmd). 
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Coompta {Kumptd), — Chief town of the Coompta Subdivision of the 
Kanara District, Bombay ; situated on a creek on the east coast of the 
Indian Ocean, about 113 miles north of Mangalore, 328 south-east 
of Bombay, and 410 north-west of Madras. Lat. 14° 26' n., and 
long. 74® 27' E. Pop. 10,932 souls. Municipal income, or 

2S. per head. The average annual value of the trade at the port of 
Coompta during the five years ending with 1873-74, is returned at 
;^48 i,8ii of import, and ;^868, 049 of export. The lighthouse con- 
sists of a masonry tower erected on the top of a hill situated on the 
mainland at the mouth of the creek. Height of lantern above high 
water is 180 feet. It is a common lantern in a masonry column, 
showing a single white fixed light, which illuminates an area of 72 
scy^iare miles, and is visible from the deck of a ship 12 miles distant. 
The town of Coompta has a sub-judge’s court, a post office, and a 
dispensary, and is the headquarter station of the chief revenue and 
police officers of the Subdivision. Coomjita is the chief commercial 
town in Kanara District. Its trade consists chiefly- of cotton, spices, 
and grain, the first coming from Dharwar District, an^ the rest from the 
upland country of Kanara. The only manufacture of Coomj)ta is the 
carving of a few*articles of sandalwood, which are exported to Bombay. 

Coonoor {Kunur). — Municipal town in the Nilgiri Hills District, 
Madras. Situated in lat. 11° 20 n., and long. 76'' 50' i:., 6000 feet 
above the sea level, at the south-east corner of the Nilgiri plateau, and 
at the head of the princijial pass (the Coonoor Ghat) from the jilains ; 
distant 363 miles by rail from Madras, and 12 from Utakamand 
(Ootacamund). Houses, 957; pop. (1871), about 3000, being 2500 
Hindus (chiefly Pariahs), and the remainder Eurojieans, with their 
establishments, a fluctuating number. The munieijjal limits extend over 
about 3 square miles; the municipal revenue realized in 1875 was 
;;^i34i ; incidence of taxation, about 2s. 7d. per head of population. It 
is the terminus of the Nilgiri branch of the Madras South-M'estern 
Railway; posses.ses a sub-magistrate’s court,' etc., hospital, three 
churches, and many ^hools, a libraty and shops and hotels for the 
convenience of Europeans. In the neighbourhood are several tea 
and coffee estates. Coqnoor is^one of the principal sanitaria of the 
Presidency, and secon^f';nly to Utakamand (Ootacamund) in natural 
advantages. The town Vs built on the sides of the beautiful basin 
formed by the expansion of the Jackatalla valley, at the mouth of a 
great gorge, surrounded by wooded hills. It possesses a cool ,and 
equable climate, the mean annual temperature in the shade being 6^^ F. 
In the warmer months the thermometer fluctuates between 55° and 75° 
F. ; in the colder months, between 38° and 68“ F. The average annual 
rainfall is 76 inches, distributed in normal years over 112 days. The 
rate -^f mortality is remarkably low, and no particular ailments can be 
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said to be characteristic of the place. The town is admirably kept and 
well drained, possessing 20 miles of excellent roads and beautiful 
pleasure drives, along the sides of which grow hedges of roses, while the 
fuchsia, dahlia, and heliotrope attain the proportions of shrubs. The 
European settlement is on the upper plateau ; the native quarter on 
the lower slopes of the valley. 

Coorg {Kurg; Kodagn, lit. ‘steep mountains’). — A territory or Pro- 
vince in Southern India, under the administration of the Supreme 
(Government ; situated between ii*’ 56' and 12° 50' n. lat., and between 
75" 24 and 76'’ 13' E. long. Total area, according to the most recent 
estimate of the Survey Department, 15S0 scjuafe miles, and not 2000 
scjuare miles, as assumed in the Census Report and subsequent official 
documents; population, according to the Census of 1871, 168,312. The 
cliief town and seat of administration is Merkara, in 75® 46' n. lat, cftid 
12“ 26' E. long. ; pop. (1871), 8146. 

Coorg is bounded along its entire western frontier by the mountain 
chain of the Western Ghats, which separates it from the Madras 
Districts of Malabar and South Kanara. d'his range curves somewhat 
inland, so as to serve also to some extent as the northern and southern 
boundary. On the north, Coorg is partially separated from the forest high- 
lands of Mysore by tlie rivers Kumaradhari and Hemavati. On the east, 
it merges in the general tableland of Mysore, the boundary for some 
distance being marked by the river Kaveri (Cauvery). 

Jlistory, — Coorg has alwavs been known in history as the home of a 
])rave and inde])endei*t race of moimtaineers, who maintained their 
freedom against tlie outnumbering forces of Haidar All, and only 
yielded to the British fiower after a sharp struggle, on condition that 
their national characteristics would be respected. At the present 
day the native tribe of Coorgs, though only numbering 26,389 souls, 
])reservc all the marks of a dominant race, d'hey cultivate their here- 
ditary^lands on a feudal tenure, bear arms at their pleasure, and treat 
with British officials ^lirough their head-men on terms of honourable 
ccjuality. No people in India have given moretdecisive proofs of^heir 
lo}'alty to the British crown. • • 

As containing the sacred sources ^f the river Kaveri (Cauvery), the 
mountains of Coorg figure in early Hind^*legends, which are duly 
recorded in the Kaveri R/znimz, forming anfefSsode in fo«r thapters of 
the Skdnda or Rdriikeyd Purdfia, Local tradition supports #the theory 
that the Coorgs are descended from the conquering army of a Kadamba 
kiag, who ruled in the north-west of Mysore about the^th century a.d. 
The earliest trustworthy evidence that we now possess are certain stone 
inscriptions found in Southern Coorg, which record grants* of land by 
monarchs of the Chera dynasty dated in the 9th century. But it is not 
probable that the mountain fastnesses of Coorg were ever permanently 
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subjugated by the rulers of the lowlands. The Muhammadan chronicler 
Ferishta, writing at the end of the i6th century, casually mentions 
that Coorg was governed by its own princes. According to tradition, 
Coorg was at this period divided into 12 kornbusox districts, each ruled 
by an independent chieftain, called a ndyak. The names of several of 
the families of these ndyaks are still held in veneration by the people ; 
but the chiefs themselves all finally succumbed to the wily encroach- 
ments of the Haleri poligdrs^ who founded the line of Coorg Rajas 
cxj)elled by the British in 1834. 

The origin of this Haleri dynasty is obscure. It is certain tliat 
they were aliens to the native Coorgs, for they belonged to the 
Lingdyat sect of Hindus, whose influence is great in the neigh- 
‘^bouring country of Mysore ; whereas the Coorgs retain to the j.)resent 
defy their own crude forms of demon and ancestor worshij). However 
this may be, they exercised for many generations absolute authority 
over the people ; and, despite their bloodthirsty tyranny, they were 
universally accepted as the national leaders. It is commonly siii)posed 
that the founder of the dynasty was a younger scion of the family who 
ruled at Ikkeri in Shimoga District, known as the poligdrs of Keladi or 
Bednur. He is said to have first settled at Haleri, whence he rapidly 
extended his pow'er over the whole of Coorg. The history of the 
Coorg Rajas is officially chronicled in the RdjcJidra- 7 idma^ a w^ork 
compiled about 1807 in Kanaresc by order of Dodda Vira Rajendra, 
and translated into English by Lieutenant Abercromby in the fol- 
lowing year. This interesting native document may be acce])ted as 
fairly trustworthy. It comprises a period of 175 years, from 1633 to 
1807. 

The most brilliant chapter in the history of Coorg is the resist- 
ance offered to Haidar Ah' and his son Tipii Sultan. When all the rest 
of Southern India fell almost without a blow before the Muhammadan 
conqueror, this warlike people never surrendered their independence ; 
but, despite terrible disasters, finally allied theniselves on honourable 
ternt^ with the British t,9 overthrow the common enemy. At one time 
all seemed lost. Haidar Ali had invaded the country, and carried away 
the Rdja and all the royal family prisoners into Mysore. Tipu followed 
in his father’s patlf with m*q*e than his father’s ferocity. He resolved to 
remove the <eirtire stubbtfii’i population, and actually deported 85,000 
souls to Seringapatam. The land he granted out to Musalmdn landlords, 
on whom it was enjoined as an imperative duty to search for and slay 
the surviving Whabitants. It was reserved for a prince of the blood 
royal to rescue the Coorgs from this sentence of extermination. Vira 
Rdjendra, the hero of Coorg history, and the Coorg model of a warrior 
king, escaped from "his prison in Mysore, and raised the standard of 
independence on his native hills. The Muhammadan garrison was 
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forthwith expelled, and a successful guerilla warfare kept up until the 
intervention of Lord Cornwallis finally guaranteed Coorg from danger. 
With the restoration of peace in 1799 by the death of Tipii Sultan, the 
real troubles of Coorg began. Vira Rajendra himself, and also his 
successor on the throne, appear to have been cursed with the senseless 
ferocity which so often accompanies irresponsible power. By their 
subjects they were reverenced almost as gods, and in their countless 
acts of cruelty they rivalled the most sanguinary deities of the Hindu 
Pantheon. Repeated remonstrances from the British Resident at 
Mysore proved ineffectual ; and at last, in 1834, Lord William Bentinck, 
then Governor-General of India, resolved on tirmed intervention. A 
British force of 6000 men entered Coorg in four divisions. Though two 
of the invading columns were bravely repulsed by the Coorg militia, th 5 
rest penetrated to Merkara, and achieved the entire subjugation of •the 
country. The Raja surrendered himself to the Political Agent, Colonel 
Fraser, who issued a proclamation dated May 7, 1834, announcing that, 
in accordance with the unanimous wish of the inhabitants, Coorg was 
transferred to the government of the Company. The people were 
assured that their civil and religious usages would be respected, and that 
the greatest desire would invariably be shown to augment their security, 
comfort, and happiness. 

The pledges given on this occasion (1834) have been faith- 
fully carried out on both sides. Coorg has ever since shown a con- 
sj)icuous example of a brave and intelligent race, ruled by the 
British with the minimum of change and interference, and steadily 
advancing in material prosperity without losing the virtues of their ^ 
national character. The Raja retired to Benares, with a pension of Rs. 
6000 (^600) a month. In 18^2, he was allowed to visit England, where 
he died in 1862. His daughter, the Princess Victoria Gauramma, was 
baptized into the Christian faith, with the Queen for her sponsor. She 
married an English officer, and died in 1 864. At the present day, a son 
of the late Rdja, witji several other members of the family, still resides 
at Benares, in receipt of a small pension from jhe revenues of Co^rg. 

Physical Aspects . — The whole area of Coorg is mountainous, cljtljed 
with primeval forest or grassy glade^ and broken by but few cultivated 
valleys. The lofty barrier range of the ^M^tern Gflats forms the con- 
tinuous western frontier for a distance offmofe than miles. The 
high^est peak is Tadiandamol, 5729 feet above the sea. JThe western 
slope of this range drops in a succession of precipitous terraces towards 
t£e sea ; but on the east a confused network of spurstand minor ridges 
runs out into Coorg, some of which attain considerable elevations. The 
town of Merkdra is situated on a tableland, about 3500 fefct above sea 
level. But even this plateau is broken by hills and'steep valleys, leaving 
but little space for cultivation. The chief rivers of Coorg are the upper 
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■vYaters of the Kdveri (Caiivery) and its tributaries, the Lakshmantirtha and 
Hemavati, which flow eastward into Mysore. On the west, the Barapol 
and a few minor streams break their way through the Ghats, and precipitate 
themselves on the lowlands of Malabar. None of the rivers are navig- 
able. They flow in- narrow valleys, usually through dense jungle; and 
they are little used for artificial irrigation. The geological formation 
of the mountains belongs to the mctamorphic class of rocks, chiefly 
granite, syenite, and mica schist. I'he weathering of these rocks 
under the influence of rain, wind, and sun, has i)roduced a deep surface 
soil of great fertility, which is annually renewed by the decomposition 
of the virgin forest. Stone is quarried for building purposes, but no 
valuable minerals or metals are known to exist. The natural wealth of 
Goorg is represented by the boundless forests, which vary in character 
in ^different parts of the territory. The mountain forests, known as 
viale-kadu^ which clothe the Western Ghats are chiefly marked by ever- 
green trees. Conspicuous among these is the pun (Calophyllum 
angustifolium), which often rises to the height of 100 feet, and supplies 
excellent spars for ships. The other timber-trees in this tract include 
ebony (Diospyros ebenaster), jack (Artocar[)us integrifolia), iron-wood 
(Mesuaferrea), and white cedar (Ccdrela toona) ; and the whole scene is 
diversified by clusters of brilliant flowers and fruits, gigantic creepers, 
and numerous varieties of fern. I'he forests in the lower hill ranges 
and passes in the eastern portion of Coorg are known as kanive-kddu. 
This is pre-eminently the region of bamboo, teak, and sandal- wood. The 
bamboos of Coorg are specially « famous. Tliey form forests of their 
own, rising in clusters to the height of 60, and sometimes even 100 
feet. AVith their fan-like tufts, these clumps of bamboo recall to the 
imagination the sculptured columns of 'a Gothic cathedral. 'I'he teak 
(Tectona grandis) and the sandal-wood (Santalum album) are very local 
in their range. The timber of both is a valuable monopoly of Govern- 
ment. Other timber-trees are the blackwood (Dalbergialatifolia), malti 
(Terminalia coriacea), honi or kmo (Pterocarpus^, marsupium), dindul 
(Conecarpus latifolius), ^and heddemar/i (Nauclea cordifolia). Many 
products of commercial value, such as oil, fibre, and resin, are collected 
in the jungle, which also abounds in wild animals; and every native Coorg 
is an enthusiastic .^portsm:fi7i Among large game may be enumerated 
tigers, leopard^,«ibears, e 4 t?pfipnts, bison, deer, jungle sheep, and 

wild hog. A reward of Rs. 5 (los.) is now given by Government for 
the destruction of every tiger, and Rs. 3 (6s.) for every leopard. In the 
days of the CoCitg Rajas, tiger-hunting was a royal sport, and several 
tiger-cubs were generally kept about the palace. The number both of 
tigers and leopards is still considerable, but wild ele})hants have now 
become comparatively scarce, and their indiscriminate slaughter has been 
prohibited. They may only be caught alive in pitfalls. 
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People. — In 1836, shortly after the British occupation, the population 
of Coorg was returned at 65,437 souls. In 1870, the official estimate 
was 114,161. It does not appear that these figures were based upon 
any trustworthy data. The first regular Census, conducted by actual 
counting, was effected on the night of 14th November 1871. The 
agency employed was that of Government officials and village servants ; 
and the Superintendent has exj)ressed his opinion that ‘ the returns may 
be considered fairly reliable.^ The results showed a total of 168,312 
persons, dwelling in 22,900 houses and in 495 villages. No survey has 
ever been made of Coorg, but the area was roughly estimated by the 
Census officers at 2000 square miles, which giveS the following averages : 
— Persons per square mile, 84*2 ; villages per square mile, *2 ; houses per 
s(|uare mile, 1 1 *5. The average number of persons per village is 340— 
of persons per house, 7*3, Classified according to sex, there are 94,1^54 
males and 73,858 females; proportion of males, 56*1 percent. This 
undue preponderance of males is explained by the fact, that the enume- 
ration was made at a time when the coffee gardens were crowded with 
immigrant coolies. Classified according to age, there are, under 12 years 
of age, 28,641 boys and 26,441 girls ; total, 55,082, or 33 per cent, of 
the total population. The ethnical division of the people shows — 179 
Europeans, i American, i Australian, and 229 Eurasians; 116,414 
natives of Coorg, 26,203 of Madras, and 24,470 of Mysore ; 293 Mar- 
hattas ; in from Hyderabad, 190 from Bombay, 155 from Bengal, ic 
from Sind, i Arab, 5 from Kandahar, and 50 ‘others.^ The occupation 
tables arc scarcely trustworthy ; but i^ may be mentioned, as indicating 
the importance of the coffee industry, that 44,700 persons, or 26 per cent., 
are returned as labourers, as compared with only 20,989 agriculturists, 
or 12-5 per cent. Classified According to religion, the population is 
composed of — Hindus (as loosely grouped together for religious purposes, 
and including Coorgs), 154,586, or 91 *8 per cent.; Muhammadans, 
ii,3cj4, or 67 per cent. ; Christians, 2410, or 1*4 percent. ; and 12 
‘others,’ consisting 10 Parsis and 2 Jains. I'he Hindus are* chiefly 
subdivided, according to the two^great sects, injp worshippers of Ynshnu,"^ 
numbering 29,685, and worshippers of Siva, 124,791. The Brahjii^ns 
number 3270, chiefly belonging to t^e Smarta or Sivaite sect ; 1890 of 
these have returned themselves as natives Coorg,*l)eing descendants 
of families who settled in the Province durin|* th? last ceatiiryi Of those 
claiming the rank of Kshattriya-hood, the Marhattas numbe^ 2376 ; the 
Rajputs, 255 ; theRAjpinde, or connections of the late ruling family, 36 ; 
aJid the Rachewdrs, 133. The Vaisyas, or trading flaste, are 297 in 
number, almost exclusively Komatis. The Sudrds collectively number 
55,343, among whom the most numerous caste is the* cultivating 
Wokliga (28,231), including many coolie immigrartts from Mysore and 
Madras. The Lingdyats number 9835, the Jains, no — ^both castes 
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being engaged in trade and agriculture. Out-castes number 34,100, and 
wild tribes, 14,783. 

The Coorgs or Kodagus, who still remain the dominant tribe in the 
country, are only 26,309 in number, or 15*6 per cent, of the total popu- 
lation. Their origin is unknown ; but for the last two centuries they 
can be recognised as a compact body of mountaineers, resembling a 
Highland clan rather than a Hindu caste. A subdivision of them, 
called Amnia Coorgs, who number less than 300, are regarded as a 
superior class, more strict in their mode of life, and perhaps the 
descendants of an indigenous priesthood. In physique they are not 
inferior to any natives df India. The men are muscular, broad-chested, 
and strong-limbed, and not unfrequently 6 feet in height. Their mode of 
•life and pride of race impart to their whole bearing an air of manly inde- 
pendence and dignified self-assertion, well sustained by their picturesque 
costume. This consists of a long coat {kuj>asa), of white or blue cotton, 
or dark cloth, open in front and reaching below the knee. Round the 
waist is wound a red or blue sash of cotton or silk, which holds the 
never-absent Coorg knife or daa^ with ivory handle and chains of silver. 
The head-dress is a red kerchief, or a peculiarly fashioned turban, large 
and flat at the top, and covering a portion of the back of the neck. Tor 
ornaments they wear a necklace of berries, and earrings and bracelets of 
silver or gold. The women are strikingly handsome and well-shaped. 
Their holiday costume is a tight-fitting jacket, of white or blue cotton, 
with long sleeves. The skirt is formed of a long piece of white muslin 
or blue cotton stuff, tied round the waist and falUng in graceful folds to 
the feet. Contrary to the custom of other Hindu women, these folds 
are gathered behind. The women do all the domestic w'ork, and also 
bear a large share of the labours of the‘ farm. When not engaged in 
labour, the men enjoy a dignified leisure, or range through the forest, 
gun in hand, in search of game. The height of their ambition is to be 
entrusted with some Government post. They rarely marry untij they 
have attained the age of sixteen years. The old (yistom of polyandry is 
“'said to be now extinct, f though recognised in the marriage ceremony, 
wljer^ the bride typically testifies her submission to the ' brothers of the 
bridegroom. Divorce is a recogjiised institution, sanctioned by the 
council of village elders, oti'akkas. 

The Muhj^nwnadans^n ^Coorg are divided between Labbays and 
Moplas frorp the Malabar coast, and immigrants from the Deccan. , Out 
of the total of 2410 Christians, the Europeans number 181 and the 
Eurasians 229, Having 2000 for the native converts, who are mosily 
Roman Catholic immigrants from Kanara, of the Konkani caste. 
According to another principle of division, there are 361 Protestants 
and 2093 Roman Catholics. 

There are only 3 places in Coorg with a population of more than 
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2000 persons each. Merkara, or Mahddevapet, the civil and military 
headquarters of the Province, has 8146 inhabitants ; Vira-rajendra-pei’, 
with the hamlet of Kukluru, 3413; and Made, 2716. Fraser-pet, on 
the eastern frontier, 1000 feet below Merkara, is the residence of the 
British Suj)erintendent during the rainy season. Merkara and Vira-rajen- 
dra-pet have been constituted municipalities, with an aggregate income 
in 1875-76 of ;^6 i 3, giving an average municipal taxalfion of is. o|d. 
}:)er head. Municipal committees have also been formed in three other 
villages. 

Coorg possesses many remains of archaeological interest. Cairns 
or tumuli are found in great numbers; and Since attention was first 
attracted to them in 1868, many of them have been opened. They 
conceal kistvaens, very similar to those of Europe, composed of foifr 
upright granite slabs about 4 feet high, roofed with a larger i^ab. 
Some of these kistvaens are arranged in regular groups, others are 
surrounded by a circle of smaller stones. Inside is found pottery, 
containing bones, ashes, iron spear -heads, and beads. No trace 
is now ])reserved of the race that erected these memorials. Of a 
more recent date are the koile-kallu, or sculptured tombstones in 
honour of warriors slain in battle. The figures show that these were 
erected by Hindus of the Lingayat sect. The Coorg race has left its 
warlike memorials in the kalangas or earthworks, which stretch over hill 
and dale through the length and breadth of the land. Some of these 
kadangas are 40 feet from summit to bottom of ditch, and they are often 
taken along hillsides Igiving an angle «f 80® F. They were evidently con- 
structed as fortifications, but they may also have served to mark the^ 
boundaries of the ndds^ or local divisions, into which the country was 
once divided. * 

Agriculture . — Cultivation is confined to the narrow beds of the river 
valleys amid the primeval jungle, where the soil is industriously laid out 
in terraces wherever the use of the plough is possible. Excluding the 
forest tracts planted jvdth coffee and cardamoms, the total cultivarted area 
of Coorg in 1875-76 was 72,8o3*acres, of whiejj 71,331 acres were*unde^ 
rice. Several vaifeties of rice are grown, the most common being Jthe 
large-grained dodda-batta. A large ^amount of labour is expended on 
the cultivatioa The seed is sown abo\Jt*the beginning of June in 
nurseries, which have previously been plojighal several jtimes, and are 
always so situated as to command a perennial supply of w^ater. The 
seedlings are planted out in July and August, and the harvest is 
fathered in December and January. Such is the itchness of the soil 
and the abundance of the natural water supply, that the rice crop 
lESually yields a return of fifty-fold, and a considerable sufplus is avail- 
able for export to the Malabar coast. Other crops*grown only in certain 
localities are tobacco, sugar-cane, and cotton. Plantains and 
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oranges are to be seen round the homestead of every Coorg peasant. But 
the two most valuable products of Coorg are coffee and cardamoms. 
Coffee is said to have been introduced from Mysore in the days of the 
native Rijas. The first European plantation was opened in 1854. By 
1875, the total number of coffee estates was 4235, covering an area of 
106,759 acres, of which only 43,000 acres are planted, pretty equally 
divided between Europeans and natives, and yielding to Government a 
revenue of ;^9624. The total export in 1874-75 was 4235 tons, valued at 
;^2 7i,o22. The industry has passed through many vicissitudes. Rash 
speculation in the early years caused unsuitable land to be taken up, 
and the forest was recklessly cleared of trees that would have furnished 
valuable shade. In recent times, the ‘ bug ^ and ‘ white borer ' have 
destroyed the hopes of the planter, when at last they seemed on the 
poiht of realization. The cardamom plant (Elettaria cardomomum) grows 
wild in the evergreen jungles of the Western Ghats, at an elevation of 
from 2000 to 5000 feet. These jungles are leased out by the Govern- 
ment for a term of ten years at a lump sum of ;^3o,ooo. The 
cardamom-yielding tracts demand a good deal of attention, and the 
gathering of the crop in October involves much hardship, as the jungles 
at that season are infested with innumerable leeches and poisonous 
snakes. It is estimated that a ‘ cardamon garden ^ ^ acre in extent will 
yield 12 J lbs. of dry cardamom; the contingent expenditure is quite 
insignificant Among plants introduced by European enterprise, may 
be mentioned Cinchona succirubra, Eucalyptus globulus, rhea nettle 
(Boehmeria nivea), Manilla hemp (Musa textilis), the chocolate tree 
..(Theobroma cacao), and many English fruits, vegetables, and flowers. 
The cultivation of the tea-plant has as yet attracted little attention. 'I'he 
agricultural statistics for 1875-76 show a total of 120,818 horned cattle, 
36,494 ploughs, and 358 carts. 

Manufactures and Co?nmerce, — Almost every article used in the 
country requires to be imported. The local manufactures are confined 
to the \^ell-known Coorg knives, some of which arq, highly finished and 
handsbmely ornamented <( and the kamarband^ or girdle scarf 

wit^i gin ornamental border, woven in the frontier village of Sirangala. 
Local traffic passes along many p^ths and cross country roads. Two 
military trunk roads run Across the country from Mysore to the 
Malabar coas^. According^ to the statistics of traffic at the toll-bars, 
40,982 lade^ carts and 35,183 laden pack-bullocks passed along these 
g/idt roads, as they are called, in 1874-75. The following esHmates” arc 
given of the total trade of Coorg in the following year : — ExportjfJ 
;^426,797, chiefly consisting of coffee (111,740 cwts., valued at 
;^402,264), rice (38,638 cwts., valued at £97^3), cardamoms (6ocwte., 
valued at ;^i92o), afid timber (£7911) ; imports, ^^263,461, including 
piece-goods (;^4i,926), wines and spirits {£29, 72^^), food grains 
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(;^22,583), and salt (;^r5,468). The principal external markets are tlje 
ports of Mangalore, Cannanore, and Tellicherri on the Malabar coast, 
and Bangalore in Mysore. Local transactions are conducted at weekly 
fairs, the largest of which is held on Fridays at Vira-r^jendra-p^t. 

Administration, — Since the assumption of the Government by the 
British, the indigenous system of administration has been interfered with 
as little as possible. The chief resident British officer is Styled Superin- 
tendent of Coorg, subordinate to the Chief Commissioner of Mysore. 
Under him are two Assistant Superintendents — one a European and the 
other a Coorg. For administrative purposes, the territory is divided 
into 6 tdluks,, each under the charge of a native Official styled a subahddr. 
The tdlaks are again subdivided into 24 ndds or hoblis. Each ndd 
contains an average of about 68 square miles, and forms the separate 
charge of a subordinate official called a parpattegar. The following 
table shows the revenue and expenditure of Coorg in 1875-76; — . 


Balance-Sheet of Coorg for 1875-76. 


REVENUE. 

_ 

EXPENDITURE. 


Land revenue, . 

^36,155 

Civil and political, 

;^'3.46i 

Forest, 

or excise, 

10,266 

Judicial, .... 

2,869 

12,954 

5S9 

Police, .... 

i8S 

Assessed taxes, 

Military, .... 

17,113 

Stamps, . 

2,283 

Post office, 

401 

Law and justice, 

4,720 

Telegraph, 

1.334 

Education, 
fUiblic works, . 

, 612 

Superannuation, . 
Ecclesiastical, 

443 

^ 432 

0 

Post office, 

931 

Public works, 

30,175 

Telegraph, 

375 

Education, 

1,828 

Miscellaneous, . 

30Q 

I^ocal funds. 

3,040 , 

Provincal funds, 

1,614 

Miscellaneous, . 

534 

Local funds, 

2,480 

Charges of collection, . 
Allowances and assignments, 
Allowances to local officers, 

1,264 

995 

1.38s 

Total, 

,^73.711 

Total, 

£^ 5,027 
s 4 


The preceding table shows a surplus revenue of ;^8684, even inclucjing 
the heavy charges for the army and^ublic works. The land revenue is 
chiefly derived from three sources — (i) jMtma lariSs, held in inalien- 
able tenure by the dominant race of Co(jrgs,*at the «of Rs. 5 per 
I oq bhattis of wet land, or about 5 s. an acre, upon the condition of military 
and police service ; (2) saqu, the ordinary cultivating tenure, at a fixed 
»ate of Rs. 10 per 100 bhattis,^ or about los. an acre^ (3) coffee lands, 
which are now assessed at a rate varying from 2s. to 4s. per acre. The 
fdrest revenue is chiefly derived from'^the sale of timber. * In 1875-76, 
8270 cubic feet of teak were sold, realizing ;^6i ; and 93^ tons of 
sandalwood, realizing £$^ 54 - 
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. The regular police force consists only of about 30 officers and men in 
the two municipal towns of Merkdra and Vira-rijendra-pet, maintained 
at a total cost of about £i%o a year. The rural or village police is 
composed of about 3830 jama rayats, or native Coorgs, holding their 
lands on a feudal tenure. These figures show 1 policeman to every *5 
square mile of the area, or to every 29 persons of the population. A 
regiment of Madras Native Infantry, with a strength of about 650 men 
of all ranks, is permanently stationed in cantonments at Merkara. 
During the year 1875, 467 criminal cases of all kinds w^ere instituted ; 
316 persons were put on their trial, of whom 204, or 64 per cent., were 
convicted, being i persbn convicted of an offence in every 825 of the 
population. By far the greater number of convictions were for petty 
dffences. In the same year, the average daily number of prisoners in 
jaiDwas 75*01, including 2*79 females, or i prisoner to every 2244 of 
the population. The total cost of the jail was ;^983, or ;^i3, 2s. lod. 
per head. Jail manufactures yielded a net profit of ;^6i. 

Education has always been an object of solicitude to the Government 
ever since the British assumed the administration of the country. The 
Coorgs themselves are an intelligent race, and they have repeatedly 
displayed a strong desire to obtain the benefits of an English education 
for their children. In 1862, the Coorg head- men presented a remark- 
able petition to Government, desiring the establishment of a boarding- 
school at Merkdra, towards the expense of which they were willing to 
contribute. This petition was favourably received, and the Merkdra 
boarding-school has now become a recognised success. In the year 
^875-76, there were altogether 45 schools in the territory under 
Government inspection, attended by 2141 pupils, giving i school to 
d'very 35 square miles of area, and 13 pupils to every thousand of the 
population. The. total cost of education was ^^2135, or an average of 
jQi per pupil. Of the total number of pupils, 130 are girls, and as 
many as 1400 belonged to the Coorg race. The central school at 
Merkdra? wdth Kanarese and Hindustdm branches and with boarding- 
house^' for both boys ard girls, w^as attended by 331 pupils. The 
nurpb^r of boarders was 91. 

Medical Aspects , — The climate of Coorg is temperate and humid. 
The mountains of fhe Wesiftfn Ghdts collect the moisture that rolls 
up in clouds <• frori the st’a. , At no time of the year are the wooded 
valleys free from fogs in the morning and evening. The rainy season 
proper, which is the result of the south-west monsoon, lasts from June 
to September. The downpour of rain is very heavy, and blasts of wind 
blow at the same time with great vehemence. The sun is often not 
seen for weeks ; and as much as 75 inches of rain have been registered 
in the single month of July, including 7 inches within twenty-four hours. 
The average annual rainfall for the thirteen years ending 1875 amounts 
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to 123*3 inches. It has been observed that the amount has steadily, 
decreased in recent years* owing to the stripping of the forest-clad hills 
for coffee cultivation. The mean annual temperature during the same 
period is 66*6®. The hottest month is May, when the thermometer 
sometimes rises to 82®; but on the whole the variations of heat and cold 
are very moderate. 

The Coorg climate is considered salubrious by the natives, and also 
by European residents, but its cold and damp exercise injurious effects 
on natives who have arrived from the plains of India. The nights are 
cool throughout the year, and Europeans are able to take exercise in 
the open air at all hours of the day. Europe&n children especially 
show by their rosy cheeks that they enjoy excellent health. The most 
})revalent disease is malarious fever, ’which renders the mountain valleys • 
uninhabitable during the hot months. * Cholera is almost unkno\^, 
but small-pox has made terrible ravages among the natives, despite the 
introduction of vaccination. In 1875, ^ 4167 deaths were 

reported, of which 3255 were ascribed to fevers, 324 to bowel com- 
plaints, 66 to small-pox, and 5 to cholera. The death-rate was 24*76 per 
thousand. There are 2 charitable dispensaries — at Merkdra and Vira- 
rdjendra-p^t — at which, in 1875, a total of 31 1 in-door and 8692 out-door 
patients were treated. The total expenditure w.as ;^446, towards which 
Government contributed ;^285. In the same year, 1237 vaccinations 
were performed. 

Coorla. — Town, Tanna District, Bombay . — See Kurla. 

Cooum — Oliver in Chengalpat District, Madras ; rises in 

the Conjevaram /d//d% and flows due east, entering the sea in lat. ^ 
13® 4' N., long. 80® 20' E. The city of Madras stands at the mouth 
of ^this river, which receives th’b drainage of a portion of the town. • 
The volume of water being too small to carry off all the impurities with 
which it is thus charged, the Cooum here degenerates into little better 
than an open sewer. 

Corembu G^ondefl. — Range of hills in the District of South«Arcot, 
Madras, lying between ii® 51' ^d 12® i' n. li^., and between 78* 42'^ 
and 78® 55' E. long . — See Kalrayanmalai. ^ ^ 

Coring'a (Kormga ; from Kurangam^ ‘ a stag,' after the golden stag 
in the Rdmdydna ; the Kalingou of p 5 ny).— tTJowm inl^^oddvari District, 
Madras ; situated at the northern or princij)al mouth erf the Goddvari 
river, 8 miles south of Cocanada, in lat. 16® 48' 25" n., and long. 
82® 16' 20'“* E. Pop. (1871), 5649; number of houses, 1445. An 
ea^ly Dutch settlement, and once the greatest seaportmnd shipbuilding 
centre on the coast; but now, owing to the extension of the delta 
seaward, a place of little commercial importance. The silt carried 
down by the Goddvari has formed a bar outside the entrance. In 
1892, there was a dock here in which ships of the Royal Navy 
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^vere repaired, and vessels drawing 12 and 13 feet could enter. 
The port is still frequented by native craft, and shipbuilding yardS are 
at work in the hamlet of Tallarevu hard by. In 1874-75, 50 native 
craft of 9178 tons burden entered, bringing imports valued at ^^13,200, 
chiefly from Burma. The exports in the same year^were valued at 
^^66,350. The trade has been steadily declining for some years. The 
lighthouse on Hope Island, to the west, warns vessels off the Goddvari 
shoals, and serves as a guide to ships making for Coringa or Cocanada. 
As, however, its present position is no longer suitable, the beacon is to be 
replaced by a screw-pile lighthouse, with an improved light farther north. 
Koringi is the name b}*' which all I'elugus are known in Burma and the 
Straits, and the name of the town itself is a relic of the ancient Kalinga. 
The town has twice (in 1787 and 1832) been overwhelmed by a tidal wave. 

Ooromandel. — The popular name applied more or less indefinitely 
to portions of the eastern coast of the i)resent Madras Presidency. 
By some writers, the name is derived from the same source as that of 
the village of Coromandel, but the weight of authority is with those 
who suppose it to be a corruption of Cholamandalam, ‘ the country 
of the Cholas.* By this name it is repeatedly referred to in ancient 
native writings, and as recently as 1799, the seaboard of Coro- 
mandel was spoken of as Cholamandalam and Choramandalam. San 
Bartolomeo, relating in 1796 his experiences during his residence in 
this district, speaks of ‘ the coast of Ciolamandala, which Europeans 
very improperly call Coromandel,’ but derives the name from cholam 
(Holcus sorghum), the millet which forms a staple food of the people. 
The true spelling of cholam in the vernacular, however, scarcely supports 
fhis theory. — Sec Ciio\.A. 

' Coromandel {Karimanal, ‘black sarid ’).-^Town in Chengaipat Dis- 
trict, Madras. Lat. 13*' 26' 10" n., long. 80° 20' 36" e. ; houses, 663 ; 
pop. (1871), 3050, chiefly fishermen. One of the oldest Dutch settle- 
ments on the east coast, and mentioned as a native town as early as 
1499 Italian travellers. The karimanal or sand used by the people 
Instead of blotting paper is found here. 

^Oortelliar {Kortalaiydni ). — River of Madras ; rises in the Kdveripdk 
tank in North Arcot, and, after passing through the Trivellilr and 
Ponneri taluks^ flows into Che Enmir backwater about 12 miles north 
of Madras, ^ T| his river is the chief source of the Madras water 
supply, being connected by means of an anicut with the Chodavaram 
and Red Hills tanks. An account of the waterworks will Be foun*d in 
the article on M/dras City. It is said that at one time the bed gt 
the present Cortelliar was occupied by the Palar. Tributaries — the 
Mahendranadi, Sappiir, Tritani, and Nagari. It was the delay caused 
by a sudden fresh inrthe Cortelliar river that led to the destruction of 
General BailHe’s column by Haidar All in 1780. 
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Obssimbdzdr. — ^^Decayed town in Murshidabad District, Bengal— 
Sge Kasimbazar. 

Oossipur. — Ancient village on the Hugh, in the District of the 
Twenty-fbur Pargands, Bengal ; now a northern suburb of Calcutta, on 
the river bank a few miles above the custom house. Lat. 22° 37' 30" n., 
long. 88° 24' 3o^“E. The site of an important Government gun foundry. 

Cossye. — River of Bengal. — See Kasai. 

Courtallum (KuUdlatn ), — Town in Tinnevelli District, Madras, 
and the sanitarium of the District from June to December. Lat. * 
8° 56' 20" N., long. 77° 20' E. ; pop. (1871), 1216 ; number of houses, 
369. Although only 700 feet above sea level, Courtallum receives the 
south-west monsoon ttirough an opening in the Gh^ts, and possesses 
the climate and flora of a much higher elevation. The scenery i^ 
greatly admired, and the w'aterfalls are considered sacred by the nati^nes. 
The smallest cascade is 100 feet high, and below it is a beautiful bathing 
pool and a pagoda. There are several bungalows occupied for a 
few months every year by European officials and their families from 
Palamkotta and Trevandurm. Distance from Palamkotta, 35 miles. 

Covelong {Kovilam). — Village in Chengalpat District, Madras; 
20 miles south of Madras. Lat. 12° 46' n., long. 80° 17' 40" e. ; pop. 
(1871), 1512, chiefly fishermen and salt manufacturers. One of the 
earliest European settlements, and formerly a place of some strategical 
importance. The fort, built by the first Nawab of Arcot in 1745, 
was by a stratagem occupied in 1750 by the French. A party of 
soldiers, with arms concealed undej their clothes, and simulating 
extreme sickness, were admitted into the fort by the kindly natives, 
who believed their tale, that they were the scurvy-smitten crew of the 
ship which had just anchored off the coast, unable to proceed. During® 
the night, they rose and overpowered the garrison. In 1752, Lord 
Clive invested the place, and the French surrendered without firing a 
shot. The fortifications were then blown up. Covelong possesses a 
Rom^ Catholic church, almshouse, and orphanage. The salt-pans to 
the west of the village are large,^and there is ^me export trade ift thi^ 
article. Excellent oysters are found here. ^ 

Cowcally. — Lighthouse in Midnapur District, Bengal — See Geon- 
KHALI. • I ^ • 

Cox’s Bdzdr. — Subdivision of Chittagong Xlistrict^ Bgigal, lying 
between lat. 20° 43' and 21° 54' n., and beAveen long. 91^ 52' and 92° 
22' Ef Afea, 877 square miles, with 214 villages and 25,564 houses, 
^op. (1872), Muhammadans, 110,144; Hindus, 14^11 ; Buddhists, 
1^,898 ; Christians, 35 ; total, 141,188, viz. males, 69,661, and females, 
71,^27. Proportion of males in total population, 49*3 .per cent.; 
average density of population, 15 1 per square mile; average number 
of houses per square mile, 29 ; persons per village, 660 ; persons per 
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house, 5-5. The Subdivision, which was constituted on the 15th May 
1854, comprises the five police circles (fhdnds) of Mdskhdl, Chakirii, 
Cox’s Bizdr, Rdmu, and Ukhia. 

Cox’s Bdz4r. — Headquarters of the Subdivision and police circle 
(fhdnd) of the same name, Chittagong District, Bengal ; situated on the 
banks of the Bdghkhali Md/. Lat. 21® 26' 31" n., and long, 92® i' 2" e. 
Named after Captain Cox, who in 1799 was appointed to look after the 
many thousand Magh fugitives who sought shelter in British territory 
after the conquest of Arakan by the Burmese. The Maghs still form 
three-fourths of the inhabitants of the town, although they only number 
1 1 *9 per cent, of the population of the Subdivision. I'he Census of 
1872 returned the population of Cox’s Bazar as follows: — Maghs, 3205 ; 
«^Iuhammadans, 831 ; Hindus, 244 ; total, 4280, besides an estimate 
of <584 regular inhabitants who were absent at the time of the enumera- 
tion. The little town is now a thriving and important place, differing 
altogether in appearance from a Bengal village. The places of worship, 
and the rest-houses of the Maghs, are well and solidly built ; and some 
of the houses of the well-to-do residents are not only substantial, but 
very picturesque and neatly ornamented. The houses are built 
entirely of timber raised on piles, after the Burmese fashion. For 
purposes of police and conservancy, a town corporation has been con- 
stituted, which in 1876-77 raised a revenue of 198 from a house tax, 
and expended 1 2 ; average incidence of taxation, 9^d. per head of 
the town population. 

Cranganore. — Town in Travancore State, Madras. — 6<f^KRANGANUR. 

Cuddalore {KMalur), — Tdluk of South Arcot District, Madras. 
Area, 459 square miles, of which all but 92 are cultivated or cultivable ; 

I houses, 39,935; pop. (1871), 284,849. ‘Classified according to religion, 
there were — 272,659 Hindus (being 128,050 Sivaites, 143,580 Vaish- 
navs, and 1029 Lingdyats); 7192 Muhammadans (being 6869 Sunnis, 
308 Shids, and 15 Wahdbis) ; Christians, chiefly Roman Catholics, 
4910 ; t Buddhists and Jains, 88. The land revenue for 1 8^4- 75 
^•^amounted to ;^38,749. ^ Chief places, Cuddalore and Panroti. 

Cuddalore {Kudalur, Gudu/ur, Kudla-ur^ ‘The town at the junc- 
tion of the rivers’). — Municipal town in Cuddalore tdluk^ South Arcot 
District, Madras. « Situated oon th£ backwater formed by the confluent 
estuaries of th^.Guddilam and Pardvandr rivers; 116 miles by sea and 
127 by rail south of Madrak, and 16 miles south of Pondicherri. Lat. 
II® 42' 45* N., long. 79® 48' 45" E. Number of houses, *7226 ;*pop. 
(1871), 40,464, being 38,129 Hindus, 1982 Muhammadans, and 3^ 
Christians. Of the adult males, 22 per cent, are weavers or small 
traders. The municipal area extends over 13 square miles, inclUcJing 
18 hamlets, which form the suburbs of the town ; municipal income for 
1^75*76, ;^3S35 ; incidence of taxation, about 8d. per head of the rate- 
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able population. As regards population, Cuddalore ranks tenth among 
the towns of the Madras Presidency. As the headquarters of the 
District administration, it contains all the chief public offices, courts, 
jail, etc, besides a railway station and sea-customs and marine establish- 
ments. It carries on a large land trade with Madras in indigo, oils, 
and sugar, which are manufactured here ; and it exports by sea great 
quantities of grain. The vessels which entered harbour during 1874-75 
aggregated 26,305 tons in burthen. For the same year the imports, 
chiefly railway material, were valued at ;^ioo,ooo ; and the exports, 
principally rice, at ^30,000. The river mouths having silted up, only 
native craft can come up to the town, but good anchorage in 6 to 8 
fathoms can be obtained l i miles from the shore in the roads. The 
native town, Cuddalore proper, lies on a low, damp site about 2 miles 
south of Munjakupam, where the Europeans reside. It is remarkal^ly 
well laid out, and the houses are exceptionally substantial. It contains 
the jail (formerly the Company’s factory), the barracks, now unoccupied, 
and the marine and mercantile offices. The European quarter, which 
stands on slightly higher ground, contains all the public offices, scattered 
on a large plain, intersected by good roads with avenues of trees. The 
station has a reputation for being healthy. About 3 miles north-east are 
situated the ruins of Fort St. David. 

The history of Cuddalore dates from 1682, when the Company 
opened negotiations with the ‘ Khan of Gingee ’ for permission to settle, 
here. The first building was erected in 1683, and in the following 
year a formal lease was* obtained for t\fe site of the present port and the 
former fortress. During the next ten years, trade increased so rapidly • 
that the Company erected Fort St. David for the protection of the^ 
place, and rebuilt their warehouses. On the fall of Madras in 1 746, the 
British administration withdrew to Cuddalore, which was soon afterwards 
twice unsuccessfully besieged by the French under Dupleix. The head- 
quarters of the Presidency remained here till 1752, when the Govern- 
ment returned to Madras. During this interval, the Jesuits were^ 
expelled from the settlement as j^ies in the F^nch service. In 1755, 
Lord Clive was in command at Cuddalore. In 1758, the Fr®nc^ 
occupied the town, and stormed and* destroyed the fort; but in 1760, 
after the battle of Wandiwash, the British Regained possession. In 
1782, it again fell into the hands of the J^rench and Vntif ally Tipd 
Sultdn, by whom the fortifications were sufficiently renewe(i to enable 
it to withstand in the following year a siege and several assaults. 
Curing the siege, a drawn battle was fought in the roadstead between 
the French and English fleets. In 1785, Cuddalore was formally 
restored to the British, ajid in 1801 it was included in the* cession of 
the Karnatic. Of the fort, only a few ruins now remain, but it must 
once have been a place of considerable strength. 
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' Ottddapah (Kadapd). — A British District in the Presidency of 
Madras, lying between 13® 25' and 16* 20' n. lat, and 77® 55' and 79** 
40' K long. Area, 8367 square miles; population in 1871, 1,351,194. 
Bounded on the north by the District of Karniil (Kurnool), on the 
east by Nellore, on the south by North Arcot and the State of Mysore, 
and on the west by Mysore and Bellary. 

Physical Aspects. — Cuddapah (Kadapa) District lies bet^eath the western 
slopes of the Eastern Ghdts and the opposing face of the Mysore plateau, 
forming an irregular parallelogram, shut in on the east and south by 
high mountain ranges, and on the west and south-west stretching away 
into broad plains. The Pdlkonda and Seshdchalam range bisects it into 
two divisions, which differ materially in general aspect and character, 
^rhe upper half consists in part of a bare expanse of black cotton-soil, 
anS elsewhere of thickly wooded hills, from w^hich impetuous torrents 
descend in the rainy season to the Penndr, the only stream in the District 
which deserves the name of river. The other streams of Cuddapah, 
though small, are of value to the country, and on their banks are found 
all the busiest centres of population. The lower half of the District, 
skirted on the east and north-east by the Seshachalam range, slopes up 
gently from the foot of those hills till it merges in the Mysore plateau, 
undulating so continuously throughout its extent that it wmld be difficult 
to find in the whole a perfectly level mile of ground. Isolated hills 
and masses of rock stud the country, in some instances, as at Garram- 
konda, forming objects of peculiar picturesqueness and grandeur. 
The main watershed of the coiSntry runs nor^h-west and south-west, 

« discharging its drainage into the central valley of the Penn^r, the chief 
^ tributaries being the Kundair and Sagalair. The other larger streams 
are the Chitravati, Pdpaghni, and Cheyair. The last of these exhibits 
scenery of remarkable grandeur along its course, and all have hills of 
alluvial soil, varying in breadth, sloping up from either bank. The 
forest area is large, and the timber — blackwood, yellama^ y^ply lhand- 
^atnon^ etc. — valuable; but only 10,000 acres are tat present conserved, 
and these chiefly for railway requirenr.ents. Among the ferce naturcB^ 
cheetah, sdmbhar deer, bear, wild boar, and porcupine may be considered 
characteristic of the jungle-clad bill tracts, while elsewhere antelope, 
wolf, hyaena, and fox are Common. 

History.*-— ‘Vkssmg over Jhe tradition which assigns to Cuddapah a 
conspicuous place in the story of Rdma, and that debateable era^when 
three Hindu kingdoms are said to have divided Southern India, the 
history of the district begins with the Muhammadan period. The 
Hindu kings of Vijdyanagar then exercised feudal authority over this 
tract, whicfi was long saved by its numerous hill forts from falling under 
permanent subjugation at the hands of the Musalmdns. But after the 
disaster of Tdlikot in 1565, Cuddapah became the high road for the armies 
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invading the Karnatic, and was distributed piecemeal among various 
Muhammadan chiefs subordinate to the Golconda kingdom. One of 
these, the Garramkonda Nawib, exercised more than local powers ; 
he enjoyed the privilege of coining money, and, except for the feudal 
obligation of military aid, was subject to none of the usual conditions of 
a tributary. But about 1642, the estate fell into the possession of the 
Marhattds, and* the chief had to fly to the Nizdm, by whom he was 
subsequently assigned another jdgir. Meanwhile, Cuddapah was given 
up to plunder by Sivaji, the Marhatta, who placed Brdhmans in charge 
of each of the conquered strongholds, and, to use a phrase of con- 
temporary history, ‘scraped the country to tfiie bones. ^ A gap now 
occurs in local history. But early in the following century, we find 
Abddl Nabi Khan, the ‘ Cuddapah Nawab,* acting independently df 
the Nizdm, and laying under tribute the poligdrs of the tract knowft as 
the Bdramahdl, notably the chief of Punganiir, who, besides an annual 
payment of 32,000 pagodas, was required to maintain a force of 2000 
armed men. Three Nawdbs of Cuddapah ruled in succession, each 
increasing the power bequeathed to him; but the third came into 
collision with the rising power of the Marhattas about the year 1732, 
and from this event dates the decline of the house. In 1750, however, 
the Cuddapah Nawab was still playing an important part in the affairs 
of the Karnatic In the following year, he headed the conspiracy in 
which Muzaflar Jang, the Nizam, lost his life, in the Luckereddipalli 
Pass — killed, it is said, by the Nawab of Cuddapah himself. In 1757, 
the Marhattd chiefs gained a decisive victory over the Pathdn chiefs at 
the town of Cuddapah, but lost all advantage of the victory by the* 
advance of the army of the Nizdm, with a French contingent under M. 
Bussy. Meanwhile, Haidar aIi had risen to supreme power in Mysore? 
Jealous of the Marhattd successes, he intrigued successfully for the 
surrender of Gatramkonda fort ; and in 1769, having signed a truce with 
the !^ritish, turned all his attention to Cuddapah. In a secret treaty with 
the Nizdm he stipulated for a joint invasion of the Coromandbl coast, 
and in the distribution of conquered lands, in^return for the possession 
of Cuddapah by Mysore. A series of invasions and counter-inv^^ions 
followed. In 1782, on the death Haidar All, a descendant of the 
last Cuddapah Nawdb claimed the title, arM was supported by a small 
British detachment, which, however, was treacherously massacred during 
a parley. ^ For the next few years, Cuddapah enjoyed ^comparative 
^rest; but in 1790, when the Marhattds, the Nizdm, and the British 
combined to overthrow Tipil Sultdn, the Nizdm*^ first step was to 
recover Cuddapah. In 1792, Tipii signed a treaty ceding the whole 
of* the Cuddapah District, with the fort of Garramkonda, t6 the Nizdm, 
who granted it in jdgir three years later to M. Raymond, to defray the 
expenses of the contingent he was commanding. But the Madras 
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Government, disquieted by this occupation of so important a frontier 
post, compelled M. Raymond’s withdrawal by threatening to attack 
Cuddapah. For the next few years, a general scramble for the forts of 
the District took place among iht poligdrs. In 1799, after the fall of 
Seringapatam, Cuddapah was transferred by the Nizdm to the British, 
in satisfaction of arrears of pay due by him to his British contingent. 
In 1800, this cession was formally ratified, and since that date the 
District has had but little history. Sir Thomas Munro, the first 
Collector of ‘ the Ceded Districts ’ (Cuddapah, Kurnool, and Bellary), 
found Cuddapah held by some 80 poligdrs or feudal chiefs, all maim 
taining bodies of retainers who subsisted entirely by plundering the open 
villages. These feudal chiefs asserted their independence, but, one after 
the other, were reduced to submission ; and the District was surveyed, 
assessed, and brought into order by the establishment of a police and a 
settled administration of justice. In 1807, when Sir Thomas Munro 
retired from his post, the Madras Government recorded their apprecia- 
tion of his services in the following order : — ‘ From disunited hordes of 
lawless plunderers and freebooters, the people are now as far advanced 
in civilisation, submission to the laws, and obedience to the magistrates 
as any of the subjects under this Government. The revenues are 
collected with facility ; every one seems satisfied with his position, and 
the regret of the people is universal on the departure of the Principal 
Collector.’ In 1832, the Pathans of Cuddapah, affecting to see in an 
act committed by one of their own faith an attempt to outrage a place 
of worship, raised a riot, in which the Sub-ColWctor (Mr. Macdonald) 

, was murdered. In 1846, a descendant of the dispossessed poligdr oi 
Nossum, dissatisfied with the pension he received, attempted to excite 
general rebellion, and collected on the frontiers two forces of several 
thousand men. Each was promptly defeated by British detachments, 
and before the end of the year quiet was completely restored. Since 
that date, no event of historical importance has occurred. Of a^l the 
turbulefit poligdrs not one now remains in occup«;tion of his ancestral 
*propdty, but their descendants receive small allowances from the 
Government Their estates are now held on direct tenure by the culti- 
vators, to whom they have been leased in small lots. 

Population. — Trfe Censiis of 1871 disclosed a total population of 
1,351,194 penBofts, living in 339,603 houses,, on an area of 8367 square 
miles, giving an average of 4 persons per house, and 161 per square piile. 
The adult population consists of 456,075 males and 452,460 females ^ 
of the children, ^^7,325 are boys and 205,334 girls, — showing the pro- 
portion of females to males to be only 95 to 100. Arranged according 
to religion, 'Hindus numbered 1,242,317; Muhammadans, 103,67^; 
Christians, 4973; Bhddhists, Jains, and ‘others,’ 228. The Hindus, 
classified according to form of worship, showed 50*3 per cent. Vaish- 
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navs, 49*2 per cent Sivaites, leaving 0*5 for Lingdyats and others. 
Classified according to caste, 43*6 per cent were Vallalars (culti- 
vators); 8*5 per cent Idaiyars (shepherds); 5*2 per cent Kaikalars 
(weavers); 3*4 percent Chettis (traders); 37 per cent Sembadavan 
(fishermen) ; 2*5 per cent Brdhmans (priests) ; 1*5 per cent Kshattriyas 
(warriors); leaving 8*6 per cent for all the others, 6*5 per cent 
unclassified, and i4‘5 returned as ‘Pariahs.* Of the Valldlars, 54*9 per 
cent engage in their caste occupation ; of the Brahmans, 24 per cent 
own landed property, and 25*1 per cent follow the learned professions, 
or are in Government employ. It is noteworthy, that while the 
Brdhmans are by a vast majority returned as Siva-worshippers, the 
Kshattriyas are generally Vaishnavs. The Muhammadans arrange 
themselves as follows : — Shaikhs, 66,831, or 64*5 per cent of the whole; 
Sayyids, 10,654; Pathdns, 8680; Mughals, 1325; and ‘others,* 16,186: 
females bearing to males a proportion of only 90 to 100. Of the 
Christians (4973), nearly all are Pariahs, and of the Protestant faith. 
The wandering tribes — known to the police as ‘ the criminal classes * — 
comprise the Yanadis, Yerukalas, Chenchuwars, and Sugalis. The first 
of these, a low-statured race, live among the hills on the frontier of the 
District, descending at times to take employment in the plains. In 
their unreclaimed state they are the determined plunderers of the 
shepherds* flocks. In the Forest Department their woodcraft is turned 
to good account. The Yerukalas will seldom settle, preferring to 
wander about, under pretence of collecting jungle produce. A favourite 
form of crime with tlfem is to enter hn unguarded house at night and 
wrench the jewels from the ears of sleeping women and children. The* 
Sugalis, who are comparatively harmless, resemble European gipsies i^ 
their wandering life, picturesque costume, and pilfering tendencies. 
The Chenchuvars, physically a fine race of men, are most incorrigible 
criminals, showing little regard to human life. 

Tke inhabitants have doubled during the last forty years, but the 
emigrants to the W^st Indies from the neighbouring Districts ^wou]^ 
here still find plenty of land, ^'rom Cuddapth there is no emi^ation. 
Of the 5^ millions of acres in Cuddapah District only i§ millions mre 
reported as under tillage. Of the» populjition, abo^t 500,000 may be 
called ‘urban,* inhabiting 14 towns with a population exceeding 5000, 
and 12 1 villages with from 2000 to 5000 inhabitants. ;Wirtn*ber of minor 
hamlets, ij6i, giving over 7 to the square mile. The chief towns are — 
.Cuddapah, with 16,275 inhabitants; Badvail, 8337; Proddatur, 6709 ; 
aid PoLi, Vampalli, Nandialampet, Pata Cuddapah, Vutukuru, 
and VoNiPENTA, all having over 6000 inhabitants. 

^Natural Calamities , — Between 1800 and 1802 there was considerable 
distress in Cuddapah, and relief works were openei Again in 1866 very 
high prices obtained ; and the great drought of 1 87 6-7 7 caused severe suffer- 
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ing throughout the District. In 1865, part of the District suffered from 
a visitation of grasshoppers. From the commencement of the District 
history, alternate droughts and floods appear to have prevailed. Three 
years of drought preceded a great bursting of the tanks in 1803; and 
in 1818, after a dry year, 180 tanks in one tdluk alone were breached 
by the sudden and excessive rainfall In 1820, a violent storm burst 
770 tanks, causing the destruction of a few human lives and many 
cattle. In 1851, there was a greater mortality from the same cause ; in 
one of the villages swept away, 500 people were drowned. Cuddapah 
suffered severely in the great Madras famine of 1877, 3,n account 

of which see the article on Madras Presidency. 

Commerce and Trade. — The manufacture of cloth from the cotton 
produced in the District ranks first among the local industries. In 1804, 
the number of looms was estimated, under the East India Company’s 
system of ‘ Investments,’ at 19,626, turning out annually goods to the 
value of ;2^2 3 0,000 ; and in 1S75, the out-turn of cotton having more 
than doubled since 1804, the value of the manufactured produce was 
estimated at ^^400, 000. The manufacture of indigo has of late years 
decreased, the European firms having closed their factories, and the 
business falling entirely into the hands of native producers. The sugar 
made in Cuddapah commands a market throughout Southern India, 
the cane being of superior quality. The roads of the District aggregate 
a length of 850 miles (a great portion being over cotton soil, and 
passable only in dry weather), and are spread equally over the District. 
They branch off from the three *main lines frotn Madras to Bellary, 
»Karndl (Kurnool), and Kadiri. A canal 35 miles in length runs via 
Proddatur to Cuddapah, and arrangements were in progress in 1875 
for establishing water traffic. The Madras Railway (north-western 
line) traverses the District for 12 1 miles, with 10 stations. 

The religious institutions of the District are important in the 
aggregate. Government continuing an ancient allowance of 
jind local piety contributing very extensive enddKvments. The Car 
Festival in the ProddatdY and other tdluks^ the Bathing Festival of 
PiRihpagiri, and the Ganga jatrd Festivals, all attract large assemblages, 
and facilitate the interchange^ of locd products. 

Administratiori. — For aoministrative purposes, the District has been 
divided into tdluks. The land revenue amounted in 1875 
;^i 96,000, ^vhile excise yielded ;^24,ooo, stamps and registration 
fees 3,000, and miscellaneous items £22^000. Total revenue,. 
;;^256 ,ooo. The cost of all the establishments — revenue, police, 
judicial, etc. — for the same year was ;^5 2,000, while the estimated 
money value of the lands alienated in payment of service amounts *to 
;^77,ooo ; making the total cost of local administration to be ;^i29,ooo. 
This does not, however, include the alienations in personal and religious 
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‘ Indms/ amounting to an additional ^60,000, In fact, such an 
excessive quantity of ‘ Indm * land has been granted in this District, 
that the cultivating class is to a considerable degree independent of 
Government land. The administration of justice is conducted by 8 
civil and 21 criminal courts, the proceeds of the former in fees not 
only meeting all the expenses of the civil courts, but going far to cover 
those of the criminal. The returned value of the civil causes disposed 
of in 187s was ;^io3,7oo; the total number of criminal cases, 4532, 
resulting in the conviction of 3185 persons. The police force comprises 
1033 men of all ranks, giving a proportion of i to every 9 square miles 
and every 1300 of the inhabitants, and is maintained at a cost of 
;^i4,243. The District possesses one jail in the town of Cuddapah, 
with a daily average population of 155, costing ^8, 12s. per head. * 

Education is provided by grants from the local funds, amounting 
to ^1359 annually, and by Government aids to about the same sum. 
In 1872-73, there were 347 schools distributed over the District, with 
a total attendance of 6315 scholars, besides the zillah school with an 
average roll of 200 more. The one municipality is that of Cuddapah, 
with an income, in 1875-76, of about ;^2ooo, from which are supported 
an elementary school, civil dispensary, vaccinating staff, conservancy 
establishments, and municipal police. 

Medical Aspects . — The climate, though trying, does not appear to be 
unhealthy. In Janunry and February, north-east winds, cool and dry, 
keep the temperature at about 75'" F., but in March the heat begins to 
increase, and till the^nd of June thfe mean varies from 95° to 100“ in 
the shade. From July to September inclusive, cooler breezes, with 
occasional showers, prevail from the south-west, and from September 
to December, during the north-east monsoon, the temperature averages 
70° F. Cholera occasionally visits the District in an epidemic form, but 
causes no serious mortality. Small-pox shows a lower death-rate than in 
any^other District of the Presidency, except Ganjdm and South Kanara. 
Fever carries off grftit numbers annually; and to this cause is*proba^ 
due the reputaj^n for unhealMiiness unfairly bestowed on the district. 
The disease called ‘ Madura-foot ’ is endemic in the black cotton^soil 
taluks. Vaccination still meets vith opposition, and makes but little 
progress. The annual rainfall of the Distfict between 1866 and 1873 
averaged 31^ inches. ^ • • • 

0ud(l4pah {Kadapa). — Taluk of Cuddapah District, I^adras. Area, 
761 square miles, containing 41,072 houses, groujDed into 165 towns 
and villages; pop. (1871), 163,013. Classified according to religion, 
there were 144,227 Hindus (viz. 85,976 Sivaites, 57,800 Vaishnavs, 
4*51 Lingiyats and ‘others*); 18,220 Muhammadans (including 16,692 
Sunms, 211 Shids, and 1317 ‘others’); 409 Chrikians; 157 Buddhists, 
Jainsf and ‘ others.’ The tdluk forms a basin completely shut in on 
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three sides by the Lankamalai and Seshdchalam Hills, and watered by 
the Penn^r, which within its limits receives three tributary streams, the 
Kundair, Pdpaghni, and Bugair. Diamond-yielding quartzite is found 
at the foot of the hills above Chenndr and Kanupartl The farming 
carried on in this idluk is decidedly superior to that of the rest of the 
District. The use of both irrigation and manure is more resorted to 
than elsewhere, and the rotation of crops is better understood. Cud- 
dapah indigo, which differs in being extracted from the plants when 
green, commands a higher price than the dye from other parts of the 
Presidency. Of the total area, only about one-third pays land revenue ; 
16,000 acres of ‘wet’ land yielding 1,450, and 125,600 acres of 
‘dry,’ ;j^i 1,898. The chief places are Cuddapah, Kamaldpuram, 
Akkayapali, and Komadi. The Madras Railway has 3 stations within 
the ^d/uk, and good roads run alongside the canal which traverses the 
river valley. Education is very backward, even the ordinary 
schools being remarkably few in number, and exclusive. Historically, 
the interest of the td/uk centres in its chief town, Cuddapah. 

Cuddapah {Kadapa), — Municipal town and administrative head- 
quarters of Cuddapah District, Madras; situated in lat. 14° 28' 49" n., 
and long. 78"* 51' 47" e., in the Penn^r valley, 6 miles south of that 
river and 161 miles by rail from Madras; pop. (1871), 16,275. 
Municipal income for 1875-76, ^^2010; incidence of taxation, about 
lod. per head. As the headquarters of the District, Cuddapah contains 
all the chief offices of local administration, the Judge’s and Collector’s 
courts, jail, telegraph and post offices. The railway (opened in 1868) 
showed for 1875 a local passenger traffic of 140,786, and in goods 
131524 tons, yielding altogether a revenue of ^£2^,00^, The trade 
(Consists chiefly in the export of indigo and cotton, and the principal 
industry is the weaving of coarse cloth. The town, being enclosed on 
three sides by bare sandstone hills, is one of the hottest in the District, 
the mean temperature in the shade from March to July inclusive being 
R; ‘annual rainfall, 27 inches. The native Hown is unhealthily 
situate^l and squalidly built, the proportion of substantial buildings 
being jnuch lower than in many large villages. Cuddapah is sometimes 
said to have been a place of i^portJ^nce under the Vijiyanagar dynasty. 
But the existence ofa hamlA in the neighbourhood called Old Cuddapah 
(Pata-Cuddafah)} and the total absence of ancient Hindu buildings, 
prove the mjjdern origin of the present town. Muhammadan Ipcal 
tradition names Abdiil Nabi Mid as the founder; but it seems more 
probable that one' of the Pathdn lieutenants of the Golconda army 
erected the fort about 1570. It is not till the beginning of the i8th 
century, when the so-called Nawdb of Kutpa (Cuddapah) had absorbed 
the whole of the tract known as the Bdldghdt, except Gdti, and had 
extended his conquests to the Bdramahdl, that Cuddapah appears as the 
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capital of a separate kingdom (see Cudbapah District). In 1 748, the 
Nawib followed the standard of the Nizdm Muzaffar Jang to the Southern 
States, and two years afterwards murdered his lord paramount with 
his own hand. Eight years later, retribution overtook him ; his country 
was invaded by the Marhattis, to whom he was compelled to cede half 
his estates, including Garramkonda fort ; and at the same time Haidar 
All of Mysore wrested the Biramahdl from him. In 1769, the Nawdb 
of Cuddapah paid tribute to Mysore ; but, having in the following year 
joined the Nizdm, he was attacked by Haidar Ali, and, in spite of a 
gallant defence, his fort was captured. Soon after, the Naw’^db sur- 
rendered at Sidhaut. In 1792, Cuddapah w&s restored by treaty to 
the Nizam, who made it over for a time in jdgir to M. Raymond, for 
the expenses of the French contingent In 1800, it was ceded to tHe 
East India Company, and in 1817 constituted the headquarters o^the 
District. Since 1868 it has ceased to be a military cantonment 
The name has been derived from Kripa^ ‘mercy* (Sansk.) ; but 
others connect it with Gadapa^ ‘a gate’ (Telugu) — />., ‘the gate to 
Tripati.’ During the Muhammadan occupation, the town was called 
Nekuimibid. 

Colna. — Subdivision and town in Bard win District, Bengal. — See 
Kalna. 

Cumbum (Kambham ), — Town in Madura District, Madras; situated 
in the valley of the same name, in the south-west of the District. 
Lat. 9'’ 44' 50" N., long. 77" 20' 35'' E. ; pop. (1871), 14,770 ; number of 
houses, 2957. The walley is a fertile tract sheltered by the Travancore 
Hills, and watered by a feeder of the Vygai. The fort of Cumbun^ 
was stormed by Vishwanith Naik in the i6th centur)\ 

Cumbum (Kambham ). — Small municipality in Karnul (Kurnoot^ 
District, Madras, and headquarters of the taluk of the same name. 
Lat. IS** 34' 15" N., long. 79** 9 i" e. ; pop. (1871), 7137 ; number of 
hou^s, 2672. The municipal revenue (about ;^6oo) is inadequate tp 
meet the sanitary w*nts of the place ; and no town in the Pi^sidency 
has a worse reputation for fe^r. A tank %>r lake has been Torm^ 
here by damming the Gundlakamma river by a bandh 57 feet^h.\gh, 
thrown between two hills. This l^e has^ an area of about 1 5 square 
miles, and is largely used for irrigation, he only^building of interest 
is a dismantled fort. • • • 

Qutck ^Kachchh ). — 'Native State under the political sujDerintendence 
of the Government of Bombay ; bounded on the north and north-west 
hy the Province of Sind, on the east by Native Stat?s under the Pdlan- 
pur Agency, on the south by the peninsula of Kdthidwdr and the Gulf 
of Cutch, and on the south-west by the Indian Ocean? Its limits, 
inclusive of the great salt marsh termed the Runk (Rann), extend from 
lat ^2® 47' to 24“ 40' N., and from long. 68° 26' to 71° 45' e. The 
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greatest length from east to west is 205 miles, and the breadth from 
north to south (which is nearly equal throughout its whole extent), no 
miles. The area of the State, exclusive of the Runn, is about 6500 
square miles; estimated population in 1872, 487,305. The capital is 
Bhuj, where the Chief or Rdo resides. 

From its isolated position, the special character of its people, their 
peculiar dialect, and their strong feeling of personal loyalty to their 
ruler, the peninsula of Cutch has more of the elements of a distinct 
nationality than any other of 4 he dependencies of the Bombay Govern- 
ment. 

Physical Aspects . — Thfe whole territory of Cutch is almost entirely cut 
off from the continent of India — north by the Great Runn, east by the 
Dittle Runn, south by the Gulf of Cutch, and west by the Arabian Sea 
and* the eastern or Kori mouth of the Indus. Though on the whole 
treeless, barren, and rocky, the aspect of the country is varied by ranges 
of hills and isolated peaks, by rugged and deeply-cut river beds, and by 
well-tilled valleys and tracts of rich pasture land. On the south, behind 
a high bank of sand that lines the sea-coast, lies a low, fertile, and well- 
cultivated plain from 20 to 30 miles broad. Beyond this plain, the 
Dora, a broad belt of hilly ground, stretches east and west from 500 to 
1000 feet above the level of the plain. Behind the Dora range lies a 
rich valley, bounded to the north by the Charwir, a second line of 
hills parallel to the first, but higher, narrower, and, especially along the 
northern side, more precipitous. Again, beyond the Char^^dr Hills, a 
low-lying belt of rich pasturage, about 7 miles broad, stretches northwards 
JLo the Great Runn or salt desert ; and, close to its southern shore, four 
hilly islands (from one of which rises Patcham Pfr, the highest point in 
t^utch, 1450 feet above the level of the sea) stand out from the bed of 
the Runn. Each of the two chief ranges that, stretching east and west, 
form as it were a double backbone to the peninsula of Cutch, is marked 
by one peak of special height and of peculiar shape. Of these, h^finu, 
the centre point of the southern hills, is nearly ^00, and Indria, the 
^ost jJrominent peak of tfoe northern hiUs, nearly 900 feet above the sea 
lev^l. ^ Besides these two main ranges, in the south-west a broken line 
of hills, and from the central plai\;is isolated peaks, rising to a com- 
manding height, ^ive the^' greater part of the State a rugged and 
rocky appeamocc. Except some brightly-coloured clilfs and boulders, 
the hills are dusty brown and white, their sides bare or covered with a 
stunted brusliwood. 

There are no permanent rivers in Cutch, but during the rainy season 
(July to October) many streams of considerable size flow from the 
central ranges of hills northwards to the Runn and southwards to tfie 
Gulf of Cutch. Fbr the rest of the year, the courses of these 
streams are marked by a succession of detached pools. Owing to the 
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porous nature of the upper soil, storage dF water in ponds and reservoirs 
is difficult. But in rocks, at no great depth from the surface, water is 
readily found, and wells yielding excellent supplies are numerous, 

T}u. Runn , — The most striking physical feature of Cutch is the Runn 
or salt desert, stretching along the north and east of the State, which 
is estimated to cover an area of nearly 9000 square^ miles. It is 
believed to be the bed of an arm of the sea, raised by some natural 
convulsion above its original level, and cut off from the ocean. It 
almost completely surrounds the State yrith a belt, varying in width 
from 25 to 35 miles on the north to 2 miles on the east. The northern 
or larger Runn — measuring from east to wait about 160 miles, and 
from north to south about 80 — has an estimated area of not less than 
7000 square miles. The eastern or smaller Runn (about 70 miles from 
east to west) covers an area estimated at nearly 2000 square miles. • In 
appearance and general character, the greater and lesser Runns differ 
but little. The soil is dark, and is generally caked or blistered by 
the action of the sun on the saline particles with which the surface 
is impregnated. At times, the whole surface, particularly of the eastern 
part of the Runn, is covered with salt. With the exception of some 
of the smaller islands, on which grow a few stunted bushes and grass, 
there is no sign of vegetable life. The wild ass roams over the 
Runn, finding subsistence on the grasses in the islands and at the 
borders. During the rains, when the whole tract is frequently laid 
under water, a passage across is a work of great labour, and often of 
considerable danger. , Some of this salt water, cither driven by strong 
south winds up the Lakhpat river from the sea, or brought down by 
brackish streams; the rest is fresh, the drainage of the local rainfall 
In spite of this yearly floodihg, the bed of the Runn does not, except 
in a few isolated spots, become soft or slimy. The flood-waters, as they 
dry, leave a hard, flat surface, covered with stone, shingle, and salt. As 
the ^summer wears on, and the heat increases, the ground, baked and 
blistered by the sui^ shines over large tracts of salt with dazzlkig white- 
ness, the distance dimmed an^ distorted by^n increasing mirage. Off 
some raised plots of rocky land, water is found, and only near water 
is there any vegetation. Except a stray bird, a herd of wild asses, or 
an occasional caravan, no sign o^life bfq^ks the •desolate loneliness. 
The eastern Runn commences to fill in March, wiyi^tbe south-west 
winds; pnd during the time it contains w£fter, it is affected by the tides, 
an<f is consequently very difficult to pass, as the water inconstantly in 
Qciotion. It attains its usual height before a drop^)f rain falls, by the 
influx of water from the Gulf of Cutch. Unseasonable rain, or a violent 
9tuth-west wind at any period, renders the greater part* of the Runn 
impassable. It generally becomes passable by the. end of October; but 
even then for passage by troops it is recommended that the Runn be 
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crossed by night to avoid thfe glare, and working parties should be 

detached in advance to clear wells. The Runn is considerably higher 

in the centre than along the edges ; while the centre, therefore, is dry, 

there is frequently water and mud at its sides. The little Runn is at 

present undergoing a marked change. Year by year the sea is spreading 

farther eastward ; and, along the coast, places which a few years ago 

were inaccessible to boats are now open to water traffic. Whether this 

change is due to a rise in the level of the sea, or to a fall in the level 

of the land, has not been ascertained. 

Earthquakes , — The peculiar character of these great salt wastes, ahd 
the eruptions of basalt and fire-rent cliffs along the base of the hills, 
mark the early force of volcanic action in ^Cutch. Volcanoes are no 
langer at work ; but frequent shocks of earthquake show that this tract 
is SJtill the centre of strong subterranean energy. On four occasions 
during the present century — viz. 1819, 1844, 1845, — earth- 

quake waves have crossed Cutch. The most severe were the shocks 
of 1819, when 7000 houses at Bhuj, including the*Rdo’s palace, were 
destroyed, and 1150 people buried in the ruins. Every fortified town 
in the State was injured, and, in the west, the fort of Terd, considered 
the strongest in Cutch, was levelled with the ground. One effect of 
this convulsion was the fall, at several parts of its surface, of the bed 
of the Runn. Sinking is reported to have taken place in the east, in 
the north, and in the west. In the west, the change of level was most 
marked ; for about 16 miles on either side of Sindri, a fortified custom- 
house on the left bank of the Kori. river the lanc^ would seem to have 
suddenly sunk from 8 to j 2 feet, and the place has since been occupied 
ty an inland lake or lagoon. North of Sindri, after the earthquake was 
c^/er, a bank about 50 miles long and from 10 to 18 feet high, stood 
out from the plains which had before stretched as level as the sea. 
On account of its sudden appearance across the old bed of the Indus, 
the natives gave to this bank the name of Allah bandh, or ‘God’s 
embankment.’ Early observers speak of it as upheaval of the 
iJjrface.*- But from the nqrth side there ^s little sign of any rise in the 
land ; and a few years after its formation (1826), the flood- waters of the 
Indus, keeping their former course, forced their way through the dam. 
These two consideKitions wptld seem to show that the apparent height 
of the bank, as s^en from the south, is to some extent due to the fall 
in the level of the land in that direction. 

Minerals^ iu, — Both iron and coal are found. Iron was"" formerly 
smelted, but at present the Cutch mines remain unworked. The coaj^ 
found in the Charw^r Hills is of an inferior description, and has not 
been found worth the expenses of working. Alum and a coarse variety 
of saltpetre are also produced. In former times, alum was prepared in 
great quantities ; but, partly owing to the competition of Chinese alum. 
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ancf partly because Cutch alum is said to»mjure cloths prepared with it, 
the demand has of late years almost entirely ceased The Karimdri 
Hills furnish strong, tough millstones ; and building stone abounds in 
Cutch. Some of the best varieties are furnished by the lower Jurassic 
rocks, and others much used are found in the upper tertiary beds. 
There are no forests in the State. Of large game, panthers and wild 
boar are to be found. 

Population and History , — The population of Cutch was, in 1872, 
487,305 persons, inhabiting about 6500 square miles (exclusive of the 
Runn), and 167,378 houses. Pressure, 75 per square mile. Hindus, 
369, 184 ; and Muhammadans, 1 18,063. About 4 per cent, of the Hindu 
population were Rdjputs, and 14 per cent. Brdhmans and Banks; while 
the cultivating, artisan, and other lower castes constituted about 66 pjr 
cent, of the Hindu population. Of the Rdjputs, the Rao and his Bhdyjds, 
or ‘ Brethren of the Tribe,’ are Jirejas. Among the land proprietors are 
a few Wighela Rijputs, who reside in the cultivated spots of the arid 
country between Cutch and Sind. The languages of Cutch are nominally 
two — Cutchi and Guzerathi ; the former being the colloquial dialect, but 
little used now in literature or business. Guzerathi is the written language. 
Persian and Hindustani are but slightly used or known in the Province 
The Jdreja Rdjputs, to which branch the Rio of Cutch belongs, are 
descended from the Summa tribe, and came originally from the north. 
They are said to have emigrated from Sind about the 15th century 
under the leadership of Jdm Ldkha, son of Jira, from whom the tribe 
derive their name. Till 1540, the Jams ruled over Cutch in three 
branches ; but, about *^that year, Khengir, with the assistance of the 
Muhammadan King of Ahmeddbdd, succeeded in making himself head* 
of the tribe, and master of the. whole Province. He also obtained fron^ 
the king the grant of Morvi in the north of Kathiawar, as well as the 
title of Rao. The Jdm Rdwal, the uncle of Khengar, who had, 
previous to the latter’s accession to full power, ruled over a great part 
of Catch, fled to Kdthidwdr, and founded the present reigning house of 
Nawdnagar, the rulefs of which are Still ^called Jams. For six gener^^ 
tions from Khengdr, the Raos Succeeded according to primogeniture ; 
but on the death of Rdyadhan, his third son, Prdgji, opened to hknS^lf 
a road to the throne by murder and^usurpation. In-order, however, to 
pacify the son of his murdered brother, who^iad a superior right to the 
throne, he placed him in independent charge of Morri, •which is still 
in the possession of his descendants. Khengdr gave hjp own niece, 
Kamdbdi, in marriage to the King of Ahmeddbdd, ^nd one of Khen- 
gdPs descendants gave his daughter in marriage to the then Gdekwdn 
On the death of Rdo Lakhpat, his sixteen wives burnt tl\emselves on 
his Mineral pile, and their tombs, built in a beautiful group, stand close 
to the British Residency in Cutch. The practice of female infanticide, 
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for which the Jarejas were nbtorious, is said to have been introduted 
by the eponymous hero Jara, who killed his seven unmarried daughters 
because he had failed to find any suitable matches for them. 

Agriculturf. — There is a fair proportion of good arable soil in Cutch, 
on which wheat and barley of indifferent (luality are cultivated, as well 
as cotton, the ordinary varieties of millet and j)ulse, and a little garden 
produce. Irrigation is practised over a considerable area- Of domestic 
animals, the camel is the most important; theRdo possesses large herds 
of these animals, as well as of cows and buffaloes. Cutch has long been 
famous for its horses. 

Trade and Manufacij^res . — Owing to the want of ^made roads, the 
countr)^ becomes almost impassable during the rainy months. But in 
t^ie fair season, there is land communication northwards with the south- 
eas\^ Districts of Sind, with Mai^'dr, with North Guzerat, and across the 
Little Runn with Jhalawar, the north-eastern division of Kdthidwar. 
The trade of Cutch is chiefly by sea. The chief imports are, of raw 
produce — grain, butter, sugar, groceries, fruit, and timber ; and of 
manufactured articles — iron, brass, and co[)per ware, cloth, furniture, 
stationery, and ivory. The exports are alum and cotton, Indian millet, 
pulse, and garlic, clarified butter, black coloured cloth, and sUver ware. 
During the year 1876-77, 1069 shipping arrivals and 2191 departures 
were registered ; while the trading craft belonging to Mdndvi formed a 
fleet of 236 vessels, with an aggregate burthen of 10,087 tons. From 
Mdndvi, which is the chief port of Cutch between the middle of August 
and the middle of June, vessels sail to Arabia, Muscat, Sind, Kathiawdr, 
Bombay, and the Malabar coast. The Cutch sloof)s, now generally built 
With decks called cotids^ are esteemed very good sea-boats; and the 
Cutch sailors, both Musalmdns and Hindus of the Koli caste, are equal 
to any to be found on the western coast of India, both in skill and 
daring. Mdndvi used at one time to have a close connection with 
Zanzibar, on the African coast, from which were imported ivory, 
rhinoceips hides, and slaves. The importation of slaves into Cutch 
ev^s stopped in 1836. Transit duties have been ifbolished since 1874. 
In addition to the beautiful embroidery and silver work, for which 
Cutch is chiefly noted, its manufactures of silk and cotton are of some 
importance. 

Administration , — The present Rao of Cutch, who is styled Mahd- 
rdjd Mirzd Ma&d Rdo Sri, Khengdrjl, was born about 1866, and 
succeeded ok. the death of his father, Rdo Pragmuljl, in 187^. He is 
the head of the Jdreja Rdjpdts, whose possessions are spread over 
Cutch and a great part of Northern and Western Kdthidwar. The 
present rulei; is fifteenth in descent from Khengdr. The gross revenue 
in 1875 was stated Jo be but this is said to be less ty 

;^8ooo than the previous year — a falling off attributed to failure of 
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rain. The land revenue is generally ^farmed out each year. The 
Bhdyads, who form the brotherhood of the Rdo, are bound to furnish 
troops on emergency. The number of these chiefs has been estimated 
at 200, and the total number of the Jdreja tribe in Cutch at about 
20,000 souls. There have been several dissensions between the Rdo 
and his Bhdyads in which the British Government has mediated. Their 
estates do not descend according to primogeniture, but a system of 
subdivision prevails. The aggregate income of the Bhdyads is estimated 
at about 50,000. A thorough survey of Cutch is now being carried 
out, which will, when completed, form a valuable aid towards the general 
pacification of the country. The chief cause of British intervention has 
been the suppression of piracy, in which the inhabitants of Wdgad, or 
eastern Cutch, were the chief offenders. Sail and female infanticide 
were at one time very prevalent; and in 1842, the proportion of ntales 
to females in the Jdreja tribe was found to be as 8 to i. These 
customs have been, suppressed. The proportion of males to females 
in 1852 was as 3 to i ; ‘and in 1868, as 1*04 to i. 

The State is by treaty bound to defray the actual expenses of the 
subsidiary force, stationed in Bhuj for the protection of the country, 
to the extent of ^18,695 a year. The Rdo of Cutch is entitled to 
a salute of 1 7 guns. The military force consists of 240 cavalry, 404 
foot soldiers, 495 Arabs, and 40 artillerymen. In addition, there 
are some 3000 irregular infantry, and the Bhdyads^ could furnish on 
requisition a mixed force of about 4000 men. There are 48 schools in 
the State, with a total attendance of ^756 pupils. 

Medical Aspects , — Lying along the parallel line of the tropic 01^ 
Cancer, Cutch is almost beyond the rain-bringing influence of the 
south-west monsoon. The Average annual rainfall for the 21 year? 
ending 1869, is returned at 14*30 inches. During this period, the 
greatest amount registered in any one year was 34*88 inches in 1862, 
and the least, i‘io inch in 1848. Along the sea-coast, throughout the 
year, the climate is agreeable ; and ovei^Jie whole Province, for nearly 
nine months, it is cool and hgalthy. But April and May, burning'* 
winds and dust storms prevail, and, again, during October and^ p^rt 
of November the heat becomes excessive. The prevailing diseases are 
malarious and rheumatic fever, ague, sm^l-pox, Aieasles, ringworm, 
guineaworm, syphilis, and dysentery, • « • 

Cuttack {Katakay ‘ The Fort’). — A BritiSh District in the Lieutenant- 
Governorship of Bengal, lying between 20® i' 50" and 2T 10' 10" n. 
lat, and between 85® 35' 45" and 87"* 3' 30" e. long. ^Area, as returned 
in the Statistical Reporter of October 1876, 3858 square miles ; popu- 
lation, according to the Census of 1872, 1,494,784 persons. Cuttack 
forms the central District of the Orissa Commissionership or Division. 
It is bounded on the north by the Baitarani river and Dhdmri 
^VOL. II. 2 L ^ 
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estuary, which separate it from Balasor District ; on the east by the 
Bay of Bengal ; on the south by Puri District ; and on the west by the 
semi-independent tributary States of Orissa. The chief town, which is 
also the administrative headquarters of the District and of the Orissa 
Division, is Cuttack City, situated at the point of bifurcation of the 
Mahdnadi and Kdtjuri rivers. 

Physical Aspects , — Cuttack consists of three distinct tracts, which are 
continuations of three similar tracts which constitute Balasor District. 
The first is a marshy woodland strip along the coast, from 3 to 30 
miles in breadth i the second, an intermediate arable tract of rice land 
in the older part of the^ delta ; and the third, a broken hilly region, 
which forms the western boundary of 4 he District. The marshy strip 
alfDng the coast resembles the Bengal Sundarbans as regards its swamps, 
dense jungle, and noxious atmosphere, but lacks the noble forest scenery 
of the Gangetic tract; it is intersected by innumerable streams and 
creeks, whose sluggish waters deposit their silt, and ,form morasses and 
quicksands. Cultivation does not begin till the limits of this dismal 
region are passed. The intermediate arable plains stretch inland for 
about 40 miles, and are intersected by several large rivers, which 
emerge from the western mountains, and throw out a network of 
branches in every direction. Their channels, after innumerable twists 
and interlacings, frequently rejoin the parent stream as it approaches 
the ocean. This arable region is rich in rice-fields, and is dotted over 
with magnificent banian trees, thickets of bamboo, and fine palm and 
mango groves. It is Ihe only really fertile part the District. The 
hilly frontier tract separating the settled part of Orissa from the semi- 
independent Tributary States, consists of a series of ranges from 10 to 
1:5 miles in length, running nearly due’' east and west, with thickly- 
wooded slopes and lovely valleys between. This region sends down to 
the plains large quantities of jungle products — sdl and other timber, resin, 
lac^ tasar silk, bees-wax, dyes, fibres, etc. Unfortunately, the timber is 
small, and^ only valuable as fu^J^^v In this western {ract lie all the hills 
"bY the^'District, except a ft':; isolated pejks near Cuttack town. None 
expeed 2500 feet in height, but many of them are interesting for their 
shrines or their ancient forts. The chief of these are Naltigiri, with 
its sandal trees and Buddhy?? remains ; Udayagiri (Sunrise Hill), with 
its colossal iqjage of Buddha, sacred reservoir, and ruined temples and 
caves ; and Assiagiri, the highest hill in the District (2500 feet), with 
its old mosqte. The Mahdvinyaka peak in the Tributary StAes, vfsible 
from Cuttack, hasffor ages been consecrated to the worship of Siva# 

Rivers , — ^The salient feature of Cuttack District is its rivers. These 
issue in thiee magnificent streams, by three gorges, through 
mountainous frontier <on the west 4 n the extreme north of the District, 
the sacred Baitarani, the Styx of the Hindus, emerges from Keunjhar 
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State, in which it takes its rise, and forms the boundary between 
Cuttack and Balasor. In the south the Mahanadi, or ‘ Great River/ 
pours down upon the delta from a narrow gully at Nardj, about 7 miles 
west of Cuttack town. About half-way between the two, the Brahmani 
enters the District As in the case of all deltaic rivers, the beds ot 
these great streams lie higher than the surrounding country ; and the 
District is consequently divided into two great depressions, — one lying 
between the Baitarani and the Brdhmani, and the other between the 
Brdhmanf and the Mahdnadi. After innumerable bifurcations, the 
three rivers enter the ocean by three different mouths. The waters of 
the Baitarani and Brdhmani meet before the^ reach the sea, and the 
combined stream flows into the Bay of Bengal at Point Palmyras 
under the name of Dhamra. The Mahanadi, or rather that portifcn 
of it which remains in Cuttack District, after many interlacings, 
forms two great estuaries, — one generally known as t^ Devi, which, 
with its connected channel, the Jotdar, enters the bay at the south- 
eastern corner of the District ; and the other, bearing the name of the 
parent river, the Mahdnadi, which empties itself into the sea at False 
Point, about half-way down the coast. Each of the three great rivers 
throws off, on its way through the District, a number of distributaries, 
those of the Mahanadi being the most numerous and important. The 
chief of these offshoots of the Mahanadi are the Katjuri (which again 
splits up into two branches, one of which is called tjie Devi, while the 
other retains the name of Kdtjurf) and the Paika, from its right or 
south bank ; and the Birupa and Chitartala (which eventually 
becomes the Nun), from its north bank. The Brahmani receives, soo© 
afterits junction with the Baitarani, an important tributary, the Kharsua, 
which rises in the Tributary States. * 

Estuaries and Harbours , — The great rivers of Cuttack ttius enter 
the sea by three noble estuaries, — the Dhamra, Mahanadi, and Devi, 
— which will be fully described under their respective names. The 
name Dhamrd striclJy applies only to tii^northern and mor^ iftiportant 
of the two channels by which th^united watei^f the 'Baitarani, Br^manC 
and Kharsud enter the bay of Bengal. The southern channel Js the 
Maipdra river, the mouth of whicjjj is obstructed by bars and a high 
surf The entrance to the Dhamrd, thougk also cjifficult, has greatly 
improved of late years, and is well marked ; the n»n©:«um reduced 
depth at the lowest possible tide, according to the latest survey, is 
6;feet 10* inches, but during flood-tide, vessels drawing as much as 
tB feet pass in with safety. ♦The port lies within •the jurisdiction of 
Balasor District, the village of Dhdmrd being situated on the north 
bitfik of the estuary. The Mahdnadi estuary has several mouths, of 
which the principal debouches through the shoalS to the south of the 
lighthouse on False Point Although for many miles up the river there ' 
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is abundant depth for ships of 300 or 40c tons burthen, its mouth is 
blocked by a bar, which adds to the f)erils of shoal water the dangers 
incident to constant changes in the channel. A description of False 
Point, and a sketch of the history of the harbour and its trade, will 
be found in its proper place. Two separate channels lead inland from 
the anchorage — the Jambu river on the north, and on the south the 
Bakud creek, a short, deep branch of the Mahdnadi. Unfortunately 
for inland navigation by ships, bars of sand intervene between the 
anchorage and these channels, and, except at high water, block the 
entrance to both. At full tide, cargo boats and steamers enter with 
ease. The Devf (which' with its channel, the Jotddr, forms the last 
part of the great network of rivers into which the Kdtjuri branch of the 
^ftihdnadi bifurcates) enters the sea south of the boundary of Cuttack 
Disfrict. In this case, too, bars of sand across the mouth of the 
estuary render what would otherwise be an admirable harbour almost 
useless. Laden country boats can proceed up the river for a distance 
of 28 miles in the dry season ; and an extensive rice trade has developed 
at Machhgaon, about 9 miles from its month. A permanent beacon 
has been erected at the entrance of the estuary. Several tidal creeks, 
generally very winding and narrow, connect False Point with the 
Dhdmrd and Devi estuaries, and are available for country boats all the 
year round. 

Ca?ials . — The great problem in the Orissa Districts is to prevent the 
rivers from destroying the crops during the rains, and at the same time 
husband and utilize them for agriculture and commerce in the dry season. 
The five great rivers which collect the drainage of 63,350 square miles 
of the hill country towards Central India dash down, in time of flood, 
2,760,000 cubic feet of water per second upon the 5000 square miles 
of the Cuttack and Balasor delta; while, in hot weather, the supply 
dwindles down to 1690 cubic feet per second. To husband and con- 
trol this enormous water supply, a vast system of canals was projected. 

independent company (th<^ East Indian Irrigation Company), with 
unguaranteed capital, unefcitook the execution of the necessary works 
foi th^ irrigation of the Province, and its protection from floods ; and 
in 1862, operations were co^mence(i. An account of this great under- 
taking, designed tS irrigate a total area of 1,600,000 acres, will be 
found in the^artfele on Orissa. The region over which the operations 
extend reaches along the coast from the Chilka lake, in the south of 
Puri District,*"to the Salandi (Sdlnadi) river, in Balasor, and is traversed 
by the deltaic mouths of the three Cuttack rivers and the Sdlandi. 
The company proved unable to complete their project, and Government 
took over their whole works from 31st December 1868. The chief 
canals of the system* are four in number — viz. (r^ The High Level 
Canal, designed to provide a navigable trade route between Cuttack 
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and Calcutta viA Midnapur and UlubdriS ; (2) the Kendrapara Can^l, 
extending from Cuttack to Mdrsdghii, and designed to irrigate 385 
square miles of country ; (3) the Taldanda Canal, connecting Cuttack 
city with the main branch of the Mahdnadi within tidal range, and 
intended both for navigation and irrigation ; and (4) the Machhgaon 
Canal, connecting Cuttack with the mouth of the De^i river. The 
idea of making the High Level Canal a trade route between Cuttack 
and Calcutta has been abandoned ; and the Orissa branch is not carried 
beyond Balasor District The Bengal branch, starting from Ulubdrfd, 
stops short at Midnapur town. • 

Embankments . — It is obvious that the iminense volumes of water 
poured down upon the comparatively small Orissa delta, must spread 
over the country with overwhelming violence. From time immemorml, 
defensive embankments have existed along the banks of the rivers,* but 
these have hitherto failed to protect the low lands lying between the 
various deltaic channels. In Quttack District, 680 miles of Govern- 
ment and private embankments endeavour to regulate 35 rivers or 
distributaries ; and it is recorded that between 1831 and 1867, ^£157^6^6 
were spent in this District alone on the construction and repairs of 
these protective works. Adding the amount of revenue remitted in 
consequence of droughts during the same period, it has been officially 
estimated that the uncontrolled state of the Cuttack rivers cost during 
those thirty-six years a sum of ;^3oo,ooo. The two items for remissions 
of revenue and cost of protective works alone amount to an annual 
charge of more than^oj per cent on the land revenue of the District. 
The great inundation of 1866 made no fewer than 413 breaches i^ 
Cuttack District, not one of the 35 embanked rivers being effectually 
controlled. * • 

History. — In historical interest and administrative importance, 
Cuttack is by far the leading District of Orissa \ and the town of the 
same name has continued to be the capital of the Province for the 
last *900 years. Th^ District, howeveii^as no separate histcjry apart 
from that which will be founcj in the arttek on Orissa, to whfch tB^ 
reader is referred. 

• ^ 

RoJ>ulation . — Several rough attempts have been made at an enumera- 
tion of the people of the District. An^stimate^ made about 1822 
returned the number at 440,784; the revenue sur^^y^«f 1842 esti- 
mated at 553,073 ; and two subsequent Attempts (the last in 1847) 
shoi^ed x5sults of 800,000 and 1,018,979 persons resp^tively. All 
these calculations were made by counting the hotises and assigning 
an average number of inhabitants to each. In 1855, this average 
w^s for the first time checked by actual enumeration* in different 
parts of the District, and a’ Census founded oh this corrected basis 
returned the population in that year at 1,293,084. But it was not till 
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that a trustworthy Censhs was taken. This enumeration dis- 
closed a total population of 1,494,784 persons, dwelling in 5500 
villages, and inhabiting 281,430 houses. The area of the District, 
officially returned in 1876 at 3858 square miles, was, at the time 
of the Census, supposed to be 3178; and it is on this area that 
the following averages taken from the Census Report have been 
calculated : — Persons per square mile, 470 ; villages, mauzaSf or town- 
ships per square mile, 173 ; houses per square mile, 88. The number 
of persons per village was 271, and of persons per house, 5 ‘3. Classi- 
fied according to sex, there were 725,330 males and 769,454 females ; 
proportion of males in '►total population, 48*5 per cent. Classified 
according to age, there were, under 12 years of age — males, 271,973, 
ard females, 244,078; total, 516,051, or 34-5 per cent. The excess of 
femkles is explained by the fact that numbers of men from Cuttack 
District emigrate to Calcutta and other towns as jxilanquin-beaxers, 
labourers, and domestic servants, leaving their wives and families behind 
them. Ethnically divided, the population consists of — European and other 
non-Asiatics, 193; Eurasians, 210; non-Indian Asiatics, 6; aboriginal 
tribes, 19,483; semi-Hinduized alx)rigines, 195,709; Hindu castes and 
people of Hindu origin, 1,239,176; and Muhammadans, 40,007. Of 
the non- Asiatics, 187 are British. The aboriginal tribes consist chiefly 
of the Kandhs, Bhumijs, Kols, and Savars, the last being by far the 
most numerous (16,589). An account of these tribes will be found in 
the article on the Orissa Tributary States. They are miserably 
poor, and subsist fbr the most p$rt by selling fijfewood and the other 
products of their jungles ; a few of them have patches of cultivated 
land, and many earn wages as day-labourers to the Hindus. 

^ Among the higher castes of Hindus, the Brdhmans number 138,123 ; 
Khanddits, 254,762 ; Mastanfs, 15,526 ; and Rdjputs, 10,728. The 
Chdsds, of whom there are 156,308, form the most numerous caste of 
the District ; they are the great cultivating class of Orissa. The 
pastoral caste of the Godlds i^T>5bers 105,658 meqjbers. The nu/nber 
^^fpersons of Hindu origiiv iiot recognising caste, is returned at 32,890, 
of whom 24,330 are Vaishnavs, and 1911 Native Christians, Grouped 
together on the basis of religion, the Hindus number 1,430,040, or 
957 per cent, of the total p^ulatioS ; and the Muhammadans, 40,013, 
or 27 per cent. q( the District population. The followers of Isldm are 
divided into 3724 Sayyids,^ 20,138 Shaikhs, 1274 Mughals, 13,884 
Pathdns, and 987 unspecified. The total number of Christians in 
Cuttack is returned at 2314 (0*2 per cent, of population), of whom 
1911 are natives. The Jains have a small settlement in Cuttack town^ ; 
number in 1870, 19. The population is almost entirely rural ; onjy 
three towns contain a^population of more than 5000 — namely, Cuttack 
<50,878), Jajpujr (10,753), and Kendrapara (10,682). 
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Agriculture^ etc, — The staple crop of Cuttack, in common with the 

other Districts of Orissa, is rice. Bidli^ corresponding to the dus or 
autumn rice of Bengal, i& sown broadcast on high land in May, and 
reaped in September. A tradition relates that this rice was not made 
by Brahmd, the author of the universe, but invented by the Sage 
Viswdmitra. It is therefore considered less pure, and its use is pro- 
hibited in religious ceremonies. The sdrad rice corresponds with the 
dman or winter crop of Bengal Some of its varieties are sown on low, 
marshy ground ; others are carefully reared in nurseries, and removed, 
plant by plant, to higher and. drier land. All attempts to introduce 
Carolina seed into Cuttack District have failed, owing, it is thought, to 
the unsuitability of the soil. The area under rice has increased by 
about one-fourth during the last twenty-five years, but the productive 
powers of the land are said to have diminished. This is accounted 
for by the constant working, which allows it no rest ; and rotation of 
crops, although known in Cuttack, is not systematically practised. 
Deficiency of labour is also sometimes alleged as a cause for this 
decrease of fertility. The large and important public works now in 
course of construction have, to a small extent, withdrawn hired labour 
from agriculture; but the demand for it has increased. The other 
cereals grown in the District are mdndud (a grain peculiar to Orissa), 
wheat, barley; pulses, fibres, oil-seeds, sugar-cane, and are also 
produced. 

Of the total area of 2,469,300 acres, 1,357,990, or 55 per cent., are 
returned as cultivatgd; 242,010, pr 10 per cent., as cultivable but 
untilled ; and 869,300 acres, or 35 per cent., as uncultivable waste. 
The cultivated area is thus distributed : — Under rainy season crops, 
1,407,890 acres ; under dry season crops, 97,900 acres ; total, 1,505,79%. 
Rice occupies 1,097,000 acres, or 81 per cent., of the cultivated land. 
The average produce of each crop per acre is thus returned : — Rice, 
1000 lbs.; wheat, 150; inferior food grains, 270; cotton, 150; oil- 
seeds, 300; fibres, ^60; sugar, 120; tobacco, 1000; vegetahjes, 3500 
lbs. In 1870, the price of the best husKhl^ice was 17 sers pen rupe^ 
or 6s. 7d. per cwt. ; best unhusked paddy sold at 40 sers per rugee, 
or 2S. rod. per cwt.; wheat at 12 sers per rupee, or 9s. 4d. *a cwt. 
Irrigation has hitherto been conducted ^most entirely by means of 
natural water - courses, but the artificial works now^ in .progress will 
fertilize a large proportion of the District • 

111 the* Orissa famine of 1866, the maximum prices ireached were 
as follows: — Best cleaned rice, sers per rupee, •or 32s. per cwt; 
coarse rice, 4 sers per rupee, or 28s. per cwt. A farm of 25 acres 
oj upwards is considered a very large holding; one oS between lo 
and 25 acres, a good-sized bne; and anything much below 10 acres, 
a small one. Every- well-to-do villager has a few ;acres, and the 
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Standard by which a cultivator is judged is the number of ploughs 
he can command. This, however, is no true criterion as to the 
value of his farm, inasmuch as some kinds of crops, such as bidli rice 
^d sugar-cane, require much more ploughing than others. In a 
holding consisting of two-crop and one-crop land in fair proportions, 
6 acres are technically termed a ‘ plough of land,’ — />., the quantity 
which a husbandman with one plough and a single pair of bullocks 
can cultivate. A holding of 12 acres enables a Cuttack cultivator 
tot live quite as well as a respectable shopkeeper, or as a person earn- 
ing ^£6 s. a month. His family can afford to eat more food than either 
of these two classes. One-half of the peasantry may be set down as 
really well off. One-fourth are permanently in debt to the village 
m^ey-lender or the landlord. The remainder are just able to live. 
Able-bodied pauperism is unknown, except among the religious mendi- 
cants. The District seems to be steadily ])rogressing. Vast sums of 
money have been spent on irrigation works, and much of it sinks into 
the country. The improvement has probably affected the mercantile 
and labouring classes more than the actual cultivators. Wages of 
agricultural day-labourers are generally paid in kind, and do not seem 
to have altered since 1850. The rate is about 12 to 15 lbs. of 
unhusked rice per diem. All labour, paid by money, has risen in price. 
Artisans now receive from ijd. to 2^d. in the rural tracts, and 3|d. a 
day in the towns • bricklayers earn from 4^d. to 6d. per diem. Roughly 
speaking, it may be said that labour fetches double in the towns what 
it does in the country; and that ^during the twenty-five years from 
1850 to 1875, the rates of wages rose from 35 to 40 per cent. 

Natural Calamities , — The calamities of Cuttack, as of all the other 
Orissa Districts, are floods and droughis. The former arise from 
sudden freshets of the rivers before they enter the District, and not 
from excessive rainfall within it. Between 1830 and 18 76, flood has 
caused a general destruction of crops in eight years out of the forty-six. 
For a dofscription of the protective works of Cuttack, see the prev'ious 
^ttiona on Canals and fyufankments. Drought is more disastrous 
than flood, and when long protracted, has always been followed by 
famind On five different occasions bince 1850, drought has occurred 
on a sufficiently large scale endanger the safety of the people. * For 
an account oftthq^great famine of 1866, see Orissa. 

Manufactures , — The manufactures of Cuttack District are insignificant. 
Brass vessels, (brass ornaments, and coarse cloth are the chief articles 
made. The total annual out-turn of the cotton looms is roughly valued 
at ; the brass and copper work at ;^6ooo ; the oil-pressing at 

;^76oo ; the joiners’ work at ^^8500. Silver filigree work, the speciality 
of Cuttack city, is confined to a very few hands. The salt manufacture 
has greatly decUned in this District. In 1875-76, less than looatons 
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were manufactured against a total consumption of 7407 tons, averaging 
II lbs. per head of the population. There is a considerable iron- 
smelting industry in the hill country to the south of Cuttack. The 
total annual out-turn of iron is estimated at ;^2o,ooo. 

Commerce^ Trade^ etc . — Till within the last few years, trade hardly 
existed in Orissa \ but the improvement of False Point Harbour has 
recently opened a market for the surplus rice of the Province, and the 
sea-borne tfade of Cuttack District is virtually that of False Point. 
During the seven years ending 1875-76, the total imports were valued at 
^652,800, having risen from ;^3i,ooo in 1869-70 to nearly ;:^i4o?ooo 
in 1875-76. The exports in the same peridd aggregated ;j{^6 18,609, 
having increased from 8,000 to ^^127,000. The chief road is the 
(}rand Trunk Road from Calcutta to Ganjdm, which enters the District 
from Balasor. From Cuttack city a branch proceeds due south tcP the 
town of Puri. Other important roads are those from Cuttack city to 
Chindbali and Taldandi. The total length of all the means of com- 
munication was returned as follows in 1876 : — Rivers, 527 miles \ canals, 
135 miles — total mileage of waterways, 662 : first-class roads, 72 miles; 
second-class roads, 173; third-class roads, 336 miles — total mileage of 
roads, 581. 

Administration . — For 1829-30, the first year in w^hich Cuttack 
District had an existence in its present circumscribed limits, as distinct 
from Puri and Balasor, the gross revenue is returned at ;^i 39,642, and 
the gross expenditure at 14,438. In 1860-61, the gross revenue had 
increased to ;^202, 86,7, and the disbursements to ;j£’i 93,882. In 1870- 
1871, the total income realized was ;^243,958, and the disbursement^ 
amounted to ;^223,659. In 1829-30, the land yielded £79 , in 
1870-71, In 1829* Cuttack District contained 1509 estate?, 

held by 2118 proprietors ; by 1870-71, the number of estates had risen to 
3571, and of proprietors to 9554* In 1805, w’hen the jurisdiction of 
Cuttack included also the greater part of Balasor and Puri, the land 
revenue of the Province amounted 1^^121,904, or only f)ne-third 
more than that of the single district of cSiktack in 1870. This laScW 
revenue was paid by 2275 estates, held by 2517 owners. At the present 
day, Cuttack District alone contains nearly double this number of 
estates, and quadruple the number of propngtors. Protection to person 
and property has increased still more rapidly. In *8^6, there were 
only 4 courts, revenue and judicial, in the ^hole District. In 1850,. the 
nurnber ibse to ii; in i860, to 18; and in 1870, to 2 if For police 
i:|prposes, Cuttack is divided into *9 thdnds or polic# circles. In 1872, 
the regular police consisted 01,578 men of all ranks. The municipal 
fcjfce for the protection of the three municipalities of Cuttack, Jdjpur, 
and Kendrdpdra, which contain a total population of 72,313, was 117 
strong. The village watch numbered 4744 in 1872. tThe total pro- 
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tective machinery of the District, therefore, consisted of 5439 officers 
and men; equal to an average of i man to every *58 of a square 
mile as compared with the area, or i man to every 274 persons as 
compared with the population. 

There are 4 prisons in Cuttack — viz. the District jail at the civil 
station, and lock-ups at the Subdivisional towns of Jdjpur, Kendrapdra, 
Jagatsinhpur. In 1872, the daily number of prisoners was as follows : 
— Civil, 5*76; under-trial, 10*90; labouring convicts, 219*21; non- 
labouring convicts, 5*79; total, 241*66, of whom 31*11 were female, 
averaging i male to every 3445 of the male population, and i female 
to every 24,730 of the feiiiale population. The total admissions during 
the year were 940; the discharges amounted to 710. The prison 
mLnufactures do not lessen the cost of the jails in any material degree. 
Thefe is no extramural work. 

The number of schools rose from 3 in 1856-57 to 50 in 1870-71, 
and the number of pupils from 168 to 2755 in the same period. By 
1875, number of inspected schools had further increased to 539, 
attended by 10,196 pupils. These figures show i school to every 5 9 
square miles of the District area, and 6*8 pupils to every 1000 of the 
population. The Cuttack High School includes three departments — the 
college, the law department, and the zild school ; the students on the 
rolls on the 31st of March 1875 were 14, 2, and 191 respectively. 

Medical Aspects, — The climate of Orissa is the same as that of the 
southern Districts of Bengal. It may be divided into three seasons — 
the hot, commencing in March ; the rainy, in the middle of June; and 
the cold, in the beginning of Novetnber. The Meteorological Depart- 
ment has stations at False Point Lighthouse, and at Cuttack town. The 
average annual rainfall during the twelve years previous to 1873, is 
turned at 54*25 inches. Intermittent fever is common throughout the 
year, and cholera always breaks out in the months of June, July, and 
August Measles and small-pox are also prevalent Cattle-disease of a 
fatal chatacter often breaks ou^" in Cuttack. There are two charitable 
dispensaries in the District, ‘^{nz. the Cuttack Hospital and the Jdjpur 
Dispensary. 

Cuttack. — Principal or headquarters Subdivision of the above Dis- 
trict, containing an area of 675 square miles, with 1042 villages and town- 
ships. Situated between 20® 2' 45" and 20® 42' o" n. lat., and between 
Ss*" ‘35' o" and 86“ 19' o" !£. long. Pop. (1872), Hindus, 362,222 ; 
Muhammadans, 18,594; Buddhists, 19; Christians, 2 1 33 ; ‘ others,' 
8296; total, 391, 26*4, viz. 189,848 ma’es and 201,416 females. Aver- 
age density of population, 579 per square mile; villages per square mile, 
i *54 ; houses' per square mile, 1 13 ; persons per village, 375 ; persons per 
house, 5*1. The Subdivision comprises the two police circles {thdnas) 
of Cuttack and Silipur. It contained in 1870^71^ 9 magisterial and 
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revenue courts, a regular police force of 225 of all ranks, besides 1114 
village watchmen ; total cost of the courts and police, 

Cuttack {Kaiaka, ‘ The Fort *). — Chief town and administrative head- 
quarters of Cuttack District, and capital city of the Province of Orissa ; 
situated on the peninsula' formed by the bifurcation of the Mahinadi, 
where it throws off the Kdtjuri. Lat. 20^* 29' 4" n., long. 85“ 54' 29" e. 
The city was founded about 900 years ago by one of the kings of the 
Long-haired^r Lion dynasty, and has continued to be the seat of Govern- 
ment to the present day. its position as the key of the hill territory, 
and as the centre of the network of the Orissa canals, gives it \^th 
military and commercial importance. At present, however, Cuttack is 
m'^iiily known in the world for its beautiful filigree work in gold and 
silver. The town contains a population of — Hindus, 40,849 ; Muhatji- 
madans, 7436; Christians, 19^; and ‘ others,* 625 ; total, 5 0,8 78, wiz. 
25,869 males and 25,009 females. Municipal revenue (1876-77), 
^2424 ; expenditure, £1^2^ ; average rate of municipal taxation, is. id. 
per head of the town population. The citadel of Cuttack, known as 
Fort Barabati, is situated on the south bank of the Kdtjuri river, oppo- 
site to the city. Taken by storm by the British on the conquest of the 
Province, in October 1803; but now in ruins. 

Cutwd. — Subdivision and town, Bardwdn District, Bengal — See 
Katwa. 
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